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Preface 

The  present  work  contains  two  separate  essays.  The  aim  of 
the  second  essay  is  to  study  the  phenomenon  of  transitive  verbs 
used  in  EngHsh  as  predicate-verbs  in  the  active  foim  but  with  a 
passive  sense.  In  deahng  with  so  vast  a  body  of  verbs  it  was 
desirable  to  subdivide  the  material  also  in  respect  of  such  cases 
as  could  not  be  classed  under  the  characteristic  categories  which 
we  have  termed  the  »modal»  and  the  »resuUative»  class  (of  cat.  F). 
As  a  self-evident  principle  of  subdivision,  then,  we  have  con- 
sidered the  non-passive  sense  towards  which  the  passive  meaning 
oscillates.  This  sense  may  be  of  divers  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
lend  a  divers  qualification  to  the  grammatical  subject.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  oscillating  non-passive  sense  may  qualify  the  subject, 
making  it  the  object  of  a  specified  action  (reflexive  sense).  It 
may  describe  the  subject  as  performing  an  action  or  as  having  or 
getting  a  specified  quality,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  this  point  of 
view  is  of  predicational  natuie,  since  it  refers  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  predicate-veib  or  the  whole  predicate  qualifies  the  gram- 
matical subject.  It  is  also  evident  that  sentences  in  general  may 
be  classed  from  this  point  of  view.  That  such  a  predicational 
classification  should  be  made  is  recognized  by  logicians  when  they 
employ  such  terms  as  »Existentialsatze»,  »Identitatsurteile»,  etc. 
It  is  indirectly  acknowledged  also  by  linguists  when,  foi-  instance, 
they  (liscnss  the  difference  in  sense  between  the  two  principal  kinds 
of  interrogative  sentences,  a  difference  entirely  of  predicational 
natuie.  And  yet,  a  systematic  and  satisfactory  classification  of 
sentences  from  a  predicational  point  of  view  has  not  hitherto  been 
presented  either  by  logicians  or  linguists.  In  our  essay  on  the 
predicational  categories  in  English  we  have  tried  to  draw  the 
outlines  of  such  a  classification.  This  essay  is  meant  to  form  the 
terminological    and    classificatory    basis    for    our    treatise    on    the 
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use  of  predicate-verbs  in  the  active  form  but  with  a  passive  sense 
in  English,  the  very  title  of  wliicii,  /.  c.  'A  Category  of  predica- 
tional  change  in  English',  has  been  suggested  by  it  in  order  to 
enipiiasize  that  this  phenomenon  implies  a  change  in  predicational 
function  on  the  part  of  the  verbs.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  two  essays  printed  together. 

We  have  given  no  index  of  errata  and  addenda.  For,  though 
there  certainly  are  several  misprints  in  the  present  work  and 
though  in  tJie  case  of  several  details  corrections  are  desirable, 
these  inadvertencies  are  on  the  whole  immaterial  to  the  main 
object  of  the  inquiry,  hi  conclusion  an  apology  must  be  made 
for  any  deficiencies  in  the  English  wording  of  these  essays,  which 
unfortunately  have  lacked  the  advantage  of  being  revised  by  an 
English  expert. 

Gothenburg 

May  24,   1916. 

K.  F.  S. 
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A.     Predications  of  direct  object  or  of  reflexivity. 


a)  The  New  English  period. 


quots. 

etyra. 

quots. 

amalgamate 

Ill 

255  seq. 

exercise 

120 

arm 

111 

260 

exhibit 

120 

arrange 

111 

255,  260 

fix 

120 

berth 

112 

255 

form  II  2 

(121),  168 

hind 

113 

255-7 

frounce 

121 

bisect 

113 

255 

incorporate 

121 

cement 

113 

255 

inoculate 

122 

clean 

114 

255  seq. 

intermingle 

122 

clench,  clinch 

114 

255  seq. 

intermix 

122 

combine 

115 

255  seq. 

invalid 

123 

commix 

115 

255  seq. 

join  II  1 

123 

concorporate 

115 

255  seq. 

keep  II  2  a 

(123),  202 

conjoin 

116 

255  seq. 

knit  II  2 

(123),  143 

cut  II  2 

(116),  193 

260 

lap 

124 

disclose 

117 

256 

lay 

124 

disentangle 

117 

255  seq. 

list 

124 

distort 

118 

256-7-8 

materialize 

124 

divide 

118 

255  seq. 

matriculate 

125 

draw  II 1  c 

(118),  177 

258.  260 

mingle 

126 

drill 

118 

256 

mix 

126 

embattle 

118 

255 

moor 

127 

empty 

119 

255  seq. 

outfit 

128 

engage 

119 

255  seq. 

reconcile 

128 

entangle 

119 

255  seq. 

reinforce 

129 

erect 

119 

255 

reopen 

129 

estrange 

120 

255  seq. 

tow 

129 

evacuate 

120 

255 

etym. 

255-9 
256 

255  seq. 

255,  260 
260 

2.55  seq. 

255  seq. 

255  seq. 

255  seq. 
260 

257,  260 
255  seq. 

258,  260 
255  seq. 
255  seq. 

260 
255  seq. 

260 
255  seq. 
255  seq. 

259 

259,  260 
255  seq. 
255  seq. 

256 
2.55  seq. 


b)  The  Middle  English  period. 


bend 

112 

254 

dissever 

118 

254 

blend 

113 

2.54 

fold  II  2 

(121) 

198 

254 

cast  II  1 

(113) 

174 

254 

hurt  II  1 

121 

254 

cleave 

114 

256 

kithe 

202 

540 

close 

115 

254 

meddle 

125 

254 

convert 

116 

254 

mell 

125 

254 

depart 

116 

254 

redress 

129 

254 

c)  The  Old  English  period. 

began  (bey)                112,242               251     cerran  (chare)  114              251 

brSedan                              243       251,311    ged^lan  243  251,253,311 

tobradan                            243      251,311    todklan  243      253,311 

bregdan                               243               251     (d)geotan  243              251 


quots. 

etym. 

quots. 

etym. 

onhieldan 

243 

251 

openian 

(op  en  J 

127 

251 

onhlidan 

243 

252 

sceadaa 

243 

251,311 

cet-,  opiewan 

243 

251 

twknian 

244 

251,311 

lucan  (louk) 

124 

252 

piedan 

244 

251,311 

mengan  (meng) 

125 

251 

prdwan 

244 

251 

hemidan 

243 

252 

getvendan  (i-wende) 

123 

251 

biugan 
daupjan 


d)  Gothic. 

244  246  seq.  I  bimaitjan 

245  248  I  gaivandjan 


245 
245 


248 
248 


B.     Predifation.s    of   direct    object    or    of   state   and 
attribution. 

a)  The  New  English  period. 


accwmdate 

130 

334 

feel 

167 

335,  502 

americanize 

130 

334 

543 

anglicize 

130 

334 

fill 

1.37 

334-5 

approximate 

131 

334 

film 

138 

334-5 

arefy 

131 

334 

fire 

138 

334 

attach 

131 

334 

flat 

138 

334 

hatter  II  1 

(131) 

188 

334 

fortify 

138 

334 

blanch 

131 

334 

frenchify 

139 

334 

bleach 

131 

334 

fur 

139 

334 

blow  II  3 

(132) 

,150 

334 

gravel 

139 

334 

calefy 

132 

334 

heap  II  1 

140 

334 

cancel 

132 

334 

illumine 

141 

334 

clarify 

132 

334 

immortalize 

141 

334 

complicate 

132 

334 

improve 

141 

334 

consiinie 

132 

3.34 

indent 

141 

334 

(corrode) 

133,  476-7 

334 

inebriate 

141 

334 

511-13 

523 

inflame 

142 

334 

corrugate 

133 

334 

invert 

142 

334 

crash 

133 

334 

knit 

143 

334 

crush 

134 

334 

liberalize 

143 

334 

(cure) 

(134),  198.501334 

,542 

lower  II  2 

(143),  204 

334 

digest  II  1 

(135) 

,194 

334 

macerate 

143 

334 

disarray 

134 

3S4 

mineralize 

144 

334 

discourage 

134 

334 

mortify 

144 

334 

disjoint 

134 

334 

nettle 

144 

334 

disorder 

135 

334 

outwear 

144 

334 

dtoarf 

136 

334 

patch 

144 

334 

eche 

136 

334 

people 

145 

334 

enkindle 

136 

334 

petrify 

145 

334 

(evolve  II  4) 

(137).  1G7 

476  3.34,511-13 

pile 

145 

334 

quots. 

etym. 

quots. 

etym. 

pulverize 

145 

334 

rip 

147 

334 

reduce 

145 

334 

ruin 

147 

334 

replenish 

146 

334 

stain 

147 

334 

retard 

146 

334 

tarnish 

148 

334 

rid 

147 

334 

b)  The 

Middle  English  period. 

anhang 

130 

327 

fill  II  S 

138 

anhigh(e) 

130 

I 

fret 

139 

326 

break  II  1 

(132),  151 

1 

heap  II  2 

140 

327 

consume 

133 

326 

hull 

141 

327 

dissolve 

135 

326 

infect 

142 

326 

di8til(l) 

135 

326 

mar 

144 

325 

ditch 

136 

327 

rend 

146 

325 

dry 

136 

325 

resolve 

146 

327 

enhance 

136 

326 

rive 

(147),  213 

325 

feather 

137 

324  327 

shend 

147 

325 

c)  The  Old  Enghsh  period. 

gecelan 

282 

311 

slltan 

282 

311 

hdtan  (hight) 

140 

312 

sprengan 

282 

311 

hlieioan 

282 

311 

stillan 

282 

311 

lengan 

282 

311 

siveotolian 

283 

311 

hjtlian 

283 

311 

apeostrian 

283 

311 

gemetgian 

283 

311 

on-,  viiswcndan  (awcnd)  131,  282 

312 

milt  an 

282 

311 

d)  Gothic. 

ananiujan 

284 

284 

(ufarfulljan) 

284 

286 

(ufarassjan) 

284 

286 

(ustiuhan) 

284 

286 

G.     Predications    of  direct   object    or    of   action    or 
perception. 

a)  The  New  English  period. 


adjourn 

149 

363, 365 

discharge 

153 

363-4 

heat  II  2 

149 

363-4 

dismiss 

153 

363 

bloiv  II  1,  2.  4 

150 

363 

disperse  11  1 

(153),  165 

362 

break  II  2,  3 

151 

362-3 

dissipate  II  1 

153 

362 

careen 

151 

365 

dock 

154 

365 

catch 

151 

366 

drain 

1.54 

362 

coach 

152 

365 

draiv  Hid,  2  b 

(154),  177 

362-5 

concenter,  -re 

152 

362 

drive  II  1  ^,  y 

155 

362-5 

concentrate 

152 

362 

exhaust 

155 

362-3 

Inflectional  interpretation,  cf.  p.  319. 


quots. 

etym. 

quots. 

etym. 

filter 

155 

362-3 

peel  II  1 

159 

362-6 

filtrate 

155 

362-3 

percolate 

159 

362-3 

fire  II  2 

(156),  138 

363 

play  II  i,  2 

160 

363-4 

focus 

156 

362-3 

prorogue 

160 

363 

hoist 

156 

362,  403 

pull  11  2 

(161),  211 

363-4-5 

illumine  (1801) 

(156),  141 

365 

push 

161 

363-4 

keep  II  2  h 

(156),  202 

363 

reflect 

161 

362 

lade 

156 

365 

ruff 

161 

363-4 

lodge 

158 

362 

sift 

161 

362-3 

mesh  II  1 

(158),  206 

366 

steer  II  1 

162 

363-4 

pay 

158 

362-4-5 

Unload 

162 

365 

b)  The 

Middle 

English  period. 

bleed 

150 

360 

lift  II 1 

157 

360-2 

blotv  II  2 

150 

357 

overthrotv 

158 

360 

clap 

152 

360-2-3 

pain 

158 

361 

drive  II  1  a 

154 

1 

pine 

160 

361 

heave 

156 

360-1 

pitch 

160 

360 

lere 

157 

361 

rock 

161 

360 

let  (<  OE.  lettai 

)             157 

361 

row  II  1 

(161),  213 

362 

let  III  (<  OE.  Utan)  (157),  182 


360 


c)  The  Old  English  period. 


(d)hldtoan 

346-7 

357 

scufan 

347 

356 

dcweccan 

347 

356 

seon  (<.  *8ixan) 

347 

356-8 

dwellan 

347 

356 

(tojstregdan 

347 

356-8 

gedrlfan 

347 

356 

Cf.  p.  347   foil. 


d)  Gothic. 


D.     Predications   of  direct  object   or  of  existence   and 

relation. 


blow  II  3 
break  II  2 

(class) 

consume 
(deduce) 
(derive) 

discuss 
dislimn 


a)  The  New  English  period. 

(163),  150  376    dispel 

(163),  151  376    disperse  II  2 

164,  472     379    dissipate  II  2,  3 
519-25    enkindle  (1747) 
(164),  133  374  j  evolve  II,  2,  3 

164,472-94  377,525-39  |  extinguish  II  2 
164,  472  377  I  (extirp) 

518-25  \  feel  II  (1768,1844)  (167),  137 
37'6    form  II  1 


165 
165 


375-6    found 


165 

374-5 

165 

374 

(165),  153 

374-5 

(166),  136 

374 

167 

377 

167 

376 

167,501 

374,  541 

(167),  137 

377 

168 

374-5 

168 

378 

^  Inflectional  interpretation,  cf.  p.  356-8. 


quots. 

gender 

168 

hatch  II  1  a 

(KkS),  180 

hoard 

108 

etyin. 

374 

374 
375-6 

(identify  II 1)  Hi'.),  i.7'2-9  38U,  51 1-13-36 
join  II 2  (169),  123  374 

kittle  169  374 

(number  II  1)  170,  47"2     379, 

521 


(preserve  II  Ij 

(purge) 

put 

redouble 

religlit 

reserve 


quots.  etyin. 

170,  475    376. 

511-13 

170,472  374,513 

170  374-5 

171  374 
171  374 
171  376 


wear  III  (1834)      (171),  216 


374 


b)  The  Middle  English  period. 


adrench 

163 

aquench 

163 

breed 

163 

hretv 

164 

depart  II  2 

(16i),  117 

drench 

166 

374 
374 
374 
374 
374 
374 


engender 

ken 

kindle 

new 

overshakc 

quench 


166 

374 

169 

374 

169 

374-7 

169 

374 

170 

374 

171 

374 

dlmlan 
stregdan 


c)  The  Old  Engli.sh  period. 


372 
372 


Icefan 


372 


373 


Cf.  p.  372. 


d)  Gothic. 


E.     Predications    of  direct   object. 


a)    The  New 

ilnglish  period. 

bake  II  1 

172 

401-2 

draw  II 1  a 

2  a 

176-7,47 

2  403-5-6 

besmear 

172 

400 

entwine 

178 

408 

boil 

172 

401-2 

foil 

178 

400 

brandish 

172 

403-4 

grill 

179 

401-2 

breed  II  2 

(173),  164 

400 

grin 

179 

406-7 

broil 

173 

401-2 

gull 

179 

400 

burn  II  2 

173 

391 

hatch  II  2 

180 

400 

cast  II  2 

174 

402-3-6 

haul 

180 

403-5-6 

concoct 

174 

401-2 

hoist 

180 

403  seq. 

contain 

174 

406 

(hold) 

150,472  407,516 

cook  II  1 

174 

401-2 

(instance) 

181,478  409,524 

(count  112)  {\li) 

192,477,501 

(407),  519 

invest 

181 

409 

damage 

174 

400 

launch 

181 

403 

damn 

175 

407 

[let  II  2,  1885) 

182.477 

410,521 

damnify 

175 

400 

lock  II  1 

182 

409 

demolish 

175 

400 

modulate 

183 

400 

deposit 

175 

402-3 

mould 

183 

401 

drag 

176 

403 

pawl 

183 

403-4 

quots. 

etym. 

quots. 

etym. 

play  II  3 

183 

410 

scald 

185 

400 

(realize) 

410 

410,  553 

scorch  II  1 

186 

400 

reckon  (1879) 

184 

407,  521 

sell  11  1 

186,522 

400,  522 

reflect  II  2 

(184),  161 

410 

tell 

410.  473 

518 

(retail) 

184,477  410,522 

wear  II 1  (1703) 

(186),  216 

400-6 

ring  up 

473 

522 

weigh 

186 

403-6 

rub  II  2 

(185),  214 

400-6 

b)  The 

Middle  English  period. 

hum 

173 

390 

let  II  1 

182 

395 

debruise 

175 

393 

light 

182 

391 

do 

175 

398 

lisse 

182 

392 

edify 

177 

394 

open  II  3 

(183),  123 

395 

flourish 

178 

397 

oppress 

183 

395 

fry 

178 

401-2 

polish  II  1 

183 

394 

hang 

179 

391 

reach 

184 

399 

hurt  II  2 

(181),  121 

393 

rehearse 

184 

398 

impress 

181 

397 

roast 

185 

401-2 

ken     (1399) 

(181),  169 

392 

throw 

186 

396 

c)  Th 

e  Old  English  period. 

cioepan  (quethe) 

184 

387-8    dliefan 

386 

387-8 

secgan  (say) 

185 

387-9    cypan 

386 

387-8 

stvutelian 

386 

387-8 

trymman 

387 

389 

Cf.  p.  387. 


d)  Gothic. 


F.     Predications    of   direct    object    A.'    attribution. 

In  the  following  survey  the  material  adduced  p.  187—216  has  been  distrib- 
uted over  the  several  subclasses  into  which  this  predicational  category  should  be 
divided.  In  so  doing  we  have  also  paid  attention  not  only  to  the  supplementary 
material  quoted  in  Chapter  II  (Extent  and  chronology)  but  to  the  corrections 
made  there  in  respect  of  the  descriptive  interpretation  of  some  examples. 


bend  (1753) 
bind  (1838) 
calefy  (1658) 


1)     The    ititemporal    class. 

a)    The  New  English  period. 

commix  (1519) 
concoct  (1677) 


112,476 
113,477 
132,476 


511-13 

523 

511-13 


class  (1816,1865)    164,477-8  379,519-25 
co»i6mc  (1800, 1812)  115,476         511-13 


115,475 
174,476 


511-13 
511-13 


corrode (1820,  1868)  133,  476-7  511-13-23 
co?*?ifJJicy  (1820, 

1850)    192,477         519-21 


quots. 

count  II 2  {18Z3, 1880)  192,477 
coujit  II  lb  (1891 

Mod.)  191,  477 
deduce  (1889)  1 04, 478 

derive  (1794)  104,477 

(1804,1866)       164.478 
develop  (1861)  194,477 

disentangle  [Xli'i)  117,476 
disfigure  (a  1618)  195,476 
dispel  (1840)  165,476 

dissipate  {\%AQ,  1878)  153,476 
dissolve  (1592,  1638, 

1873)  135,475 
draw  IIla§  (1660)  1 76,  476 
draw  II  2  h  (1794)  177.477 
dulcify  (1686)  196,476 

entangle  (a  1673)  119,476 
evoZvt^  (1881)  167,476 

exchange  (1848)  197,478 

exhaiist  (1851)  155,476 

filtrate  (1725)  155,476 

fix  (1748)  121.476 

/oiZ  (1639)  178,476 

form  (1840)         165  (dispel),  47( 


fracture  (18  . .) 
freckle  (1842,  1889) 
/joZii  (a  1654,  1665) 
identify  (1683) 
indurate  (1626) 
instance  (a  1667) 


breed   (c  1200) 


198,  476 
198,476 
181,477 
169,476 
201,476 
181.478 


etym. 

519-21 

519-21 

377,  525 

377,  518 

377,  525 

523 

511-13 

511-13 

511-13 

511-13 

511-13 
511-13 

523 
511-13 
511-13 
511-13 

525 
511-13 
511-13 
511-13 
511-13 
511-13 
511-13 
511-13 

516 
511-13 
51113 

524 


quote. 

etym. 

intermingle  (1626) 

122,  476 

523 

interpret  (1614) 

201,477 

516 

knit  (Mod.) 

143.476 

511-13 

let  (1855) 

182,477 

521 

load  (1832,  1893) 

204,  477 

521 

tnake  (1893) 

205,  476 

511-13 

mend  (1712) 

206,  476 

511-13 

meng  (1614) 

126,476 

511-13 

number  (1864) 

170,477 

521 

open  II  4  y  (1870) 

128,476 

511-13 

outlatv  (1895) 

208,477 

523 

overgroiv  (a  1643) 

208,  477 

517 

pervert  (1635) 

210,476 

511-13 

preserve  (1585) 

170,475 

511-13 

purge  (1805) 

170,476 

511-13 

realize  (1845) 

212,478 

525-6 

reckon  (1898) 

184,477 

521 

reijrorfttcelli (1894, 1896)212,  476  511-13 

reproduce  II  2  (1891)  212,477 

523 

retail  (1881,   1897) 

185,477 

522 

ring  up  (1905) 

473,  477 

522 

rive  (1772,  1831) 

213,477 

517-8 

screiv  (1881) 

214,478 

525 

shear  (1587) 

473,  477 

515 

sing  (1873) 

473,  477 

523 

take  (1892) 

215,477 

523 

tell  (1774) 

473,  477 

518 

wear  II 2  b  (Shaks.,  1834)  216,  475  511-3 
wear  II 2  c  (Shaks.)     216,477  515-6 


dlyfan 


b)  The  Middle  English  period. 
163,478  511 

c)  The  Old  English  period. 
478  510 


2)    The   modal   class. 
A)    The  admit-class. 
a)    The  type  ivithout  a  modal  auxiliary 
a)  The  New  English  period. 
act  {\%%8)  187,488  hZ\  \  assimilate  {\m%) 

a^o?/  (1775,  1839)        187,489  533    assori  (1800,  1837) 

amalgam  (a  1619) 


187,488 
187,489 
187,488 
apply  (1790,  1851)       187,490 


533    bake  (Mod.) 
531    beat  (1873) 


188,488 
188,489 
172.490 
149,  490 


533 

531 

533 

531-2 


XIV 


bleach  (c  1865) 
blot  (1860) 
button  (1839,  1875) 
cock  (1672) 
compare  (Mod.) 
compound  (181)7) 
cook  (Mod.) 
ct«^  (1751. 1850,  Wells) 

(Mod.) 
digest  (1574) 
dovetail  (1S37  s.  v. 
assort) 
draio  II  3  (1747) 
drato  II  1  b  (1892. 

1894) 
dra^v  II  2  (1856, 

1893) 
dress  (1763  s.  v.  ma- 
nufacture,   1854, 

1858) 
drive  (1703) 
dye  (Mod.) 
endue  (c  1575) 
exhange  (1890) 
fasten  (1730) 
(1908) 
fold  (1793) 
fry  (1583) 
fur  (Mod.) 
graft  (1884) 
grind  (Mod.) 
^rrowp  (1820,  1871) 
harrow  (1841) 
heckle  (1733) 
humect  (1686) 
identify  (a  1834) 
inflame  (1794) 
intermix  (1846) 
kill  (1857) 
lather  (169!) 
^earf  (1867) 
lead^  (1881) 
Zea»«  (1846) 
maieJJi  (1598, 1787) 
make  up  II  3  (1892) 
malt  (1766,  1870) 


quots. 

131,489 
189,489 
189,  490 
189,488 
190,490 
191,490 
174,490 
193^488 
193,491 
194,  488 

188,  489 
177,488 

177,491 

177,489 


195,489 
155,  490 
196,490 
196,488 
197,491 
197,488 
197,491 
198,491 
179,490 
139, 490 
199,489 
199,491 
199,489 
200,  490 
200,  490 
201,488 
168,  489 
142,491 
122,491 
202, 489 
203.  490 
203,  489 
203.  489 

203,  489 

204,  490 

205,  490 
205,  489 


etyiii. 

533 
533 
531 
531 
530 
533 
533 
531 
531 
533 

531 
531 

531 

531-3 


531 
531 
531 
533 
531 
533 
531 
535 
533 
533 
531 
531 
531 
531 
531 
533 
533 
535 
535 
531 
531 
531 
533 
531 
532 
531 
533 


quots. 

etym. 

manufacture  (1763) 

205,  489 

531 

measure  (1765) 

206,  490 

531 

ynesh  (1864) 

206,  489 

531 

mix  (1815,  1845) 

127,489 

533 

mouth  (1762) 

207,  489 

531 

number  (1833) 

170,  490 

531 

oxidate  (1879) 

208.  4-90 

533 

pack  up  (1867) 

209,  489 

531 

pack  (1846) 

209,  490 

531 

paint  (1860) 

209,  489 

531 

peel  (1634,  Mod.) 

159,488 

531 

play  (1912) 

479,  490 

531 

polish  (1728) 

183,488 

533 

preserve  (1748) 

170,  488 

533 

pull  (1641) 

210,488 

531 

read  (1668  s.  v.  act, 

1731,  1789) 

211.488 

531 

(1805,   1866) 

211.490 

531 

reduce  (1885) 

145,  490 

533 

retract  (1862) 

212.490 

531 

ride  (1598) 

213,488 

530-1 

(1692) 

213,490 

530-1 

rub  (1683) 

2 14.  488 

531 

saw  (1726) 

214,488 

531 

scan  (Mod.,  Mod.)     214,490-1 

531,535 

scorch  (1827) 

186,  489 

533 

scour  (1691  s.  v. 

lather) 

203,  490 

531 

screio  (1776,  1791, 

1821) 

214,490 

531 

sell  (Russel) 

186,  490 

531 

(1616,  1656,1711 

1851) 

522 

531 

shut  (1893,  s.  V.  draw) 

177.490 

533 

sin^  (1728. 1821, 1860) 

215,480,488     531 

sketch  (1883) 

480, 489 

531 

smoke  (1883) 

480.  490 

531 

split  (1846) 

480,  489 

531 

squeeze  (1771) 

480,  489 

531 

steer  (Mod.) 

162,490 

533 

take  (1867) 

215,489 

531 

tan  (Mod.) 

215,490 

531 

(1884) 

215,491 

535 

tear  (Mod.) 

215,490 

533 

tell  (1584,  1782) 

481,488 

531-2 

temper  (1881.  1884) 

481,491 

535 

thrash  (1760) 
toast  (Mod.) 
trace  (1866,  1907) 
translate  (1827) 


at  end  (1398) 

bevd  (lo9Ss.  v.  fold) 

break  (c  1175,  1398 


quots. 

481,489 
481,490 
481.490 
481,489 


etym. 

531 
533 
531 
531 


transplant    (1817, 
1846) 
(1846) 
ivash  (1859,  Mod.) 
ivear  (Grey) 


/?)  The  Middle  English  period. 

188,494  528|/oZfi  (1898) 

198,494  ms\multiply  (1477) 


quots. 

482, 489 
482,  491 
216,489 
216,490 


198,494 
207,494 


s.  V.  fold)  151.(198),  494 


528 


y)  The  Old  English  period. 


Cf. 


497. 


apply  (1866) 
assimilate  (1658) 
batter  (1677) 
blunt  (1684) 
button  (1777) 
coin  (a  1700) 
cake  (1884) 
commix  (1675) 
compare  (Mod.) 
construe  (Mod.) 

(1851,  Mod.) 
convert  (1554,  1826) 
cross  (1796) 
cut  (1829) 
(1811) 
digest  (1854-6) 
ding  (1786,  Mod.) 
disentangle  (Mod.) 
display  (1572) 
drain  II  2  (1864) 
dramatize     (1819, 
1836) 
dress  (1802,  1806) 
drive  (a  1774,  1793) 
erase  (1837) 
extinguish  (1837) 
fire  (1604,  1774) 
gild  (1666) 
glue  (1664) 
groove  (1886) 


b) 

a)  The 

187.492 
188,493 
188,492 
189,493 
189,493 
190,493 
190,  493 
115,491 
190,  492 
191,492 
191,493 
116,493 
192,491 
193,491 
193,492 
194, 493 
194,493 
117,493 
195, 492 
154,493 

195,  492-3 
195,491-2 

155,492 

197,  492 

167,493 

138,491 

199,493 

199,491 

199,  492 


The  ivill-type. 
New  English  period. 

535  hatch  (1888)  180,492 

536  hook  {\ni)  200,493 

535  identify  (1790)  169,492 

536  incorporate  (1625)  122,493 

535  keep  (c  1600,  1626) 

536  (1825,  1847)  202,491-2 
536  lace  (1792)  203,493 
536  lap  (1680)  124,491 
535  lead  (1607,  1887)  203,491-2 
535  lift  II  2  (1844)  157.493 

535  lock  (Mod.)  182,493 

536  make  (1592)  204,492 
535  make  up  (1861)  205,492 
535  manage  (1625)  205,491 

535  mesh  (1801)  206,493 

536  mill  (1863)  206,493 

535  mingle  II  3  [Ih'iQ)  126,492 

536  mix  (1889)  127,493 
536  nitrify  (1884)  207,492 
536  nurse  (1897)  208,493 

open  114  a  (Mod.)  128,493 

535  parse  (1880)  209,493 

535  pick  (1794)  210,492 

536  polish  (1626)  183,492 
536  quilt  (1622)  211,491 
536  realize  (1884)  212,492 
536  reserve  (1632)  171,492 
536  ride  (1632)  213,492 
536  rive  (1699,  1811)  213,492-3 
536  rub  (1726,  1859,  1877)  214,  491-3 


etym. 

531 
535 
531 
531 


528 

528 


536 
535 

536 
536 

536 
535 

535-6 
535 
536 
536 

535-6 
536 
535 
536 
536 
536 
536 
536 
536 
536 
536 
535 
536 
535 

535-6 

536 

535,  530 

535-6 
535 


XVI 


quots. 

etyni. 

quots. 

etym. 

saw  (1726) 

214,492 

535 

translate  (1812) 

481,491 

535 

scan  (1857) 

214.493 

536 

transplant  (1796) 

482.  493 

535 

sell  (16U7) 

186,493,522 

535 

tread  (1837) 

482,  492 

535 

set  (1697) 

479,491 

535 

xoash    (1798,    1857, 

sing  (O'Curry) 

215,492 

536 

1879) 

216,491-3 

535 

spin  (1780.  lSi'2) 

480,  492 

535 

tvear  (1766,  1853) 

216,491 

535 

squeeze  (1683, 

1844) 

480,  492 

535 

to  ear  out  (1678,  Mod.) 

216,493 

536 

stain  (1590) 

147, 492 

536 

weave  (1842) 

482,  492 

535 

§>)  The  Middle  English  period. 

meek  (c  1400]  206,495  h'i^^perfurnish  (1393) 

overwhelm  (c  MOO)     208, 495  528  | 


209,  494 


529 


myltan  (nelle) 


y)  The  Old  English  peiiod. 
495. 496  527 


c)  The  can  or  may-type. 


assimilate  (1864) 
compare  (1577,  1796) 
1876) 
conjoin  (1578) 
count  Hid  (1857) 
count  III  ca  (1874) 
cram  (a  1763) 
cxU  (1839) 
deduce  (1866) 
disentangle  (1607) 
draivIIlaa{{lQ2,) 
fix  (1760) 
incorporate  (1681) 


a)  The 

188,  494 

190,  494 
116,493 
192, 494 

191,  494 

192,  494 

193,  494 
164,494 
117,493 
176,494 
121,494 
122, 494 


New  English  period. 

539  '  indurate  (1646) 

keep  (1705,  1889) 
539    knit  (1578,  1612) 
539  I  had  (1822) 
539  I  lower  (1727) 
539  I  mash  (1877) 
539  j  notch  (1693) 
539    overthrow  (1546) 
oi'^lpull  (1778) 


539 
539 
539 
539 


stain  (Shaks.) 
taint  (1606) 
thivack  (1650) 
trace  (1889) 


201,494 

202,  494 
143.  493-4 

203,  494 

204,  494 

205,  494 
207,  494 
158,  494 
210,494 
148,  494 
215,493 
481,493 
481,494 


539 
539 
539 
539 
539 
539 
539 
539 
539 
539 
539 
539 
539 


compare  (c  1450) 
even{c  1230,  a  1240) 


tS)  The  Middle  English  period. 

190,495  bSOlride  (1470) 

197,  495  530  | 


213, 495 


530 


cunnian  (maeg) 
geferan  (mealile) 
dheardian  (mihte) 


y)  The  Old  English  period. 

495  528  I  seon  (maeg) 

495  528  j  stillan  (ne  mot) 

495  527 


495 
495 


528 
527 


quots.  etyui. 

disclose  iliU,HJ'-n)  117,4(20(499)  540 

evolve  (1800)              167,420(499)  540 

exhibit  (1768)            120,420(499)  540 


d)  Pseudo-admit-class  sentences. 

quots.  etym. 

kithe   (a  1300,  1535, 

1585,  1821)  202,420(499)  540 
open  II  2    (1745, 

a  1822,  1844)  128,420(499)  540 


B.      The 

should 

07'  must-class. 

boil  (1845) 

172,501 

541 

found  (1837) 

168,  501 

542 

count  II  2  b  (1861) 

192,501 

541 

graft  (1894) 

199,501 

541 

cure  (1791) 

193,  501 

542 

lace  (1888) 

203,  501 

541 

demise  (1823) 

193,500 

541 

screw  (1881) 

214,500 

541 

extirp  (1606) 

167,  501 

541 

3)     The  resultative   class. 


clip  (1879) 
coi0it  II  J  a  (1845) 
count  III  c/?(1819) 
cMilli/?  (1854, 1858) 
dress  II  2  (1895) 
drink    (1607,    1697, 

1758) 
eat  (1601,   1607) 
(1766) 
(1682) 
feel  (1581,   1665) 
handle  (1727,   1847, 
1881) 
kill  II  2  (1868) 
make  up  (1867) 
mesh  (1827) 
w«s^er  (1837,  1907) 
7iumber  (1842,  1867, 

1883) 
open  II  4  ^  {1760 

1855) 


189,508 
191.509 
192,  508 

193. 508 
195,508 

195,  507 

196,  507 

196. 509 
196,509 
137,507 

200,  507 
202,  508 

205,  508 

206,  509 

207,  508 

170,508 
128,  509 


551 
557 

548 
551 
553 

544 

544 
555 

558 
543,  502 

545 
553 
549 
561 

548 

548 
559 


print  tip  (1886)  210,508  550 
pull  II  1  /?  (1804, 

1829,  Man-.)  210,509  560 
read  II  2  (1828, 

1863.  1878)  211,509  556 

realize  {\8(53,  \88b)  212,508  553 

rear  (1894)  212,509  558 

reckon  II  2  (1877)  184,508  548 

ride  (1805)  213,509  555 

(1714)  213,509  559 

roiv  II 2  (1769,  1854)  214,  509  560 

shear  (1854)  503,508  551 

smoA:e  (1910)  503,508  546 

tell  (c  1794,  1825)  504,508  547 

touch  2  (1770,  1885)  504, 507  543 
touch  5(1618,1701, 

1705)  504,509  554 
tread    (1847,    1891, 

1891)  504,507  546 
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3)  The  resultative  class 542 


Essay  I. 
The  predicatioiial  categ,'ories  in  Eiiglisli, 


It  is  a  matter  of  genoral  observation  that  the  connexion  be-    i.    inti-o 
tween    subject    and    predicate    may    from    a  semologicaP  point  of     (•"ction. 
view  be  of  different  kinds.     We  are  not  then  alluding  to  the  par- 
ticular and  accidental  relation  brought  about  by  the  different  tenses, 
moods,   or   tense-aspects  of  the  predicate,  but  to  the  general  qua- 
lification of  the  subject  conditioned  by  the  material  import  of  the 
predicate  itself.     In  other  words,  we  are  referring  to  the  different 
manners    in    which    the    predicate  qualifies  the  subject.     It  is  this "" 
difference   that   should  be  the  leading  principle  for  a  classification 
of  the  predicative  connexions. 

The    general    nature  of  a  predication  is  not  affected  by  such  Conditions 

sense-modifications  as  those  mentioned  above.     For  what  do  ten-  for  predi- 

...  .  cntionnl 

ses    miply    but    an    mdication    of   the    tune    when    the    cjuahfynig  difference. 

element  added  to  the  subject  by  the  predicate,  is  meant  to  be 
true?  Whether  we  say  'I  am  reading',  'I  have  read',  'I  shall 
i-ead',  etc.,  it  is  evident  that  this  temporal  distinction  does  not 
influence  the  general  determination  lent  to  the  subject  by  the  ma- 
terial import  of  the  verb.  In  each  case  the  subject  is  qualified  as 
performing  the  same  function,  and  in  each  case,  therefore,  we  are 
concerned  with  the  same  predicational  category. 


'  We  sliall  malie  use  of  tfie  terms  phonology,  semology,  and  morphology 
(and  tfieir  adjectival  correspondents)  to  denote  tlie  tliree  j)rincii)al  parts  into 
wliicli  grammar  sliould  aptly  be  divided,  i.  e.  the  study  of  the  speech-.sounds» 
the  study  of  the  meanings,  and  the  study  of  the  linguistic  forms  (morphems). 
cf.  A.  NoREEN,  Vart  sprak  I,  i.  50  sq.,  K.  F.  Sunden.  Quelques  Beniarques 
sur  la  Delimitation  de  la  Syntaxe  (in  'Uppsatser  i  Romansk  Filologi  till- 
agnade  Professor  P.  A.  Geijer',   LIpsala  1901). 

tiutultiv.  Pred.  categ.  aud   pred.  change  in   English.  1 


2        ,      .   .  K.   F.  Sunden, 

•  ;  ,  Nov  .does  the  grammatical  distinction  termed  'mood'  generally 
iiii])ly  a  (liClerence  in  the  general  relation  hetween  subject  iind  pre- 
dicat,  as  is  maintained  by  Swekt.*  For  'mood'  consideis  the  attitude 
of  the  speaker  towards  the  predicative  connexion,  i.  c.  towards  the 
very  (jualilicalion  that  the  predicate  imparls  to  the  subject.  Or,  to 
quote  Oertel:^  'The  attitude  of  the  speaker  toward  the  utterance, 
namely,  its  reality,  its  probability,  its  desirability,  what  Apollonios, 
Dyskolos  called  the  ipvxoxri  didSeatg,  may  be  and  often  is  expressed 
by  separate  sound  complexes  (words),  such  as  forsan,  n'mnrum, 
scilicet.,  lit  opinor,  sperc  fore  ut,  in  Latin;  'may  be',  '1  guess, 
fancy,  reckon',  'probably',  'hardly',  etc.,  in  English.  But  here 
again  .  .  ,  these  attitudes  may  not  be  separately  expressed,  but  in- 
dicated by  a  phonetic  alteration  of  some  other  sentence  element. 
In  this  case  current  grammatical  terminology  speaks  of  'modes'.' 
Thus,  from  a  predicational  point  of  view,  it  makes  no  dilTerence 
whether  we  say  "I  have  read'  or  'I  may  have  read',  'I  ought  to 
have  read',  since  the  modal  element  regards  the  whole  predication. 
And  if  it  is  true  that  also  the  negation  of  a  sentence  belongs  to 
the  category  of  mood^  since  it  indicates  the  speaker's  view  that 
the  subject  should  not  be  qualified  by  the  predicate,  then  it  is 
manifest  tlrat  the  nature  of  the  qualificalion  is  left  unaffected  also 
by  this  semological  distinction.  Consequently  we  must  regard 
sentences  such  as  'he  read'  and  'he  did  not  read'  as  predicationally 
equivalent.  Be  it  noticed  that,  apart  from  modal  auxiliaries  and 
negations,  there  are  verbs  whose  chief  function  it  may  be  to  lend 
a  modal  modification  to  the  sentence  although,  morphologically 
speaking,  they  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  predicate. 
If  so,  they  do  not  affect  the  nature  of  the  predication.  This  is 
evidently  the  case  with  fail  and  succeed  in  connexions  such  as: 
Scott  Lady  of  the  Lake  III,  xi.  Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  lieed. 
Wilde  De  Profundis  (Tauchn.)  Hi.  A  man  whose  desire  is  to  be- 
come something  separate  from  himself,  invariably  succeeds  in  being 
what    he    wants    to    be.     This   is  in  our  opinion  also  the  case  with 


'  cf.  Sweet  New  English  Grammar,  Oxford  189^2,  1,  lUb.  'By  tlie  moods 
of  a  verb  we  understand  grammatical  forms  expressing  different  relations  Ije- 
tween  sul)ject  and  predicate'. 

"^  cf.  H.  Oertel  Lectures  on  the  study  of  Language,  New  York  A;  Lon- 
don 1902,  287. 

8    A.  NoREEN  Vdrt  Sprdk,  V,  ii,  133. 
H.  Oertel,  I.  c. 
W.  WuNDT  Logik,  Stuttgart  1893,  2"ti  ed.,  212  sqq. 
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seem  (and  ti})/i(tir\  in  |)i(>(li(';irKiiis  of  tlir  I'oljowiii.y-  lype:  Shaks. 
Tempest  I,  ii.  tin.').  Tin-  liic  and  cracks  of  siil[)liin'niis  loaiins;-  tiio  most 
mighty  Neptnne  sii'in   Id   IicsIclic 

Also  Ihc  sciis('-iiiii(lilic;ili<)ii  ol'  llic  prodicale  Lhal  rd'crs  l(.)  the 
(liu-ation  and  coniplctioii  of  (he  verbal  aclion  or  occiuTeiiee,  does 
iiol  involve  ;i  dilTerence  in  predication.  These  tense-aspects,  defined 
l)y  Swf.et'  as  'distinclioiis  of  time  independent  of  any  refer- 
ence to  past,  jireseiil.  oi'  liihire".  have  in  Teutonic  languages,  as  a 
I'ule,  not  been  eonverled  inio  Liraiiiiiiaticrd  categories.  /'.  c,  they 
are  not  manifested  in  a  regular  lormative  principle.  Vet.  in  Eng- 
lish, the  imperfective  (durativ(^)  tense-aspect  has  found  a  r(\gidar 
expi'essioii  in  forms  of  verbum  sidisl.uitivum  ('li»  be')  -i  presens 
pple.  of  the  material  verb,  r.  /■/•  '  ^n^'  reading",  "I  was  reading', 
etc.  tt  is  apparent  that  here  tla;  tense-aspect  does  not  intluence 
the  general  relation  between  /  aud  re((<l  any  more  than  does  the 
distinction  of  tenses  or  mood.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  Ave  must 
also  admit  that,  when  the  tense-aspect  is  expressed  by  a  particular 
V'tI)  constituting  the  predicational  element  of  the  sentence.  Ibis 
does  not  indnenrc  Ihe  nalm-e  of  Ihe  }iredication.  We  ai'e  there- 
fore c(jncei'ned  with  equivalent  predications  in  cases  such  as 
"f  read",  '[  began  to  read',  '\  continued  to  read',  'f  ceased  reading". 
The  same  is  true  in  respect  of  predications  where  the  only  difference 
in  semological  elements  is  that  in  one  case  'to  become',  in 
Ihe  other  case  'to  be'  or  their  eipiivaleuts.  represent  the  predicational 
element  of  Ihe  sentence,  c  (/.  "he  became  desperate",  "he  was 
desperate'. 

We  have    made  use  of  the  expression   "pi-edicative  Ci)\\\\vx\o]\\  Dfjinitlonof 
I       ,    ,         1-      I-       ,       rni  •      ,  II  1     1  T         ))ri'dirntin)i. 

or  tor  slioii    predication.      I  Ins   term,  on  the  whole  coi'i'esjion(tuig 

to  what  Wundt  ealls  'geschlossene  \\'ortgru|)|)e".  and  Sulterlin'  ge- 
schlossene  gi'ujipe',  is  employed  by  Noreen. -  With  tliis  he 
designates  such  a  linguistic  connexion  as  implies  lhal  a  i)rincipal 
and  an  accessoiT  element  are  l)eing  coml)ine(L  in  Ibis  case  equi- 
valent to  a  subject  and  a  |)redicate.  In  contradistinction  to 
predicative  connexion  he  has  instituted  the  term  'adjunctive 
(adjunct)  connexion"-.  Tliis  is  ineaid  to  designate  a  notion  es- 
sentially corresponding  to  the  import  of  W^undfs  expression  'offene 
Wortverbindnng"    and    Siitterlin's    "otfene    gruppe".     For  it  is  such 


'   Sweet,  op.  cit.,  lOl. 

-  A.  Xo[<EEN,    Vart  xprdl,-.  V,  ii.   l."!7,   1(17  s(|(|. 


a  (.•oiiJicxif)n  tlinl  iniplios  a  foinhiiiiirKni  alicady  riiiMlo  bclwcfii  a 
]))"incipal  and  an  acces.soi-y  inemljer,  in  this  case  cquivalont  t(j  a 
(leleiminatnni  and  a  delerniinandnin.  In  a  word,  il  is  the  resull 
of  a  predicative  connexion  we  are  licre  concerned  with,  e.  g.  'the 
hiiighin.u-  cliild'.  wliich  presupposes  the  predication  tlic  diild  is 
hiiigliing'.  Thus  'connexion"  is  meant  to  denote  one  of  Iho  two 
])rincipal  categories  of  combination  of  niorphenis  Dial  occin-  in 
language,  the  other  ))eing  called  'adnexion',  in  which  the  mem- 
bers combined  are  independent  of  each  other,  r.  7.  "Yon  and  V: 
'he  is  reading,  Init  she  is  writing". 

A  distinction  of  the  different  kinds  of  pi-edicalivc  connexion 
as  met  with  in  bido-European  languages,  has  no!  yet  been  insli- 
tntecl    by    current    grammar.^     Tliis    neglect    renders    il    difficult, 


'  Tlie  only  attempt,  to  our  knowledge,  to  di.stinguish  tlie  different  |ii-odi- 
calioiial  categoi'ies  in  a  language,  is  tiie  one  made  by  K.  G.  We.«tman  in  point  nf 
Modern  Swedish  (cf.  Pedagociisl;  Tifhkrift.  Falun  19(¥),  209-H07:  "Oni  r.".r- 
liallandet  mollan  suliject  ocli  predikat  i  nusveiiskan".|.  Tiiat  we  have  not  adopled 
hi.s  classification  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  destitute  of  every  vestige  of  a 
systematic  division.  Be  it  understood.  Jiowever.  tliat  our  own  division  cannot  claim 
logical  strictness  in  every  respect.  Yet  it  is  an  attempt  to  hold  forth  jioiids 
of  view  that  in  our  opinioji  should  he  the  leading  ones  in  a  distinction  of  |)reilica- 
lional  categories,  and  the  result  is  that  our  own  classification  maleriallv  deviates 
IVom  the  one  given  by  Westman.  Noreen  (Vdrf  sprak.  V.  ii,  ITS  <t\.)  lias  insliiu- 
ted  the  term  'status'  to  designate  the  semological  relation  between  mend)ers  of  an 
adjunct  connexion.  Westman  has  adopted  tlie  same  term  to  indicate  the  se- 
mological relation  between  the  principal  mendiers  ol  a  predication,  'fhis  (hi- 
alistic  import  of  the  expression  is  inadmissible  from  .1  terminological  jioint  ul' 
view.  And  yet,  Westman's  adoption  of  the  term  is  essentially  justified  Ifv  the 
fact  that  the  relation  between  the  members  of  an  adjunct  and  of  a  jjredicalivc 
connexion  respectively,  is  in  not  a  few  cases  exactly  the  same,  the  oidy 
difference  being  the  way  in  wiiich  the  accessory  member  is  ailded  to  llie 
jirincipal  one.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seems  to  us  preferable  to  discard 
the  term  "status'  altogether  (at  any  rate  it  should  he  restricted  to  its  adjunc- 
tive use)  and  to  use.  instead,  tlie  denominations  'adjunclio"  and  "pra^dicatio'.^re- 
spectively  as  genus  proxiinum.  when  we  liave  to  distinguisii  the  various  kinds 
of  adjunct  and  predicative  connexions.  We  may  then  without  danger  of  con- 
fusion institute  such  correspondents  as  "adjunctio  identitatis'  and  "pra^dicatio 
identitatis",  c.  r/.  "the  teacher  of  Alexander  the  (ireaf,  (viz.)  Aristotle',  "the  teaciier 
i)f  Alexander  the  (ireat  was  Aristotle",  adjunctio  subsumplionis  and  pra^dicatio 
subsumplionis.  e.  (/.  "the  town  of  Upsala',  'Upsala  is  a  town",  adjunctio  actionis 
and  pra^dicatio  actionis.  r.^."the  rebellion  of  the  soldiers":  'the  soldiers  rebelled',  etc. 

There  are  several  mistakes  in  the  predicalional  interpretation  of  individ- 
ual examples  given  liy  Westman.  Thus  lie  determines  as  status  identitatis 
(==   pra'dic.  identitati.sj  Hie  sentence    Men   Kjalltoiitten  iir  dock  l-Jjalboiilten' (/.  r. 
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ii;iy  iiii(Mi>si|)l('  lo  (led  )ii(»|M'rly  willi  llic  [•it'tlic;ili(fiial  cliaii^M^s 
(if  vcM'bs  without  previoLUsly  (lisliuL-uisliiiiy  the  principal  kinds 
of  predication  that  ai'e  found  in  the  English  languai,'e  and  that, 
in  the  main  at  least,  are  also  presented  by  the  other  branches 
(if  the  !4reat  indo-tluropean  language-tree.  It  is  initispensable  to 
niakr  ihis  classilicalion  if  we  want  to  view  llie  verbal  changes 
of  meaning  we  are  yoing  lo  deal  with,  in  the  light  of  their  pre- 
dicalional  functions. 

^i'.ili.  'L'lie  correct  iiiler|iielaliuii  is  in  our  opinion  liivcn  by  Wundt  [Logik 
•1^'^  ed.  1,  Ul4l.  wliere  similar  judgments  are  discussed.  Tlie  sentence  "hasten 
skyggade'  is  denoted  as  a  status  attributionis  (=  prted.  attrihutioins),  but  an  element 
of  activity  is  in  this  connexion  ahvays  salient  in  the  verb,  and  if  so,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  a  status  funclionis  (=  pried,  aclionis).  The  predication  "bans  anlete  for- 
skiinades  av  vtt  leende"  is  interpreted  as  a  'status  attributionis".  It  is  a  correct  obser- 
vation that,  in  Swedish,  verbs  of  this  type  have  in  passive  form  often  no  true 
passive  sense,  but  only  an  intransitive  and  inchoative  sense,  thus  constituting 
predicates  in  predications  of  state  or  of  attribution,  e.  y.  'bans  ansikte 
liirskonades  nied  aren",  'bans  uppsyn  formorkades'.  But.  in  the  example  given, 
there  is  an  agential  element  distinctly  expressed,  involving  a  truly  passive 
sense  of  the  predicate-verli.  The  connexion  must,  therefore,  undoubtedly  be 
interpreted  as  a  status  expositionis  1=  pned.  objecti),  I.  e.  'bans  ansikte  gjor- 
des  I  not  "blev")  skonare  av  ett  leende".  ,'\s  a  status  instrumenti  (=  pra^d.  in- 
strumenti)  is  explained  tlie  sentence  "yxan  slant"  (/.  c.  MUl),  which  presup- 
p(jses  the  expression  "jag  (ban.  etc.)  slant  med  yxan"  as  tlie  logical  and  origi 
iial  expression.  Bui  the  logical  relation  between  the  two  connexions  is  in 
our  opinion  rathei-  the  leverse.  and  if  so,  we  are  concerned  with  a  status  func- 
tionis  (=  prttd.  actionis).  The  predicational  type  "ban  brot  av  sig  benet"  is 
conceived  to  represent  a  status  substratus  (essentially  corresponding  to  our 
pra?d.' status),  and  is  hicluded  in  the  same  category  as  connexions  sucli  as  'jag 
torstar".  'jag  iir  somnig".  It  seems  to  us  that  the  predicational  nature  of  the 
sentence  oscillates  according  as  the  grammatical  subject  is  conceived  to  be 
in  some  measure  participant  of  the  agency  or  cause  of  the  verbal  action, 
though  involuntarily,  or  to  be  outside  the  sphere  of  the  agency  of  the  occurr- 
ence, in  the  former  case,  we  are  concerned  with  a  status  functionis  (=  prrt;d. 
actionis;.  iu  the  latter  case,  the  grammatical  subject  presents  logically  an  ad- 
junct lelatiou  to  the  ])redicate.  and  we  are  consetpiently  face  to  face  with  a 
non-logical  predication  and  especially  with  liiat  tyjie  we  will  call  pried,  incom- 
modi.  The  latter  sense  is  entirely  predominant  in  the  .synonymous  expression 
"ban  hck  sitt  ben  avbrutet"  ('he  bad  his  leg  Ijroken").  'i'be  i)redicational  aflin- 
ity  between  the  sentence  in  question  and  an  expressiun  of  tlie  type  'jag  kliji- 
per  mig  oflast  i  Stockhulm"  (lot-,  cit.  "2W)  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Westman,  since  the  latter  sentence  is  deternnncd  as  a  status  expositionis 
(=  pried,  objecti),  I.  r.  as  a  non-logical  predication.  But  also  here  there  is  an 
o.scillalion  in  predicational  nature.  For  the  grammatical  subject  may  be  con- 
ceived  as  an   aiieiit  of  the  occurrence  in  as  much  as  it  is  the  originator  of  it, 


6  K.  F    Sunden, 

frrani..  \\V   havr    iiiiiiiilailicd    lli;il    a    disUliclioii    in    N.irioLis  |iir(|ifali(tii- 

li.SIJchol.   Olid      .  .  1111  1  II  -I  r    II  ri-f  , 

Inn.  snlijcrt.  '^^  catoyunes  sliould  hi-  made  on  llif  pi'iucijilc  ol  llie  difleioiil 
V  ways  ill  wliicli  the  jjredicale  (.jiialilie.-  the  suhjecl.  It  is  Iheretuie 
iiecessar\'  Lu  state  llie  import  ol'  llieso  grammatical  tei-ms.  Thev 
liave  ]joeii  Ijurrowed  bolli  IVom  loL^ic  and  psycholut^y  and  thc\ 
offer  therefoi'e  three  separate  imparls  lliat  should  l)e  ilistinctly  kejtl 
ai)arl.  J^y  grammatical  subject  and  predicate  wc'  mean  with 
Noreen'  the  principal  and  the  accessory  niemijer  of  a  j)i'edi(al- 
ivc  connexion,  i.  c.  the  element  tliat  Ijecomes  determinetl  and 
lli(!  element  that  adds  a  determination,  provided  this  (hfTerenl 
function  is  linyuislically  distin^^uisliahle.  The  logical  and  (he 
psychological  im})orts  of  the  terms  generally  differ  IVom  each 
other,  but  sometimes  coincide.  As  the  normal  psychological 
acceptation  may  be  considered  the  delhiitions  given  by  Stout  and 
Paul.  The  former  says-,  'The  subject  is  that  product  of  previous 
thinking  wliich  forms  the  immediate  basis  and  starting-point  of 
further  development.  Tlie  further  development  is  the  predicate'. 
The    latter    mainhuns^,   'Das    psychologisclie  Su])jekl  ist  die  zuei'.-t 


though  not  tlie  actual  i)erforiner  ot  the  action  implied  in  the  material  imiiurl 
of  the  verl).  It  may  also  he  considered  as  being  outside  the  sphere  of  tlie  logical 
subject  altogether  and,  in  this  case,  it  i)resents  logically  an  adjunct  relation  to  liie 
grammatical  prtMlicate.  In  the  former  case,  the  comiexion  is  a  status  functin- 
nis,  the  sense  being  'jag  later  klippa  mig  etc'  hi  the  lattei'  case,  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  non-logical  connexion  of  the  ohjective'type  (^=-  status  expositio- 
nis),  the  import  being  'jag  klippes  etc'  If  we  turn  to  the  sentence  'ban  lider 
av  en  tarande  sjukdom",  this  is  denoted  as  a  status  expositiunis,  while  the 
sentence  "uiin  mor  liar  nudt  i  hufvudef  is  classed  as  a  status  substrains  {I.  r. 
299.  oO'i).  Hill  in  iiolh  cases  the  grammatical  subject  is  determined  as 
being  in  a  cerlain  physical  state  and  in  both  cases,  therefore,  we  have  to  do 
with  the  same  kind  of  predicative  connexion.  'This  category,  then.  is.  to  use 
Westman's  terminology,    status    substrains. 

It  is  iiiuiecessary  to  increase  the  nundier  of  our  critical  gleanings.  Tlicy 
have  not  been  made  in  a  carping  spirit,  since  we  fully  appreciate  Ihe  difficulty 
of  the  i)redicational  juoblein.  They  liavo  Ijeen  made  in  order  to  sliow  bow 
precarious  it  is  always  to  determine  satisfactorily  the  predicational  nalnre  of 
even  complete  sentences.  Hut  our  object  has  also  been  lu  vindicate  the  likeli- 
liood  that  our  own  predicalioiial  intcrprelation  of  iMiglisli  instances  cannot  al- 
ways claim  correctness. 

'  A.  NoREEN,   Vdrt  sprah.   V,   ii,    loiJ  .sij. 

''  Mind,  XVI  (1891)  191  sq. 

^  Paul.  Prhiriplen  dcr  SpraclKjcschivhtc.  Halle   19(19.  (4t'i  ed.i  X'iA. 
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ill  (Ihiii  Hewusstsein  des  Spreclieiidt'ii,  DeiikeiKlcii  vorhaiideiK^  NOr- 
st(>lliiiigsin;i>se.  ail  cli(>  >ich  tMiic  zweite.  das  psycliolo^Msche  Praili- 
kal   aiis(;lilirs.st'  '. 

The<e  detinitioiis  nmy.  cm  I  In-  wiiolc  Ix'  ruiisidfred  as  equi- 
valeiil.  Vel  Stout  lends  :i  wider  iinpoii  to  tlie  lenii  psyclinlo<.ncal 
siihjt'cl  lliaii  is  consistent  with  ils  utility  as  an  instrument  in 
linguistic  analysis.  For  lie  pretends  ttiat  the  psychological  subjecl 
is  iilliinately  llie  'universe  of  discourse',  /.  c.  what  in  ordinary  lang- 
uage is  called  a  'subject'  or  'topic'  of  a  discourse.  We  should 
howevei'  contine  a  predicatioiial  analysis  from  a  psychological 
|>oinl  of  view  to  regard  only  the  unit  of  thought,  the  signification 
Ihal  is  representented  by  a  grammatical  sentence.  The  definitions 
given  by  Stout  and  Paul  would  have  been  more  to  the  point,  il' 
they  had  made  salient  the  difference  between  a  predicational 
analysis  from  a  psychological  point  of  view  and  an  analysis  from 
grammatical  and  logical  jioints  of  view.  This  difference  is  in 
(iiir  oi)iiiioii  thai,  in  the  furmor  ca.se,  the  .subject  and  the  predi- 
cate are  determined  irrespective  of  the  morphology  of  the  predi- 
cation, but  in  accordance  with  its  real  sense.  In  the  latter  case, 
they  are  determined,  either  accordhig  to  the  actual  gi'ammatical 
form  of  the  predication,  or  else  according  to  the  form  that,  with 
tlie  elements  given,  is  consiilered  as  the  normal  and  therefore 
as  tlie  logical  one. 

As  typical  dehnitions  of  subject  and  predicate  from  a  logical 
point    of    view,    we    may    quote    the    statements    of   Sigwart   and 

Wu.NDT. 

'Das  Wort  Snbjecf,  says  Sigwart^,  'wird  in  engereni  mid 
weiterem  Sinne  gebrancht.  In  oigerem  Siitiie  bezeichnet  das  Wort 
das  Ding,  das  eine  Eigenschaft  hat  oder  eine  Thatigkeit  aii.subt: 
ill  irt'itcrim  Sinuf  jedeii  Gegenstand  einer  Aussage".  It  is  obvious 
that  Sigwart"s  detinition  of  subject  in  a  restricted  sen.se  is  made 
from  a  logical  point  of  \iew.  His  detinition  of  subject  in  a  wider 
sense  applies  t(j  the  grammatical  and  the  |isycliological  subject  as 
well.  The  same  logical  dehnition  of  subject  is  implied  in  Wundt's 
words    about    the    elements    of   a  judgment:^    'Der  Gegenstand  ist 


'  Equivalent  (lefiiiilioiis  are.  broadly  speakiiij,',  these  given  by  von  der 
•  tabklentz  (Z.y.  fiir  Volkerpsiichulo(iie  VI,  o7S).  by  Weukneh  (Untersuchitngen 
iiher  die  Gruiulfrancn  des  SprdcJilchens  p.  "20.  :-!(Ji,  and  l)y  J^ii'i's  {Grmidziige 
der  Logik  p.  :2U). 

^  SiGWAHT,   Die  luipevHonalien.  Freiburg  I.  H.   isss.  ''■,, 

'■'■  WuNUT,  LoyiU,  Stuttgart  1893,  I,  161  (^'"i  eil.j. 
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clas  SnbjccI:  die  Ei^'ciiscliari  odcr  der  Ziisluiid  liilddi  i\\\>  I'liidiial .' 
Thus  both  deiiol.c  Lhe  subject  as  Ihe  subsUuitial.  and  the  piedicalt' 
as  lhe  accideutal  elouieiit  of  a  Judguieiil.  When  Un'  pi-edicatioii 
iinplies  a  combinalioii  of  I  wo  snbslaiices,  it  is  Ihe  degree  of  sub- 
slantialily  that  is  taken  as  criterion  lor  tlecidini^'  wliich  member 
is  tlie  subjecl,  and  whicli  tlie  ()j-e(Hcate  from  a  logical  point  of 
view,  in  the  following  i)ages  the  value  of  lliis  criterion  will  be 
tested. 

Benno  Kiidmanx".  who  rejects  the  distinction  of  a  jKsychological 
subject,  (teliiies  logical  subject  as  'derjenige  Urteilsbestandteii,  von 
dem  nach  der  logischen  tmmanenz  des  Priidilvals  im  Subjekte  aus- 
gesagt  wird'.  The  vagueness  of  this  definition  becomes  apparent 
if  we  try  to  use  it  as  a  criterion  for  deciding  when  the  logical 
subject  coincides  with  the  grammatical  subject,  and  when  not. 
In  the  following  examples  such  a  coincidence  is  considered  no!  to 
exist,  ^v■,e■.  'Dem  Mutigen  gehort  die  Welt'.  'Bern  Narroi  gefalU 
seine  Weise  wol',  'Falsch  ist  nicht  in  ni/r,  'Mich  I'eut  die  Taf. 
The  interpretation  given  by  Erdmann,  is  no  doubt  in  harmony 
with  the  general  view  held  by  logicians  about  the  occurrence  ol 
the  logical  subject.  But  is  this  view  really  justified?  This  is  a 
question  we  \vill  try  to  answer  in  another  connexion. 

Subject  in  J.ct   us    first  consider  some  tvijical  exam])les  of  complete  sen- 

complete      .  ,  ■  •  ,     ,       '  .      ,        ,  .  . 

sentences.    tfiJces    and    exannne    m    wtiat    measure    a  grammatical  subject  is 

here  distinguishable.     At   the  same  time   we  shall   test  the  criteria 

of  a  logical  subject  as  given  by  Wundt,  and  subsequently  state  the 

predicational    result    of    a    psychological    analysis    when    deviating 

from  the  grammatical  one. 

We    may    safely    proclaim     the     opinion     I  hat,    in     complete 

sentences,    a     grammatical     sul)ject     and     predicate   are    generally 

distinguishable.      Ti'ue,     Ihe     English     language    is    destitute    of  a 

particular     case     for     the     function     of    subject,   but,    instead,  the 

function    of  predicate    is    generally    denoted    by    a    special     inllec- 

tional     type.      This     type,    then,    is    lhe    jinite     verb-form     whose 

particular  grammatical  function  il   is  lo  serve  as  a  [iredicale-word, 

or    as    SwKET^    also    puts    il.    to    be    the    [jredicative    form    of  the 

verb.      II    is   ])oinle(l    out    by   Norkhn  ■''    Ihal.   when   lhe  linite   verb- 

'  Benno  Ekdmann.  Lofjik.  Halle  189^2.  ].  ri3(i  sq. 

2  Sweet,  Netv  Encflish  (Jranninir.  Oxlnnl    lS".)-2.   1.  :;7.  '.••".. 

^  XoBEEN,    Vdrt  sprak.   \,  ii.    i(iJ  m|. 
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loilii  li'|H'c>clils  ;i  (t;irl  (if  llic  |  il'i'i  lic;il  c.  il  is  iii 'lici'iillx'  ciisv  lo 
a.scorluiii  llir  I'ol  n\'  il  hy  humus  dI  iiioipholugii-al  and  senioloL-ical 
criteria.  Tlic  I'ciiiaiiiiiiL;  im)i[)h(_'iii  miisl  llieii  cotisliliitc  (he  niam- 
iiialical  siilijccl.  In  (lie  seiitencf  'this  hook  owns  Cliailcs",  il 
is  IVdiii  srnii)l(>,L;ical  rrasoiis  cvidnil  Ilia!  "this  Itook'  t'oi'iiis  a  pail 
(if  the  l:i  aiiinialical  {ji'edicalc,  and,  in  the  syuun}  inuus  scnlcncc 
"this  l)()()k  Ix'loniis  lo  dharles',  il  is  IimIIi  (in  seniological  and  indi- 
pliolugical  Liroiinds  manilot  thai  llir  rlonicnl  "to  <;iiarlrs"  is  a  con- 
slituonl  of  lh('  grannnalica!  [Ji'edicate.  These  two  sentences  are 
coiivei'sions  of  each  other.  I^ioth  liave  tlie  .same  sn])staiitial  eie- 
menls,  and  thcs('  (dements  mnsi  !)(_■  considciMMl  to  have  tlie  same 
degree  of  sul)stanlialil\'.  Tlie  import  of  tlie  predicate  is  not  sucti 
tliat  it  can  detei'mine  llic  suljject  as  an  ageni  of  an  action  or  tlie 
bearer  of  a  ((iiality.  Which  snhstance  then  is  the  logical  snl)ject  ? 
We  liiid    no  answer  to   this  ((uestioii   in  the  delinition.s  given  above. 

hi  English,  the  word-order  may  be  a  lingnistic  criterion  foi- 
distinguishing  the  grammatical  subject  from  the  nominal  pari 
of  llic  predicate.  This  fact  is  illnstrateil  by  Sweet  by  comparing 
.-iich  sentences  as  "the  man  helpied  the  lioy"  and  'the  boy  helped 
the  man",  where  tlie  initial  morphenis  constitute  the  grammatical 
subjects.  Also  in  this  case  the  criteria  given  are  not  siifficieiit 
to  enable  ii-  lo  Lletermiiie  the  lo;^icai  subject.  For  both  substances 
are  equally  substantial  and  both  are  e(|iially  capable  of  performing 
the  functi(jii  implied  in   the  predicate-verb. 

'i'onching  sentences  where  a  substance'  and  a  ([iiality  are  jiri'- 
dicati(_)iially  combined,  it  is  from  seniological  reasons  evident  llial 
the  substance  is  the  grammatical  subject,  and,  with  the  detinitions 
given  above,  we  can  also  state  that  it  is  the  logical  subject,  e.  g. 
'this  ]ilai'e  is  very  nice'.  Since  in  Fjiglish  the  subject  is  destitute 
of  a  parliciilar  form,  we  shoiiU  not  for  morphological  iunisoiis 
hesitah'  lo  assume  a  grammatical  siibj(,'ct  also  in  e([iiivaleiit  sen- 
tences, <:.  (J.  '/nrc  is  \i'ry  nice'.'  'I'he  same  analysis  is  jnstitied 
also  h'oiii  a  logical  point  of  \ie\v.  We  are  in  reality  concerned 
with  an  e(|iiivalent  case,  wlieii  the  (pialil\'  is  adjimctively  comliined 
with  a  -iibstance  implied,  Ihoiigli  iiol  ex[)ressed,  in  the  subject, 
c.  y.  .Ieho.mk  Tlir/^r  M<u  in  a  lUml  cli.  \ii.  From  Picnic  iNjinl  lu  Ultt 
Windsor  liOck  is  a  deliglilfiil   hit  of  livcr. 

iict  n>  consider  predications  where  twn  substances  ai-e  com- 
bined,   of  which  one  has  originated    by   means  of  categorial   Irans- 

'  NoREES.  0]).  cil..   V.  ii,   l(i."!^i. 
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foiiiiJilidii  (Kiilc^^oriiilc  riii\v;iii(lliiii,u',  W'iiikII.).  In  inodcni  Kiiglisli 
such  cuijiicxiuiis  ai'c  by  im  iiiraiis  raio,  r.  7.  Mahkyat  Mids.  Easij 
ell.  xix.  'you  are  all  kindness,  Signora",  leplied  Jack.  Marryat  P.  i:>iwpli' 
ell.  xxxi,  llieir  liaif  is  long  and  perfectly  straight,  their  eyes  large  and 
black,  their  figures  perfection.  Mrs.  Gaskell  Cra/iford  (Tauchn.)  1<>'.) 
She  was  patience  ilseU".  Ci.ark  Mussell  Wreck  of  tJte  Grosvenor  ch.  i,  ;2. 
Down  in  the  east  the  heavens  were  a  deep  blue.  B.  M.  Croker 
.1  yiiie  JJni/s  Wonder  ch.  xxvii.  1  hear,  you  are  tremendous  fiin' ,  she 
drawled.  Also  in  thi.s  case  lui^ical  and  gi-animalical  con.sideialioijs 
coincide  so  as  to  indicate  tlie  more  substantial  element  as  the 
grammatical  and  Hie  h)gical  subject,  independently  (jT  Hie  oi-dcr  of 
I  lie  morphems. 

If  we  analyse  i)i-edi(ations  .siicli  as  "the  man  was  a  drunkard  ^ 
"he  is  a  criniinar,  (;lc.,  i(  is  evident  thai  tlie  tinal  iiioi'])liems  are 
less  substantial  llian  the  initial  ones  and  that  they  consequently 
are  logical  })redicates,  since  an  individual  conception  is  moi'e  con- 
crete than  a  generic  one.  Also  here  it  appears  that  .semological 
considerations  coincide  with  logical  reasons  so  that  the  more  sub- 
stantial element,  in  spite  of  word-order  and  expiratory  accent, 
constitutes  the  graniiiialical  sut)ject  and  the  logical  subject  as  well. 
These  connexions  should  be  classed  as  predications  of  subsump- 
tion  if  we  consider  thai  the  qualification  oj'  the  su])ject  is  made 
for  classiticatoi-y  purposes;  otherwise  they  are  predications  of 
attribution.  Yet,  also  in  dlher  .subsnmptive  ]>i'edications  where 
the  connecting  link  is  vcrbiuii  sul)stantivnni.  we  sliould  both  lo- 
gically anil  grannnatically  ctJiisider  the  more  substantial  element 
as  tlie  sul)ject,  c.  g.  'f/ic  oaf  is  a  li'ee'.  'ii  tree  is  tJ/e  oah' .  \^l\[ 
let  us  convert  (he  .sentence  so  as  to  say  'the  category  of  trees 
includes  the  oak',  then  consistency  demands  logicians  to  look  upon 
the  more  substantial  elemenl   (/.  r.  'the  oak')  as  the  logical  subject. 

Now  suppose  thai  we  ai'e  (•onccnied  willi  Iwo  membei's  pre- 
dicatively  combined  Ilia!  se(;m  to  represent  equally  sid)slantial  no- 
tions, (Mthcj-  concrete  oi-  abstract,  (f'. //. 'Ki-iedrich  II.  war  der  grosste 
b'eldlierr  .-eiiier  /eit'.  'hie  Tugeiid  isl  das  hrichste  (Jut'.  Noheen^ 
maintains  that  liei-e  tlu;  menibers  are  of  e(.|ual  substantiality  and 
that  we  consequenll)'  ai'e  concerned  with  a  case  wliei'e  this  fac- 
toi-  is  no  guide  for  determining  the  logical  subject.  Again,  Wundt- 
advocales  that,  in  both  sentence-^.  Iln'  initial  iii()r|)liem  is  'der  I'dii- 
stanter  gedachte   Degi'itf.   .iimI   conse(|Uentl}-  alsn  the  logical  subject. 

*    NORKEN,    op.    cit..    V.    ii,     l.Ml    .-i|. 
^    WCNDT.    iqj.    ril..     I.     Kil. 
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wluTcas  llic  liii.'il  iii(ir|ili(iii  I'diisliliilo  "cine  \cr;"ni(|i'ilii'li('  \'(ii-- 
sIcIIuiil;'.  ,111(1  (lii'iiToi'c  (lie  liiL;'ic;il  [ti-cdicalc  lie  says,  'l!iii  ifli 
iiiir  (Idcli  l(('^\ll^^l.  (la>>  idi  \(tii  Ki'icdi-icli  II.  intcli  \i('lc  ainlcii' 
Kigeiischaricii  aiissaL:'('ii  koiinlc  mid  dass  icli  die  'riiucnd  inir  \(tii 
eiiiii'  bL'stiinmteu  .Scilc  aiir,Li«'las>(  liahc.  wrim  idi  sic  das  liTx'lisIc 
(iiitc  iieimc'.  Tliis  \ic\\  invuKcs  llial  llic  xmiIcuccs  ini'iilioiKjd 
ai'e  lucdicalioiis  dl'  alliihiilidii.  Wdiaicviu'  may  be  llic  ()|iiiiidii 
ahoiil  llic  dcirrce  (if  siibslaiilialily  dl'  llic  mcinhco.  ccilaiii  il  is 
llial  Iho  impdrl  dl  llic  si'iiU'iict'S  is  siicli  as  lo  deiujlc  the  initial 
iiiorpliems  a>  tlic  dcLoi-miiicd  members  and  consL'qnoiitly  as  })sy- 
chological  subjecls.  Since  llicrc  is  notbini;  in  Ihe  morphological 
(^vlei'ior  of  the  connexions  llial  [)i'cvents  the  initial  morphems  tVoin 
l)eing  considered  also  as  ilie  iirammaticid  snjyjects.  tliey  should  be 
regarded  as  such.  But  since,  in  onr  opinion,  the  grammatical  and 
the  logical  sul)ject  always  coincide  except  in  converted  sentences, 
we  are  here  in  the  presence  of  logical  snbjects  as  well.  The  sentence.s 
shoidd  be  classed  as  [»redications  of  attiiljiilion  and  not  as  con- 
nexions of  identity.  Sweet'  is  ceilainly  not  jnstihed  in  his  o{)inioii 
that,  in  .sentences  of  this  kind,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference 
which  idea  is  regarded  as  subject,  and  Avhich  as  jjredicate'.  And 
he  coiiliniies.  'Thus  it  do(\s  not  mattei'  much  whether  we  say 
'the  tirsl  day  of  the  week  is  Sunday',  oi'  'Sunday  is  Ihe  lii'sl  da}' 
of  the  week'.  fJiil.  to  (jiiole  Noref.n.'-  the  difference  is  thai,  in 
one  case,  "the  first  day  of  the  week',  in  the  other.  "Sunday'  is 
qualitied.  AVe  may  add  thai,  in  Ihe  former  case,  we  are  concerned 
with  a  predication  of  identity,  in  the  latter,  with  a  predication  of 
allribiilidii.  If  we  inverl  the  ordi'r  df  Ihe  niembci's  in  the  two 
sentences  mentioned  above,  Ihe  preflicalional  result  will  al.-d  in 
this  case  be  predications  of  idcntiiy,  c  //.  'the  supreme  gooil  is 
virtue".  'I'lnis  the  initial  moi-plicms  constitute  also  here  the  gram- 
matical, logical,  and  |)sychological  snljjects.  Ntiw  let  us  la\-  a 
particular  siri'ss  on  the  initial  iiidrpheiii  of  any  of  these  sentences, 
r.  (J.  'Sioiihiij  is  Ihe  lirsl  ilay  of  Ihe  week',  'fin  I'lrsl  (hiii  af  the 
ireek  is  Sunday'.  II  will  then  liirii  unl  that  llu'  stressed  member 
becomes  Ihe  psyclidlogical  predicate  and  that  the  ](redicatioiial 
aspect  is  a  cdiuiexion  of  id(Mitity.  Tim-  Ihe  (,'xaiu|)les  given  me;ui- 
"the  day  thai  ha.-  the  (|ii;ilil\-  of  bi'in;.;-  the  JirsI  day  of  the  week 
is  Sunday',  'the  (pialily   Ihal    Siinda\    has  i-   llial    il    is   the   lir.-l    day 

'  Sweet,  op.  cit..  1,   IS. 

■^  NoREEN,  op.  cit.,  V,  ii.   lo'.t  sij. 
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of  llii'  wrck'.  SImll  we  cuiisidc)'  lli;il  lln'  iiiili.il  iM(il'|(liriii  wlicii 
acrciitiiaU'd  and  lliiis  Uii'iicd  into  the  j^sjclioloyicid  prrdicale,  still 
represents  tlic  ,L;i-aiiiiiiali("d  and  the  logical  subjeety  If  we  do. 
then  we  a(hnit  tlial.  wIk'Ii  such  connexions  have  no  pai'ticuiai" 
.stress  on  any  ol'  the  inoiphenis,  a  i^'ranmialieal  and  a  lojiical  sub- 
ject ai<'  to  he  distinguished,  tleuoted  hy  tlie  woiil-order  and  identical 
witli  the  psychological  suhji'ct.  If  we  do  not,  then  thi.s  involves 
thai  ill  these  sentences  no  gi'ainniatical  and  logical,  hut  only  a 
psychological  subject  is  discernible,  va lying  according  to  woid- 
oi'der  and  expii-atory  accent.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
foinier  alternative,   and  for  reasons  that  will   be  stated  latei'   on. 

^'et  tiiere  are  sentences  Avhere  the  order  of  the  members  is 
immaterial  to  the  import  of  the  CGimexion.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
.sentence  "what  I  further  want  is  Jive  shillings'.  'The  linal  moi'- 
pheni  represents  here  the  psychological  predicate,  and  the  coniiexion 
is  a  p]'edication  of  identity.  Now  reverse  the  order  of  the  rnendjers 
so  as  to  say  'five  shillings  is  what  t  further  want".  Also  here 
the  morphem  "five  shillings"  represents  the  psychological  predicate 
and  the  ]jredicational  aspect  of  the  sentence  is  the  same.  Thus 
the  inversion  of  the  mend)ers  has  ncjt  here  conveyed  any  semo- 
logical  diffe]'ence.  11  Sweet  had  adduced  examples  of  this  kind, 
he  would  have  correctly  substantiated  his  opinion  that  the 
word-order  does  not  always  determine  the  im})ort  of  a  sentence. 
We  may  consider  thai,  in  the  example  given,  the  morphem  repre- 
senting the  psychological  subject  also  constitutes  the  gi'ammatical 
and  the  logical  snljjecl.  For  the  impoi-t  of  the  sentence  indicates 
which  member  is  the  delermiiicd  one.  and  the  iiior])liology  is  not 
at  variance  witli  this  import.  /'.  r.  the  word-ordei-  is  in  this  case 
no  criterion  of  the  grammatical   (and   the  logical)  subject. 

There  is  however  a  type  of  c(aiiplete  sentences  where  no 
grammatical  subject  ist  to  be  distinguished.  Take  the  (lev- 
man  sentence  'es  rent  mich  diesei'  Saclie".  where  the  im])ersonal 
'es'  is  no  gi'ammalical  subject  since  it  is  destitute  of  aii\' meaning, 
but  only  a  formal  subject  of  analogical  (»rigiii.  II  mii-l  be  ad- 
mitted that  "micir  i>  the  logical  subject  -iiice  it  represents  tlie 
jjerformei"  of  an  action.  l!iil  it  caiinol  be  denoted  also  as  the 
grammatical  siil)ject  since  in  (!ermaii.  this  claims  the  nomiiiati\e 
case.  The  English  cryslalli/ed  sentence-;  tinlli'mls.  hhsccii/s  and 
expressions  such  as  '//  sfctiis  fo  nw  Ihat..'  should  he  inter- 
preted   in     the     -aiiie     way.       for.     h-om    a    de-ciiplive     point    of 
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view.  \vi'  ;irt'  licrc  coiiccnKMl  willi  verlis  iif  slalc  ;iii(l  IImiiil;Ii 
the  Kiigli.sli  langLiJige  is  generally  desliliilc  (if  ,1  pniliciil.ir  loini  (if 
siibjefl.  vet  this  ii  not  s(i  in  Ihc  case  (if  I  lie  |H'is(in;il  pronouns.  II 
would  caiTN  us  loo  far  lo  rxaminc  (lilVcrenl  types  of  impei'sonal 
sentt-nccs  llial  may  he  regardtMl  as  inoi'phologically  coniplclc,  nnd 
slate  in  what  measure  a  livammatical  suhjeet  is  here  dislinguishahlc. 
Suf'lici'  il  io  say  Dial  as  hasis  of  tlu^  ])i'edicalionaI  analysis  must 
hi-  lakf'ii  llii'  inipoi'l  (tf  Ihc  senlcin-e.  ii  rcspeclivc  of  its  grani- 
nialical  Ibriu. 

'riiei'L'  is  a  parliculaf  ly|)e  of  sentence  in  which  words  or 
sets  of  words  are  placed  side  l)y  side  without  any  verb  as  a  connecting 
link,  and  yet  it  mnst  be  looked  n])on  as  m()rj)liologically  complete. 
Sentences  of  this  kind  have  often  been  called  elliptical  since  they 
ai'e  not  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  ordinary  predicational  model.  Hut 
they  do  not  admit  of  any  morphological  .supplementation  and  hence 
lliey  are  i)y  many  truly  considered  as  .survivals  of  a  prehistoric 
foriii  of  ]»redication.  Tliis  type  is  especially  met  with  in  sentences 
of  a  i)ro\"erl)ial  nature  or  in  other  stei'eotyjjed  comn'xions.  r.  (/. 
'much    cry    little    wool",    'like    mastei'   like    man',  'boiTOw  soi'row', 

tlrsl  c(jme  lii'st  S(a-ved\  'one  luan  one  vote'.  The  members  of  the 
sentences  are  often  of  e([ual  sul)stanliality.  and  when  so,  no  logical 
subject  and  predicate  can  be  distinguished  with  the  criteiia  given 
above.  Hut  we  are  no  doul)t  justified  in  assuming  the  existence  of 
a  grammatical  i^ubji'ct  and  predicate,  indicated  ])y  the  word-order. 
The  brachylogical  form  of  these  and  similar  sentences  rend<'rs  itdifli- 
cult  to  fix  tlieir  exact  import  and  consequently  also  lo  deternu'ne 
lliejr  predicational  nature.  Yet.  in  all  the  examples  mentioned,  we 
aix'  no  doul)l  in  the  pi-esence  of  ])re(iication>  of  I'elation,  /'.  r.  con- 
nexions implying  a  com})ai-ison  between  two  substances  as  to 
llieir  extension  or  dependency.  This  comjiarison  may  be  regard- 
less of  the  logical  rej.dion  between  the  substam/es  comparted.  Thus 
'man  and  'vote'  are  logically  dependeid  notions,  but  the  predi- 
cation one  man  one  vote'  w-ants  lo  hold  forth  that,  in  respect  to 
|tolling,  these  members  should  be  couule(l  as  identical  notions 
(=  praidicatio  idenlitatis).  The  woi'ds  "cry'  and  wool' are  logically 
disparate  notions,  but  the  proverb  "much  rvv  little  wool'  seems 
to  advocale  the  oftinion  lli;il.  from  the  point  of  \iew  thai  has 
given  rise  to  this  sentence,  'much  cry"  and  "little  wool'  coiislilnle 
equivalent   notions  (=  pnedicatio    identitatis).     Again   "ni.isler"  .uid 

man"    ai-e,   logically  speaking,  correlative  notions,     ^'el    the  proscrb 
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like  iii.'isli^r  like  iii.'iii"  ;i|)|)c;iis  lo  imply  lli;il.  in  llic  iiiiitlcr  (if  (jiiali- 
tics,  llic  111:111  is  (Icpcndcnl  (Hi  his  iimslur,  scarcely  tlial,  botli  are  de- 
(lendeiil  on  racli  oIIkt  (=  jjia'dicalio  (lopeiidenti;e).  In  Hk^  sentence 
"borrow  sorrow",  llic  rolalion  belween  the  nienilters  is  cvidenlly 
tlie  one  oC  cause  and  (^(Tccl  (  -  pra-ihcalio  cansahtalis,  a  kind  of 
pra^d.  dependejdia^.  Tin'  same  inlei-|)ret.ation  is  perhaps  line  in  Ihc 
iMsc  of  Ihe  coiniexion  "lirsl  come  firsi,  served',  or  else  il  is  mcaiil 
lo  indii'alc  iliat,  I'rom  Ihe  sei'ver"s  poini  of  vi(_'W.  Ihc  Iwo  m(^ndicrs 
.•should  conslilnlc  c(|nivalent notions  (=  pi'a'd.  idcniilalis). 

\Vr  have  marslialh^l  ])asl  ns  sonic  lyjx^s  of  coniplele  senlen- 
ces  and  we  have  found  llial  in  Hiem  a  tiTannnalical  sid)Jcct  is 
i^enerally  distingnishable  by  means  of  inorpliolo.i>ical  and  semolo- 
.uical  ci-ileria.  We  have  stated  tliat  there  are  inipersonal  sentences 
that,  llion^ii  complete  in  form,  yet  do  not  admit  of  a  p'rammatica! 
analysis,  but  oidy  of  a  lo,^ical  and,  \ve  may  add.  also  of  a  psyclio- 
lo.uical  intei'pi'etidion.  As  to  Ihe  lo.uical  snbjecl,  we  have  shown 
that,  willi  the  criteria  i>'iveii,  it  is  often  im])ossible  lo  dislin.Liiiish 
il  in  complete  sentences.  Bnt  this  proves  in  onr  ojiinion  that  the 
dcjiniljons  of  tliis  notion    mentioned    above,  ai'e  not    satisfacloi'y. 

( loncerrjinti"  llic  psycbologicai  snl)ject  in  complete  sentences, 
we  want  lo  stale  that  il  is  i^enerally  identical  with  the  grannnali- 
cal  one.  Yet  we  very  fr(Hjnently  meet  witli  deviations  and,  in  this 
case,  it  is  lli(>  psychological  analysis  that  indicates  the  ti'Uc  pre- 
dicational  aspect  of  Ihe  serjtence.  The  deviations  may  be  divided 
into  two  ])rincipal  categories.  One  ol'  these  includes  the  cases 
where  the  jjredicalional  disci'epancy  has  ])een  lingnislically  mai'kcMl. 
This  min-k  is  a  particular  stress  laid  on  that  inorphem  which 
is  nieani  lo  design  the  j)sycliological  predicate,  whereas  the  lest  of 
the  moi-plienis  constitnte  the  psychological  subject.  The  stress  in- 
volves a  correction  of  a  former  or  su|)posed  shdemeiit;  it  gives  pronn- 
nence  to  one  idea  as  distinguished  from  another.  The  predicational 
consecpience  seems  to  be  that,  iri-espective  of  the  kind  of  comiexion 
they  grammatically  re))resent,  sucli  sentenc(^s  con-tilnte  eitJKM'  a  i)re- 
dication  of  identity  oi'  (dse  a  pi-edication  of  \alidity.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  sentence  'the  boy  helj)ed  the  man'  and  lay  ])articular  stress 
on  the  granunatical  subject.  The  import  is  then:  "the  person  who 
helped  lli(>  man  was  the  hoi/  (and  nobody  else)'.  Let  ns  em- 
phasize the  grammatical  object,  /.  r.  the  boy  helped  the  man,  and 
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the  sense  becomes  'the  jierson  tlie  l)ny  lielped  was  the  man  (and  no- 
body else)'.  Here  the  expiratory  accent  lias  in  both  cases  trans- 
tbriiied  a  predication  of  action  into  a  predication  of  identity. 
This  new  predicational  aspect,  /.  c.  this  new  signification  is 
at  variance  with  the  predicational  categor}^  ■/.  c.  the  significa- 
tion normally  represented  by  the  linguistic  form  in  cfuestion. 
The  subject  and  the  predicate  involved  in  the  novel  sense  are 
therefore  designated  as  psychological.  If  the  grammatical  form 
were  adecjuate  to  the  sense,  then  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
would  also  be  described  as  logical  and  grammatical.  Thus  mor- 
phology is  the  factor  that  conditions  the  difference  in  grammatical, 
logical,  and  psychological  analysis.  Now,  lay  stress  on  the  pre- 
dicate-verb in  the  same  sentence,  and  the  import  may  also  in  this 
case  be  a  predication  of  identity  meaning,  'the  action  the  boy 
performed  in  respect  to  the  man  was  the  action  of  helping'.  But 
the  emphasis  of  the  predicate-verb  may  also  imply,  'that  the  boy 
helped  the  man  is  true'.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  to  do  with 
a  predication  of  validity.  This  interpretation  is  the  only  one 
possible  if  the  predicational  element  emphasized  is  verbum  sub- 
stantivum,  c.  g.  'Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the  week'. 

The  constant  predicational  result  of  a  psychological  analysis 
whose  deviation  from  the  grammatical  one  is  accentually  marked, 
is  a  criterion  for  deciding  if  the  first  member  of  sentences  such 
as  'Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the  week',  or  'the  first  day  of  the 
week  is  Sunday',  always  constitutes  the  grammatical  subject.  If 
we  here  stress  the  initial  morphems,  the  result  will  be  predications 
of  identity.  But  we  may  here  consider  the  initial  morphem, 
though  stressed,  as  the  grammatical  subject,  ec{ually  as  we  con- 
sider as  such  the  emphasized  member  of  the  sentence  'the  hoy 
helped  the  man'. 

The  other  category  of  discrepancies  between  the  grammatical 
and  the  psychological  analyses  includes  such  cases  where  the 
deviation  is  not  linguistically  marked.  As  a  criterion  cannot 
here  be  taken  only  initial  position  of  the  psychological  subject  or 
predicate.  Take  for  instance  the  sentence  'qualified  as  candid- 
ates are  such  and  such  classes  of  people',  Noreen^  is  no  doubt 
right  when,  in  an  ec|uivalent  sentence,  he  indicates  the  grammatical 
predicate  as  the  psychological  subject.  For  the  actual  import  of 
the  sentence  is   certainly  not  the  one  conveyed  by  a  grammatical 

^  NoREEN,  op.  cit.,  V,   11,   1G(J. 
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analysis,  i.  c.  'sucli  and  such  classes  of  pooplu  are  so  qualified  thai 
they  may  he  candidates  (=  praed.  attrib.)'.  Tlie  object  of  the  sen- 
tence is,  instead,  to  indicate  which  classes  of  people  arc  qualified 
as  candidates  (=  pried,  identitatis).  Let  us  reverse  the  order  of 
the  members,  and  the  real  import  of  the  sentence  is  still  a  pre- 
dication of  identity.  But  this  implies  that  here  initial  position  is 
no  criterion  of  either  the  psychological  subject  or  the  psychological 
predicate.  The  only  criterion  is  the  import  of  the  sentence.  If  we 
predicationally  analyse  sentences  such  as  'all  the  blame  is  mine', 
'the  horse  is  his\  'the  fault  is  yours',  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
predications  of  identity,  the  import  being  'the  one  to  be  blamed 
is  r,  etc.  If  the  order  of  the  members  is  reversed  we  are  still 
in  the  presence  of  this  kind  of  predication.  Be  it  noticed,  however, 
that  here  the  pronouns,  i.  e.  the  psychological  predicates  generally 
seem  to  be  stressed,  and  if  so,  these  connexions  belong  to  our 
first  category  of  deviations  from  the  grammatical  analysis.  If  we 
reverse  the  order  of  the  members  in  predications  of  subsumption 
so  as  to  say  'a  tree  is  the  oak',  then  the  initial  position  of  the 
grammatical  predicate  involves  that  we  are  here  face  to  face  with 
a  predication  of  identity.  But,  also  in  this  case,  the  initial  mor- 
phem  seems  always  to  have  a  particular  stress. 

When  the  import  of  a  sentence  oscillates,  it  generally  follows 
that  also  the  predicational  interpretation  oscillates.  Yet,  in  most 
cases  the  import  is  obvious  in  spite  of  the  deviating  grammatical 
form.  Take,  for  instance,  the  German  sentence 'Aufje  16  Madchen 
werden  17  Knaben  geboren'.  Benno  Erdmann^  is  no  doubt  justified 
in  saying  that  the  psychological  subject  (or,  as  he  terms  it,  the 
logical  subject)  'besteht  in  dem  Verhaltnis  der  Madchen-  zu  den 
Knabengeburten,  das  als  16:17  bestimmt  wird'.  This  implies  that 
the  connexion  is  a  predication  of  identity.  Noreen^  maintains 
that  a  sentence  such  as  'five  shillings  more  is  needed'  should 
be  predicationally  analysed  in  the  following  way:  further  need 
{i.  e.  psych,  subj.)  =  five  shillings  (i.  e.  psych,  pred.),  which  in- 
volves a  predication  of  identity.  We  admit  the  correctness  of 
this  interpretation;  only  it  should  be  observed  that  we  may  pre- 
dicationally examine  the  sentence  also  from  a  grammatical  and  a 
logical  point  of  view.     Take  another  sentence,  e.  g.  "she  may  read 


'  Benno  Erdmann  Logik,  ^?A^. 

^  NoREEN   Vdrt  Sprdk,  V,  ii,  167. 
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the  book".  The  iiu|)()ii  of  lliis  coiiiicxioii  may  l)e  thai,  the  eon- 
tent.>>  oC  Ihe  book  .iiv  such  lha(  slic  may  read  it  witliout  being; 
shocked,  or  the  Hke.  If  so.  Ilic  book  lepre.sents  the  p.sychological 
subject,  and  we  liave  l(j  do  wilU  .i  i)re(hcation  of  attribiiiioii.  In 
the  sentence  'for  breakr.isl  Ihcrc  will  be  li^li'.  the  ])sychological 
subject  is  represented  by  "iu-eakiasf.  and  liie  psycliolooical  predicate 
by  the  food  that  constitutes  the  JM-eakCast.  Tims  we  are  also  liere 
in  the  presence  of  a  predication  of  altribution. 

[f  we  turn  to  compound  sentences,  it  may  seem  as  if  here 
the  psychological  analysis  particularly  often  deviates  from  the 
grammatical  one.  Vet,  the  frequency  of  the  deviation  is  depen- 
dent on  tbe  principle  we  adopt  in  predicationally  interpreting  .such 
morphems.  In  our  o]iinion  their  predicational  aspect  should  be 
determined  l)y  tlic  nature  of  the  princi])al  clause  as  long  as  the 
predicate  of  the  latter  i)resents  a  piece  of  information  equally  im- 
])ortant  as  that  contained  in  the  sul)ordinate  clause.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  sentences  "he  wore  a  cloak  lest  he  .should  catch  cold',  "tlie  boy 
cried  liecause  he  had  lost  his  way'.  It  would  not  bo  a  fail'  [)re- 
dicational  interpretation  to  say  that  these  connexions  nece.ssai'ily 
imply,  'his  wearing  a  cloak  had  as  purpose  to  prevent  him  from 
catching  cold",  'the  b^y's  crying  was  (hie  lo  the  fact  thai  he  had  lo.st 
his  way'.  Both  these  interpretations  resulting  in  connexions  of  de- 
pendency, presuppose  that  the  predicates  of  tlie  principal  clauses 
are  already  known  to  the  hearer  (reader)  and  that  the  .subordinate 
clauses  alone  constitute  the  psychological  prechcates.  Such  may 
sometimes  be  tlie  case,  but  the  notion  represented  by  Ihe  predicate 
of  the  principal  clause,  is  generally  not  known  to  Ihe  hearer, 
and  if  so,  the  predicational  nature  of  the  whole  sentence  .should 
be  determined  according  to  II le  nature  of  the  principal  clause. 
Be  it  noticed  that,  also  in  simple  sentences,  the  same  way  of 
reasoning  should  be  ado})tcd.  If  we  say  "lie  made  the  jom-ney  for 
the  sake  of  his  health",  and  if  the  undertaking  of  tlie  journey  is 
a  factor  already  known,  then  it  constitutes  the  psychological  sub- 
ject, and  the  cause  of  the  journey  represents  the  psychological 
predicate.  If  so,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  predication  of  de- 
pendency. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  connexion  with 
a  predicational  interpretation  This  is  that  the  predicational  a.spect 
of  a  sentence  should  not  be  determined  according  to  any  of  the 
synonyms  of  its  import.  Take  the  sentences  "jealousy  invaded  liim', 
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'li'iTor  seized  liiiii".  wliicli  iii;iy  he  coiiccivtMl  as  conversions  of  tlic  ex- 
pressions "ho  l)ecanie  jealous",  "he  became  fi'ightenecr.  Tlie  lattei-  sen- 
tences ai'e  synonyms  of  the  ibrmei-.  but  these  must  not  be  inter- 
preted acf'ording  to  I  his  semological  relationship.  If  we  slick  to 
I  he  meta])hor  of  I  he  expressions,  they  should  be  denoted  as  pre- 
dications of  action.  If  we  do  not,  we  should  class  them  as  pre- 
dications of  existence,  the  meaning  being  then  "jealousy,  terror 
sprang  uj)  in  him".  Also  the  latter  interpretation  presents  coin- 
cidence between  the  grammatical  and  the  psychological  analyses. 
The  sentence  "he  opines  that  such  is  the  case"  is  synonymous  with 
the  sentence  "his  opinion  is  tliat  such  is  the  case',  Tlie  latter  is 
a  predication  of  identity,  but  the  former  should  not  be  cla.=;sed  as 
such,  or  else  almost  every  sentence  turns  out  psychologically  to 
be  a  prsedicatio  identitatis.  Thus  sentences  of  the  type  'I  believe, 
wish,  Fear  that  such  is  the  case"  would  be  predicationally  equi- 
valent to  tlie  exi)re.ssions  "what  1  believe,  wish,  fear  is  that 
such  is  the  case',  /.  e.  predications  of  identity.  The  expression 
"this  is  a  tree',  involving  a  predication  of  sul)sumption.  would  on 
that  principle  bo  explaiucMJ  as  "the  (botanical)  category  tliis  repre- 
sents is  the  category  of  trees",  which  involves  a  predication  of 
identity.  The  sentence  'he  made  the  joui'iiey  for  the  sake  of  his 
health"  would  be  explained  as  "the  cau.se  why  he  made  his  jour- 
ney was  care  of  his  health".  Moreover,  the  connexion  "for  break- 
fast there  will  l)e  tish"  would  be  interpreted  as  "the  food  for 
breakfast  will  be  fish.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  not  adopt  this 
method  of  analysis.  In  our  pi-(Hlicational  interpretation  we 
should  as  imich  as  possible  stick  to  the  sense  as  I'evealed  in 
the  form. 

We  have  already  advocated  that,  when,  in  complete  sentence.s, 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  form  and  sense,  it  is  the  latter  factor 
that  should  be  the  basis  of  the  iiredicational  analysis.  When 
the  deviation  is  not  marked  by  a  particular  stress,  it  is  not 
seldom  difficult  to  decide  the  exact  nature  of  the  discrepancy.  Vet, 
it  seems  as  if,  also  in  this  case,  the  predieational  latitude  was 
fairly  limited,  for  it  appears  to  embrace  only  three  kinds  of  con- 
nexion, vi.i.  predication  of  identity,  of  dependency,  and  ofattri- 
bution. 
Subject  in  Let    us    turn    to    incomi)lete   or  one-membered  sentences  and 

incomplete  \)y\q\u-    examine   in  what  mea.sure  a  grannnatical.  logical,  or    i)sv- 

sentenrrs.  -'  _  ^  n  i    ., 

chological    analysi-    is    here   possible.     The    nioi'phology   of  an  in- 
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complete  sentence  iiiny  Ix:  such  llial  ;i  <:i-;n)nii;dir;il  suhjcci  is 
tlistin^nisluible.  while  the  prcdicale.  llion;^!!!  oiuilled,  may  be  easily 
supplied  tVoiu  Ihe  coulext.  This  asped  is  ollon  presenled  by  sen- 
tences curtailed  by  aposiopesis,  e.  ;/.  'Did  you  ever  —V  'No,  1 
never  — .'  It  is  eviderd  I  ha  I  we  are  here  concerned  with  jiredica- 
tions  of  perception.  Just  as  tlic  Virgiliau  'Quos  ego  .  ."  represents 
a  predication  of  action.  It  is  also  olivioiis  thai  tins  analysis  is  not 
oidv  logical  and  psychological,  hut  also  grauiiuatical.  since  a  gram- 
matical subject  is  distinguishable.  If  we  admit  that,  in  a  complete 
sentence  of  the  type  'it  is  surprising  that  he  is  such  a  coward',  the 
suhortlinate  clause  represents  not  only  the  logical  and  the  psycholo- 
gical subjects,  but  the  graninialical  subject  as  well,  then  we  must  also 
admit  that  the  corre.spondiug  one-membered  sentence  "That  he  is 
such  a  coward!"  represents  the  subject  in  all  its  imports.  I'^or 
also  hei"e  the  morphology  and  the  semology  are  such  as  to  suggest  a 
grammatical  subject,  and  also  li(M-e  the  missing  link  of  the  predic- 
ation is  nasy  to  supplement  so  that  we  cau  determine  with  cer- 
tainty the  nature  of  the  predication  (/.  c  predication  of  attribution). 
In  i)otli  these  cases  Paul'  only  speaks  of  a  p.sychological  subject 
and  predicate,  which,  however,  from  a  })redicational  point  of  view 
is  innnaterial  since  here  the  psychological  analysis  <-oincides  with 
the  logical  and  the  grammatical. 

In  dialogues  we  often  meet  witli  one-membei"ed  predications 
where  tlie  missing  links  may  with  exactitude  be  supplied  from  the 
preceding  morphems,  e.  g.  1901  (Iotsford  Dick,  Societij  Snapfihots  lO;; 
D.  Thaf.s  not  the  sort  of  monkey  I  want!  —  S.  Wlial  sort  then?  — 
D.  Oh.  quite  a  different  kind.  In  tliis  scrap  of  conversation  the 
one-mendiered  question  and  the  one-meiubered  answer  may  easily 
be  transformed  into  grannnatically  complete  sentences.  But  shall 
we  hei'e  apply  a  granunatical  analysis?  In  answering  this  ((ue.s- 
tion,  let  us  start  from  the  sentence  "what  sort  of  monkey  do  you 
want?"  If  we  stick  to  the  moi-phology  and  the  logic  of  the  expression, 
we  must  considei"  "you"  as  subject,  and  the  verb  +  its  complement 
as  the  predicate.  If  so,  the  sentence  constitutes  a  predication  of 
state.  If  we  are  jn.stified  in  making  this  interpretation,  then  we 
must  also  admit  that  the  one-membered  answer  "oh,  quite  a  diffe- 
rent kind",  I'epresents  a  part  of  the  logical  and  the  grammatical  pi'e- 
dicate  in  a  sentence  reconstructed  from  the  materials  contained  in 
the    question.     But    let    us    not    forget    the  statement  made  above 

'  P.AUL,  Prinripien  drr  Sprachycfifhichlc.  Halle   I'.tO'.l.  W'iW  sq. 
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Ihnl.  when  llie  psychological  iiiterpielalioii  deviates  h'oiii  llic 
grammatical  one  and  Ihis  deviation  is  accentually  indicalcd.  Ihc 
former  always  gives  as  result  a  predication  of  identity  or  else  a 
pi-edication  of  validity.  Now  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  (piaesitive 
question^  —  and  such  is  the  one  we  are  discussing  here  —  to 
deviate  psychologically  from  the  grammatical  and  the  logical  ana- 
lyses, since  the  notion  that  is  asked  for,  is  always  the  predomi- 
nant element  of  the  sentence,  /.  c.  the  psychological  predicate, 
i^ut  since  this  element  is  not  the  predicate- verb,  every  quassitive 
question  is  psychologically  a  predication  of  identity,  in  the  pre- 
sent case  meaning  "the  sort  of  monkey  you  want  is  which  sort?' 
The  answer  constitutes  then  the  psychological  predicate  as  is  also 
truly  maintained  by  Paul.^  Therefore,  the  curtailed  question 
"wdiat  monkey  then?"  should  be  considered  as  a  praedicatio  iden- 
litatis,  no  matter  whether  we  supplement  it  in  harmony  with 
this  analysis  as  "what  sort  of  monkey  is  it  you  want?",  or.  on 
grainuiatical  anal(\gies,  as  "what  sort  of  monke}^  do  you  waul"?. 
AV(^  may  theoi'etically  discuss  the  i)oiiil  whether  llio  (juiesitive 
(juestion  and  the  answer  put  together,  should  Ije  regarded  as 
only  one  sentence,  as  a  sort  of  co-operative  predication,  or  if 
we  ought  to  assume  the  existence  of  two  separate  sentences, 
though  of  the  same  predicational  nature.  But,  practically  speaking, 
this  is  a  matter  of  hair-splitting.  In  either  case  we  are  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  predication  where  only  a  psychological  analysis  should 
be  applied,  and  in  either  case  lliis  analysis  gives  the  same  predi- 
cational result. 

A  question,  however,  may  not  only  be  of  a  quaesilive  nature; 
t  may  also  present  a  rogative  aspect,  requiring  to  know  the 
hearer's  attitude  towards  the  validity  of  tlie  phenomenon  imi)lied  in 
the  (]uestion,  e.  </.  "Do  you  come?"  — ■  "yes  (no,  possibly,  cei'lainly. 
(^tc.)"  Here  again  Paul  considers  the  answer  as  the  i)sychological 
predicate,  the  question  itself  constituting  its  })sychological  subject. 
iVs  far  as  we  can  see,  no  objection  should  be  raised  to    this  ana- 

'  Tiie  two  principal  lciiid>  of  ([uestioii  are  l)y  Noreen  (Sprdk  och  Sfil  i,  '■2) 
lernied  'qiuesilive'  ami  'rog.alivo'  (pieslioiis,  correspoiKling  to  tlie  liermaii  deno- 
miiiatioiis  'Verdeutliclumgsfrai^e'  and  'Bestatiyuiigsfrage'  (t)eli)ruclc),  or  "Be- 
«tiniinuiig.sfrag'e"  and  IJestatii^uni'-sfrage  (Inline),  or  "Wortfrage'  and  'Satzfrage" 
(t'^enssner),  or  'iM-ganznngsfrage'  and  "Entscheidiingsfrage".  In  our  opinion 
tliey  should  l)e  denoted  according  to  their  predicational  nature,  and  tiierefore 
he  termed  'questions  of  identity'  and   'questions  of  valiility'. 

*  l^AUL.  op.  cit.,    \)1'.K 
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Ivsis.  If  the  answer  is  ciuoidoitMl  as  a  sentence,  tlnmyii  incmii- 
jtlelc,  llieii  it  is  obvionsly  a  predication  of  validily.  Ijut  sIkjuM 
llie  (|Liestion  itsell'  l)e  classed  as  siicli?  I  lei'e  also  il  is  more  (•()!•- 
rect  to  appl\'  a  psycholoi:ical  interpretation  tiian  a  logical  or  a 
grammatical  one,  since  also  in  a  rogative  ((uestion  the  former  (d- 
ivai/s  differs  from  the  latter.  Psychologically  speaking,  the  ques- 
tion involves  "Your  coming  (that  you  come)  is  what  in  respect  of 
certainty,  possibility?'.  This  implies  that  we  are  here  concerned 
with  a  predication  of  validity.  Also  here  we  may  ask  if  question 
and  answer  should  be  considered  as  a  co-operative  predication 
or  as  two  separate  connexions  belonging  to  the  same  predicational 
category. 

If  it  is  true  that  all  linguistic  utterance  consists  in  framing 
sentences,  and  if  it  is  admitted  that  a  sentence  is  a  predication, 
then  we  must  class  as  sentences  and  consequently  also  as  predi- 
cative connexions  such  morphems  as  'fire!',  "it  rains",  'what  a 
nice  house!",  'hey!',  "alas!"  etc.  The  predicational  nature  of  these 
and  similar  sentences  cannot  be  determined  from  a  grammatical 
point  of  view.  They  are  considered  to  admit  only  of  a  psycho- 
logical analysis.  But  since  they  represent  judgments,  and  since 
the  relation  between  the  principal  parts  of  judgments  may  be  lo- 
gically determined,  we  cannot  realize  the  necessity  for  operating 
with  only  a  i).sycliological  subject  and  predicate,  unless  the  logical 
analysis  is  applicable  only  to  complete  sentences.  Yet,  this  is  a 
question  of  little  moment  .';ince  here,  in  our  opinion,  the  psycho- 
logical and  the  logical  analyses  ahvays  coincide.  And  this  coin- 
cidence is  due  to  the  deficiency  in  morphological  completeness 
exhibited  by  the  expression.  Again,  this  morphological  deficiency 
makes  the  import  of  these  sentences  vague,  and,  therefore,  also 
their  predicational  interpretation  precarious. 

Touching  expressions  of  the  type  "fire!',  murder!'  Pail* 
holds  the  npiiiioii  Ihal  lliey  are  p.sychological  predicates  and  that 
the  subject  is  constituted  by  'the  situation'.  As  regards  Tu'e!', 
he  makes  the  following  analysis:  'Auf  der  einen  Seite  steht  die 
Wahrnelmiung  einer  konkreten  Erscheinung,  auf  der  andern  die 
schon  in  der  Seele  ruhende  Vorstellnng  von  Brennen  oder  Feuer, 
untcr  welcli(>  sicli  die  betrelfende  Wahrnehmung  unterordnen  la.sst. 
Nnr  als  nnvoll-l.'indiger  Ausdruck  fiir  die  Verbindung  clieser  beiden 
Elriiiciilc    kiinii    (I. IS    W'orl     l''(n<r    cin  Sat/,  sein'.     This  ri'a^oniiig 

'    I-'AUL,    OjJ.    (il..     lol. 
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involves  lliJil  llic  >|)L';tkcr  lilts  in  \icw  lo  sLihsiiiiic  ;iii  ;u'lii;il  prr- 
ceptioii  iiiidiM'  llic  iiolioii  I'liibcnliecl  in  lliu  w<n'd  tire'  ur.  in  -lioi'l, 
to  prodnco  a  j»i'cdicati(jii  ol'  .siib.sumpUuii.  AVe  do  \\u\  deny  llic 
possi))ility  of  this  iiitori)roLalioii,  foi'  11  is  llie  con-oct  one  if  a  per- 
son observes  a  phenomenon  looking  like  a  conflagration,  and  tiien 
(after  some  liesitation)  exclaimes  'fire!'  Paul  points  out  that,  from 
the  hearer's  point  of  view,  the  notion  itself  becomes  the  ])sycholo- 
gical  subject,  and  the  plienomenon,  the  psychological  predicate. 
Thus  for  the  hearer  the  meaning  is,  "whal  Ihe  speaker  calls  'hre' 
is  that  phenomenon',  which  implies  that  he  constructs  a  predi- 
cation of  idejitity  out  of  the  materials  provided  by  the  speaker's 
utieranee  and  'the  situation".  This  .suppo.sition  is  not  unreasonable 
under  certain  conditions.  However,  the  ordinary  import  of  the 
exclamation  'firel'  is  no  doubt  another,  both  from  the  speaker's  and 
the  hearer's  point  of  view.  The  sentence  is  generally  meant  to 
impart  the  existence  of  a  fire  in  the  locality  and  at  the  moment 
implied  in  "the  situation',  and  it  is  also  by  the  hearer  conceived  as 
a  j)redication  of  existence.  If  we  accept  this  interpretation,  then 
we  deny  that  the  phenomenon  percepted  constitutes  eithei'  the 
psychological  sidDJecl  or  the  psychological  predicate.  It  is  true, 
the  perception  of  fire  has  first  entered  the  consciousness  of  the 
speaker,  but  we  mean  that  it  should  not  be  conceived  as  other 
than  the  perception  of  a  phenomenon  that  has  been  expressed  in 
a  complete  sentence,  e.  g.  'a  bus  ran  over  a  man  just  now.'  In 
the  latter  case  nobody  wants  to  consider  the  phenomenon  percep- 
ted as  the  psychological  subject  and  the  complete  sentence  as  its 
psychological  predicate.  AVe  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  starting- 
point  for  a  predicational  analysis  must  be  the  import  of  the  sen- 
tence, /.  c.  in  this  case  the  thought  expressed  by  a  single 
word,  and  not  llie  ()henomenon  tliat  has  furnished  this  thought  with 
its  elements.  A  |)redicational  conversion  of  a  connexion  of  exist- 
ence of  this  type,  would  signify,  "the  locality  and  the  moment 
given  are  characterized  by  the  exi.stence  of  a  hre  (=  predication 
of  attribution)'.  But  such  an  interpretation,  though  not  in  itself 
impossible,  is  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  ordinary  way  of  think- 
ing and  may,  therefore,  be  disregarded. 

There  is  especially  one  category  of  one-membered  sentences 
whose  i)redicational  interpretation  has  long  engaged  the  attention 
of  lotiicians.  This  category  is  constituted  by  impersonal  sentences 
and  parliciilnriv   tlin<i'  of  Die  ini'leornlogiral   type,  r.  g.  "it  rains',  "it 
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snows',  'il  liail>  .  il  HiUiKk'is".  "it  llaslies'.  Tlu'  iiiijiuisoiial  (troiioiin 
has  lit'i't;  no  seinolugical  iiiiporl.  buL  only  a  I'onnal  luncLion,  its  orij^in 
being  induced  by  associative  intluence  iVoiu  coiupiele  sentences.  Jt  is 
therefore  evident  tliat  these  expressions  aie  grammatically  one- 
membered  and  that  Siitterlin'  is  Justified  in  maintaining,  'Es  blitzt" 
ist  also  psychologisch  nicht  anders  aufziifassen  wie  der  Ausdruck: 
"Ein  Blitz".  The  signification,  /.  e.  the  predicational  nature  of  such 
sentences  has  been  differently  determined  by  logicians.  Brentano 
and  Marty  class  them  as  judgments  of  existence.  But,  in  so  doing, 
they  regaril  them  as  logically  one-membered  judgments  and  conse- 
(juenlly  as  no  predications.  These  expressions  are,  as  Miklosisc:h 
puts  il.  not  only  grannuatically,  but  also  logically  and  psychologi- 
cally, "subjectslose  iSatze"  or  "Pradikatssalze".  Tlius  they  refuse  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  the  meteorological  phenomenon  itself  as  one 
menibei'.  and  tlic  idea  of  its  existence  under  the  circumstances 
given,  as  tlie  other  element  of  the  judgment.  But,  as  Sigwart^  truly 
says,  'Es  gibt  logisch  betrachtet  keine  subjectslosen  Urtheile,  audi 
das  Existentialurtheil  verkniipft  zwei  Vorstellungen".  Or,  to  quote 
Wegener's^  words  about  one-membered  sentences:  'Die  Einglied- 
rigkeit  kann  sich  ja  nur  auf  den  sprachlichen  Ausdruck  bezieheii; 
ilie  vom  Sprechenden  gewollte  und  vom  Horenden  gewonnene  Vor- 
stellung  dagegen  ist  selbstverstandlich  stets  mehrgliedrig'.  However, 
SiGWART'*  considers  the  meteorological  sentences  as  'Benennungs- 
urlheile';  the  psychological  subject  is  the  phenomenon  percepted 
and  its  linguistic  expression  constitutes  the  psychological  predicate. 
The  interpretation  is  consequently  the  same  as  is  given  by  Paul  in 
the  case  of  fire!',  i.  e.  these  sentences  are  predications  of  subsump- 
tion.  Again,  Benno  EkdxMAxn^  is  of  opinion  that  we  are  liere  concerned 
with  'unbestimmte  Kausalui'teile'.  'In  ilmen  alien',  he  says,  'wird  je- 
doch  eine  Ursache,  sei  sie  noch  so  unbestinnnt  gehalten,  mitvorge- 
stellt,  nielli  h'lliglirli  die  Wirksamkeit  des  Vorgangs  behauptet:  da  ein 
Vorgang  olmc  :Sul)strat,  eine  Tatigkeit  ohne  Subjekt  fiir  uus  schlecht- 
liin  unvorstellbar  ist.  Dadurch  ist  die  Moglichkeit  gegeben,  sie  in 
personale  Aussagen    iiljerzufuhren,  indem  das  Subjekt  genauer  be- 


'    L.    SvTTERi.iN.     Das    Wesen    der    sprachlischen     (iebilde,    Heidelberj 
190-i.  14-7. 

*  SiGWART,  l)ie  Impcrsonalicn,  Freil)urg  In  B.   lt>S8,  75. 
■•  Lit.  Ccntralblntt  190i2,  408. 

*  SiiavART,  Die  Impcrsonalien,  'i'^. 

"  Henno  EiiPMANN,  Lo(/ik,  Halle  1S92,  :!07. 
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sliiiiiiil  wird.  So  eiitslcht'ii  Ausdi'ikkt'  wic:  "del'  lliiiiincl.  dio  Wolkc 
rcgnel,  Zet'>:  vti,  daiQimiti',  imd  nacli  ilii-er  Analogie  Weiidungoii 
wic:  'Dor  Regeii  regnet'.  An  idmost.  L'(iiiivaleiiL  opinion  is  ad- 
vanced by  W.  Jerusalem^:  "Das  Priisens  der  Wahinehmungsiirtheile 
iind  also  audi  das  Prasens  der  meteorologischen  Satze  entlialt  die 
(leutliche  Beziehung  auF  die  raiimliche  Umgebung  des  Spiechenden, 
unci  diese  rdumliche  TJmgchuiKj  ist  Subject  der  Aussayc.  Das, 
woiin  cs  regnet,  ist  der  Luftraum,  das  Draussenbefindliche,  to  tSw, 
und  von  diesem  wird  gesagt,  dass  es  jelzt  regnet,  wahrend  es  ein 
anderesnial  scbneiU  blitzl,  donnerl  oder  schon  ist'.  Yet,  there 
seems  to  be  some  difference  in  the  predicational  interpretation  gi- 
ven by  Erdmann  and  .ferusalem.  Wlien  the  former  denotes  the 
meteorological  sentences  as  'judgments  of  causality",  he  evidently 
conceives  tlie  subject  as  only  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
and  not  as  an  agency.  But  the  latter  appears  to  assume  also 
a  certain  activity  or,  at  any  rate,  a  state  on  the  part  of  the 
subject  since  he  says^,  'Ein  Vorgang  wird  darin  aufgefasst  als 
Zustand  der  Umgebung  des  Sprechenden.  Diese  Umgebung  wird 
zuniichst  auch  anthropomorphisch  als  Uisache  des  Vorganges  auf- 
gefasst'. This  is  tantamount  to  interpreting  the  sentences  as  pre- 
dications of  action  or  of  state. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  all  these  inter- 
pretations. As  a  I'ule  the  meteorological  sentences  are,  no  doubt, 
predications  of  existence,  i.  c.  they  signify  that  the  meteorological 
phenomenon  has  reality  at  the  time  or  in  the  })lace  implied  in 
'the  situation"  or  particularly  expressed  in  the  sentence^.  Thus 
we  do  not  restrict  predications  of  existence  to  embrace  only  cases 
when  a  thing  or  a  phenomenon  is  indicated  as  having  existence, 
as  occurring  only  in  general,  /.  e.  without  reference  to  a  particular 
time  or  locality.  This  latter  delimitation  is,  however,  adopted  by 
Jerusalem  as  a  self-evident  matter.  He  says*.  'In  dem  Prasens  des 
Satzes:  »Es  regnet*  liegt  fiir  den  Horer  die  Aufforderung,  die  Um- 
gebung des  Sprechenden  vorzustellen.  In  Existentialsatzen  aber 
liegt  eine  solche  Aufforderung  niclit.  .  .  .  Sowie  man  nun  dem 
Satze:    »Es    regnet*    die    Foi-m    des  Exislentialsatzes  gibt:    -Hegen 

'  W.  Jerusalem,  Die   Urtheilsf unction.  Wien  uiid  I.ei|)ziy    1895.   1:2(>. 
^  W.  Jeru-salem,  op.  cit.,  129. 

'  John  Venn,  The  Principles  of  Empirical  or  Inductirc  Loyic.  London 
1907,  i:]i. 

*  W.  Jerusalem,  op.  cit..  1-ii. 
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[>[>',  so  Misriiiilil  sich  xildii  ilic  I  !c(l<'iitLUijj;'  du.s  I'riisL'lis.  Dcr 
Silt/  bi'ck'iilcl  iiiiii  nielli  iiu'lii-:  llicr  in  dieser  Umgebiing  rogiiel  es 
jel/.t,  soiidcni  cr  bcdciiU'l,  dass  cs  in  dcr  Welt,  so  etwas  wie  llc- 
geu  nberlianpl  gobe'.  He  evidently  carries  his  delimitation  ad  ab- 
siirduin  when  proclaiming'.  W'enn  dcr  Didder  sagt:  l']s  gibt  ein 
(iliick,  das  ohne  lleir:>.  danii  Cahlen  wir  in  dem  impersoiialen  Aiis- 
driicko  deutlich  die  Be/deliimg  aid"  die  Welt,  in  der  wir  leben;  mid 
von  (hesei'  wird  gesagt,  sie  sei  so  eingericht(d,  dass  I'in  (Jh'ick  ojnie 
Keu"  darin  moglich  sei.  Es  wird  also  die  VVelt,  in  der  wir  lebeu,  als 
Subject  durch  das  angegebene  Priidicat  bestimmt'.  But  w"e  are  e(|iially 
jiistilied  in  saying  that  tlie  world  in  wliich  we  live,  is  the  subject 
also  in  cases  recognized  by  Jerusalem  as  undoubted  sentences  of 
existence,  c.  y.  'es  gibt  einzellige  Organismen',  'es  gibt  keine  Ge- 
spenster".  With  the  narrow  limits  of  existential  judgments  drawn 
l)y  Jerusalem,  he  must  preclude  from  this  category  the  meteoro- 
logical serdences,  because  tliey  alivaijs  refer  to  a  particular  time 
and  space.  But  the  same  excuse  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  Benno 
Erdmann  since  he  denotes  as  existential  judgments  expressions  of 
the  type  "es  tagt,  diimmert,  dnnkelt',  'es  ist  Sommer'.  For  also 
liere,  the  existence  of  the  phenomenon  is  limited  to  a  special  time 
and  locality.  However,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  fair  delimitation  of  an 
existential  predication  to  say  that  it  includes  also  sentences  of  the 
latter  type.  And  if  so,  we  cannot  tind  any  predicational  difference 
lietween  'it  dawns',  "it  is  getting  dusk'  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
ordinary  imj)ort  of  "it  rains",  "it  hails',  etc.  on  the  other.  x\  logical 
conversion  of  the  elements  in  such  a  |)redication  of  existence  gives 
also  here  as  result  a  predication  t)f  attribution,  as  was  the  case  in 
'fire!"  The  signification  is  then:  "the  locality  and  the  moment  given  are 
characterized  by  the  existence  of  the  meteorological  phenomenon  in 
c[uestion'.  Here  also,  we  consider  this  interpretation  not  as  impos- 
sible, but  as  artificial.  It  is  evidently  such  conversions  of  existen- 
tial predications  that  Jerusalem  had  in  view  when  analysing  the 
sentence  'es  gibt  ein  (duck,  das  ohne  lieu"',  tliough  such  a  con- 
version is  here  more  onl  of  place  than  in  meteorological  sentences. 
Also  the  latter  would  no  doubl  have  l)een  analysed  in  I  lie  >aiiie 
way  if  he  liad  not  consideretl  the  meteorological  i)heiiomenon  as 
a  stale  or  a  sort  of  arlivity  on  the  part  of  the  suiTounding  space. 
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Vcl  llici'c  is  (iiM,'  case  ill  wliicii  il  is  |ii(T('iali|c  hi  coiir-idt'i"  siidi 
a  cuiiversioii  ^)\'  a  iiu'lcorological  scnttiicc  as  llic  I'cal  iinpuii  ul" 
the  pix'dicatioii.  'Jliis  is  when  the  iiupeisoiial  verb  lias  iiileiiijxi- 
ral  sense,  c.  ;/.  'ICs  regnel  hauiig  iin  Salzbnrgischen'.  Wo  ninsi, 
conenf  in  Ihe  iiilri|ii-eh-ili(»ii  of  this  example  given  by  Jerusalem': 
\Sagt  man  /..  1!.:  »Ks  I'egnel  haiit1g»,  so  (Iraiigt  sicli  solurt  die  Krage 
auf:  »woy»  ViV^r  ich  nnn  liinzii:  \u\  Salsbiifgisclieii  ,  daiin  is! 
ill  (lem  Urllieile,  wie  jeiler  sielit.  das  Salzbm-gciiand  Subject  und 
wird  priidicativ  dadurch  bcstimml.  dass  ihm  (he  Eigenthi'imlich- 
keit,  hautig  Regenvvetler  zn  haben,  zugeschriebeii  wii'd."  We  liavi^ 
inainlained  thai,  the  impersonal  sentences  considered  here,  generally 
represent  predications  of  existence.  We  readily  admit  that,  though 
only  occasionally  and  under  the  circumstances  indicated  in  the  case 
of  'lire!',  they  also  may  constitute  predications  of  subsum])tioii  im- 
l>lying  then,  'the  phenomen  I  perceive  now  is  rain,  etc."  Thus  far 
the  meteorological  sentences  offer  a  ])redicational  pai'allel  to  ex- 
|)ressi(ins  of  the  typi'  "tiro'.  Lastly,  we  do  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  the  interpretations  given  l)y  Erdmann  and  .Jerusalem,  since  we 
meet  with  sentences  such  as:  c.  lt>'.K)  ,b'.  En;/.  Lpy.  "284  jial  wcder 
bi-gan  to  reinie  faste.  1833  Tennyson  lAtdij  of  Shalotf  IV.  i.  Heavily 
the  low  sky  raining  Over  tower'd  Gamelot.  For  these  examples  .show^ 
that,  in  impersonal  sentences  of  the  meteorological  type,  an  agency 
or  a  cause  of  the  occurrence  may  be  present  to  the  speaker's  (or 
the  hearer's)  mind.  But  we  do  deny  that  such  a  subject  is  al- 
ways, or  even  generally,  salient  in  every  speaker's  consciousness. 
Thus  the  mistake  in  the  interpretations  made  by  logicians,  does 
not  consist  in  the  interpretations  then)selves,  but  in  the  fart  thai 
each  considers  his  own  opinion  as  the  only  one  })Ossil)le. 

In  the  ealegory  of  one-mendjered  sentences  Sutterun-  includes 
exclamations  of  the  type  'what  a  nice  house!'  lie  considers  then 
the  morpliem  ex|)ressed,  as  the  ])sy etiological  |)redicate.  and  the 
thing  percepted,  as  the  i)sycliological  subject.  The  I'esullant  inter- 
j)retation  is  consequently  a  predication  of  atti'ibiition.  Again,  the 
analysis  made  by  AVundt^  is  difl'ereiil.  tie  looks  upon  such  sen- 
tences as  morphologically  complete.  He  maintains  that  their  con- 
stituent parts  aie  a  subject  and  an  attribute,  but  no  jiredicate. 
He    considers  them,   therefore,  as    a    particular  type  dt  connexions, 

'  W.  Jebcsai.km,  dp.  fit..   1"27. 
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wiiieli  lie  ik'iiulu.s  ;i.->  itliril)iili\  r  in  conlriulirilinclidii  lo  llic  [ii'cdii-ii- 
livc  Ivpe.  Tliis  rfoeiiis  In  inijily  llial  Ik;  dues  iiol  recogiii/c  lliciii 
.'IS  [iredicallDUs;  and  yet  lie  iiicliidcs  in  the  allrihntivo  ciite|Ji'ory  snrli 
obvious  prcdicalions  as  'lliis  Injnse  is  nice'.  BuL  his  oijinion  is  no 
doiibl  due  lo  a  coiilnsion  between  a  inorplioloyical  and  a  seiiio- 
loLiieal  cla^.-itieatioii.  Tlii'  siL;iiilicatioii  of  the  two  seiit('n('es  is  sncli 
that  both  represent  predications  of  attribution.  Tiie  loriii  of  llie 
sentences  is  such  that  one  represents  an  adjunct  connexion.  Ilie 
other  a  predicative  one.  Now  the  very  po.stulate  is  false  on  which 
Wundt  lias  based  his  opinion.  The  expression 'what  a  nice  liousel'  is 
not  a  complete  sentence,  since  it  contains  no  intUcation  ivhich  house 
it  is  that  is  denoted  as  'nice'.  Thus  the  starthig-point  /.  c.  the 
siiiiject  of  the  jiredication  is  iiol  cxiiressed.  The  sentence  is  mor- 
phologically one-membered  and  the  iuleipi-etation  given  Ijy  SiU- 
terlin  is  no   doubt  the  correct  one. 

The  ])rinci])al  object  of  iiilerjectional  .sentences,  says  Nohee.n'. 
is  to  give  vent  Lo  a  ]jsychical  tension  on  the  i)art  of  the  .speakei-. 
It  so.  these  expressions  always  impl)^  that  the  speaker  is  {)er- 
ceptive  of  a  sensation  and  lo  this  extent  they  should  all  be  classed 
as  predications  of  perception  from  the  hearer's  point  of  view. 
This  is  particularly  manifest  in  "impulsive"  sentences,  which  pre- 
sent the  strongest  emotional  character  and  which  are  rudi- 
ments of  the  exclamative  sentence,  e.  g.  ohl,  ah!,  ha!,  aha! 
(denoting  surpri.se);  'hey!,  hurrah!"  (denoting  joy);  "ah!,  alas!, 
heigho!'  (denoting  grief);  'whew!,  p.shaw!.  fie!'  (denoting  dis- 
like, vexation  etc.).  But,  from  the  speakers  point  of  view,  the 
interjections  have  also  a  certain  amount  of  comnmnicative  i)ur- 
pose.  This  fimction  is  more  salient  in  the  two  other  interjec- 
tional  categories  distinguished  by  Noreeii,  i.  c.  the  'repulsive'  or 
'echoic'  category,  and  the  "compulsive'  or  "exhortalivc'  one.  The 
echoic  intej'jection  is  in  that  case  a  rudiment  of  a  nanalive  >v\\- 
tence.  which  often  is  subjoined  by  way  of  explanation.  According 
to  Noreen  the  echoic  interjection  tries,  by  imitation  of  sounds,  move- 
ments, etc..  to  characterize  the  external  cause  of  the  speaker's 
psychical  state.  This  inii)]ies  that  it  represents  a  predication  of 
subsumption  or  of  attribution.  But  the  connnunicative  import  of 
echoic  interjections  may.  in  our  opinion,  also  be  to  indicate  the 
occasional    existence    of    the    pliiniomenon    phonetically  symbolized 
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{=  j)i'f(lic;ili(iii  n\'  (wislciicc)-  111  sIkhI.  IIic\"  seem  t(i  olTcr  a  jncdi- 
calioiiKl  piiiallcl  1(1  oiic-iiicinhcred  .sciilr'nccs  of  Uie  lypo  "lire!", 
'it  i-aiiiri".  To  lukc  a  lew  cxaiiiples:  lODO  rasqitH's  Apol.  J  Dij.  b. 
Boiinse,  thers  a  gun  gone  olT.  Kilo  Shaks.  Temp.  I  ii.  Hark,  liarki 
Bough,  wougli.  liS44  Dickens  (.'/iris/ hi.  Carol,  Clk\sli,  clang,  liammer; 
cling,  dong,  bell.  Bell,  dong,  ding.  Longfellow  (Matzner,  Eng.  Gr. 
I,  1-78)  Caw!  (;a\v!  the  rooks  are  calling.  1909  .1.  Goiter  Morrison, 
Maeauleif  59  (quol.)  Bang,  whang,  whang  goes  the  drum,  And 
tootle-tee-tootle  the  life.  Let  it  be  noticed,  however,  that  interjections 
in  general  are  often  used  as  elements  of  sentence.  Such  is  per- 
haj)s  the  case  in  the  last  quotation  and  most  certainly  in  the 
followiny  example:  Kilo  Shaks.  Winter's  Tale  IV,  iii,  9.  The  laik 
that   lirra-lyra  chants. 

The  compulsive  interjections  have  as  secondary  |>urpose  to  ])e 
cxliorlations,  and  are  therefoi'e  rudiments  of  llie 'hortative"  sentence, 
with  which  they  are  often  combined,  e.  y.  "hush!',  ^hillaljy!",  'halloa!', 
'gee,  gee!',  'whoa!'  In  this  function  therefore  they  claim  the  same 
predicational  analysis  as  imperatives  and  vocatives.  Let  us  briefly 
discuss  the  principle  of  predicational  analysis  that  should  be  apj)- 
lied  to  the  latter.  Communicative  sentences  are  divided  by  Noreen' 
into  three  categories  according  as  their  purpose  is  to  give  intbrma- 
tion  about  the  emotional,  the  volitional,  or  the  perceptive  and  con- 
ceptual life  of  the  speakei'.  Thus  it  is  a  modal  point  of  view  on 
which  he  has  based  his  division:  exclamative,  voluntative,  and  nar- 
rative sentences.  Now  a  predicational  analysis  of  all  these  cate- 
gories must  disregard  this  modal,  this  subjective  jtoint  of  view, 
or  else  the  analysis  will  always  give  as  result  a  |)redication 
of  identity.  If  we  interpret  llie  imperative  'go!"  as  'my  wish 
is  that  you  go',  then  wo  must  also  analyse  the  nari'ative  sen- 
tence 'you  are  a  coward'  as  'my  opinion  is  tlial  yon  arc  a  co- 
ward', and  the  exclamative  sentence  "how  bcaulifnl!"  nmsl  be  in- 
terpi-eted  as  'my  feeling  in  respect  of  this  is  the  one  that  beauty 
ins])ires'.  It  is  the  different  atlitudes  of  the  speaker  in  respect  of 
the  material  iniporl  of  llic  sentences  thai  has  found  eN])ression  in 
the  })eculiai-ity  of  their  form.  We  must  disregard  these  attitudes 
and,  instead,  ad((])l  the  principle  of  basing  the  predicational  analysis 
on  Ihe  material  -  the  objective  —  import  of  I  he  .sentence.  Now  iin- 
j)eratives  seem  always  to  imply  an  exhortation  lo  perform  a 
specihed  aclion,  c  ij.  'don'l  nioM'!'.  'hnri'V  up!",  and  also  xocatives 
c.  <).  "(Ihai'les!',  "ladies  and  gentlemen!'  always  involve  very  much 
the    same    in  so  far  as   lliey   r(^((nirr   Ihe  jxMson   spoken   lo.   I(»   pay 
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ntleiitioii  lo  llic  spcaki  r.  'Tlicy  .ire  euiiscciuciilly  iircdicalicjus  of 
adioii  and  as  such  \\c  iiiav  llici-(ii)re  denote  also  (•oi)ii)iilsivc  in- 
tci'jectioiis  in  as  far  as   they  are  coiiimunifative. 

We  liave  lieen  sntistied  to  consider  |)redicatioiially  only  sniiic 
typical  examples  of  nnc-iiiciiilicied  or  iiicoiii[ileh'  sentences.  We 
have  fonnd  Ihal  hcic  wc  must  Li'enerally  operate  only  willi  a 
))syclioloii"ical  or.  il  we  so  will,  also  with  a  logical  snbject  and 
predicate.  We  adniil  Ihal  il  ol'lcn  is  diflicult  to  strictly  determine 
I  heir  predicational  nature.  We  also  admit  that  our  own  interpretation 
of  the  examples  analysed  may  be  wrong.  We  venture,  liowever,  lo 
maintain  that,  if  we  are  liere  concerned  with  predications,  the  kinds 
Ihey  represent  do  not  dilTcr  from  lliose  met  with  in  complete  sen- 
tences. This  being  so.  we  need  n(<L  pay  any  particular  aft{Mition 
to  them  in  arranging  the  predicational  categories. 

In  llie  foregoing  pages  we  have  <eQn  tliat.  in  com})lete  sen- 
t(Mices.  the  psychological  analysis  often  deviates  from  the  gram- 
jiialical  rtne.  AVe  may  here  add  tliat  tlie  logical  analysis  often 
disagrees  bolli  \\\\\\  Ihe  psycliological  and  the  graimnatical  inlerpre- 
lation.  It  is  suflicient  to  illustrate  this  fact  Ijy  a  single  example. 
Tak(;  a  sentence  where  the  predicate-veii)  has  a  passive  sense,  e.  r/. 
'the  book  was  read  by  him'.  Tiie  i'(;sulL  of  tlie  psychological  ana- 
lysis \aries  according  to  the  different  significations  that  nuiy  i)e 
lent  to  il  by  the  speakei'.  Any  of  the  independent  morphems  may 
occasionally  constitute  the  p.sychological  predicate,  the  rest  of  the 
morphems  representing  the  p.sychological  subject.  (Jrammatically 
speaking,  the  initial  moi'phem  is  here  the  subject,  but,  from  a 
logical  point  of  view,  the  tiling  that  performs  the  function  implied 
ill  the  predicate,  constitutes  the  subject,  and  lliis  thing  is  ex- 
pressed by  (he  agential  elemeiil  ol'  Ihe  sentence.  We  repeal  the 
assertion  made  l)efore,  that  it  is  Ihe  morphology  that  condi- 
tions the  difference  in  grammatical,  logical,  and  p.sychological  ana- 
lysis. The  morpliology  may  lie  such  thai  the  predicational  ana- 
lysis is  uniform  from  any  point  of  view.  This  is  possible  only  in 
what  we  call  logical  predications.  It  may  also  be  such  that  the 
analysis  is  different  h-om  any  point  of  view.  Such  may  be  Ihe 
case  onlv  in  non-logical  predicalinns.  The  morphology  may  hu'ther 
be  such  thai  Ihe  grammalical  and  the  logical  analyses  coincide, 
l)ut  differ  from  the  psychological  inlerpi'elation.  which  only  occurs 
in  logical  connexions.  II  may  also  be  of  such  a  nature  thai 
Ihe  grannnatical   and   the   p.-ycholoLiical   analyses  agi-(.'t\   but   deviate 
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IVoiii  lilt'  l(t,>^i(,';il  one.  wliicli  is  ))()ssib]e  only  in  iioii-lo^icnl  con- 
nexions. L.islly,  llicre  Mi'e  (•onii)let.e  sentences  lliat  rlo  not.  arl- 
niit  of  n  -r.iinninUciil  analysis,  but  only  of  a  psychological  or  a 
logicjil  one.  Siidi  is  llie  case  with  cerl.iiii  iiii|)(i'sonal  expres- 
sions, ill  view  of  all  these  predicational  discrepancies,  we  may 
ask,  wliicli  analysis  should  he  applied  in  instituting  the  predicn- 
tional  categories  and  in  interpreting  the  individual  examples?  II 
seems  bewildering,  if  we  must  here  pay  attention  to  the  three- 
fold analysis  mentioned.  And  yet.  it  is  oar  duty  to  do  so.  What- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is.  in  our  opinion,  a  self-evi- 
dent luatter  that  gi'iiiiiiiuir  cannot  dispense  willi  the  notions  of 
a  psyehological  and  a  logical  subject  and  predicate  ;niy  more  than 
with  their  grammatical  counterparts.  Tlie  distinction  of  a  psycho- 
logical subject  is  necessitated  not  only  l)y  the  existence  of  one- 
membered  sentences,  but  also  by  the  oft-occurring  di-screpancy 
l)etween  form  and  sense  in  tlie  same  complete  sentence.  As  will 
be  shown  in  the  sequel.  th<'  notion  of  logical  subject  has  chiefly 
originated  from  a  pai'ticular  discrepancy  in  form  and  sense  between 
different  sentences.  And  this  discrepancy  is  of  such  extreme 
linguistic  importance  that  the  distinction  of  a  logical  subject  is 
indispensable  lo  make  this  difference  clear.  But  its  distinction  is 
also  ju.stified  by  the  existence  of  com])lete  sentences  where  no 
grammatical   subject   is  distinguishable. 

The  intricacy  of  the  predicational  i)roblem  thus  conceived,  is, 
however,  more  apparent  than  real.  When  the  psychological  analysis 
deviates  from  the  grammntical  one.  and  this  deviation  is  accent- 
ually indicated,  we  should  remember,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
invarial)le  result  of  the  former  is  a  predication  of  identity  or  a 
predication  of  validity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  deviation 
may  affect  all  I  lie  multifarions  kinds  of  predication  grammatically 
distinguishable.  Again,  when  the  deviation  is  not  linguistically 
marked,  tlie  result  of  the  j)sychological  analysis  seems  regularly 
to  be  a  predication  of  identity,  of  attribution,  or  of  depen- 
dency. Lastly,  the  cases  when  the  logical  analysis  deviates  from 
the  grammatical  one.  may  be  considered  as  a  particular  predic- 
ational category.  These  facts  no  doubt  simplify  matters  as  regards 
predicational  interpretation. 

it.    Divisjoii  Which   should   be   the  chief  diffei-entiating  principle  for  a  classi- 

of  prodie-     ,.       r  •  .•    i  i  r      i  ■  ■        n  I  I  1      I     I 

atioTis        licalioii    n\    Ilic    iircdical ivc    coiiiicnkmis.-'      It   seems   lo   ih  llial    Ian- 
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^-lUiLTi'  ilscir  suii'ircsls  llic  r((|iiisit('  niiswci-.  Tlioii^li  tciisi's.  iikkkIs. 
and  tciiso-a.-poi-ls  do  ikiI  iiilliirncr  llic  Li-ciicial  iialiii-p  ol'  a  prc- 
dicalioii,  llial  is.  Ikiwi^vci',  llic  case  with  llio  particular  seniolo^Mcal 
import  of  a  vcrjj  that  has  Ixmmi  called  lis  roicc  The  active,  pas- 
sive, and  I'ellexive  senses  of  vei'hs  have,  in  Englisli  and  in  liidd- 
l<]nroi)ean  languages  in  general,  developed  to  be  graniniatical  ca- 
tegories, since  each  has  iiornially  found  its  expression  in  a  regular 
formative  principle.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  seiuological  dif- 
ference is  of  such  paramount  predicational  importance  that  it 
should  he  the  leading  principle  for  a  division  of  the  j^redicative 
connexions. 

If  we  consider  the  pi-cdications  whose  normal  expression  of 
the  predicate  verb  is  the  acli\e  foiMii,  we  will  find  that  the  gram- 
matical subjecl  and  predicate  generally  coincide  with  the  logical 
subject  and  predicate.  Again,  an  examination  of  the  connexions 
where  the  pi-edicate-verb  has  the  passive  form,  will  show  that  here 
a  grammatical  and  a  logical  analysis  generally  disagi'ee.  We  shall 
lind  llial  llie  grammatical  subject  has,  from  a  logical  point  of  view, 
an  adjunct  relation  to  the  predicate-verb  and  that  the  logical  sub- 
ject forms  a  constituent  of  the  gi-ammalical  predicate.  Lastly,  if 
w(^  analyse  sentences  willi  a  i)r-edical(^-verb  in  the  retlexive  form,  it 
will  turn  out  Ihal  the  grammatical  .subject  is  generally  identical 
witii  the  logical  one,  but  at  the  same  time  presents  an  adjunct 
relation  to  the  verbal  element  of  the  predicate,  and  this  relation 
is  expi'essed  by  the  I'eflexive  or  the  recijjrocal  pronouns.  Thus  the 
i-ejation  between  the  sulvjecl  antl  the  ])redicate  is  here  intermediate 
between  the  one  offered  l)y  an  active  predication  and  the  one  re- 
presented by  a  passive  connexion,  and  this  i-elation  has,  therefore, 
up  till   now  been  designated  as  'middle'. 

We  have  stated  that  the  active,  passive,  and  reflexive  forms 
of  the  predicate-verb  generally  imply  three  different  relations  be- 
tween the  grammatical  suljject  and  the  grammatical  predicate,/,  e. 
I  hey  involve  three  different  predicational  categories.  On  the  autho- 
rity afforded  l)y  the  evidence  of  language  itself,  we  deem  the  dis- 
tinction of  these  categories  of  such  imi)ortance  that  we  shall  in- 
stitute them  as  the  principal  kinds  of  the  predicative  connexions. 
From  a  tiM-minological  point  of  view  it  is  imp(jsil)le  to  denote  them 
as  active,  passive,  oi-  reflexive  pi-edications,  since  these  terms  should 
only  regai'd  their  morphology.  For,  it  will  be  reuKMnbered  Ihal 
in   many  sent(.'nces,   the   predicational   element   is  ;ni   ;uixiliary  de.--li- 
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(lite  of  v('rl);il  voice.  ;i)i(l  ynt  llicy  Call  williin  the  raiitio  of  our  di- 
vision, it  sliould  also  1)0  iKiticcd  lliat  very  often  llie  active,  pas- 
sive, or  I'ellexive  Con  a  of  llie  predicate-verb  is  no  true  criterion  of 
Dig  predicational  aspect  of  ilie  sentence.  Tims  in  English  a  verb 
in  flie  active  form  lias  oricii  llie  sani(}  fnnelion  as  a  verb  in  the  passive 
t'orni,  e.  g.  M.uryat  I'efer  Simple  ch.  xi.  The  captain  came  on  board, 
die  anchor  ireighed.  H.  J.  Byron  Married  in  Haste  HI.  WoiTt  die 
picture  .sW^r'  It  may  also  correspond  to  a  reflexive  sense,  e.  g. 
177i  Goldsm.  ^at.  Hist.  VIII,  1 '.»'.».  The  recesses  in  which  she 
ultimately  hides.  1885  Manch.  Exam  \^1  Jan.  *'  2.  The  ladies  .  .  dress 
in  blacks  and  drabs.  On  tlie  other  Jiand,  a  predicate-verb  in  the  pas- 
sive form  may  be  e(|uivalent  to  a  vei-b  in  the  active  form,  e.  g.  mod. 
Her  bonnet  and  dress  were  all  crushed  (-  to  be  in  a  crushed  state,  also 
=  to  become  crushed).  18^2''2  Lamb  Ella  Ser.  1.  Distant  Corre- 
spondents, If  you  do  not  make  haste  to  return,  there  will  he  little  left 
to  greet  you,  of  me,  or  mine.  Moreover,  a  verb  in  the  reflexive  form 
may  have  the  same  function  as  a  verb  in  the  active  form,  e.  g.  c.  1489 
Gaxton,  Blanchardyn  xxi,  71  1  have  not  perceived  me  of  this  that 
ye  telle  me.  1714  Ell  wood  Autohiogr.  'i.  He  betook  himself  to  Lon- 
don. It  may  also  assume  an  essentially  passive  sense,  though  the 
original  reflexive  function  is  also  salieid,  e.  g.  ISBO  Tyndall,  Glac. 
I.  xxii.  I •'>•.»  He  had  .  .  injured  himself  in  crossing  the  Gemmi.  190^2 
Barnes-Grundy  Thames  Camp  III.  I  nettled  myself  badly.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  an  imperative  necessity  to  keep  distinctly 
apart  active,  passive,  and  reflexive  form  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
several  senses  they  iiormaUg  represent,  on  the  otlier.  We  must  choose 
otiiei-  denominations  for  the  different  predicational  relations  whose 
mor])liological  cliaracteristics  these  forms  generally  coiistitut(\  And 
we  can  scarcely  tind  any  t(;rins  that  l)etter  make  the  ditt'ei'encc 
of  these  relations  conspicuous  than  the  expressions  logical,  non- 
logical,  and   middle  predications. 

WundVs  Wo    have    insliluted    three  principal   kinds  of  pi'edicalive  con- 

rlnssijic-     iioxion.      It   remains  to  consider  tlieii-  subdivision. 

at  ion  oj 
judgmruts.  In   classifying  logical  predications  we  might  expecl   to  be  ma- 

terially aided  ])y  logic.  This  doctrine  that  recognizes  the  function 
of  judgment  as  its  chief  study,  should  pay  due  attention  to  a  cla.s- 
silication  of  the  judgments  themselves  also  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  relation  existing  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 
F)Ut  it  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  an  exhaustive  or  even  .systema- 
tic   distinction    of    Ihis  kind.     The  bi'sl   classitication  to  our  know- 
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ledge  i.^  llie  one  snbmilUMi  by  Wundt,  nlllioiigli  the  prcdicational 
point  of  view  is  not  always  adliercd  to.  lie  distinguishes  four 
j)i'incipal  categories  of  forms  of  judgnienl  according  to  the  differ- 
ent aspects  tliey  are  considered  to  present.  These  are:  the  forms 
of  liie  subject,  the  forms  of  the  predicate,  the  forms  of  relation,  and  the 
foi-ms  of  validity.  From  a  prcdicational  point  of  view  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  forms  of  the  predicate  and  the  forms  of  relation, 
since  they  alone  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  predicate  qua- 
lifies the  subject.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  these  categories  as 
determined  by  Wundt  ^ 

The  forms  of  the  predicate  of  a  judgment  are  divided  by  him 
into  three  categories,  in  which  the  form  of  the  predicate  represents 
the  three  general  directions  of  'the  function  of  judgment'. 

If  the  predicate  is  a  notion  of  state  (Zustandbegriff ),  the  judg- 
ment is  designated  as  narrative.  This  is  the  earliest  and  most 
primitive  form  of  judgment.  The  predicate  implies  a  statement 
about  an  occurrence,  or  a  state  and  condition.  The  characteristic 
form  of  the  predicate  is  a  verb  of  material  signification,  and  as  an  im- 
portant criterion  is  in.stituted  that  the  verb  has  temporal  sense.  The 
subject  riiay  have  definite  or  indefinite,  singular  or  plural  sense.  It 
was  originally  represented  by  concrete  substances  only,  later  also 
by  abstract  substances,  though  they  cannot  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  narrative.  As  illustrative  examples  are  given  'Gasar  ging 
iiber  den  Rubico  und  rtickte  gegen  Rom  vor',  'die  Tugend  begliickt', 
'das.Gute  wird  belohnt',  'das  Verbrechen  findet  seine  Strafe'.  The 
last  tlii'ee  sentences  have  the  form  of  a  narrative  judgment,  but 
tlj('  intemporal  sense  of  the  predicate-verbs  and  the  abstract  na- 
ture of  the  subjects  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  explanatory 
judgment.  They  are,  therefore,  'mixed'  judgments  and  they  may 
without  a  semological  change  often  be  turned  into  the  form  of  an 
explanatory  judgment,  e.  (j.  'die  Tugend  ist  ein  beglCickender  See- 
lenzustand'.  Also  .such  a  sentence  as  'er  {i.  e.  der  Kalkspath)  kry- 
stallisirt  in  Rhomboedern'  is  by  Wundt  ^  denoted  as  a  'mixed'  judg- 
ment, since  it  is  narrative  in  form,  but  descriptive  in  sense.  Now, 
let  it  form  a  part  of  a  definition  and  this  descriptive  judgment  as- 
sumes the  nature  of  an  explanatory  judgment,  which  is  the  most 
adequate  form  of  a  definition,  c.  (/.  'Der  Kalkspath  ist  ein  vorwie- 
gend   aus    kohlensaurem  Kalk  bestehendes  Mineral  (explanalory  in 

'  Wi'NDT.  Lnc/ih:  Sliitt!,Mrt    180:^  (:2"'»  od.).   183  pq.:   lito  <([. 
Sundin:  Fred,  categ.  and  pred.  change  in  English.  «* 
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Ibi'iii),  or  isl  farblos  oder  weiss  (descriptive  in  fonii),  kiystallisirt 
ill  llliombordpni  nnd  briclil  da>;  Licht  dop]-)elt  (narrative  in  form)". 
If  Uie  i)i'edif:ale  is  a  nolion  of  qiialily  (Eigeii.scii.al'lsbegrin),  llie 
judgment  is  denoted  as  descriptive.  Chronologically  this  class 
holds  an  inlermediale  place  between  the  narrative  and  the  (explana- 
tory jndgments.  Heix'  the  predicate  determines  the  subject  as  hav- 
ing a  certain  qnality  immanent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The 
characteristic  grammatical  form  of  \]\o  predicate  is  an  adjeclive, 
and  the  verbal  element  is  mostly  verbnm  snbstantivum  {i.  e.  "to  be'). 
As  an  essential  criterion  is  established  that  the  verbal  element 
has  intempoi'al  sense.  The  subject  is  always  a  definite  substance, 
il  is  originally  represented  by  concretes,  but  subsequently  also  by 
absti'acts.  As  illusti'ative  instances  of  purely  descriptive  judgments 
are  adduced,  "der  llimmel  ist  blau",  "diese  I'arbe  ist  roth',  "der 
Tisch  ist  lang'.  Now,  let  us  lend  a  temporal  sense  to  the  i)redi- 
cate-verb  in  these  sentences  so  as  to  say,  Vler  Ilinunel  war  blau', 
Miese  Farbe  war  roth',  'dor  Tisch  wird  lang  seiiv.  In  this  ease 
we  are  concerned  with  'mixed'  judgments;  they  ai-e  at  Ihe  same 
time  descriptive  and  nai'rative.  In  judgments  such  as  'er  ist  nH'id(>'^ 
'er  ist  bereit  elwas  zu  thun'  the  predicational  element  lias  temjx)- 
i-al  sense, M)ecause  the  quality  is  conceived  as  tenipoi'ai-y  and  con- 
se(juently  as  a  state  ('Zustand").  Such  judgments  are,  therefore,  con- 
sidered by  WuNDT  to  be  descriptive  in  form  only;  in  realily  they 
ar(^  nai'rrdive  and  tlie  predicate  may,  Iherefore.  always  be  couched 
in  a  verbal  form,  e.  g.  'er  ist  ermiidet",  "er  hat  sicli  beieit  erklai-l". 
Take  further  such  examples  as  'Sti-afen  sind  nutzlich',  'alter  An- 
fang  ist  scliwer",  '(Ji'iinde  sind  wohlfeil'.  The  subjects  are  here 
constituted  by  abstract  subslances.  I3ut  these  are  destitut(^  of  cpia- 
lilies  by  means  of  which  the  luay  be  described.  They  can  be  uuide  Ihe 
sul)ject  neither  of  a  narration  nor  of  a  description.  They  can  be  made 
the  srd)jecl  of  an  ex})lanation  only,  /.  c.  they  are  put  inio  I'ela- 
lion  lo  otlier  substances.  Thus  the  judgments  quoted  are  descrip- 
tive in  form,  bill  explan.Htory  in  sense,  and  tlieir  adequate  form 
is,  therefore,  a  subslaiilival  pix^licate,  c  (j.  'Strafen  sind  ni'it/liche 
I'linriclilungeu',  "aller  Anfaiig  ist  ein  schw(M"es  Untornehmen",  '(Irrinde 
sind  wohlfeile  Auskimftsinitler.  As  to  this  addition  of  a  notion 
of  substance,   Wundt  maintains  [o]).  cif.  p.  ISS):  "In    Walirheil  deii- 

'  Tlie  teriiis  'tcmpor.-il"  and  inloiniiorar  as  ajipliod  In  llie  sense  nf  a  vcrli 
are  used  by  Noreen  {Vcirt.  sjirdk,  V.  iii  |i.  '■Il'.i  8(4.)  and  correspond  to  wlial 
Sweet  (A  New  Em/.  Gram.  I.  40.'i)  doiioles  as 'detiuile' and 'iiidefniile"  tenses. 
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ken  wir  iiiis  hci  jeiu'ii  L'rtlifiloii  (/.  r.  'Slrafoii  sind  nfil/licli',  etc.) 
an  und  fur  sicli  sclioii  in  unl)t'.stiniintei-ei'  Weisc  (Mnon  (lorarligcn 
Begrifl'  liin/.n;  wir  deiiken  .sic  niclil  als  beschreibende,  sondern  von 
vornherein  als  erklarende  Urlbeilo".  Also  truly  descriptive  judg- 
ments may  easily  be  turned  into  the  form  of  an  explanatory  judg- 
ment and  they  adopt  then  also  an  explanatory  sense.  This  is  the 
case  if,  instead  of  saying  'der  Wasserstoff  ist  elektropositiv',  'dei- 
Di.iinaiit  ist  stark  liclilbrediend',  we  use  the  form  'dor  Wasserstoff 
ist  cin  elektioi)Ositiv('s  l^]lement',  'der  Diamant  ist  ein  stark  licht- 
brechender  Kryslall".  This  is  in  Wundt's  opinion  also  the  case  if 
we  repeal  in  the  predicate  the  same  notion  of  substance  llial  con- 
stitutes (he  snl)ject  of  the  descriptive  judgment.  He  says  {<)]>. 
(if.  p.  190),  'Wenn  ich  statt  des  einfach  beschreil)enden  Urtlieils: 
»dieser  Berg  ist  hocli  und  steil»  sage:  »dieser  Berg  ist  ein  liolifi' 
und  steiler  Berg»,  so  babe  ich  durch  die  Wiederholung  des  Gegen- 
standsbegriffes  etwas  hinzugefugt,  was  zwar  die  Richligkeit  des  IJi-- 
tlieils  nicht  verandert,  aljer  woran  doch  in  der  einfacheii  Beschrei- 
buMg  nirlii  gedaclit  war,  dcam  diese  beabsichtigte  keineswegs  don 
gogobonon  Borg  unter  oino  allgemoine  Classe  von  Bergen  zu  siih- 
sumiren'.  Tlius  the  explanatory  Judgment  represents  the  gciioral 
Inrni    inio   wliirli  all  judgments  may,  if  necessary,  be  transfonnod. 

Lasllv,  if  the  predicate  is  a  notion  of  substance  (Genstandsbe- 
grilf)  llio  judgmont  is  designated  as  explanatory  ("Das  erklarende 
UrtheiPj.  Hero  the  substance  contained  in  the  predicate,  is  meant  lo 
oxi)lain  the  notion  of  substance  represented  by  the  subject,  by  being 
jnil  into  a  com])arativo  rolalion  to  it.  Tlio  morphological  characteristic 
of  the  i)redicate  is  the  substantival  form,  and  its  predicational  element 
is  mostly  verbum  substantivum,  i.  e.  the  copula,  which  here  has 
its  principal  sphere  of  application.  Also  here  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  predicate-verb  that  it  has  intemporal  sense.  The  categoiy  of 
explanatory  judgments  represents  the  latest  and  at  the  same  time 
the  highest  form  of  judgment.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  al)le 
to  impress  ils  form  on  the  other  kinds  of  judgments.  Even  a  nar- 
rative judgment  of  the  type  'Krosus  war  Konig  von  Lydien'  may 
be  expressed  explanatorily:  'Krosus  ist  ein  gewesener  Konig  von 
Lydien'.  This  catholicity  of  application  is  duo  to  the  fact  'dass  dor 
Slandpunkt  der  Erklarung  wirklich  dor  allgomeinste  ist,  don  unscr 
Doiikcii  i\o\\  (logcnsliiiiden  gogoiiubor  cinninnnf  {op.  df.  I'M). 
And,   in    fart,   jl    is  tliis  ({uaiity   that    lias  indnci'd   logicians  to  com- 
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mit  tlio  oiTor  of  considering  the  explanatory  judg'ment  as  'die  all- 
genieingiiltige  Form,  welche  die  Logik  an  Stelle  aller  andcrn  Ur- 
theilsformen  zu  setzen  liabo'  [oj).  cit.  p.  192).  Tlio  logical  inipoi-t- 
ance  of  the  explanatory  judgment  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  only  form  of  judgment  in  which  two  substances  may  be  com- 
pared in  a  direct  mannei-  and,  therefore,  examined  as  to  their 
mutual  relation.  Consequently,  it  is  this  category  that  i-epresents 
the  forms  of  relation  of  the  judgments.  Again  the  relations 
Avhich  substances  that  are  comparable,  may  logically  present, 
are  four  in  numbei-,  viz.  relation  of  identity,  of  subsumption,  of 
co-ordination,  and  of  dependency.  The  explanatory  judgment  is,  there- 
fore, subdivided  by  Wundt  into  four  categories  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  notions  compared. 

Thus  he  institutes  a  judgment  of  identity.  The  identity 
may  be  formal,  e.  g.  'A  ist  A',  'die  Aerzte  sind  Aerzte',  'die  Ad- 
yocaten  sind  Advocaten'.  The  first  example  presents  also  real 
identity  since  it  is  meant  to  corroborate  emphatically  the  identity 
of  a  notion  with  itself.  'A  =  A'  is  therefore  used  as  the  .symbol 
of  the  logical  law  of  identity.  In  the  two  other  examples  the  ident- 
ty  is  merely  formal,  because  the  predicate  is  meant  to  hold  forth 
a  particular  quality  of  the  subject;  or,  as  Wundt^  truly  says,  'Bei 
Urtheilen  w-ie  »die  Aerzte  sind  Aerzte»,  »die  Advocaten  sind  Ad- 
vocaten* soil  das  Priidicat  an  irgend  eine,  meistens  nicht  riihmliche 
Eigenschaft  dieser  Berufsclassen  erimiern'.  The  subject  and  the 
predicate  are  here  used  in  different  senses  and  we  are,  therefort", 
not  concerned  with  predications  of  identity.  These  judgments  are 
denoted  by  Wundt  as  subsumptive  (=  predic.  of  subsumption),  which 
is  only  consistent  with  his  opinion  that  a  descri])tive  judgment 
(comprised  in  our  'predication  of  attribution')  ahvays  a.^sumes  an 
explanatory  aspect,  if  to  the  notion  of  ([uality  is  added  a  notion 
of  .substance. 

The  identity  may  also  bo  real  ami  the  members  identified  arc 
then  generally  different  in  form,  c  (/.  'Aristoteles  ist  der  Begriin- 
tler  der  Logik',  'a'-^  =  b^  +  c^',  etc.  To  this  category  belongs  every 
good  scientific  definition,  e.  </.  'der  Wasserstoff  ist  das  Element  voni 
kleinsten  Atomgewiclit'.  Yet,  the  identity  betw-een  .subject  and  ])re- 
dicate  must  not  here  be  considered  as  absolute;  for  if  so,  they 
would  also  be  formally  identical  as  in  the  case  'A  -  A".  But  the 
discrepancy  in  sense  between  the  notions  identified  is  disi-egarded 
and  they  are  coiisidorod  as  idontiral  only  from  a  certain  point  of  view. 

'  Wundt.  op.  cit.,  19i. 
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Next,  a  j  iidi^  iiifiil  or  .sLiljsuiiipLiuii  is  iuslilidcd.  'I'liis  im- 
plies ail  indication  ol'  tlie  generic  caLeyoiy  to  whicli  a  notion  l)c- 
longs,  and  its  object  is  consequently  to  classify  our  notions.  'J'lic 
subordinate  notion  is  genei'ally  represented  by  the  subject,  and  the 
superordinate,  by  the  predicate.  Such  is  always  the  case  when 
the  copula  alone  indicates  tlie  subsumption.  A  real  classification 
is  involved  in  judgments  sucli  as  'dies  ist  ein  Haus',  'der  Wolf  ist 
ein  riaubthier',  'die  fSoiuie  ist  ein  Fixstern'.  But  the  subsuraptive 
judgment  is  extended  also  to  cases  that  originally  are  not  meant 
to  be  conceived  as  subsumplive  and,  according  to  Wundt,  this  cate- 
gory has  thus  got  such  an  enormous  prevalence  that  it  comprises 
the  majority  of  our  judgments.  Wundt  is  then  referring  to  sen- 
tences of  the  type  'dieser  Berg  ist  ein  hoher  und  steiler  Berg', 
'er  ist  ein  guter  Mann',  etc.  He  admits,  however,  that  this  extended 
use  of  the  subsumptive  judgment  is  not  justified  by  the  actual  de- 
mands of  our  thinking,  and  that  such  formal  subsumptions  should 
be  kept  apart  from  real  ones.  And  yet,  he  finds  it  preferable  to 
range  them  under  the  subsumptive  rather  than  under  the  de- 
scriptive category. 

As  a  special  case  of  the  subsumptive  judgment  is  instituted 
by  Wundt  the  partly  subsumptive  judgment  or  cross-judgment, 
whicli  is  a  case  of  the  'particular'  judgment,  c.  g.  'imr  einige  A  sind 
B',    'es   gibt  Parallelogramme,  welche  rechtwinklige   Figuren  sind'. 

Moreover,  a  judgment  of  co-ordination  is  distinguished.  As 
such  in  a  restricted  sense  is  denoted  the  case  when  the  co-ordina- 
tion itself  is  the  purpose  of  the  judgment,  e.  g.  'A  ist  B  coordi- 
nirt',  "A  ist  zu  B  disjunct,  correlat,  contrar,  contingent'.  But  the 
domain  of  tliis  judgment  is  extended  by  Wundt  to  comprise  also 
the  case  when  the  predicate  contains  co-ordinate  members,  each 
of  which  has  the  subject  as  a  superordinate  notion,  e.  g.  'die 
Grundfarben  sind  Roth,  Griin  und  Violett',  'die  blattlosen  Krypto- 
gamen  .sind  Algen,  Pilze  und  Flechten'  (=  conjunctive  combination), 
'diese  blattlose  Kryptogamisclie  Pflanze  ist  entAveder  eine  Alge, 
Oder  ein  Pilz  oder  eine  Flechte'  (=  disjunctive  combination).  It 
should  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  extension  of  the  co-ordinate 
judgment  is  only  made  Avhen  the  co-ordinate  members  of  the  pre- 
dicate represent  a  complete  division  of  the  subject.  If  they  do 
not,  Wundt  evidently  conceives  the  judgment  as  subsumptive. 
Again,  when  the  co-ordinate  members  are  represented  by  the  sub- 
ject,   ho    considers   the  sentence  as  a  judgment  of  subsumption  or 
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(if  itlt'iitily  ;i>  llic  case  iiiay  be.  As  cNaiiipIo  of  the  foniicr  allciii- 
alivc  arc  adduced,  'Roth  mid  (iiiiii  siiid  (iriiiidraihcir.  "Schwai'/, 
mid  Weiss  siud  LichliinLui-scliiedc',  ■liolli,  Griiu  und  VHoIell  siiid 
LJruiidrai'ben'.  In  the  lusl  example  the  co-ordinale  uieinbcr.s  iin[)ly 
a  complete  division  of  the  notion  represented  by  the  predicate.  They 
are  not  conceived  as  a  whole,  however,  but  each  of  them  is  put  into 
relation  to  the  notion  contained  in  the  predicate.  But  if  such 
a  comprehension  of  the  uiemjjers  is  made,  we  are  concei'ued  willi 
a  predication  of  identity,  c.  (j.  'Roth,  Cln'm  mid  N'iolctt  siud  <Vic 
Grundfarben'. 

As  a  particular  form  of  the  disjunctive  judgment  is  considered 
the  alternative  judgment,  where  the  members  co-ordinated  are 
only  two  in  number.  These  members  may  be  correlative  notions 
or  else  disjunct  ones,  only  two  of  the  disjunct  notions  embraced 
Ijy  the  subject  receiving  attention.  The  disjunctive  judgment 
serves  the  purpose  of  division  or  of  distinction,  but  tlie  alternative 
judgment  has  mainly  in  view  a  distinction.  As  illustrations  of  al- 
ternative judgments  are  c{uoted.  "Dreiecke  siud  entweder  (theils) 
gleichseitig  oder  (theils)  ungleichseitig',  'die  Kieselsaure  ist  ent- 
weder amorph  oder  krystallinisch',  'die  Gebirge  konnen  entweder 
durch  verticalc  Erhebung  oder  durch  horizontale  Faltung  der  Erd- 
oberflache  entstehen',  'das  Personalpronomen  bezeichnet  entweder 
eine  einzelne  Person  oder  eine  ]\Iehrheif,  'der  Uranus  reflect irt 
entweder  bloss  Sonneulicht  oder  er  ist  zugleich  in  geriugem  Grade 
selbstleuchtend',  'die  Hauptunterschiede  der  Erdoberflache  siud 
Land  und  Meer'. 

Lastly,  a  judgment  of  dependency  is  included  among  the 
forms  of  relation.  This  is  meant  to  express  a  relation  of  depen- 
dency between  the  notions  compared.  Wundt  maintains  that  lo- 
gical dependency  scai'cely  ever  appears  as  a  relation  between  two 
notions  only,  but  that  a  notion  has  a  relation  of  dependency  to 
several  others,  which  at  the  same  time  must  be  conceived  as  having 
certain  nnitual  relations.  At  least  one  of  the  tw'o  principal  parts 
of  a  judgment  nnist,  therefore,  be  compo.sed  of  more  notions  than 
one,  and  besides  it  is  generally  desirable  that  the  nature  of  the 
dependency  should  bo  expressly  indicated.  Thus  "motion'  may  be 
conceived  as  a  no!  ion  dependent  on  space,  only  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  notion  of  time  (/.  e.  the  temporal  change  of  an  object) 
is  taken  into  consideration.  Otherwise  it  is  only  possilile  to  form 
such    general    judcrments    as    "(he    Bewetrung    isl    vom    llaume  ab- 
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Jiaiij-'ig\  wluTf  llic  iialuif  of  llic  di'iteiidt'iicy  is  iioi  (.'XiM'c.'SX'd. 
J>ul  il'  wc  want  lo  deleniiiiic  this  iialiire,  il  may  bo  (.luiic  by 
saying  "die  Deweyiiiig  ist  die  Oiiaver;iiideruny  eiiics  CJeycu.slaiidcs  iiii 
Uauiii'.  Jl  would,  however,  serve  the  pur])osc  of  a  deliuilioii  l)t'llei" 
lo  say,  "weiiii  eiu  Ciegeiislaiid  seiiien  Ort  ini  llaLiiiie  veriiiiderl,  so 
bcwcijt  er  sich'.  For.  Ihe  eonjuiiclioii  'weuii'  indicates  the  iiatitre 
ot"  the  dependency;  il  denotes  that  the  chaiiLre  of  place  in  space 
is  the  condition  on  wliicii  the  conception  of  motion  oriyinales. 
Wr.NDT  maintains,  tlierel'ore,  that  the  compound  judgment  is  parti- 
culai'ly  apt  to  express  dependency  between  notions,  and  further 
Mass  das  yanze  Abhiingigkeitsurtheil  in  zwei  oder  mehrere  niit 
einander  verbundene  Urtheile  sich  gliedert'.  Thus  tlie  two  mem- 
bers that  present  a  relation  of  dependency  are  generally  represen- 
ted by  secondary  judgments  and  the  nature  of  the  dependency  is 
expressed  by  the  conjunction.  This  natin-e  may  be  of  local,  tem- 
poral, or  conditional  aspect.  Consequently  the  judgments  of  de- 
pendency consisting  of  two  secondary  judgments  —  and  any 
others  are  not  considered  ])y  ^YuNDT  —  njay  be  divided  into  three 
main  categorits.  These  are:  the  judgment  of  local  relation, 
<-'.  (J.  'wo  die  Alpenflora  beginnt,  da  gedeihen  keine  Waldbiiume 
mehr':  er  eilte  dahin.  woher  der  Hiilfruf  kam';  the  judgment  of 
temporal  relation,  c.  (j.  'nachdem  die  Schlacht  geschlagen  war^ 
zog  sich  das  Heer  zuriick';  "sobald  der  Friihling  anfiingt,  kommen 
die  Schwalben";  the  judgment  of  conditional  relation.  The 
last  category  is  subdivided  into  foui'  minor  classes.  These  are:  the 
judgment  of  conditionality  ('das  Begriindung.surtheil'),  e.  (j- 
'wenn  Dreiecke  gleiche  Hohe  und  gleiche  Grundlinie  haben.  so 
haben  sie  gleichen  Flacheninhalt':  'well  der  Weltraum  von  einem 
materiellen  Medium  erfiiUt  ist,  so  kann  sich  das  Licht  foi'tpflanzen 
zwischen  den  Gestirnen';  (the  former  example  contains  tlie  more 
general  relation  of  logical  condition,  the  hitter  the  more  particular 
relation  of  cau.salit});  the  judgment  of  quality, 'c.  y.  'wie  der  Herr, 
so  der  Diener";  'es  ist  wahrscheinlich,  dass  die  meisten  chemischen 
Elemente  zusammengeselzt  sind";  the  judgment  of  purpose,  e.  y. 
'wozu  wir  bestinnnt  sind,  i.st  uns  unbekannt';  the  judgment  of 
instrumentality,  v.  <j.  er  weiss  nicht,  womit  er  .sich  Anerken- 
nung  erwerben  soil'. 

We    have    given    a    detailed    account   of  the  division  of  judg-PrerZicaf ioH- 
ments    ma<le    by    Wun'dt    from    the  point  of  view  of  the  forms  of  "'\y^^'^i>f 

the    predicate.     We    have    been    anxious    to    do    so    because     the       dassi- 

Jication. 
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(listiiK'lioiis  made  arc  chietly  of  a  [ji'c-dicaliuiial  iiutiii'c  and  rcvral 
the  way  in  wliicli  Iho  [)i-edicational  problem  has  been  approached 
by  logicians.  Lei  us  Jiow  consider  in  what  measure  Wundt's  clas- 
sificalion  is  acceptable  I'rom  a  grammatical  point  ol'  view. 

For  one  thing,  we  nuist  object  to  the  very  principle  of  taking 
the  forms  of  the  predicate  as  a  basis  of  division  of  tlie  judgments. 
True,  these  forms  are  evidently  meant  to  represent  different  senses 
of   the    predicate,  and    such   senses    as    imply    a  difference  in  the 
(]ualification  of  the  subject.     But  since  a  predicational  classification 
of    the    judgments    must    be    considered    as    the    real  purpose   of 
AVundt's    division,    this    aim   should  have  been  distinctly  indicated 
and    the    foi'm  should  have  played  a  secondary  part.     But,  in  his 
classification,  the  morphological  aspect  is  considered  as  an  equally 
important    factor  as  the  sense.     Therefore,    the    oft-recurring  con- 
fiicl    between    form    and  sense    has  forced  him  to  denote  perhaps 
the    majoi'ity    of  judgments  as  belonging  to  one  category  in  form; 
but    to    another    in    sense,    and  to    institute   the  notion  of  'mixed' 
judgments.     His    formalistic  tendency  is  especially  apparent    when 
he  considers  as  a  subsumptive  judgment  the  sentence  'dieser  Berg 
ist    ein    hoher    und  steiler  Berg'.     It  is  evident  that  the  repetition 
of  the  same  substance  represented  by  the  subject,  cannot  imply  a 
material    change    of   the    sense    of  the  predication  'dieser  Berg  ist 
hoch    und    steil'.     This    is    the  more  conspicuous    because    to  the 
speaker's    consciousness    the  repetition  appears  as  superfluous  and 
unnatural.     Both  judgments  are  descriptive  or,  as  we  call  it,  predic- 
ations   of   attribution.     Moreover,  judgments    such   as  'Aerzte  sind 
Aerzte'  are  denoted  as  subsumptive  judgments,  merely  because  the 
principal  part  of  the  predicate  is  a  substantive.    But  this  substantive 
is    only    meant    to    involve    a  quality  characteristic  of  the  subject 
and  we  are,  therefore,  in  fact  concerned  with  descriptive  judgments, 
?.    c.    predications  of  attribution.     In  both  these  cases  Wundt  ad- 
mits   that    such    subsumptive  judgments  must  be  kept  apart  from 
true  judgments  of  subsumption,  i.  c.  such  that  im|)]y  an  information 
about  the  extension  of  the  subject.     It  is  iiis  formalistic  view  that 
prevents    him     from    considering    them    as   descriptive   judgments. 
The  sentences   'er  ist  miide',  'er  ist  bereit  etwas  zu  thun'  are  de- 
noted as  descriptive  in  form,  because  of  the  adjectival  part  of  the 
predicate,    but  as  narrative  in  signification,  because  of  the  tempo- 
ral sense  of  the  predicate-verb.     It  is  another  proof  of  his  formal- 
istic   tendency    when    he    maintains    that    the    narrative  nature  of 
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\[iv>v  r(iiiiic\i()ii>  is  fuiiliiiiiLHl  by  llii'  lacL  liiaL  lln'  I'lcilicatr  may 
he  lurnecl  into  verbal  rorni,  c.  </.  er  ist  ermiidct".  'er  hal  >ich  Ix'- 
reit  oriel  art'. 

We  adniil  Uial  there  i.s  an  eleiueiit  of  truLli  in  W'undt's  Hirce- 
fold  distinction  of  the  judgments  according  as  the  form  of  the 
predicate  is  verbal,  adjectival,  or  substantival.  For  these  foi'ms 
rej)rescnt  very  often  —  but  by  no  means  always  —  three  different 
ways  in  which  the  predicate  qualities  the  subject.  But  this  predi- 
cational  Iniih  has  not  l)een  cleai'ly  conceived.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  obscured  by  W'undt,  not  only  by  disregarding  the  sense 
of  the  judgments  in  favour  of  their  form,  but  also  by  instituting 
temporal  or  intemporal  sense  on  the  part  of  the  predicate-verb  as 
another  leading  characteristic  of  judgments  meant  to  be  classified 
as  to  the  form  of  the  predicates.  Also  this  latter  criterion  as 
handled  by  Wundt,  results  in  classificatory  difficulties.  True,  the 
difference  between  temporal  and  intemporal  sense  generally  implies  a 
difference  in  predicational  aspect.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when  the  predicate-verb  denotes  activity  or  state.  If  it  has  in- 
temporal  sense,  then  this  involves  tiiat  tlie  activity  or  the  state 
in  question  is  conceived  as  a  characteristic  of  the  grammatical 
subject,  even  if  the  latter,  logically  speaking,  is  an  object,  e.  r/.  'he 
drinks  a  great  deal',  'he  is  generally  tired',  these  oranges  jjeel 
easily",  hi  this  case  we  arc  no  doubt  concerned  with  descriptive 
judgments,  /'.  e.  predications  of  attribution.  This  difference  be- 
tween a  function  as  a  temporal  occurrence  and  as  a  characteristic 
(luality,  is  sometimes  implied  in  the  material  import  of  the  verb, 
c.  (J.  "the  boy  stammered  out  a  reply',  'the  boy  stuttered' .  Now 
Wundt's  narrative  category  principally  embraces  judgments  where 
the  predicate-verb  denotes  an  activity  or  a  state.  It  is  evidently 
for  this  reason  that  he  has  established  temporal  sense  of  the  pre- 
dicate-verb as  a  leading  characteristic  of  this  category,  and  de- 
signated it  as  narrative'.  He  has  then  been  forced  to  stick  to 
the  consequences  and  to  consider  intemporal  sense  as  character- 
istic of  the  descriptive  and  the  explanatory  judgments.  From  a 
predicational  point  of  view  it  is  an  absurdity  to  consider  senten- 
ces such  as  'der  Himmel  ist  blau'  and  'der  Himmel  war  blau'  as 
different  types  of  judgments.  The  close  affinity  between  them  is 
recognized  by  Wundt  by  designating  the  latter  judgment  as  'mixed'. 
The  absurdity  of  his  distinction  becomes  still  more  salient  if  we 
consider  that  the  great  majority  of  descriptive  and  explanatory 
judgments  must  be  denoted  as  'mixed'.    Therefore,  when  the  pre- 
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dical(-V(,Tl)  (l(»(,'s  iiul  ('Xi)i'ess  an  aclivily  or  a  slalc,  it.-  l('iii|Miral 
or  ijilciniioi'al  scMisc  slioiild  generally  not  l)e  lakcn  a>  a  mark  nl' 
predicutioiial  diU'erence;  buL  lliere  may  be  excepliuiis  lu  Ibis  rule 
r..  (J.  'misi^'oveiTimeiit  causes  dissalislacLion'  (=  jji'ted.  allribuliunis). 

Tliere  is  anotber  point  wortby  of  notice  wben  we  criticize 
Wundt's  predicational  classificaliou  of  tbe  judgments.  Tbis  is  Ibal 
considerations  perbaps  logically  justified  are  taken  as  {jredicational 
criteria,  lliougb,  linguistically  speaking,  ibey  are  of  no  predicational 
importance.  Of  tbis  nature  is  bis  opinion  tbat  abstracts  cannot  be 
made  Ibe  suljject  of  a  narration  or  a  description,  but  of  an  ex- 
planation only.  For  tbis  reason  be  maintains  tbat  a  judgment 
sucli  as  'die  Tugend  Ix'glfickt'  is  narrative  in  forni,  but  explana- 
tory in  sense,  and  tliat  scarcely  any  semological  difference  arises, 
if  it  is  turned  into  tbe  explanatory  form  "die  Tugend  ist  ein  be- 
gliickender  Seelenzustand'.  But  tliere  is,  no  doubt,  a  distinct  se- 
mological difference  between  tbe  two  judgments.  In  spite  of  all 
logical  considerations  tbe  former  appears  to  tbe  speaker's  instinct 
as  a  purely  descriptive  judgment  (=  pred.  of  attribution),  since  tbe 
verb  has  intemporal  sense  and  implies  tbat  virtue  is  of  sucb  a  nature 
tbat  it  makes  man  happy.  Again,  the  latter  sentence  is  a  judg- 
ment of  relation  ov,  more  particularly  determined,  a  judgment  of 
subsumption.  tbougb  with  an  admixture  of  description.  Judgments 
of  the  type  'aller  Anfang  ist  scbwer"  are  by  Wuxdt  considered  to 
be  desci'iptive  in  form,  but  explanatory  in  sense.  He  maintains 
tbat  we  here  mentally  add  a  notion  of  .substance  to  tbe  predicate. 
We  deny  tbis  addition;  l)ut  even  if  we  really  made  it,  we  cannot  find 
that  the  sentence  "aller  Anfang  ist  ein  schweres  Unternebmen'  is 
a  judgment  of  relation.  We  arc  not  here  concerned  with  a  sub- 
sumption  of  the  abstract  subject  and,  therefore,  the  addition  of  tbe 
.substance  does  not  change  the  jiredicational  nature  of  the  judg- 
ment. It  is  also  difficult  to  concur  in  Wundt's  oj)inion  that,  wben 
a  descrij»tive  judgment  forms  part  of  a  definition,  it  is  inmiediately 
turned  into  an  exjjlanatory  judgment  (cf.  above,  p    '.u^). 

To  sum  up  om-  objections  to  Wundt's  main  division  of  tbe 
judgments  according  to  tln'  form  of  tbe  predicate.  We  object  to 
the  very  basis  of  his  division,  b'or  tbis  division  has  no  logical 
or  semological  importance,  unless  il  is  meant  to  be  of  predica- 
tional nature.  Tlierefore.  tbe  predicational  point  of  view  should 
have  been  distinctlv  (-onceived  and  cariieil  out  in  his  cla.s.silication. 
We    also    object    bi   his  adoption  ol   temj)oral  or  intemporal  sense 
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;i>  a  li'iitliiiL:'  cliaraclLTislir  of  liis  (■alci;((rics,  since  llii.-  distiiiclidii 
(lot's  iidl  always  iinj)ly  a  [HL-ilicalioiKil  iliriL'iL'iict'  and  bi'sidcs  brings 
ahoiil  classiiicalory  absurdities.  Jjuslly.  we  must  ubjirt  lo  such 
l(t,^Mfal  considerations  in  iiis  classificatiun  of  Ihe  judgments  as  aie 
at  \  ariance  wiUi  llie  [)redicalioual  aspect  lliey  present  lo  the 
speaker's  consciousness. 

We  liavi^  already  admilled  llial  Wun'dt's  division  of  Ww  }\[l\'^- Suhdivisiun 
inenis  according-  lo  llieir  predicate-lorn  is  contains  a.  certain  "•  ,-'''^!';"' 
amount  of  pretlicalional  truth.  The  forms  of  relation  of  llie  judg- 
ments constitute  in  fact  a  jiredicational  categoiT  of  such  im- 
|)orlance  that  it  should  be  instituted  as  a  ])rincipa]  section  of  the 
logical  predications.  Its  cliaracteristic  feature  is  that  it  imjilies  a 
e-omparison  Ijetween  two  substances  as  to  their  nuitual  re-lation  in 
respect  to  extension  or  dependency.  AVe  will  term  this  category 
predications  of  relation.  Again,  the  narrative  and  the  de- 
scriptive judgments  have  that  in  common  that  they  imply  such 
qualitications  of  the  suljject  as  do  not  refer  to  its  extension  or 
dependency.  They  may.  therefore,  be  comprised  in  one  cate- 
gory that,  for  want  of  a  l)etter  name,  we  shall  call  pretlications 
of  q  u  alification. 

If  we  examine  the  latter  category,  it  stands  out  as  a  con- 
s])icuous  feature  that,  in  one  class  of  predications,  the  subject  is 
(pialitied  as  peilbrming  a  function,  in  another  class,  as  not.  This 
difference  is,  no  doubt,  of  such  importance  that  it  should  be 
biken  as  a  mark  of  predicational  discrepancy.  The  function  may 
be  of  an  active  nature,  r.  (j.  'he  ran',  'he  listened',  'he  looked  at  it', 
he  thought  of  it'.  It  may  also  be  of  a  passive.  /.  c  perce})live  ^,. 
nature,  c.  <j.  "he  felt  cold',  'he  heard  if,  'he  saw  it',  'he  realized 
if.  The  former  case  may  be  denoted  as  predications  of  ac- 
tion, the  latter  case,  as  predications  of  perception. 

The  predicative  connexions  that  imply  inactivity  on  the  j)art 
of  the  subject  may  be  divided  into  a  long  series  of  subvarieties. 
It  is.  howt'ver,  unnecessary,  for  oui'  present  purpose,  to  discuss  their 
division  in  detail.  Yet,  there  are  three  categories  that  seem  to 
us  especially  worthy  of  notice.  One  is  the  case  when  the  pre- 
dicate qualities  the  subject  as  being  in  (or  coming  into)  a  certain 
state  or  condition.  If  the  subject  is  personal,  then  the  predicate 
refers  to  the^state  of  its  emotional,  volitional,  conce|)lual.  or  i)hy- 
sical  life.  r.   (/.  "he  is  angrv".  'he  wishe(l   if.  'he  Ix'lieves.  knows  if. 
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'lie  is  sleepy,  ill,  wuhW  W  llic  siilijecl  is  ii()|i-|mts(iii;iI.  Ilieli  Uk;  pre- 
(iicale  refers  lo  [lie  iiile^a'ily  of  its  coiistiLullN'e  cMJiidilioii  or  I'di'ih 
of  existence,  c  //.  llie  vapour  condensed  inlo  walei",  "the  rock  is 
crumbling',  'the  apple  is  rotten';  'the  road  is  in  good  condition'. 
We  will  call  this  category  predications  of  state.  Another  ca- 
tegory to  be  noticed  is  the  case  when  the  predicate  only  refers 
to  the  speaker's  attitude  towards  the  reality,  i.  c.  the  validity  of  the 
subject,  which  then  generally  represents  an  occurrence,  an  attrilnilion, 
or  a  relation,  c.  (/.  'it  is  possible,  certain,  that  he  will  do  it',  'it  is 
evident  that  this  is  true',  'it  is  a  fact  that  the  oak  is  a  tree".  Here 
belongs  also  such  a  sentence  as  'ein  Gewitter  ist  nioglich',  wliich  is 
justly  interpreted  by  Benno  Erdmann  ^  as  equivalent  to:  'es  ist 
nioglich  dass  ein  Gewitter  eintritt'.  But  he  is  wrong  when  con- 
sidering the  sentence  'jene  Maschine  ist  moglich'  as  having  the 
import  'es  ist  moglich  dass  jene  Maschine  konstruirt  wird';  for 
it  can  have  no  other  meaning  than :  'jene  Maschine  ist  moglich 
zu  konstruiren,  ist  konstruirbar'.  But  this  implies  that  the  pre- 
dicate refers  to  the  qualities  of  the  subject  and  that  we  are,  there- 
fore, concerned  with  that  kiiid  of  predication  we  have  called  pne- 
dicatio  objecli  lK:  attributionis.  Thus  we  may  institute  a  predi  ca  t  ion 
of  validity.  Jt  may  also  be  called  predication  of  modality,  if 
we  restrict  the  notion  of  modality  lo  refer  only  to  the  speaker's 
degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  relation  to  reality  presented  by  the 
subject. 

This  notion  of  modality  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
notion  of  existence.  The  former  refers  to  a  subjective  stale  of 
the  speaker,  the  latter  regards  the  objective  fact  of  reality.  When 
the  notion  of  reality  constitutes  ttie  predicate,  we  are  concerncil 
with  a  predication  of  existence,  c.  g.  'God  exists";  'there  are 
no  ghosts'.  The  existential  predications  cannot  escape  being  mo- 
dally  modilied  any  more  than  every  other  sentence.  Thus,  the 
connexion  'God  exists'  is  synonymous  lo  the  sentences  'God's 
existence  is  certain',  'it  is  a  fact  that  God  exists".  But  the  pre- 
cational  difference  is  that  the  predicate  is  constituted,  in  one  case, 
by  the  notion  of  existence,  in  the  other  case,  by  the  notion  of 
modality.  In  the  category  of  existential  predications  sliould  also 
be    included   sentences   where  an  abstract  substance  is  denoted  to 
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have  exisleiu't'  either  in  i;i'iieial.  or  wilh  ;i  sjiecified  reslricLion. 
A  sentence  such  as  'Uiere  is  Iruth  in  liis  words'  appears  lo  the 
speaker's  consciousness  as  pi-edicalinnaHy  equivalent  to  the  judgiiienl 
'there  is  a  wolf  in  the  wood",  hi  our  opinion  either  sentence  is 
just  as  logically  formed  as  I  he  other  at  least  lo  the  speaker's  in- 
stinct. Wo  cannot,  therefore,  admit  that  Benno  Erdmann  is  jnstitied 
in  considering-  that  in  the  Gei'man  sentence  'Falsch  ist  nicht  in 
mir',  the  pi'onoun  constitutes  the  logical  subject,  /.  c.  that  the  logical 
analysis  here  deviates  from  the  grammatical  one.  We  have  al- 
ready maintained  that  tense-aspects  have  no  influence  on  the 
predicational  nature  of  the  sentences.  We  must,  therefore,  consider 
as  existential  predications  also  connexions  of  the  type  'a  storm 
oi'iginated'  (/.  c.  came  into  existence),  'the  storm  ceased'  (/.  e.  lost 
existence).  Also  the  expressions  'happen',  'take  place',  etc.  must 
be  conceived  as  existential  verbs  in  ]iredications  of  the  type  'an 
accident  happened,  took  place'. 

All  the  other  predications  that  presuppose  inactivity  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  we  shall  comprise  under  one  single  category 
thai  may  be  called  predication  of  attribution.  They  repre- 
sent a  great  variety  of  qualifications  of  the  subject.  Thus,  foi- 
instance,  the  subject  may  be  determined  as  to  its  impression  on 
our  senses  and  feelings,  e.  g.  'this  is  heavy,  soft,  red,  hot':  'this 
tastes,  sounds,  smells,  looks  nict;",  'this  is  horrid,  agreable,  sur- 
prising, joyful,  etc  "  It  may  also  be  determined  as  to  accidents 
perceptible  by  our  intelligence,  e.  g.  'he  is  brave,  stupid,  clever 
etc'  The  subject  may  further  be  qualified  in  respect  to  \veights 
and  measures  or  to  its  matoi'ial  value,  e.  g.  'this  weighs  two 
])oiinils',  'the  wall  was  ten  feet  in  length',  'this  costs  1  d'.  The 
(lualification  may  consi.st  in  adding  an  exterior  attribute  to  the 
subject,  implying  a  coexistence  of  two  substances,  c.  g.  "the  man  had 
grey  liairs',  "he  wore  a  beard',  "the  sky  was  cloudle.ss",  'the 
axe  had  a  handle'.  It  may  also  consist  in  indicating  the  po- 
sition or  the  material  of  the  subject,  e.  g.  "the  house  was  situ- 
ate'd  on  a  hill';  "the  watch  was  of  gold".  The  subject  may 
also  lie  determined  in  the  way  that  a  function,  or  a  state,  or  even 
a  relation  to  another  substance  may  be  conceived  as  a  charac- 
teristic (jualily  of  it,  c.  g.  'he  ((uarrels  often'  (=  is  quarrelsome) 
'he  skates  veiT  well'  (=  is  a  good  skater)  'lie  is  always  sleejiy', 
"misgovernmcnt    causes    dissatisfaction'.       In    the    predications    of 
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;iltiii)iili()ii  we  oiigiit  lo  iiicliidc  ;ils(i  llir  (-.[^i'  wlicii  tho  subject  is 
denoted  as  possessing  a  tiling  oj-  as  being  somebody's  properl}', 
('.  (J.  'a  peasant  owns  the  horse',  'the  horse  belongs  to  a  peasant' 
(=--  predif-ation  of  possession).  All  these  examples  will  suffice  lo 
illiisti'nte  the  multiplicity  of  tho  kinds  nf  ((unlification  comprised 
in   the  term  'predication  of  attribution". 

Wo  have  already  recognized  the  propriety  of  instituting  pre- 
(hcations  of  reflation  as  a  main  category  of  logical  connexions. 
WuNirrs  subdivision  of  judgments  of  relation  seems  to  bo  also 
linguistically  adequate.  We  will,  therefore,  establish  the  four  sul)- 
categorios  predications  of  identity,  of  subsii  mpt  i  on.  ol 
cd-ordinal  ion,  and  of  dependency.  But  in  so  doing,  we  shall 
nol  adoi)t  in  every  respect  his  delimitation  of  the  corresponding 
logical  categories.  The  limits  of  ])redications  of  identity  do  not 
dovialo  from  those  of  his  judgments  of  identity.  Again,  tho  limits 
of  predications  of  subsumption  must  not  entirely  coincide  wilh 
those  of  judgments  of  .subsumption  as  drawn  by  Wundt.  AVe  have 
already  raised  objections  to  his  view  that  we  are  concerned  wilh 
a  subsumption,  /.  c.  a  classification  of  tho  subject,  in  cases  such 
as  'diosor  Berg  ist  v\\\  hoher  uml  stoilor  Berg",  "Aerzte  sind 
Aorzte",  'aller  Aufang  ist  ein  schworos  Untornehmen".  Wo  have 
denoted  those  judgments  as  predications  of  attribution,  and  wo 
have  adduced  them  as  examples  of  Ihe  fact  lliat  Wrxur  in 
his  classiticatioii  often  l^ays  too  much  attention  to  the  foi'iii  al 
the  expense  of  the  sen.se.  When  Wundt  designates  as  jjartly 
siibsumptive  judgments  sentences  of  tho  type  'es  gibt  Parallelo- 
gramme,  wolche  rechtwinklige  Figuren  sind',  then  he  has  aban- 
doned the  predicational  point  of  view  and  adopted  a  semo- 
logical  con.sideration  in  as  much  as  the  sentence  is  a  .synonym  of 
the  truly  subsumi)tive  judgment  'einige  Figuren  sind  Parallolo- 
gramme".  But  it  is  a  self-evident  matter  that  a  j)redicatioi]al  clas- 
sification of  a  sentence  should  not  bo  determined  by  its  synonyms. 
The  judgment  in  que.stion  lopresents.  no  doubt,  a  predication  of 
existence,  though  it  has  as  a  .synonym  a  j)redication  of  sul)sumption. 

The  limits  of  judgmonls  of  co-ordination  as  dr.awn  by  Windt, 
cannot  be  accepted  from  a  predicational  i)oint  of  view.  For  this 
view  requires  that  as  predications  of  coordination  should  1)0  con- 
sidei-ed  only  connexions  where  the  predicate  determines  the  .sul)jecl 
as  co-ordinate  with  another  substance.  This  is  the  case  only  wilh 
his  judgments  of  co-ordination  in  a  restricted  .sense,  e.  g.  "A  ist  B 
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cooi'dinirr.  Hul.  sindi  a  JikIliiik'IiI  as  die  ( Jriiiidrai-hcii  siiid  llolli, 
(In'iii  iiiid  \'i()lell"  inusl  iiol  he  coiicciviMl  as  a  [)re(iicalion  of  co-nr- 
diiialioii  iiicrely  because  the  members  of  Ibe  predicate  are  co-ordi- 
iiale.  Tlie  j^rcdicate  detci'inines  here  Uie  subject  as  the  siiper- 
or(hna(e  notion  of  each  ol'  llic  members  of  IIk^  predicate,  wbidi. 
therefore,  must  be  co-ordinate  notions.  If  this  (listril)utive  relation 
is  salieiil,  we  have  to  do  with  a  predication  of  snbsumption,  and 
ver])um  snl)slnntivnm  lias  llien  an  import  e(|uivaleid  lo  the  verli 
'embi-ace".  But  we  believe  that  the  sentence  generally  stands  out 
as  a  predication  of  identity,  since  the  members  of  the  predicate 
rej)reseid  a  complete  division  of  the  sphere  of  the  subject,  tn  this 
case  the  co-ordinate  notions  are  conceived  as  a  whole  that  is 
identil](Ml  with  the  notion  represented  by  the  subject.  Wundt 
maintains  that  (he  sentence  "Roth,  Gnin  und  Violett  sind  die  (irund- 
fai-ben"  is  a  Judgiiiont  of  identity,  and  we  concur  in  Ibis  inter- 
pretation. But  he  considers  that  the  subject  is  here  i-epresenled 
by  the  initial  member  (comprising  the  three  colour-names),  hi  our 
o))inl<in  Ibis  miMiiber  conslitutes  the  jisycliological  jii'edicate.  If 
we  reverse  the  order  of  the  memlxM's,  it  has  still  this  function 
and  I  he  connexion  continues  to  be  a  predication  of  identity  (rW 
above,  ]».  li*,  10).  However,  we  should  perhaps  admit  thai  llie  con- 
le.xt  may  be  such  that  in  this  case  the  sentence  involves  a  ) )!■<'- 
diration  of  subsumption. 

A  still  greater  deviation  from  the  predicational  poiid  of  view 
represent  'Wundt's  examples  of  "the  allernalive  judgmcuf,  whi(di 
he  denotes  as  a  particular  kind  of  the  Judgment  of  co-ordinalioii. 
In  faet,  WuNDT  himself  proclaims  that  tlie  alternative  Judgment 
mainly  serves  the  purpose  of  distinction  and  not  that  of  division. 
But  this  implies  from  a  predicational  point  of  view  that  these 
Judgments  do  not  readily  represent  predications  of  relation.  Thus 
the  coiiiiexions  Orciecke  sind  entweder  gleichseitig  odei'  imgleich- 
seilig",  "die  Kieselsaure  ist  entweder  aniorph  odei-  krystallinisch' 
are  rather  predications  of  attribution  than  connexions  of  subsumj)- 
lion.  As  predications  of  attribution  must  evidently  be  inter|)reted 
also  the  judgments  'das  Personalpronomen  bezeichnet  entweder  (;ine 
einzelne  Person  oder  eine  Mehrheif;  'dor  Uranus  reflectirt  entweder 
bloss  Sonnenlicht  oder  er  ist  zugleich  in  geringem  (Jrade  selbst- 
leuchtend';  "die  Clebirge  koinien  entweder  diirch  verticale  l']rhebmig 
oder  durcli  hoi-izonlale  Ballung  der  iM-doberllaclie  entstehen".  Again, 
the  judgment   "die  ltanj)tunlers(;hiede  i\i'V  Ki-dobernarhe   sind   Land 
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niid  Moor',  is  in  our  o])iiii(>ii  a  i^icdicaliou  of  identity.  Thus  it  is 
evident  tlint  Wundt  has  here  entirely  neglected  llie  predicational 
point  of  view.  He  lias  adopted  seniological  considerations  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  forms  of  relation  of  the  predications, 
if  these  forms  are  meant  to  refer  to  the  extension  or  to  the  de- 
pendency of  the  subject  as  compared  with  the  predicate.  Only 
judgments  of  the  type  'A  ist  B  coordiniert'  seem  to  represent 
true  predications  of  co-ordination.  Yet,  in  this  category  may  be 
included  examples  of  the  following  kind:  W.  Besant,  loonj  Gaff 
eh.  ix  132.  Sadness  is  only  a  passing  cloud:  anxiety  is  only  a  touch  of 
east-wind,  evil  and  pain  are  only  fleeting  shadows.  True,  the  ultimate 
import  of  these  connexions  is  that  the  subject  is  determined  by 
the  predicate  as  having  a  certain  quality,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  they  may  be  denoted  as  predications  of  attribution.  But  the 
determination  is  here  made  in  a  roundabout  way.  For,  the  sub- 
ject is  formally  denoted  as  co-ordinate  with  a  notion  contained  in 
the  predicate  and  it  follows  from  this  that  the  subject  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  quality  that  represents  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  co-ordination  has  been  made.  It  is,  therefore,  preferable 
to    denote    sentences   of  this  type  as  predications  of  co-ordinatiou. 

The  linguistic  delimitation  of  predications  of  dependency  can- 
nut  coincide  with  the  delimitation  of  judgments  of  dependency  as 
given  by  Wundt.  He  has  here  entirely  discarded  the  predicational 
point  of  view.  He  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  relation  of  dependency  between  the  subject  and 
the  predicate.  He  has  only  adduced  one  example  of  this  kind,  /.  e. 
'die  Bewegung  ist  vom  Raume  abhangig",  but  he  considers  it  to 
be  of  no  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  dependent  judgments. 
Mow,  there  are  dependent  clauses  and  principal  clauses.  This  fact 
has  caught  his  attention  so  that  he  considers  judgments  of  de- 
j)endency  to  be  represented  by  compound  sentences  only,  because 
they  contain  two  subjudgments.  And,  in  fact,  every  compound  sen- 
tence con.sisting  of  a  principal  clause  and  a  subordinate  clause  (exclmling 
a  relative  clause),  is  classed  by  Wundt  as  a  judgment  of  depen- 
dency, no  matter  whether  the  subordinate  clause  is  of  local,  tempoial, 
conditional,  causal,  final,  or  instrumental  character.  On  the  contrary, 
he  considers  all  these  different  aspects  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate 
clause  to  repre.s(>nt  as  many  different  kinds  of  dependency.  He 
makes  no  exceplinn  it  llie  !>raniinalieal    structure   is  such  llial   Ihe 
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sal.)or(liiiale  clause  reprcsonls  llie  siiljjoct,  and  the  piiiicipul  clause, 
the  predicate,  and  that  these  main  parts  of  the  jud^Miienl  do  not 
constitute  comparable  notions,  e.  g.  'es  ist  wahrscheinlich  dass  die 
meisten  chemischon  Eleniente  zusammengesetzt  sind'.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  sul:)Oidiiiale  clause  —  that  is  the  chief  point;  the  relation 
between  subject  and  predicate  is  no  longer  of  any  importance. 

From  a  predicational  point  of  view,  a  tiependent  clause  should 
not  be  conceived  as  other  than  an  element  of  sentence  that 
has  not  the  form  of  a  clause.  This  is  evidently  also  Wundt's 
opinion  when  he  says  {pp.  cit.  IGD),  'Den  Siltzen  »wenn  ein 
Korper  sich  bewegt,  durchlauft  er  eiiien  Raum»,  »wenn  der  Luft- 
druck  zunimmt,  steigt  das  Barometer»,  »als  die  Schlacht  geschlagen 
war,  zog  sich  das  Heer  zuriick*,  sind  vollstiindig  gleichwertig  die 
andern:  »ein  sich  bewegender  Korper  durchlauft  einen  Raum», 
»das  Barometer  steigt  bei  zunehmendem  Luftdruck»,  »das  Heer  zog 
sich  zuriick  nach  geschiagener  Schlacht».  Es  ist  darum  audi  niclit 
angemessen,  bloss  jene  Urlheile,  welche  aus  mehreren  untergeord- 
neten  bestehen,  als  zusammengcsetzte  zu  bezeichnen,  da  man  hier- 
durch  logisch  vollig  gleichwcrtige  Denkacte  von  einander  trennt'.  Yet, 
WuNDT  does  not  pay  attention  to  the  consequences  of  his  opinion, 
since  not  the  simple  sentences  themselves,  but  only  their  compound 
counterparts  are  described  as  judgments  of  dependency  {op.  cit.  208). 

It  is  evident  that  compound  sentences  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be 
classed  as  predications  of  dependency.  Thus  the  sentence  'wenn 
ein  Korper  sich  bewegt,  durchlauft  er  einen  Raum",  should  be  de- 
scribed as  a  pi-edication  of  attribution,  since  the  predicate-verb  has 
intemporal  sense  and  therefore  the  activity  of  the  subject  is  conceived 
as  a  quality.  The  nearest  synonymous  relative  of  the  sentence  is 
scarcely  a  predication  of  dependency,  i.  c.  the  sentence  scarcely 
means  'the  passing  of  an  object  through  a  space  is  due  to  its 
motion'.  It  is  rather  a  predication  of  identity,  meaning  'the  pass- 
ing of  an  object  through  a  space  is  motion'.  Also  the  sentence 
"wenn  der  Luftdruck  zunimmt,  steigt  das  Barometer'  should  be 
considered  as  a  predication  of  attribution,  the  action  of  the  subject 
l)eing  conceived  as  a  quality.  Its  synonymous  relative  is,  no  doubt, 
a  predication  of  dependency,  i.  e.  'the  rising  of  the  barometer  is 
line  to  increasing  atmospheric  pressure'.  Again,  the  sentence  'als  die 
Schlacht  geschlagen  w\ar,  zog  sich  das  Heer  zunick'  is  obviously 
a  predication  of  action  and  its  synonymous  erpiivalent  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  predication  of  attribution,  i.  c.  'the  retiring  of  the  army 
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took  place  after  tlio  fighting  of  the  battle',  A  predication  ot  vali- 
dity is  represented  by  the  judgment  'es  ist  wahrscheinlich,  dass 
die  meisten  chemischen  Elemente  zusarnniengesetzt  sind'.  In  the 
following  example  we  have  to  do  with  a  predication  of  state:  'er 
weiss  nicht,  womit  er  sicli  Anerkennung  erwerben  soil'.  As  a 
conversion  of  this  type  should  be  considered  the  sentence  'wozu  wir 
bestimmt  sind,  ist  uns  unbekannt'.  It  is  unnecessary  to  determine 
the  predicational  nature  of  the  other  examples  of  judgments  of 
dependency  adduced  by  Wundt.  Suffice  it  to  state  that,  also  in  them 
as  in  their  synonymous  relatives,  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  pre- 
dicational dependency.  Only  in  the  case  of  judgments  of  conditionality 
(das  Begriindungsurtheil),  do  we  admit  that  the  synonyms  of  the 
examples  given,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  these  examples  themselves,  are 
predications  of  dependency.  We  have  seen  that  such  was  the  case 
with  the  sentence  'wenn  dor  Luftdruck  zunimmt,  steigt  das  Baro- 
meter'. The  same  is  also  the  case  with  the  sentences  'wenn 
Dreiecke  gleiche  Holie  und  gleiche  Grundlinie  haben,  so  haben  sie 
gleichen  Fliicheninhalt',  'weil  der  Weltraum  von  einem  materiellen 
Medium  erfiillt  ist,  so  kann  sich  das  Liclit  fortpfianzen  zwischen 
den  Gestirnen'.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  we  have  adopted 
for  predicationally  interpreting  compound  sentences,  these  two  con- 
nexions should  generally,  though  not  always,  be  classed  as  pre- 
dications of  attribution  (cf.  p.  17).  We  repeat  our  assertion  made 
before,  that  a  predicational  analysis  must  as  much  as  possible 
keep  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence  as  revealed  in  its  form,  and  not 
to  its  synonyms,  or  else  we  have  no  fixed  basis  for  a  predicational 
analysis. 

From  what  precedes  it  is  evident  that  Wundt's  examples  of 
judgments  of  dependency  are  not  to  the  point.  For  this  category 
should  only  include  cases  where  the  subject  is  determined  as 
having  a  relation  of  dependency  to  a  notion  contained  in  the  pre- 
dicate, or  vice  versa.  But  Wundt  has  hero  evidently  abandoned 
his  principle  that  judgments  of  relation  imply  a  comparison  be- 
tween substances  represented  by  the  subject  and  the  predicate, 
and  that  this  comparison  refers  to  their  mutual  relation  as  to  ex- 
tension or  dependency.  He  has  not  kept  to  the  predicational 
point  of  view,  and  has  even  neglected  the  basis  of  his  division,  i.  c. 
the  forms  of  the  predicate  of  the  judgments. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  cjuestion  as  to  what  relations  should 
be  designated  as  dependent.  Whatever  should  be  the  answer 
from    a  logical  point  of  view,  for  the  present  we  will   conceive  as 
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relations  of  dependency  tlio  relation  between  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent, or  between  cause  and  effect,  e.  g.  'this  led  to  the  con- 
sequence that  .  .',  'this  resulted  in  his  defeat',  'his  illness  was  due 
to  infection'.  Moreover,  we  will  conceive  as  dependent  the  relation 
between  the  thing  or  phenomenon  originated  and  its  source,  or 
between  an  occurrence  and  its  pni'pose,  e.  g.  'the  inundation  ori- 
ginated from  heavy  rains',  "his  journey  was  undertaken  in  order  to  im- 
prove his  health'.  We  may  consequently  establish  four  different  kinds 
of  predications  of  dependency,  viz.  predication  of  consequence, 
of  causality,  of  origin,  and  of  purpose.  Thus  we  have 
here  designated  as  dependent  relations  only  those  where  an  element 
of  causality  is  distinguishable. 

Before    discussing    the   subdivision  of  non-logical  predications,    Delimita- 

we    must   lay    down    the  pi'inciple  we   have  adopted  in  delimiting  ^*^'!  of  non- 
•'  *  ^  '■  logical   pre- 

this  category.   AVe  must  state  more  in  detail  when  the  grammatical    dicafions. 

analysis  does  not  coincide  with  the  logical.     This  is  equivalent  to 

stating   when   a  conversion  of  a  sentence  should  be  considered  as 

a  non-logical  predication. 

There  is  one  category  of  sentences  that  appear  as  converted, 
not  to  the  speaker's  instinct,  but  to  his  reflection,  because  the  basis 
of  comparison  stands  out  as  arbitrarily  chosen.  Such  is  often 
the  case  when  the  predicate-verb  in  the  two  sentences  com- 
pared is  different.  Each  appears  as  a  conversion  of  the  other. 
But,  when  so,  neither  of  them  should  be  considered  as  a  non- 
logical  predication. 

If  we  want  to  convert  the  subsumptive  predication  'the  oak 
is  a  tree',  then  we  cannot  use  the  same  morphological  elements; 
for  the  expression  'a  tree  is  the  oak'  does  not  involve  that  the 
superordinate  notion  has  become  the  subject  and  is  indicated  as  in- 
cluding the  subordinate  in  its  sphere.  A  conversion  is,  however,  pre- 
sented if  we  say,  'the  category  of  trees  includes  the  oak'.  In 
our  opinion  either  predication  is  just  as  logical  as  the  other.  It 
is  impossible  to  realize  why  the  notion  of  less  extension,  i.  e.  the 
more  substantial  element,  should  here  have  the  privilege  of  being 
the  logical  subject,  irrespective  of  the  form  of  the  sentence.  And 
yet  this  is  the  ultimate  consequence  of  the  definition  of  logical 
subject  previously  adduced.  Let  us  take  the  predication  of  cau- 
sality 'this  circumstance  caused  his  downfall'  and  convert  it  into 
"his  downfall  was  due    to    this   circumstance'.     Which  of  the  two 
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reprosents  the  logical,  and  which,  the  non-logical  predication  ?  This 
is  impossible  to  decide,  for  each  appears  to  the  speaker's  instinct 
as  logically  independent  of  the  other,  i.  e.  as  erjually  entitled  to 
be  taken  as  basis  of  comparison,  hi  both  cases,  therefore,  the 
logical  and  the  grammatical  analyses  must  be  considered  to  agree. 
Take  a  predication  of  attribution,  c.  g.  'you  own  the  horse',  and 
convert  it  into  'the  horse  belongs  to  you'.  We  believe  that 
also  here  both  sentences  appear  lo  the  speaker's  consciousness  as 
logical,  /.  e.  as  non-converted  constructions.  This  is  not  only  due 
to  the  discrepancy  in  predicate-verbs  which  necessarily  weakens 
the  association  between  the  expressions;  it  is  also  due  to  the 
narrow  extent  of  the  predicational  subcategory  involved  (=  prae- 
dicatio  possessionis).  The  contrast  between  converted  and  non- 
converted  sentences  is  here  revealed  only  in  a  few  verbs  and 
is  therefore  less  conspicuous,  unless  it  occurs  in  the  same  verb. 
Therefore  we  cannot  concur  in  Benno  Erdmann's  opinion  that, 
in  the  German  sentence  'Dem  Mutigen  gehort  die  Welt',  the 
logical  subject  does  not  coincide  with  ttie  grammatical  (cf.  above, 
p.  8).  This  example  shows  clearly  which  principle  it  is  tliat, 
pei'haps  unconsciously,  operates  when  such  predications  are  con- 
sidered as  non-logical.  It  is  not  the  principle  that  the  notion 
of  less  substantiality  is  the  grannuatical  predicate.  It  is,  we 
think,  the  idea  that  the  predicational  type  supposed  to  have  the 
wider  prevalence,  is  conceived  as  the  normal  and,  therefore,  as 
the  logical  type,  whereas  its  corresponding  conversion,  because  of 
minor  frequency,  easily  appears  as  non-logical.  This  principle  it- 
self is  not  to  be  rejected;  only  it  has  no  application  in  the 
present  case,  and  for  reasons  just  mentioned. 

Take  another  predication  of  attribution,  c.  g.  'that  rock  con- 
tains iron'.  As  a  conversion  of  it  may  be  deemed  the  sentence 
'there  is  iron  in  that  rock'.  In  this  case  the  converted  sentence 
belongs  to  another  category  of  logical  predications  than  its  basis  of 
comparison.  The  frequency  of  ])otli  expressions  is  very  much  the 
same.  At  any  rate,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  linguistic  conscious- 
ness, we  are  equally  justified  in  considering  the  former  sentence 
as  a  conversion  of  the  latter.  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
we  are  also  here  destitute  of  a  fixed  basis  of  comparison.  But,  if 
so,  we  cannot  admit  with  Benno  Erdmann  that  an  expression  of 
an  equivalent  type,  e.  g.  'Falsch  ist  nicht  in  dir'  (=  pra^d.  exist.), 
is    a  non-logical    predication,  even  though  its  counterpart  'du  bist 
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niclit  falsch'  is  of  greater  frequency.  The  verb  constitute  is  in 
tlie  sense  'to  be  the  elements  or  material  of  which  a  thing  con- 
sists', correlative  to  the  verb  consist  of  that  means  'to  have  as 
its  constituent  substance  or  elements'.  Therefore,  if  we  say  'the 
party  consisted  of  his  friends'  or  'his  friends  constituted  the  party', 
we  are  concerned  with  sentences  that  may  be  conceived  as  con- 
versions of  each  other.  But  wc  cannot  here  establish  a  principle 
for  fixing  the  basis  of  comparison  and  both  sentences  must  there- 
fore be  designated  as  logical. 

As  a  subcategory  of  predications  of  attribution  we  have  con- 
sidered the  case  when  the  subject  is  qualified  as  to  its  impression 
on  our  senses  or  feelings.  Examples  of  sense-impressions  are: 
'this  is  heavy,  soft,  red,  hot';  'this  tastes,  smells,  sounds,  looks  nice'. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  these  and  similar  sentences  as 
conversions  of  predications  of  perception.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  sentences  where  the  predicate  indicates  an  impression  on 
our  feelings,  e.  tj.  'his  manners  are  hateful,  pleasant'.  Yet,  if  the 
object  of  this  impression  is  indicated,  the  sentences  assume  an- 
other predicational  aspect,  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  conceive 
them  as  conversions,  c.  g.  'his  manners  were  jjleasant,  hateful  to 
me'.  The  meaning  is  then  'his  manners  caused  me  pleasure, 
disgust'.  The  subject  is  here  determined  as  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon implied  in  the  predicate  and  we  should  therefore  describe 
these  sentences  as  predications  of  dependency.  They  may  be 
conceived  as  conversions  of  the  expressions  T  liked,  I  hated  his 
manners",  *.  e.  predications  of  slate,  or  1  found  his  manners  plea- 
sant, hateful',  /.  e.  predications  of  perception.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that,  to  the  speaker's  instinct,  they  do  not  appear  as  con- 
versions of  predications  of  state  or  of  ]:)erception.  Therefore,  such 
a  connexion  as  'his  manners  pleased  me'  must  be  set  down  as  a 
logical  predication  (=  pra^d.  dependentia:').  Hence  we  must  also 
reject  Benno  Erdmann's  opinion  that  in  the  German  sentence 
'Dem  Narren  gefallt  seine  Weise  wohl',  the  logical  and  the  gram- 
matical subject  are  represented  by  different  morphems.  The  view 
on  which  he  has  based  his  interpretation  must  be  either  thtit  he 
considers  the  corresponding  predication  of  perception  or  of  state 
as  the  normal  mode  of  expression  and,  therefore,  as  the  logical 
one,  or  else  tliat  he  means  that  'gefallen'  has  actually  assumed 
the  sense  of  a  verb  of  percejjtion  or  of  state,  i.  e.  'to  find  pleasure 
in',    'to    be  pleased  with'.     \k\[  neither  premiss  is   true.     Yet;  ex- 
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perionce  sliows  that  verljs  deiioliiii^'  impression  on  onr  feelings  and 
reqniring  an  object  as  complement,  may  easily  assume  the  sense 
of  a  verb  of  perception  or  of  slate,  which  involves  that,  instead 
of  being  used  in  predications  of  dependency,  they  are  employed 
in  predications  of  perception  or  of  state.  Thus,  in  English,  the 
verb  loathe  is  now  a  verb  of  perception  or  of  state,  meaning  'to 
feel  or  to  have  aversion  or  dislike  to',  c.  (j.  '1  loathe  him'.  But 
in  OE.  it  only  denoted  impression  on  our  feelings,  imi)lying  'to  be 
hateful  to  somebody',  e.  <j.  c.  893  K.  /Elfred,  Oros.  Ill  xi  §  3  |ia 
Cassander  })£et  geascode  I)ajt  hio  t^aem  folce  laSade,  });!  gegaderade  he  fird. 
We  believe  that  this  sense-development  was  principally  due  to 
inflexional  facts,  i.  e.  the  dative  and  the  nominative  case  coincided 
often  in  form  in  ME.  But  we  do  not  deny  that  as  a  secondary 
cause  has  operated  the  semological  affinity  between  a  predication 
of  dependency  indicating  sensational  impression,  and  the  corre- 
sponding predication  of  perception  or  of  state.  But  since  the 
former  kind  of  predication  is  just  as  common  as  the  latter  kind, 
we  need  not  assume  that  a  verb  of  perceptive  impression  has 
been  changed  into  a  verb  of  perception  or  of  state,  unless  this 
change  is  morphologically  revealed.  Therefore,  we  need  not,  with 
Benno  Erdmann,  consider  that,  in  the  (lerman  example  'mich  rent 
die  Tat',  the  personal  pronoun  constitutes  the  logical  subject, 
since  the  other  substantial  element  of  the  sentence  may  be  conceived 
as  the  grammatical  subject  and,  therefore,  the  whole  sentence  has 
the  character  of  a  predication  denoting  effect  on  our  feelings,  i.  c. 
'this  deed  caused  me  repentance'  {=  praed.  dependentige).  Yet  in 
this  particular  example  also  the  interpretation  advanced  by  Erd- 
mann, may  be  justified,  on  account  of  associative  influence  from 
closely  allied  expressions.  For,  in  such  a  sentence  as  'mich  rent 
dieser  Tat',  we  must  for  morphological  and  semological  reasons 
consider  mich  as  the  logical  subject,  since  no  grammatical  subject 
is  expressed,  which  implies  that  the  verb  has  here  the  sense  'to 
feel  repentance'. 

Also  German  impersonal  expressions  as  'mich  hungert',  'mich 
geliistet',  and  their  OE.  counterparts  'mec  hyngrej)',  'mec  lystej)',  are 
exariiples  of  a  sense-development  resulting  in  predications  of  per- 
ception or  of  state.  The  original  sense  of  the  predications  and  the  re- 
sultant sense  of  them,  may  be  designated  as  synonymous  and,  strictly 
speaking,  also  as  conversions  of  each  other.  But  neither  ever  appeared 
to    the    speaker's    instinct   as    a  conversion,  i.  c.  as  a  non-logical 
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predication.  Let  us  examine  ()E.  lijstuH  and  Injnijriut,  Ijolli  deri- 
vatives of  the  substantives  lust  and  hungor,  and  l)oth  with  seem- 
ingly impersonal  constructions,  e.  //.  Walfish  52,  and  {jone  aiglajcan 
tetes  lystef).  Metr.  of  Bocth.  xxvi,  71.  ac  hi  for  daem  yrmr^um  ear- 
des  lyste.  Lindisf.  Gasp.  John  vi.  o5  set^e  cymes  to  me  ne  liyngrcc^  hiue. 
The  import  of  desubstantival  verbs  is  generally  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  substantival  part  has  an  adjunct  relation  to  the  indefinite 
verbal  dement  involved,  c.  g.  'to  pen  (a  letter)",  i.  e.  to  write  with 
a  pen,  'to  dog  (a  man)\  /.  c.  to  follow  like  a  dog.  But,  theo- 
retically speaking,  it  is  also  possible  to  suppose  that  a  desubstanti- 
val derivation  may  lead  to  the  result  that  the  substantive  repre- 
sents the  sul)joct  of  tlie  verbal  element  amalgamated  with  it.  We 
believe  that  such  was  originally  the  case  with  impersonal  verbs  of 
the  type  represented  by  OE.  hjstan  and  Jii/iigran.  In  other  words, 
we  moan  tliat  they  originally  meant  'lust,  hunger  seizes,  takes 
hold  of,  attacks,  etc'  and  that  they,  therefore,  with  their  comple- 
ments constituted  predications  of  action,  though  with  abstract  sub- 
jects (cf.  mod.  Engl,  'horror  seized  him',  'jealousy  invaded  him'). 
But  if  this  is  true,  then  it  is  a  prerecjuisite  that  in  OE.  or,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  prehistoric  period  when  such  verbs  were  formed,  it 
was  customary  to  use  a  substantive  denoting  a  physical  or  a 
mental  state,  as  the  grammatical  subject  and  to  include  the  bearer 
of  that  state  in  the  grammatical  predicate.  And,  in  fact,  in  OE., 
we*  often  meet  with  sentences  of  this  type,  e.  g.  Bcow.  2,32  hinc 
fijnvi/t  bra?c  modgeliygdum,  hwset  \m  men  waeron.  Andreas  286  lisle 
lust  hwetefi  on  J)a  leodmearce,  Walfish  51,  |)onne  bine  on  holme 
hungor  bysgac\  Wanderer  39.  Sonne  sorg  and  slap  somod  aetgaedere 
earmne  anhagan  oft  gebinda(\  Perhaps  the  original  sense  of  a  pre- 
dication of  action  was  still  alive  in  OE.  in  spite  of  the  i-mutation 
of  the  verbs  Jijstan  and  hyngran,  which,  no  doubt,  obscured  their 
association  with  the  corresponding  substantives.  If  we  claim  that 
a  grammatical  subject  should  be  morphologically  independent,  then 
we  must  admit  that,  in  these  predications,  no  grammatical  subject 
is  to  be  chstingui.shed.  If  so,  their  nature  of  predications  of  action  has 
been  determined  from  a  logical  point  of  view.  But  tliis  predication- 
al  nature  was  .soon  obscured  and  the  sentences  assumed  the 
aspect  of  predications  of  perception.  In  English  the  form  has  been 
accommodated  to  this  sense-development,  in  German  it  has  not. 

We    have   passed  in  review  some  converted  sentences.     They 
all  have  this  in  common  that  the  predicate-verbs  are   different   as 
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compared  with  those  of  their  bases  of  comparison.  They  are  also 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  themselves  may  equally  well  be  con- 
ceived as  non-converted,  and  the  latter  as  their  converted  corre- 
spondents. Even  if  such  correlative  sentences  offer  a  decided  dif- 
ference in  frequency,  yet  the  type  of  minor  frequency  does  not 
stand  out  to  the  speaker's  instinct  as  a  conversion.  This  is  then 
due  not  only  to  the  difference  in  predicate-verbs,  which  prevents 
a  close  association  between  the  sentences  compared;  it  is  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  converted  sentence  may  have  a  form  and 
a  sense  that  refer  it  to  a  category  of  logical  predications  whose 
represensatives  cannot  be  conceived  as  converted,  e.  g.  'Falsch  ist 
nicht  in  dir,  'there  is  iron  in  this  rock'  (=  prad.  exist.),  'his  manners 
pleased  me'  (=  pried,  depend.).  It  is  further  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  the  case  of  predications  of  attribution  or  of  relation, 
the  great  number  of  subcategories  they  comprise  present  true 
conversions  comparatively  rarely.  These  conversions  do  not  then 
constitute  categories  suflicienlly  cons])icuous  to  make  semological 
equivalents,  but  with  other  predicates,  appear  to  the  speaker's 
instinct  as  converted.  Therefore,  in  them  the  grannnatical  and 
the  logical  subject  coincide.  The  examples  of  discrepancy  between 
logical  and  grammatical  analyses  advanced  by  Bemio  Erdmann, 
represent  in  fact  such  conversions  (cf.  p.  8).  We  have  therefore 
been  forced  to  deny  that  they  are  to  the  point.  In  sentences  that 
are  complete,  but  destitute  of  a  grammatical  subject,  the  logical 
analysis  results  in  pi"edicational  types,  which  when  their  morpho- 
logy admits  of  a  grammatical  analysis,  always  exhibit  an  agree- 
ment between  the  logical  and  the  grammatical  interpretation. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  OE.  sentence  'mec  hyngre|)'  constitutes 
either  a  predication  of  action  or  a  predication  of  perception.  But 
this    shows   that    we  are  here  concerned  with  logical  predications. 

There  is  another  category  of  converted  sentences  than  the 
one  hitlierto  considered.  This  category  appears  also  to  the  spea- 
ker's instinct  as  presenting  true  conversions,  as  exhibiting  a  real 
deviation  from  the  logical  structure  of  the  sentences.  The  basis 
of  comparison  appears  here  as  naturally  ami  not  as  arbitrai-ily 
chosen.  The  characteristic  fcatui'c  of  these  conversions  is  that, 
in  them,  the  predicate-verb  or  the  principal  part  of  the  predicate 
is  generally  ilic  same  as  in  their  ])ases  of  comparison.  The 
consequence    of   this  fad  is  that  the  association  between  the  con- 
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verlod  sentence  and  its  non-converted  correspondent  becomes 
equally  intimate  as  the  association  between  the  two  diffoi-ent  sen- 
ses that,  in  them,  are  presented  by  the  same  predicate-veri).  One 
of  these  senses  appears  to  the  speaker's  consciousness  as  normal 
and  habitual,  the  other,  as  abnormal  and  occasional.  Therefore, 
the  predications  where  the  former  sense  occurs,  are  naturally 
taken  as  bases  of  comparison,  which  implies  that,  with  the  ele- 
ments given,  they  are  conceived  to  represent  the  normal  and, 
tiioreibre,  also  the  logical  structure  of  the  predications.  Again,  the 
connexion  where  the  predicate-verb  has  the  other  sense,  appears 
as  having  an  abnoi-mal  and,  therefore,  a  non-logical  structure. 

On  the  strength  of  this  principle,  the  sentence  'the  oak  is  in- 
ckided  in  the  category  of  trees'  appears  to  the  speaker's  conscious- 
ness as  a  non-logical  predication,  i.  e.  as  a  conversion  of  the  sen- 
tence 'the  category  of  trees  includes  the  oak'.  And  yet  the  former 
is  synonymous  with  the  connexion  'the  oak  is  a  tree',  wdiich  has 
tiie  aspect  of  a  non-converted  or  logical  predication.  The  same 
converted  aspect  is  presented  by  the  connexion  'his  downfall  was 
caused  by  this  circumstance",  whereas  the  synonymous  predication 
his  downfall  was  due  to  this  circumstance'  must  be  conceived  as 
non-converlod.  If  we  say,  'the  horse  was  owned  by  him',  this 
appears  as  a  conversion  of  the  corres])onding  active  construction, 
but  its  synonymous  equivalent  'the  horse  belonged  to  him',  does 
not  stand  out  as  a  truly  converted  sentence.  Take  the  predication 
"(hat  rock  contains  iron'.  As  a  true  conversion  of  it  can  be 
conceived  only  the  sentence  'iron  is  contained  in  that  rock'; 
but  its  synonym  'there  is  iron  in  that  rock'  appears  as  a  con- 
version only  to  our  reflection,  not  to  our  instinct.  The  two 
correlative  sentences  'his  friends  constituted  the  party'  and  'the 
party  consisted  of  his  friends'  appear  to  our  reflection  as  con- 
versions of  each  other.  The  latter  sentence  is  destitute  of  a 
corresponding  true  conversion,  the  former  is  not,  c.  g.  'the  party 
was  constituted  by  his  friends'.  In  spite  of  the  semological  affi- 
nity with  this  expression,  the  connexion  'the  party  consisted  of  his 
friends'  appears  lo  the  speaker's  instinct  as  non-converted.  We 
have  classed  the  connexion  'his  manners  pleased  me'  as  a  non- 
converted  predication.  Oonsequently  the  expression  'I  was  pleased 
with  his  manners'  must  be  considered  as  its  non-logical  counterpart. 
Such  was  at  least  originally  the  case,  but  the  latter  sentence  has 
now  the   aspect  of  a  predication  of  perception  or  of  state-     If  we 
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turn  to  predicalions  of  state,  of  perception,  and  of  action  such  as 
'I  know  this',  '1  heard  this',  'I  encouraged  iiini',  we  stiall  find  that 
their  corresponding  passive  constructions  ai)pear  as  true  conver- 
sions of  them. 

In  all  these  examples  of  converted  sentences,  the  granunatical 
subject  represents  in  the  corresponding  noii-converted  sentences 
that  adjunct  relation  to  the  predicate  that  is  called  'object'.  In 
all  of  them  the  passive  form  is  an  expression  of  tlie  function  of 
the  verb  in  converted  sentences,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  a  cri- 
terion of  truly  converted  predications.  But  this  function  of  the 
predicate  is  in  English  very  often  rej^resented  also  by  the  active 
form,  e.g.  'the  anchor  weighed'  {-  was  weighed).  The  a.spect  of 
truly  converted  predication  is  also  here  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
smne  verb  presents  the  discrepancy  between  a  non- converted  and 
a  corresponding  converted  sense. 

Let  us  discuss  a  striking  example  of  the  different  predicational 
impression  on  the  speaker's  instinct,  made  by  sentences  in  the  active 
form  that  are  semologically  closely  allied.  The  expression  'this 
apple  feels  soft',  appears  to  our  instinct  as  a  conversion  of  the 
sentence  'I  feel  this  apple  (to  be)  soft'.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  import  'to  perceive  by  the  feeling'  is  a  predominant  sense 
of  the  verb  'to  feel'  and  that  a  conversion  of  tlie  construction  con- 
ditioned by  this  sense  in  the  active  form,  gives  as  result  expressions 
of  the  type  'this  apple  feels  soft'.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expres- 
sion may  also  be  explained  as  a  predication  of  attribution,  im- 
plying then  'this  apple  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  makes  an  im- 
pression of  softness  on  the  touch'.  This  import  of  sense-impres- 
sion is  equally  early  as  the  converted  function  of  the  active  form 
of  the  verb.  Nay,  it  nnist  theoretically  be  the  earlier,  for.  in 
this  particular  case,  the  new  sense  of  the  verb  is  due  to  ana- 
logical influence  from  other  verbs  denoting  impression  on  our 
senses.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  when,  in  English,  there  was  no 
general  verb  denoting  impression  on  the  sense  of  feeling,  there  already 
existed  verbs  indicating  impression  on  the  other  senses,  e.  g.  'this 
apple  looks,  tastes,  smells  nice',  'her  voice  sounds  nice'.  This 
linguistic  deficiency  became,  therefore,  particularly  conspicuous.  We 
may  assume  that  especially  the  verb  'to  smell'  that  signified  both 
a  verb  of  perception  or  of  action  and  a  verb  of  sense-impression, 
may  have  induced  the  origination  of  the  import  of  sense-impres- 
sion   on    the   part    of   'to    feel',    which   already  denoted  a  verb  of 
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percoption  ui-  t)f  action.  Oi'  i>lse,  we  muy  siij)poso  tlial  this  sense 
was  itnliiced  also  by  llie  verb  'to  taste*,  which  signilieci  l)olh  ac- 
tion and  sensc-iniprcssion.  This  explanation  is  sni)porled  by 
the  fact  that  the  passive  form  of  'to  feel'  is  not  used  in  ex- 
pressions of  the  type  discussed.  We  have  already  explained 
why  the  signiticalion  of  sense-impression  on  the  part  of  "to  feel' 
also  appeared  as  a  sense  denoted  by  NED.  as  'cpiasi-passive'.  We 
cannot,  however,  concur  in  the  opinion  advanced  there,  that  Ho 
feel'  is'used  (like  taste  and  smell)  in  quasi-pa.ssive  sense'  (cf.  NED. 
s.  V.  feci  III  16).  In  other  words,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  verbs 
taste  and  smell  may  be  used  ([uasi-passively.  The  former  verb 
involves  either  a  transitive  sense  of  action,  e.  g.  'he  tasted  the 
apple',  or  else  an  intransitive  signitication  of  sense-im.pression,  e.  g. 
'the  apple  tasted  good'.  But  it  has  not  the  sense  of  a  verb  of 
perception,  i.  e.  it  does  not  also  mean  'to  perceive  the  taste  of. 
It  is  conseciuently  destitute  of  the  sense  that,  in  the  case  of  "to 
feel',  makes  the  signification  of  sense-impression  appear  as  quasi- 
passive.  Again  the  verb  to  smell  has  not  only  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  to  taste,  but  also  the  transitive  sense  'to  perceive 
the  smell  of,  e.  g.  he  smelled  the  rose'  (=  the  scent  of  the  rose). 
And  yet  its  import  of  sense-impression  does  not  here  stand  out 
to  the  speaker's  consciousness  as  also  quasi-passive,  e.  g.  'the  rose 
smelled  nice'.  The  cause  of  this  fact  is  that  this  sense  of  the 
verb  is  just  as  predominant  as  its  function  of  a  verb  of  percep- 
tion, both  senses  being  frequently  recorded  ever  since  the  earliest 
occurrence  of  the  verb  in  the  ME.  period.  Thus  we  have  here  a 
good  illustration  of  the  phenomenon  that  a  verbal  sense  appears 
as  pa.ssival  only  if  the  corre.sponding  transitive  sense,  of  which  it 
may  be  conceived  as  a  converted  function,  is  more  predominant. 
This  involves  that,  if  the  perceptive  sense  of  the  verb  to  feel  be- 
came less  common,  then  the  sentence  'this  apple  feels  soff  would 
appear  only  as  a  predication  of  attribution. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  such  conversions  only  where  the 
grammatical  subject  logically  represents  the  object  in  the  corre- 
sponding non-converted  sentences.  But  as  truly  converted  pre- 
dications appear  also  connexions  whose  grammatical  subjects,  in 
the  non-converted  counterparts,  represent  other  adjunct  relations. 
x41so  here  the  passive  form  may  indicate  this  converted  function 
of   the  predicate-verb,  but  the   active  form  is,  at  least  in  some  of 
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the  siil)cate^'ones,  the  predominant  expression.  Also  here  we  are 
concerned  Avith  the  same  prechcate-verl)  in  the  converted  sentence 
and  its  basis  of  comparison,  and  to  this  fact  is  dne  the  close  as- 
sociation between  them  that  makes  one  of  them  stand  out  to 
the  speaker's  instinct  as  a  conversion.  As  the  basis  of  comparison, 
i.  e.  as  the  non-converted  sentence,  is  considered  the  connexion 
where  the  grammatical  subject  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  determi- 
nation of  the  predicate-verb  as  conditioned  by  the  material  im- 
port of  the  latter,  e.  g.  'penguins  swarmed  in  the  island',  'I  cannot 
walk  so  far  as  Prague  on  my  crutches',  "he  dubbed  knights'. 
Again,  as  the  converted  sentence  is  conceived  the  connexion  where 
the  grammatical  subject  is  represented  by  a  morphcm  that  does 
not  fall  within  the  predicating  sphere  of  the  verb  in  the  active  form, 
but  that  constitutes  an  adjunct  to  the  predicate  in  the  non-con- 
verted correspondent,  e.  g.  "the  island  swarmed  with  penguins', 
'my  crutches  cannot  walk  so  far  as  Prague',  'knights  were  dubbed 
by  him'.  Thus  it  is  also  here  the  normal  expression  that  is  con- 
sidered as  non-converted,  /.  e.  as  logical,  whereas  the  abnormal 
expression  is  conceived  as  a  non-logical  or  converted  construction. 
In  the  category  of  true  conversions  we  should  also  include 
the  case  when  the  granmiatical  subject  represents  only  a  part  of 
the  logical  subject,  whereas  the  other  part  constitutes  an  element 
of  the  grammatical  predicate,  e.  g.  'I  was  difficult  to  instruct',  'I 
happened  to  know  him',  'he  is  certain  to  come'.  The  logical 
corresi)ondents  of  these  sentences  are:  'it  was  difficult  to  instruct 
me',  'it  happened  that  I  knew  him',  'it  is  certain  that  he  comes'. 
Thus  the  principal  part  of  the  predicate  here  qualifies  a  subject 
that  does  not  belong  to  its  sphere  of  determination.  Therefore, 
at  least  in  the  beginning,  these  constructions  appear  as  converted 
or  non-logical  also  to  the  speaker's  consciousness.  But  they  easily 
tend  to  lose  their  appearance  of  conversions,  because  that  part  of 
the  predicate  which,  morphologically  speaking,  is  the  principal  one, 
tends  semologically  to  constitute  only  an  accessory  element.  Thus 
in  the  sentence  'he  is  certain  to  come',  the  principal  element  of 
the  predicate  (/.  c.  'certain")  lends  only  a  modal  modification  to 
the  whole  sentence,  and,  tVoiu  that  point  of  view,  it  may  be  dis- 
regarded in  determining  the  predicational  nature  of  the  latter.  In 
the  expression  "he  happened  to  know  him',  we  may  consider  'hap- 
pened' as  equivalent  to  an  adverbial  adjunct  and,  therefore,  as  not 
influencing    the    predicational    aspect.     Again,   in  the  connexion  'I 
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was  diflieuU  to  iiistriicf,  the  whole  predicate  may  l)e  conceived 
to  involve  a  quality  characteristic  of  the  subject.  If  so,  we  are 
in  the  last  example  concerned  with  a  predication  of  attribution. 
IJut  since  this  quality  refers  to  the  facility  of  the  subject  for  being 
tiie  object  of  a  specified  action,  we  have  at  the  same  time  to  do 
with  a  predication  of  object  (=  prasd.  objecti  &  attributionis).  Yet, 
if  we  consider  the  morphology  of  all  these  expressions,  we  must 
describe  them  as  non-logical. 

Concerning  the  delimitation  of  non-logical  predications  there 
is  another  point  to  be  discussed.  We  have  proclaimed  that  as 
converted  sentences  appear  to  the  speaker's  instinct  only  such 
expressions  whose  morphological  elements  are  the  same  as  in  the 
corresponding  non-converted  sentences.  We  must,  however,  estab- 
lish an  exception  to  this  principle.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
predications  of  function  constitute  a  category  wdiich  includes  the 
vast  majority  of  the  sentences  that  form  the  bases  of  comparison 
of  all  truly  converted  predications.  Therefore,  when  Ave  meet 
with  such  conversions  of  predications  of  function  as  present  a 
morphological  deviation  from  their  non-converted  correspondents, 
then  they  nevertheless  appiear  as  conversions  also  to  the  speaker's 
consciousness,  and  not  only  to  his  reflection.  This  is  due  to  as- 
sociative influence  from  the  enormous  number  of  predications  that, 
with  retention  of  the  same  morphological  elements,  are  conver- 
sions of  predications  of  function.  Therefore,  we  have  here  a  fixed 
basis  of  comparison.  Again,  in  the  case  of  predications  of  relation 
and  of  attribution,  truly  converted  sentences  are  not  able  to  make 
semological  equivalents  but  Avith  other  predicates,  stand  out  also 
to  the  speaker's  instinct  as  converted  sentences  (cf.  above,  'to 
be  due  to',  "to  belong  to",  to  constitute,  etc.). 

Let  us  consider  some  examples  of  such  conversions  of  pre- 
dications of  function.  An  examination  of  verbs  denoting  'to  catchy 
to  grasp,  to  seize,  to  take  hold  of  will  show  that,  without  a 
change  of  construction,  they  easily  assume  a  sense  that  makes  the 
subject  logically  stand  out  as  a  direct  or  indirect  object  of  a  function. 
This  sense  is  the  one  presented  by  the  verbs  'to  receive',  'to  get' 
when  they  have  a  function  that  may  be  considered  as  the  passive 
of  the  verb  io  give.  Thus  tlie  Anglo-Norman  loan-word  to  tatch 
(<  ONF.  cachier  <  Lat.  captinre  <  captiis  taken  captive),  whose 
original  and  predominant  sense  is  'to  capture,  to  seize,  to  keep 
hold  of,  has  developed  the  sense  'to  receive,  to  get'  that  in  con- 
junction   with    its    complenu'iits    lends    a    converted  aspect  to  the 
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sentence,  e.  f/.  c.  14()0  Desfr.  Troy  21 5r)  Myche  comfoith  he  caglit  of 
Jjaire  kynd  speche  (=  was  comforted).  Its  niitive  correspondent  to 
latch  (<  OE.  Iceccean),  now  obsolete,  meant  in  OE.  only  'to  take 
hold  of,  to  grasp,  to  seize',  but  in  Mt].  it  assumed  also  the  sense 
'to  receive  (a  gift,  a  blow,  an  injury)'  ,e.  g.  c.  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron. 
94  {)e  kyng  stode  ouer  nehi,  {je  stroke  he  lauht  so  smerte  (=  was 
beaten).  The  archaic  verb  to  Kent  (<  OE.  hentan)  denoted  in 
OE.  only  'to  lay  hold  of,  seize,  grasp',  but  in  ME.  it  also  meant 
'to  get,  to  receive  (e.  f/.  harm,  baptism)',  e.  g.  c.  liou  Mirour 
Salvatioun  1472.  Of  some  man  .  .  the  Baptisme  of  watere  he  hent 
(=  was  baptized),  c  1460  Towneleij  Myst.  122  So  that  I  no  harmes  hent 
(=  was  harmed).  The  verb  to  reach  (<  OE.  {ge)ra:can)  assumed 
in  ME.  also  the  sense  'to  take,  to  lay  hold  of  and,  some- 
what later,  the  signification  'to  receive,  catch,  suffer',  e.  g.  c. 
1450  Mirour  Saluatioun  3554  Of  the  Jewes  crewelle  mykel  persecucionne 
he  raught  (=  was  persecuted).  The  obsolete  verb  to  fang  (<  OE. 
fon  <  OTeut.  *f any/in,  =  CToth.  fdhan,  OHG  fdhan,  mod.  Ger. 
fangen,  ON.  fa,  Swed.  fa)  implied  originally  'to  lay  hold  of,  to 
seize',  but  already  in  OE.  we  meet  with  the  sense  'to  receive', 
indicating  the  subject  as  'patiens',  e.  g.  Biddies  57,  3  heajjoglemma 
feng,  deopra  dolga  (=  received  wounds,  was  wounded).  The  habitual 
sense  of  to  receive  conditions  a  converted  predication,  e.  g.  'he 
received  a  blow,  an  injury'.  Its  etymology  shows  that  also  here 
the  original  sense  is  'to  seize',  the  ultimate  prototype  being  Lat. 
recipere  <  re  +  capere.  If  we  turn  to  the  synonymous  verb 
to  get  of  Scandinavian  introduction,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  traced 
back  to  the  OAr.  root  ghed-  [ghod-]  'to  seize,  take  hold  of.  Also 
the  verbs  to  suffer^  to  experience,  to  have  may  have  such 
complements  as  lend  a  converted  aspect  to  the  sentence,  e.  g. 
Shaks.  Winter  s  Tale  IV,  iv  536  if  your  settled  project  may  suffer  al- 
teration, a  1300  Cursor  M.  9574  J)at  he  moght  liaue  forgi(u)nes.  1786 
T.  Jefferson  Writ.  II,  24.  The  treaties  .  .  have  experienced  greater 
delay  than  was  expected.  "We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
number  of  such  expressions  if  we  also  adduce  to  go  and  to  meet, 
e.  g.  1879  M.  J.  Guest  Led.  Hist.  Eng.  xxx  299.  Whatever  money 
he  got,  it  all  went  in  books  (=  was  spent  in  books).  1697  Dryden 
Virg.  Georg.  IV  655  Thy  great  Misdeeds  have  met  a  due  Reward.  1893 
Earl  Dunmore  Pamire  II  311.  This  system  of  semi-official  marauding 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Czar. 

Adjectives  in  -ahle,  -ihlc  may  often  lend  a  converted  aspect 
to  the  sentence  whose  predicates  they  constitute.  If  we  say  'his 
conduct  is  blameable',  'the  fruit  is  eatable',  'the  tree  is  discernible 
from  afar',  these  sentences  signify  'his  conduct  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture   that    it  should  be  blamed',  'the  fruit  is  such  that  it  may  be 
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eaten',  'the  tree  is  of  siicli  liei^lit  (or  the  Uke)  that  it  may  be 
seen  from  afar".  We  are  here  concerned  with  derivatives  of 
EngUsii  V(m1)s  of  fnnction.  Bnt  the  same  predicational  aspect  may 
occur  if  the  stem  of  the  adjective  eitlier  does  not  exist  as  a  verb 
in  En^Hsh.  or  else  is  a  verbal  substantive,  e.  (j.  'the  letter  is 
legible',  'the  mountain  is  visible',  'the  review  is  saleable'.  In  all 
these  examples  the  predicate  determines  the  subject  as  being  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  may  (should)  be  the  object  of  a  specified 
function.  These  connexions  are,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  predi- 
cations of  attribution  and  converted  predications.  But,  if  so,  we 
must  also  describe  as  such,  sentences  of  the  type  'his  conduct 
should  be  blamed',  'the  fruit  may  be  eaten'.  And,  if  so,  we  seem 
to  be  concerned  with  a  case  where  the  modal  modification  .of  a 
sentence  has  influence  on  its  predicational  nature.  Be  it  noticed, 
however,  that  the  modal  expression  indicates  here  that  the  pre- 
dicate is  a  characteristic  cjuality  of  the  subject,  but  it  does  not 
exclusively  involve  an  indication  of  the  speaker's  attitude  towards 
the  validity  or  desirability  of  this  qualification,  and  consequently 
it  does  not  imply  an  exception  to  our  principle  that  this  attitude 
is  immaterial  to  the  predicational  nature  of  the  sentences.  Again, 
if  we  say  'he  was  blameable  for  his  conduct',  this  is  equivalent  to 
the  expression  'he  should  be  blamed  for  his  conduct'.  Here  we 
must  conceive  both  connexions  as  predications  of  object,  and  the 
modal  element,  as  only  considering  the  .speaker's  attitude  towards 
the  predications.  Moreover,  if  we  say  'the  mountain  became  now 
visible',  this  may  imply  that  it  was  actually  seen  and,  if  so,  we 
are  concerned  with  a  predication  of  object.  But  if  the  sentence 
implies  that  the  mountain  was  now  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
persons  concerned  that  it  might  be  seen  by  them,  then  we  have 
to  do  with  a  praedicatio  object!  k  attributionis. 

As  a  true  conversion  of  a  predication  of  state  must  be  set 
down  the  German  sentence  'wozu  wir  bestimmt  sind,  ist  uns  unbe- 
kannt',  or  the  English  expression  'our  destiny  is  unknown  to  us'. 
For  the  corresponding  predications  of  state  belong  to  a  category 
that  represents  the  habitual  and,  therefore,  the  logical  expression 
of  such  ideas  as  those  implied  in  the  sentences  mentioned. 

We  have  exemplified  such  predications  as  we  want  to  describe 
as  truly  converted  connexions,  because  they  appear  so,  not  only 
to  the  speaker's  reflection,  but  also  to  his  instinct  or,  at  any  rate, 
because    we    can    determine    a   basis  of  comparison  that  does  not 
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appear  as  arbitrarily  chosen.  It  is  only  conversions  of  this  kind 
that  we  want  to  establish  as  a  particular  prcdicational  category. 
True,  the  bases  of  comparison  of  truly  converted  sentences  may 
in  themselves  be  considered  as  conversions  of  the  latter.  But 
they  generally  appear  to  our  consciousness  as  the  normal  and 
habitual  way  of  construction,  as  compared  with  their  converted 
correspondents,  and,  therefore,  they  naturally  stand  out  as  bases  of 
comparison,  i.  e.  as  non-converted  predications. 

If  we  designate  non-converted  sentences  as  logical  predica- 
tions, then  this  implies  on  the  whole  that  'logical'  is  the  sentence 
structure  that  is  conceived  as  the  habitual  and  normal  one,  i.  e. 
as  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  material  import  of  the  predicate. 
But  this  involves  that,  here,  the  logical  and  the  grannnatical  ana- 
lyses coincide  and  that  logical  subject  is  the  morphem  required 
as  subject  by  the  material  import  of  the  predicate.  It  is  there- 
fore that,  if  the  grammatical  predicate  denotes  a  function  or  a 
state,  it  is  the  performer  of  the  function  or  the  bearer  of  the 
state  that  constitutes  the  logical  .subject.  It  is,  also,  therefore  that, 
if  the  predicate  denotes  a  quality  or  an  attribute,  or  a  relation  be- 
tween substances,  the  logical  subject  is  represented  by  the  bearer 
of  that  quality  or  attribute  or,  in  the  case  of  connexions  of  relation, 
by  the  substance  required  as  subject  by  the  material  import  of 
the  predicate-verb  and  of  the  substances  compared.  But  the  latter 
criterion  is  not  applicable,  at  least  in  predications  of  identity  or 
in  predications  of  relation  destitute  of  a  particular  expression  of 
the  nature  of  the  relation.  In  these  connexions  the  logical  subject 
is  determined  by  the  import  of  the  whole  sentence  and  not  Ijy 
the  import  of  its  elements.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  sentences 
devoid  of  corresponding  converted  expressions,  e.  g.  'lie  is  |)leasant', 
must  appear  as  non-converted  or  logical  connexions.  It  is  also 
evident  that  sentences,  not  admitting  of  a  grammatical  analysis, 
but  only  of  a  logical  or  a  psychological  one,  must  stand  out  as 
logical  or  non-converted  predications. 

If  we  describe  non-converted  sentences  as  logical  connexions, 
then  we  must  designate  truly  converted  sentences  as  non-logical 
predications,  i.  e.  as  such  where  the  logical  and  the  grammatical 
analyses  disagree.  Thus,  when  used  of  predications,  the  terms  'lo- 
gical' and  'non-logicaP  are  equivalent  to  the  terms  'non-converted' 
and  'converted'.  The  same  morphem  that  constitutes  the  subject 
in  a  non-converted  predication,  presents  an  adjunct  relation  to 
the    predicate    in    the    correspontling    converted    connexion.     It    is 
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this  funcUoiKil  discrepancy  of  the  samo  morpliein  in  synonymous 
connexions  that  has  principally  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  logical 
subject  as  distinguished  from  granmiatical  subject.  Therefore,  we 
generally  speak  of  a  logical  subject  in  converted  sentences  only, 
because  only  in  them  the  logical  and  the  grammatical  analyses 
disagree.  But  this  notion  is  also  used  in  such  logical  connexions 
as  are  morphologically  complete,  but  destitute  of  a  grammatical 
subject,  c.  g.  G.  mich  hungcrt.  Thus,  the  distinction  of  a  logical 
subject  is  grammatically  indispensable  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
discrepancy  between  converted  sentences  and  their  bases  of  com- 
pai-ison,  but  also  between  form  and  sense  in  certain  logical  con- 
nexions. From  what  precedes  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  a  fair  defini- 
tion of  logical  subject  to  say  that  it  represents  'the  agent  of  a  func- 
tion or  the  bearer  of  a  quality'  (Wundt,  Sigwart).  As  basis  of  the 
definition  then  is  taken  the  non-converted  sentences,  which  in  itself 
is  justified.  But  the  definition  should  then  indicate  all  the  principal 
ways  in  which  the  subject  is  qualified  by  the  predicate  in  logical 
predications,  but  these  ways  are  by  no  means  exhausted  by  the 
definition  given  above.  It  is  perhaps  preferable  to  take  the  con- 
verted sentences  as  starting-point  for  the  definition.  We  tlien 
give  prominence  to  the  factor  which  has  principally  given  rise  to 
the  notion  of  logical  subject  and  which  justifies  its  grammatical 
use.  hi  this  case  we  may  define  logical  subject  as  that  member 
of  a  converted  predication  that,  in  the  corresponding  non-con- 
verted sentence,  constitutes  the  grammatical  subject  or  a  part  of 
it;  but  we  must  add  that  it  also  designates  the  principal  member 
of  such  a  non-converted  predication  as  is  morphologically  com- 
plete, but  destitute  of  a  grammatical  subject.  This  definition  in- 
volves that  w^e  need  not  speak  of  a  logical  subject  in  other  non- 
converted  sentences,  either  because  the  logical  subject  is  here 
identical  with  the  granmiatical,  or,  in  the  case  of  incomplete  sen- 
tences, because  it  is  equivalent  to  the  psychological  subject. 

A   subdivision   of  non-logical  predications  should  be  made  on  Division  of 

a  principle  other   than  the   one  applied  to  the  logical  connexions.  ''f^'^-J'Og^cnl 

^  ^  ^  '^  "  predications. 

True,  predications  of  the  former  kind  may  very  often  find  a  place 

under  the  categories  of  the  latter  type,  since  the  predicalional  im- 
port of  non-logical  connexions  is  often  oscillating,  and,  besides, 
the  psychological  analysis  often  deviates  from  the  gi-ammatical. 
But    their    characteristic    feature    is    that    the    grammatical    sub- 
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ject  logically  represents  an  adjunct  relation  to  the  predicate,  or 
else  only  a  part  of  the  logical  subject.  The  natural  principle  for 
their  subdivision  should  therefore  be  the  different  functions  in  the 
corresponding  logical  predications  that  are  presented  by  their 
grammatical  subjects.  If  we  use  the  terminology  of  current  gram- 
mar, these  are  the  function  of  object  and  the  function  of  adverbial 
adjunct.  To  these  we  have  to  add  the  function  of  representing 
only  a  part  of  the  logical  subject.  Consequently  non-logical  pre- 
dications may  be  divided  into  three  main  categories:  predication 
of  object,  predicaton  of  adverbial  adjunct,  predication 
of  a  part  of  the  logical  subject. 

The  terms  'object'  and  'adverbial  adjunct'  involve  a  number 
of  different  adjunct  relations.  The  notion  of  object  has  not  yet 
been  duly  fixed  by  linguists.  Korting^  says  with  perfect  truth: 
'Es  bedarf  die  Lehre  vom  Object  sowohl  iiberhaupt  als  auch  in 
bezug  auf  die  einzelnen  Sprachen  noch  einer  gri^indlichen  Revision'. 
We  are  therefore  forced  to  give  the  term  object  the  same  vague 
and  indefinite  import  as  is  used  by  current  grammar.  Let  us, 
however,  throw  a  cursory  glance  on  the  adjunct  relations  generally 
designated  as  objects. 

If  we  turn  to  the  adjunct  connexions  distinguished  by  No- 
REEN  in  point  of  Modern  Swedish,  we  shall  find  that  he  de- 
signates as  status  objectivus^  the  case  when  the  determining 
member  indicates  the  object  of  the  action  or  the  function  de- 
noted by  the  principal  member,  e.  g.  "to  light  the  lanthorns\  'to 
steal  cattle',  'to  publish  records',  'to  study  Latin  ,  'to  get  sight  of 
the  enemy',  'to  love  one's  native  country',  'to  long  for  liberty'. 
In  these  and  the  other  examples  adduced,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  object  of  a  verb  of  action  or  of  state  (to  love,  to  long).  The 
term  object  is  also  applied  to  the  adjunct  relation  called  by  Noreen 
status  limilativus.  In  this  adjunct  connexion  the  qualifying 
member  indicates  in  what  measure  the  action  expressed  by  the 
determined  member  is  true  as  such,  i.  e.  the  former  member  in- 
dicates the  limitation  made  in  respect,  to  the  semological  import 
of  the  latter.     Examples  of  this  so  called  'cognate  object'  are:   'to 


'  G.  KoRTiNC  Bemerkungcn  iiber  den  Begriff  und  die  Telle  des  gram- 
motischen  Satzes,  Kiel  1905,  25. 

'  Noreen,  Vh-t  sprdk,  V,  ii,  23i.  As  already  poinloil  out  (p.  4.  fout- 
nole),  Noreen  employs  Uie  term  'status"  to  designate  the  seinolnj^ical  relation 
between  tlie  memliers  of  an  adjuni't  connexion. 
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(specified)  life',  'to  dream  <i  (specified)  (h((nif\  "to  kiss  a  (speci- 
fied) kiss''^,  'to  die  a  (specified)  (leatli\  'to  ;^iiii  <t  (specified)  yrin^, 
'to  err  a  (specified)  error'  {obs.)\  [o  l)ite  (a  spiicifiedi  J>/f'  (ohs.)^, 
'to  mean  (one's)  vioan  {ohs.f. 

This  cognate  object  seems  lo  occur  as  doteniiiniiiy  verbs  of 
function  only.  However,  as  objects  are  oCleii  designated  adjuncts  to 
verbs  of  attribution  or  of  relation,  /.  e.  sncli  verbs  as  constitute 
predicate-verbs  in  ])redications  of  attribution  oi-  of  relation.  'J'o 
take  a  few  examples:  'to  contain  iron',  'to  {)ossess  a  Jiorsf\  to 
require  carefulness',  'to  consider  a  tJrhu/  (=  to  liave  reference 
to  a  thing),  'to  involve  difficulties',  'to  embrace,  comprise  several 
notions',  'to  cause,  occasion  emotion'.  If  in  such  connexions  the 
adjunct  has  the  form  of  casus  prepositionalis,  then  it  is  generally 
conceived  as  an  adverbial  adjunct,  though,  semologically  speaking, 
it  may  be  called  an  object  equally  as  when  it  is  dressed  in  the 
form  of  casus  rectus,  e.  g.  'to  refer  to  a  thing'  (=  to  have  refer- 
ence to),  'to  consist  of  certain  elements',  'to  result  in  defeat'. 
Yet,  there  seems  to  be  a  constructive  difference  between  them. 
For  the  verbs  requiring  casus  rectus  may  occur  in  converted  sen- 
tences and  be  dressed  in  the  passive  form,  whereas  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case  with  verbs  of  attribution  and  of  relation  that 
require  a  pi'epositional  adjunct.  We  shall,  therefore,  include  only 
the  former  adjuncts  under  the  term  'object',  and  they  may  be  de- 
signated as  objects  of  attribution  and  objects  of  relation  in 
contradistinction  to  objects  of  function  and  of  state.  Let  us 
compj-ise  all  these  adjunct  relations  under  the  term  dii^ect  ob- 
ject, which  on  the  whole  harmonizes  with  the  import  lent  to  this 
term  by  current  grammar.  The  non-logical  predication  whose 
grammatical  subject  logically  represents  a  direct  object  thus  deli- 
mited, we  shall  call  predication  of  direct  object. 

The  term  'direct  object'  involves  that  grammai-  has  di.stinguished 
also  an  indirect  object.  It  is  difficult  to  tix  the  exact  import  of 
this  term  as  used  by  grannnarians.  Vet,  it  seems  chiefiy  to  de- 
note   an    adjunct  to  whose  advantage  or  disadvantage    an  occur- 

'  1810  Scott  Lady  of  L.  11.  xx.xi,  Who  have..    Dreamed  calmly  oul  their 
dangerous  dream.     ^  ?  1830  Tennyson  Sea-Fairies  74  We  will  kiss  .sweet  kisses 

and    speak    sweet    words.     '    1884  Sala  Journ.  due  South  1.  x.\vi  (1887)  356. 

The    gaunt    hobbledehoy  .  .  grinning    a    very    unlovely   grin.  ■*    1674  Hickman 

Quinquart.  Hist.  (ed.  "2)  1!)4  They  erre  as  bad  an  errour  as  the  Pelagians  do. 

*  c.  13^20  Cast.  Love  1343  A  great  bite  he  bol  of  lielle.  «  a  1300  Cursor  M. 
4i277  (Cott.)  Oft  SCO  meind  til  him  hir  mane. 
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rence  takes  place  or  a  fact  exists  (status  com  modi  &  iiicom- 
modi).  Tlie  indirect  object  generally  occurs  in  conjunction  with  a 
direct  object',  e.  g.  'they  promised  me  this;  you  tell  it  me  often 
enough;  give  me  them  again  (or,  give  them  again  to  me),  perhaps 
1  may  be  able  to  find  i/on  them  in  Ostia  (or,  'to  find  them  for 
you),  'he  wrote  that  to  me\  'he  avowed  it  to  me".  Here  belong 
also  such  examples  as;  'he  stole  cattle  from  his  neighbour'.  In 
this  instance  the  prepositional  expression  is  described  by  Noreen  as 
status  objectivus,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  adjunct  relation  offered 
by  it,  is  different  from  the  one  presented  by  liis  examples  of  this 
status  mentioned  above.  When  the  grammatical  subject  logically 
constitutes  an  indirect  object,  we  will  term  the  connexion  pre- 
dication of  indirect  object. 

We  admit  that  we  cannot  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
a  direct  and  an  indirect  object,  and  in  so  far  the  distinction 
between  the  last  two  predicational  categories  becomes  somewhat 
vague.  But  it  is  the  business  of  a  special  investigation  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  object  to  establish  the  line  of  demarcation. 

There  is  another  adjunct  relation  generally  included  under  the 
term  object.  This  adjunct  indicates  the  result  of  the  verbal  action  it 
cjualifies,  and  is  therefore  by  Noreen  called  'status  resultati  vus'. 
The  object  of  result  may  occur  in  conjunction  with  a  direct  object 
and  is  then  by  current  grammar  generally  called  'predicative  ad- 
junct (of  the  objective  type)',  e.  g.  'to  elect  a  person  hing',  'to  dub 
a  person  a  knight\  'to  breed  a  person  a  scholar',  'to  pucker  one's 
brow  into  a  frown  .  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
this  case  the  object  of  result  can  never  be  turned  into  the  gram- 
matical subject  in  a  converted  sentence.  Such  is  only  possible 
when  no  direct  object  has  been  expressed  in  the  non-converted 
counterpart.  It  is  in  this  case  only  that  current  grammar  de- 
signates the  adjunct  in  ffuestion  as  object.  As  examples^  may  be 
adduced:  'to  elect  a  l<ing\  'to  dub  a  hnigh.t\  'to  pucker  a  froirn,  'to 
kindle  a  fire';  'to  grind  meaV  (to  grind  corn  =  status  objectivus); 
to  (h'ink  (I  toast'  (to  drink  ivine  =  status  limilativus),  'to  chip  an 
epitapli  (to  chip  a  stone  -  status  objectivus),  'to  beat  a  signal'  '(to 
beat  the  drum  =  status  objectivus),  'to  hew  out  a   canoe'.     When 

'  The  examples  are  taken  from  H.  Poutsma  A  Grammar  of  Late  Mod. 
Engl,  Groiiingen  1904,  I,  154. 

'^  Tlie  examples  illuslraling-  this  and  tlie  following'  adjunct  i-elatioiis  iiavc 
been  taken  (Vom  our  instances  ni'  corresiiondiiig  conveiied  sentences. 
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tlif    ^1  aiiiiiialic.il    .-ubjecl   loj^ically   rcprosciils  a  stains  i-esultativus, 
we  ai>'  coiict'i'iieti   with  a  prtMl  i  cat  i  on  of  ()l)jcct  of  result.. 

The  iiolioii  of  ailverl)ial  udjuiicl  lias  nut  been  duly  delimited 
IVoiii  the  ihilioii  of  ohjcct.  This  tci'in  covers  a  considerable  number 
of  difTerent  adjunct  relations,  most  of  whieb,  however,  are  never 
confused  with  tln'  object.  In  so  far  as  these  adjuncts  may,  lo- 
gically sj)eakin;^%  be  represented  by  the  grammatical  subject,  we 
should  divide  the  predications  of  adverbial  adjunct  into  as  many 
subvarielies.  The  following  statement  of  these  subcategories  does 
not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  but  only  to  include  the  most  im- 
jiortant  of  them. 

The  various  adjunct  relations  that  imply  a  local  or  a  tem- 
poral determination,  i.  e.  a  qualification  as  to  direction  or  situa- 
tion in  space  or  time,  may  be  comprised  under  the  headings  'status 
loci"  and  'status  temporisV  e.  (j.  'woods  grow  abundantly  in 
this  islatuV,  'he  traversed  over  the  ground';  'visitors  crowded  the 
(r((nis':  'they  climed  up  the  mountain';  'penguins  swarmed  in  the 
islmuC;  'milk  and  honey  flow  in  this  country ;  'the  Prince  embarked 
on  the  Oshurn;  —  'his  reputation  decayed  in  his  last  five  years ; 
"the  blue-bells  waved  on  Julys  ere';  'people  beheld  thern  full  of 
lusty  life  last  noon'.  When  the  grammatical  subject  logically  re- 
presents these  adjuncts,  we  may  call  the  connexions  predication 
of  local  adjunct  and  predication  of  temporal  adjunct.  As 
'status  spatii'  (including  "status  mensurae'  and  'status  pretii') 
is  by  Noreen  described  the  case  when  the  adjunct  involves  a  deter- 
mination as  to  amount  oj'  quantity,  e.  g.  To  allow  one  day  to  the 
formation  of  a  thing',  'to  cover  two  miles  in  an  hour^  To  spend 
tiro  hours  in  discussing  the  question',  'to  pay  five  shillings  for  it'. 
Again,  when  the  adjunct  indicates  the  material  or  the  constituent 
parts  of  which  a  thing  consists,  we  have  to  do  with  a  "status 
materiae'  (Noreen),  e.  g.  'to  make  an  honest  woman  of  her\  'to 
make  a  posie  out  of  these  flowers';  'to  compile  a  volume  out  of 
these  instances'.  Both  these  adjunct  relations  may,  logically 
speaking,  be  represented  by  the  grammatical  subject  and  we  have 
consequently  to  institute  a  predication  of  adjunct  of  amount 
or  quantity  and  a  predication  of  adjunct  of  material.  By 
'status    causativus'  Noreen^  means  the    adjunct    relation  when 

'  These  terms   are   not  used  by   Noreen,  who,  instead,  lias  made  anotlier 
main  division  of  these  adjuncts,  cf.  Xoreen,  op.  cit..   V.  ii,   190  sq. 
^  NoBEEN,  op.  cit.,  V,  ii,  i226,  231. 
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the  deleriiiiuiiig  iiieiiiher  indicates  the  cause  of  an  occLirrence,  or 
a  state  of  things,  e.  (j.  'his  strengtli  lias  decreased  with  o[ic\  'his 
memory  decays  with  mjc' ,  "iiiiin  lost  Heaven  [or  tlud  dire  cvc)it\ 
'he  paid  ibi'feil  for  the  horse'.  As  'status  i  iislr  umeu  t  i"  is  by 
Noreen  designated  the  adjunct  relation  wlierc  the  (inahl'ying  cle- 
ment indicates  the  instninienl  ol'  llie  action  (ir  the  i)lienonienon 
indicated  by  the  determined  member,  c.  g.  'to  grind  one's  teeth', 
'to  gnash  ones  teeth\  'lo  grind  corn  on  the  mill\  'to  open  a  door 
with  a  keif;  'to  interlaid  one's  couxev^aVion  leith  figures  of  sjjeech', 
'to  blow  (I  hngJr\  'lo  slay  a  pei'son  >rifh  a  falchion' ,  'to  greet  the 
resolution  leith  shouts  of  assent',  'to  ideiilify  a  person  hi)  the 
voice',  'to  ride  a  horse'  (the  instrumental  nature  of  the  adjunct  is 
here  not  very  salient);  'to  walk  a  distance  on  one's  crutches'.  AVe 
can  further  distinguish  an  adjunct  relation  where  the  deter- 
mining member  indicates  the  thing  in  return  for  which  another 
thing  is  taken  as  an  equivalent  or  substitute.  This  adjunctive  type 
is  by  Noreen  called  'status  vicis'/  e.  g.  'to  pay  a  person  for  his 
work',  'to  pay  toll  for  a  thing',  'to  recompense  a  person  for  a  thing 
by  something',  'to  buy  a  thing  for  moneg'.  Since  a  grannuatical 
subject  may  logically  represent  also  these  three  adjunct  relations, 
we  can  establish  three  corresponding  kinds  of  non-logical  predica- 
tions, t'i^.  predication  of  causal  adjunct,  predication  of  in- 
strumental adjunct,  predication  of  adjunct  of  exchange. 

The  third  main  category  of  non-logical  predications,/,  e.  pre- 
dication of  a  part  of  the  logical  subject  is  of  very  small 
extent  and  cannot  claim  any  subdivision. 

Delimita-  \{    still    remains    to    consider  the  delimitation  and  subdivision 

division  of  ^^  middle  predications.  Their  characteristic  featui'e  is  that  the 
middle  jjre- grammatical  subject  represents  not  only  the  logical  subject,  but 
dications.  ,^|g^  gj^  adjunct  relation  to  the  predicate.  We  have  therefore 
set  them  down  as  a  category  intermediate  between  logical  and  non- 
logical  predications.  This  dualistic  nature  seems  to  come  into 
prominence  oidy  when  the  adjunct  relation  mentioned  involves  a 
direct  or  an  indirect  object.  Jf  we  make  this  delimitation,  we  do 
not  class  as  middle  predications  sentences  of  the  type:  'he  pulled 
the  ladder  up  after  him\  'he  cast  a  quick  glance  round  him.',  'they 
climed  the  ladder  after  each  other',  etc. 


'  A'oREEN,  op.  cit.,  V,  ii,  249. 
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Till'  iiiiddlf  |)|-edicaLioii.s  sliuiilil  he  divided  inht  two  [iiim'ipal 
calej^orir.-.  In  (Hkj  ol'  llieiii  the  L;iaiiiiiiaLi(id  .siiljjfcl.  is  eillicr  a 
singular  of  a  pliii'al  (dual)  iiolion.  In  lliu  laltur  rase  each  oi'  llie 
nienibeis  conlaincd  in  llie  subject  represents  an  ol)je(t  wliose  cor- 
responding subject  is  constituted  by  this  member  itself,  c.  g.  'they 
l)eat  themselves'.  Tlius  the  relation  between  tiie  different  membei's 
of  the  subject  involves  here  a  co-ordination  ojily.  hi  the  other 
kind  ot  middle  predications  the  grammatical  subject  is  considered, 
though  unjustly,  to  be  represented  only  by  a  plural  (dual)  notion. 
Each  of  its  members  constitutes,  then,  an  object  whose  cor- 
res})Oiiding  subject  is  represented  by  the  other  mendjcr(s)  of  the 
plural  subject,  e.  (j.  'they  beat  each  other'.  Thus  the  relation  tje- 
tween  the  dift'ei-enl  nienil)ei-.s  of  tlie  subject  here  ini[)lies  not  only  a 
co-ordination,  but  also  the  cross  relation  of  subject  and  ol)ject.  We 
shall  call  the  former  case  predication  of  reflexivity  and  the 
latter  case,  predication  of  reciprocity.  Both  these  catego- 
I'ies  may,  if  we  so  will,  be  subdivided  according  as  tlie  adjunct 
relation    constitutes  a  direct  or  an  indirect  object. 

hi  conclusion  we  shall  take  a  general  survey  of  tlie  predicational  HI.  (<eueral 
categories  in  English  whose  distinction  we  have  previously  (^^is- the^'m^edic- 
cussed,  ational  ca- 

tegories ill 
Eugllsh. 

I.     Logical  predications. 

We  designate  predications  as  logical  or  non-converted,  when 
the  grammatical  and  the  logical  analyses  coincide,  or  when  only 
a  logical  or  a  psychological  analysis  is  possible.  The  grammatical 
forms  of  the  predicate  are  of  different  types.  If  the  predicate  (or 
its  principal  part)  is  a  verb  with  material  import,  it  is  normally 
dressed  in  the  active  form.  This  kind  of  connexion  includes  the 
vast  majority  of  all  predications.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
sections,  each  presenting  a  number  of  subvarieties. 

A.    Predication  of  qualification  (Pra^dicatio  qualificationis). 

In  this  category  we  include  all  predications  where  the  pre- 
dicate determines  the  subject  in  respect  to  function,  state,  validity, 
existence,  qualities,  or  other  determinations  that  do  not  refer  to 
the   extension    or    dependency    of  the  subject.     If  we  so  will,  we 
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may  here  distinguish  two  main  categories:  predication  of  acti- 
vity and  predication  of  non-activity.  A  number  of  suhva- 
rieties  may  be  set  up,  of  which  the  following  arc  particularly 
conspicuous. 

1.     Predication  of  action  (I'la^dicatio  actionis). 

Here  Ihe  subject  is  determined  by  the  predicate  as  performing 
a  function  actively.  The  subject  is  generally  a  concrete,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate.  It  may  also  be  represented  by  things  im- 
material, which  then  are  metaphorically  conceived  as  performing 
an  action.  Hie  function  itself  may  lie  of  |)liysical  or  mental  na- 
ture. It  may  even  consist  in  passive  motion  or  in  eftluvia,  e.  (j. 
'the  ball  passed  through  the  body',  'the  sun  shone  brightly'.  The 
grammatical  form  of  the  predicate  or  its  principal  part  is  gene- 
rally an  independent  verb,  more  rarely  a  nominal^  expression.  This 
predicational  type  is  of  enormous  frequency.^ 

Examples:  Shaks.  i?om.  rf-  Jul.  II.  ii.  She  s/>r^»A-s,  yet  slie  .sa//.s>  iiotliing: 
what  of  that?  Her  eye  discoHrnes;  I  will  (oisirer  it.  Ibid.  V.  iii.  Stai/ 
not,  be  gone;  live,  ■ —  and  hereaftei'  sai/,  A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee 
run  away.  Milton  P.  L.  II  271.  Admiration  seized  All  Heav'n,  what 
this  might  mean.  Milton  Comus  932  May  thy  billows  roll  ashore  The 
beryl,  and  the  golden  ore.  Poi-e  Ess.  on  Man  III  317-  Thus  God  and 
nature  link'd  the  gen'ral  frame  .  .  Burke  Sel.  Wks  (Glar.  Press  1898) 
89-  1  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  hai^e  leaped  from  their 
scabbards  .  .  Byron  Ch.  Har.  II.  xcvi.  How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the 
past,  .  .  Ibid.  II.  Lv.  The  sun  had  sun/c  behind  vast  Tomerit,  The  Laos 
wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by.  Keats  Ode  to  Autunui  III  Hedge- 
crickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble  soft  The  redbreast  wliistles  from  a 
garden  croft;  And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies.  Shelley 
Julian  and  Maddalo  53  Meanwliile  tlic  sun  paused  ere  it  should  aligJit .  . 
Scott  L.  L  Minstrel  II.  viii  The  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon, 
Then  into  the  night  he  loo/ced  forth.  Ibid.  II.  xi.  The  moon  on  the 
east  oriel  sftone  .  .  Meredith  Egoist  ch.  viii.  68.  Young  Grossjay  be- 
trayed anxiety  about  his  false  position.  Ibid.  ch.  ix  7.'j.  He  left  them 
at  the  Hall-door  for  Miss  Middleton,  and  vanished  into  the  bushes.  Ibid. 
ch.  ix.  78.  We  English  beat  the  world,  because  we  lake  a  licking 
well.  Mrs.  Gaskell  Cranford  (Tauchn.)  7.  .  •  tlie  geese  that  oc- 
casionally venture  into  the  gardens  .  .  Ibid.  273  So  I  thought  I  would 
let  things  take  their  course  .  .  Rider  Haggard  Cleopatra  I.  iii.  16.  Now 
the  bright  beams  kissed  the  water  that  smiled  an  answer  back  .  .  P.  White 
Park  Lane  I  ch.  xvi  174.  Mrs.  Gerald  laughed,  and  her  mirth  was  so 
infectious    that  I  ended  in  langlUng  too.     H.   G.  Wells    Stolen  Bacillus, 


*  Note  our  use  of  nominal  as  a  common  term  for  nouns  and  adjectives 
(cf.  SwEtT  A  New  Eng.  Gram.  II  (Preface).  '  All  (juols.  with  a  date  prefixed 
are  taken  from  NED,     Cf.  esp.  examples  of  non-logical  predications. 
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etc.  (Tauchu.)  ti;2  .  .  that  he  had  scairely  manifested  the  slightest  sur- 
prise .  .  Ibid.  13U  The  lieutenant  meditated  cheerfully  for  a  moment. 
Ibid.  lOi  Fd  bee)i  dreamiuy  of  Antananarivo  .  .  Ibid.  I7S  I  stopped 
icriting,  and  turned  round  to  listen.  Ibid,  iso  He  suddenly  aone  .s7r///- 
(jering  towards  me. 

Marryat  p.  Simple  ch.  xxiii.  ^2.51.  and  although  we  had  se- 
veral falls  .  .  Marryat  Mids.  Easy  ch.  xii.  73  •  •  Jack,  who  was  just 
as  polite  to  the  youngster  as  he  was  to  anybody  else.  Meredith 
Egoist  ch.  iv.  30  Mrs.  Mountstuart  Jenkinson  was  loud  on  the 
subject.  Ibid.  ch.  vii.  67  Sir  Willoughby  was  admirable  with  the  lad. 
Ibid.  ch.  xvi.  loo  She  was  more  reserved  with  me.  Ibid.  ch.  xvii.  \{\h 
Crossjay  spied  Miss  Middleton  and  was  off  to  meet  her  at  a  bound. 
Ibid.  ch.  XXV.  261  For  Crossjay  hadni  a  scini  this  morning!  Ibid.  261, 
she  was  never  at  rest.  H.  G.  Wells  Stolen  Bacillus,  etc.  (Tauchu.) 
134.  He  became  silent  (=  ceased  speaking).  Ibid.  J 59  After  that  I  had  a 
drink  of  icater  and  a  few  biscuits,  and  took  a  look  round.  Plnero  His 
House  in  Order  II  79.  I  and  the  Decoration  Committee  have  been 
liard  at  it  since  eight  o'clock  this  morning. 

'■2.     Predication  of  perception  (Prcedicatio  perceptionis). 

The  subject  i.s  qualitied  by  the  predicate  as  perfoiming  a 
function  passively,  i.  e.  perceptively.  The  subject  must,  therefore, 
be  animate  or  at  least  metaphorically  conceived  as  such.  The 
thing  percepted  may  be  of  any  description.  If  it  involves  an  in- 
ternal state  of  the  subject,  examples  of  this  category  are  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  predications  of  state.  For  then  the 
only  difference  is  that,  in  one  case,  the  subject  is  conceived 
as  perceptive  of  his  state,  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  this  is 
left  undecided.  Notice,  for  instance,  the  close  semological  affi- 
nity between  the  sentences  'he  felt  happy',  'he  was  happy'.  Such 
verbs  as  'to  long  for',  'love,  hate',  etc.  are  rather  verbs  of  state* 
than  verbs  of  perception,  but  tiie  perceptive  sense  may  sometimes 
also  be  salient.  The  grammatical  form  of  tlie  predicate  or  its 
main  part  is  mostly  an  independent  verb,  sometimes  a  nominal 
expression.  The  extent  of  the  category  must  naturally  be  fairly 
limited. 

Examples:  Milton  Comus  405  I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them 
both  .  .  Pope  Essay  on  Man  1  65  Then  shall  man's  pride  and  dullness 
comprehend  His  actions',  passions',  being's,  use  and  end;  Ibid,  iv  388 
Whose  sons  shall  blush  their  fathers  were  their  foes  (=  be  ashamed)  .  . 
Byron  Childe  Harold  II.  Lxxxii.  How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly 
loud  .  .  Ibid.  I,  Lxxx,  his  heart  delights  In  vengeance  gloating  on  another's 
pain.      Shelley     Rosalind    and     Helen    I.    1201     Then    I    heard     strange 

'  111  NED.   verbs  uj' this  type  are  iiidicaled  a.s  implying 'nuii-physical  action'. 
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tongues,  and  saw  strange  llowers  .  .  Scott  L.  L.  'Minstrel  VI.  xxii,  And 
numy  a  Runic,  column  high  Had  tritnesf>\i  grim  idolatry.  Mkreui'jh 
Egoist  ch.  xii.  lis  She  disrurrred  a  man  more  of  a  matcli  with  herself; 
H.  J.  Byron  Married  in  Haste  III.  When  you  do  so  I  feel  almost  disposed 
to  forgive  my  sponsorial  enemies.  Wiun:  Be  Profundis  (Tauchn.)  (iij.  I 
don't  regret  for  a  single  moment  having  lived  for  pleasure  H.  G.  Wkm.s 
Stol.  BariUus  (Tauchn.)  liiS  Then  I  noticed  the  face  of  tlic  rock  .  .  Ibid. 
162,  before  I  sighted  the  reef  .  .  Ibid.  iTi  Good  Lord!  you  cant  ima- 
gine, how  I  missed  that  bird.  Ihid.  174  I  sat  by  his  corpse  and  .  . 
shivered  as  I  looked  round  the  desolate,  silent  leef.  (x\n  element  of  ac- 
tivity may  here  be  salient  and  then  we  have  to  do  with  a  pruid.  act.) 
Ihid.  180  I  fdt  scared.  Ibid.  18'2  I  don't  e)icig  you  when  Boyce  arrives. 
Ibid.    100    I've    since  found  it's  the  same  with  me. 

Milton  P.  L.  Ill  KJS  0  Son,  in  whom  my  soul  liaili  chief  delight. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  Cranford  (Tauchn.)  114.  And  I  atn  rather  nnconiforfable, 
for  I  heard  such  a  strange  noise  just  as  1  was  opening  the  door.  Payn 
High  Spirits  107  He  is  delighted  to  find  himself  in  communication  with 
me.  Mrs.  B.  M.  Groker  A  Nine  Pays  Wonder  ch.  xxiv.  90.  '1  hope  you 
are  rested'?'  'Thank  you,  I'm  finely  to-day'.  Pinero  His  House  in  Order 
iii  137.  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it.  Mod.  I  am  hungrg,  thirsty; 
I  am  cold. 

3.     Predication  of  state  (Pragdicatio  status). 

The  predicate  qualifies  the  subject  in  jioiiit  of  stale  or  con- 
dition. The  subject,  generally  a  concrete,  may  be  animate  or  in- 
animate. In  the  former  case,  the  predicate  refers  to  the  state  of 
the  emotional,  conceptual,  or  physical  life  of  the  subject.  In 
the  latter  case,  it  refers  to  its  integrity  or  constitutive  condition 
or  form,  and  the  predication  is  then  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  predications  of  altril)ution.  The  gi'ammatical  aspect  of  the 
predicate  is  an  independent  verb,  but  very  often  also  a  nominal 
expression.     This  predicational  type  is  of  faii'ly  wide  occurrence. 

Examples:  Milton  P.  L.  Ill  68(5.  And  oft  though  wisdom  wake, 
suspicion  sleejjs  At  wisdom's  gate  .  .  ByrOxN  Childe  Harold  II.  xxiii. 
But  Harold  on  such  nrts  no  more  relied.  Ibid.  II.  xxxiv.  Not 
much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  womans  breast,  Who  thinks  that  wanton 
thing  is  won  by  sighs.  Scott  L.  L.  Minstrel  VI.  xxi.  These  hated 
Henry's  name  as  death  .  .  Meredith  Egoist  ch.  vii.  64.  I  prefer  the  pebble 
to  the  mountain;  .  .  My  love,  I  detest  artifice.  Ibid.  ch.  viii  69. 
I  like  brave  boys  .  .  Ihid.  ch.  xvii  HiB  And  have  you  relented  about 
your  horse  Achmet?  Ibid.  ch.  xxvi  i>65  As  if  anybody  who  knows  me 
would  think  I  wanted  taking  care  of!  Ibid  ch.  xxiii  i>;{2  At  last  he 
believed  in  her  reluctance.  Ibid.  ch.  xxiv  247  Dr.  Middleton  forgot  his  alterna- 
tive line.  Ibid.  ch.  xxix  '288  He  desired  to  be  deceived.  Ibid.  ch.  xxix  ■293  Ver- 
non   recovered  in  time  to  accept    .  Mrs.  Gaskell   Cranford  (Tauchn.)  27, 
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who  <li(l  no!  mind  heing  cahcd  Miss  Matfy  .  .  Ihid.  13^2  \\\w  yut  mure  beicil- 
(/trai  eveiy  moment.  Ibid,  no  A  road,  which  had  known  what  is  was  to  be 
a  street,  ran  right  before  the  house.  .  Ibid.  170,  but  it  seemed  to  ine  then 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  beheve  that  .  .  H.  G.  Wells  Stol.  Bacillus 
\^'Pauciin.)  'i\  \Vell!  I  suppose  I  shall  be  the  tirst.  Ibid.  2;!  And  I 
minted  to  astonii^h  him.  Ibid.  IHM  But  I  doubt  if  you  can  be  so  brain- 
weary  and  footsore  as  I  am.  P.  Wnrrt:  Park  Lane  ch.  xvi  is^i.  She  mis- 
takes her  liny  fur  righteous  indignation.  \V.  Le  Queux  Behind  the 
Throne    ch.    iv.      W^e    English     hold    the    foreigner   in  too  great  contempt. 

Milton  /'.  L.  Ill  (its  Wlio  in  God's  presence,  nearest  to  this  throne 
Stand  readij  at  command  .  .  Shelley  Rosalind  ((■  Helen  \3il  The  snake 
is  in  its  cave  asleep.  Ibid.  589,  my  poor  brain  is  toild,  And  1  am  iceak 
like  a  nurseling  child  .  .  Meredith  Egoist  ch.  V  44,  but  he  was  not  so 
certain  of  his  possession  of  her  soul  .  .  Ibid.  ch.  viii  69-  I  used  to  be 
as  fond  of  birdsnesting  as  you  are.  Ibid.  ch.  viii  7':2  You  are  devoted 
to  him.  Ibid.  ch.  xvii  Ki^i  Remember,  Vm  in  love  with  her  .  .  Ibid. 
ch.  xxiv  'i?,!.  that  Clara  was  in  a  state  of  fever  .  .  Ibid.  ch.  xxiv  i243  We 
have  no  intention  to  lay  undue  weight  on  our  mission  .  .  Mrs.  Gaskell 
Cranford  (Tauchn.)  177  Lady  Glenmire  (who  had  evidently  taken  very 
kindly  to  Cranford)  .  .  Ibid.  179,  while  we  were  yet  in  the  excitement  and 
flutter  of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  first  intelligence.  Ibid.  292  In 
short,  Miss  Matty  ivas  charmed  with  the  plan  .  .  H.  G.  Wells  Stol.  Ba- 
cillus (Tauchn.)  135-  I  was  sorry  even  while  I  was  speaking.  Ibid. 
167  I  was  a  bit  anxious  about  his  feed.  .  Ibid.  184  Boyce  ivas  interested 
at  once.  Jerome  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  ch.  xi  133-  He  icas  in  a  mor- 
bidly nervous  state  by  this  time  .  .  Ibid,  xv  208  We  had  enough  sai- 
ling. P.  White  Park  Lane  ch.  xvi  173  Poor  Pauline  was  dreadfully 
upset.  Mod.  I  am  all  attention ;  he  fell  ill]  he  turned  pale ;  You  are 
familiar    with  the  subject;  he  was  surprised  to  hear  it. 

Scott  L.  L.  Minstrel  III.  vi.  The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and 
true,  Tnto  a  thousand  flinders  flew.  Ibid.  VI.  xxvi.  His  blood  did  freeze, 
his  brain  did  burn  .  .  Conan  Doyle  Round  the  Fire  Stories  (Tauchn.) 
306  Dinner  will  be  ready  in  about  half  an  hour  .  .  (As  to  other  exani|)les 
of  predications  of  state  with  a  non-personal  subject  cf.  Essay  II.). 

4.     Predication  of  validity  (Pra^dicatio  validitatis). 

In  this  category  the  predicate  refers  to  the  speaker's  alliliidc 
towards  (^.  e.  his  degree  of  certainty  as  to)  the  validity  or  reality 
of  the  subject.  The  latter  implies,  therefore,  a  subjudgment  and 
is,  in  fad,  mostly  represented  ])y  a  subordinate  clause.  The  gram- 
matical form  of  the  predicate  seems  in  Ei)gli.sh  always  to  be  a 
nominal  expre.ssion.     The  extent  of  this  category  is  very  limited. 

Examples:  1548  Udall  Erasm.  Par.  Mark  xiii  29  It  is  muclie 
certayner  that  that  day  shall  cum,  then  it  is  certayne  that  summer  follo- 
weth  after    wynter.    170I  W.  Penn  in  Pa.  Hist.  Soc.  Mem.  IX  79-    The  war 
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is  likely,  and  goods  bear  a  price.  Burke  Sel.  Wks.  (Clar.  Press  isvts) 
151  It  is  not  universally  frite,  ilial  France  is  a  fertile  country.  Ihid. 
153  It  /^'  iiiipo.^fiibh'  that  Mr.  Necker  should  he  ini.staken  in  the  amount 
of  the  bullion  which  has  been  coined  in  the  mini.  iSf;;;  Fb.  A.  Kemble 
Besid.  in  Geonjia  k;  It  will  he  more  likely  that  I  should  some  things 
extenuate.  Wiluk  De  Prof.  (Taiichn.)  107  That  it  was  Christ's  creed 
admits  of  no  doubt  (also  ==  pra?d.   obj.   ^;  altrib.) 

5.     Predication  of  existence  (I'raMlicalio  cxisleiilice). 

This  is  the  kind  of  predication  where  the  pi'edicale  deter- 
mines the  suhject  as  coiniiig  into,  having,  or  losing  (\\isten('e,  whether 
in  general  or  with  a  i)articular  limitation.  The  nature  of  the 
subject  is  not  restrictetl  to  a  particular  kind.  The  grammatical 
form  of  the  prechcate  is  mostly  an  inde])endent  verb.  It  may  also 
be  verbum  substantivum  and,  if  so,  the  sentence  often  has  im- 
personal form,  the  adverbial  adjunct  there  tending  to  constitute  a 
formal  subject.     The  extent  of  this  category  is  fairly  great. 

Milton  P.  L.  I  (i7()  There  stood  a  hill  not  far  whose  grisly  top 
Belch'd  fire  and  rolling  smoke,  ihid.  Ill  ii(i'2  Father,  to  see  thy  face, 
wherein  no  cloud  Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assur'd,  And  re- 
concilement; wrath  shall  he  no  more  Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence 
joy  entire.  Milton  Comus  ±Ui  Sure  something  holy  lodyes  in  that 
breast .  .  Ihid.  82i  There  is  a  gentle  nympli  not  far  from  hence,  that .  . 
Pope  Essay  on  Man  I  iM-  One  truth  is  clear,  'Whatever  is,  is  right'. 
Ihid.  IV  99  See  t^alkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just.  Byron  Childe 
Harold  II.  xxx  Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone.  Shelley 
Marenyhi  X,  And  love  and  freedom  hlossom  but  to  wither.  Shelley  Tlie 
Mask  of  Anar.,  xxxi  As  flowers  beneath  May's  footstep  waJcen  .  .  (If  we  stick 
to  the  metaphor,  the  connexion  is  a  praed.  status).  Shelley  Adonais  xxvi  And 
in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain  That  word,  that  kiss  shall  all 
thoughts  else  survive  .  .  Shelley  Bosalind  and  Helen  (j"2o,  in  every  other 
First  life  then  love  its  course  begins.  Shelley  Julian  and  Maddalo  119 
But  the  gay  smile  Jiad  faded  in  his  eye.  Scott  L.  L.  Minstrel  VI. 
xxviii.  Nought  of  the  bridal  will  I  tell.  Which  after  in  short  space  befell. 
Ibid.  VI.  xxxi  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day.  When  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away!  Mrs.  Gaskell  Cranford  (Tauchn.)  99  At  last 
there  ivas  a  terrible  sad  thing  happened.  Ibid.  161,  but  still  a  mouldy 
odour  of  aristocracy  lingered  about  the  place  .  .  Ibid.  175  Poor  Carlo!  his 
barking  days  ivere  nearly  over.  Ihid.  179,  for  the  event  had  only  occurred 
the  night  before.  Wilde  De  Profundis  (Tauchn.)  54  For  this  reason 
there  is  no  truth  comparable  to  sorrow.  Ibid.  91  'hi  all  beauty',  says 
Bacon,  'there  is  some  strangeness  of  proportion'.  Rider  Haggard  Cleo- 
patra I.  V  "iii  The  chanting  ceased  .  .  Ihid.  II.  i  ,37.  I  made  no  an- 
swer, for  there  tvas  truth  in  his  words.  Conan  Doyle  Pound  tlie  Fire 
Stories  (Tauchn  )  ■286  Here  and  there  on  the  long,  smooth,  olive-coloured 
slopes  there  rose  small  rounded  barrows  or  tumuli.  H.  G.  Wells  Stol. 
Bacillus    (Tauchn.)    1U"2   It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  whether  this  thing 
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really  happened.  Ihld.  137  With  that  my  suspicions  returned.  Ibid.  1G5 
The  slorm  teas  over  before  the  morning.  Maxwell  Gray  T/ie  Keprouch 
of  AnnesJeij,  I.  i.  Silence  and  solitude  reijned  all  around.  Clark 
HussKi.L.  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor  eh.  xx.  !2S4  A  dead  calm  had  fallen  .  . 
Ibid.  ch.  xxxi.  40-")7  Iwo  rows  of  lamps  irent  the  length  of  the  saloon. 
W.  Besant  Imry  Gate  ch.  x  iH.'j,  some  disaster,  great  or  small,  is 
certainly  imminent.  Payn  Higlt  Spirif.'t  (Tauchn.)  -20  Indeed,  in  some 
respects  it  exceeded  that,  for  (he  element  of  wonder  and  romance  was 
trandn;/  in  the  latter  case.  Ibid.  (;".)  There  urns  nothing  brilliant,  nothing 
flashy,  in  the  performance  of  my  duties. 

G.     Predication  of  attribuf/on  (Praedicatio  attribiitionis). 

In  this  category  we  will  include  all  the  connexion.?  of 
((ualilication  involving  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  subject  and 
implying  other  determinations  of  the  subject  than  those  referring 
to  its  state,  valitlity,  or  existence.  The.se  determinations  are  of 
many  different  kinds,  and  may,  in  fact,  be  instituted  as  particular 
subcategories  of  predications  of  inactivity,  co-ordinate  with  pre- 
dications of  state,  of  validity,  and  of  existence.  Thus,  for  instance, 
we  may  establish  a  predication  of  possession,  c.  g.'he  owned 
the  horse',  a  predication  of  material,  e.  g.  'the  watch  was 
of  gold',  a  predication  of  measure,  e.  fj.  'the  wall  was  ten 
feet  in  length',  etc.,  (cf.  p.  45).  The  extent  of  this  category 
is.  therefore,  exceedingly  vast,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  form  of  the  predicate  may  offer  very  different  aspects.  The 
latter  may  be  represented  by  a  verb  of  material  import,  which  by 
no  means  is  the  predominant  form.  It  may  also  be  constituted 
by  'to  be'  +  an  adjective  or  a  prepositional  phrase,  or  by  'to  be' 
+  a  substantive  in  casus  rectus,  or  by  "to  have'  +  a  nominal  ex- 
pression. 

Milton  P.  L.  I  718  Not  Babylon,  Nor  great  Alcairo  such  magni- 
ficence EquaVd  in  all  their  glories  .  .  Ibid.  II.  106,  and  his  look  denouncd 
Desperate  revenge  .  .  Milton  Conius  467  The  soul  f/rotvs  dotted  by  con- 
tagion, Imbodirs,  and  imbrutes  till  she  quite  lose  The  divine  property  of 
her  first  being.  Popr  Essajj  on  Man  I  ^07.  Far  as  creation's  ample 
range  extends,  The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  pow'rs  ascends.  Ibid.  IV 
ti".»  But  heav'n's  just  balance  equal  will  appear,  While  those  are  plac'd 
in  hope,  and  these  in  fear.  Burke  Sel.  Wks.  (Glar.  Pr.  1898)  152. 
France  far  exceeds  England  in  the  multitude  of  her  people.  Byron  Ch. 
liar.  III.  lv,  That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise,  Had  stood 
tlte  test  of  mortal  enmities  still  undivided  .  .  Ibid.  II.  xlIx  Amidst  the 
grove  that  croicns  yon  tufted  hill  .  .  Ibid.  1.  xciii  Lands  that  contain  the 
monuments  of  eld  .  .  Shelley  Rosalind  and  Helen  .")28  But  went  with 
footsteps  firm  and  fast  Till  I  came  to  the  brink  of  the  ocean  green. 
Ibid.  1275  So  Rosalind  and  Helen  lired  together  Thenceforth  .  .    Shelley 
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Marenghi  iii,  So  Monarchy  sncrcedx  lo  freedom's  foison.  Scott  L.  L. 
Minstrel  HI,  vi  Still  mie  llie  wairior,  saddle-fasl  .  .  Ibid.  Ill  xvi.  His 
bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side.  Ibid.  111.  xviii  This  boy's  fair  face,  and 
courage  free,  Shoic  he  is  come  of  high  degree  Ibid.  III.  xv  And  hark! 
and  hark!  the  deep-mouth'd  hark  Comes  nigher  still,  and  uigher  Ibid. 
III.  xvii.  His  kiltie,  made  forest  green,  Readi'd  scantly  to  his  knee 
Wordsworth  lite  White  Doe  of  ByJstone  III  4,5  No  loyal  rest  while 
England's  Ci'ovvn  Beii/ains  irithont  an  Heir .  .  Marryat  /'.  Simple  ch. 
xxiii  ^2,")!2  "Peter,  you  make  a  very  pretty  girl',  said  O'Brien.  Mrs. 
Gaskkll  Cranford  (Tauchn.)  11  For  instance,  the  inhabitants  of  Gran- 
ford  kept  earhj  hours .  .  Ibid.  ;}o  Everybody  lived,  in  the  same  house 
Ibid.  852  All  Ihiough  lea-time,  her  talk  ran  upon  the  days  of  her  child- 
hood and  youth.  Ibid.  S.o,  a  letter,  which  had  evidently  (iceonijtanied  a 
whole  box  full  of  finery.  Ibid.  195  I  used  to  make  very  pretty  balls  in 
this  (lay  when  1  was  a  girl.  Ibid.  fi^.  Woodley  stood  among  fields. 
Ibid.  591  But  when  I  arrived  in  Cranford  .  .  Jerome  TJiree  Men  in  a 
Boat  ch.  i  9-  Lunch  .  .  consisted  of  four  courses.  Ibid.  1'27,  their  path 
Jag  by  a  deep  wood  .  .  RmER  Haggard  Cleopatra  II.  ch.  xi  We  stood 
within  a  small  arched  chamber  .  .  Meredith  Egoist  ch.  xxv  259  A  man. 
looks  a  fool  cutting  after  a  cricket-ball.  Payn  High  Spirits  (Tauchn.) 
105,  to  transcend  even  what  has  preceeded  it.  Ibid.  12^,  only  the 
style  of  her  attire  nerer  altered.  Ibid.  191  The  rain  there  often  comes 
doirn  in  sheets,  but  generally  in  volumes.  Ibid.  239  The  carriage  drive 
which  led  up  lo  it  .  .  .  ipound  through  a  forest  of  pines  .  .  Gonan  Doyle 
Bound  the  Fire  Stories  (Tauchn.)  1.  His  tastes  leaned  toward  the  mar- 
vellous and  the  monstrous.  .  H.  G.  Wells  Stolen  Bacillus  (Tauchn.)  9. 
Eyes  vary  so  much.  Ibid.  45  To  the  north  rises  the  old  crater  .  .  Ibid^i 
■45,  the  slopes  plunge  steeply  downward  into  the  black  mysteries  of  the 
tropical  forest  beneath.  Ibid.  71  I  ve  seen  an  ostrich  that  cost  three 
hundred  pounds  .  .  Ibid.  152.  Like  creosote  it  smells.  Ibid.  164,  the  very 
day  I  landed  the  weather  changed.  W.  Besant  Ivorg  Gate  ch.  x  142 
The  dignity  of  age  does  not  <dlow  of  jumping.  Thornton  Hall  Bomance 
of  the  Turf  ch.  xi  77,  while  his  winnings  amounted,  to  the  sum  of 
^   9,U()U. 

Shelley  Marenghi  x.  The  sweetest  flowers  are  ever  frail  and  rare  .  . 
Scott  L  L.  Minstrel  IV.  x.  The  Earl  was  gentle,  and  mild  of  mood 
The  vassals  were  warlike,  and  perce.,  and  rude.  Ibid.  III.  iv.  Few  were 
the  words,  and  stern  and  high  .  .  Burke  Sel.  Wks.  (Glar.  Pr.  189S)  1.52 
l)ut  I  apprehend  that  her  comparative  wealth  is  much  inferior  to  ours. 
Meredith  Egoist  ch.  xxv  252  We  shall  be  late  if  we  don't  mind.  W. 
Besant  Ivory  Gate  ch.  xxviii  343  The  door  was  shut.  But  the  opposite 
door  stood  open.  Jerome  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  ch.  xix  243  The  second 
day  was  exactly  like  the  first.  Pinero  His  House  in  Order  II  8i. 
The  whole  idea  of  open-air  music  .  .  is  contrary  to  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  English  spirit.  Byron  Ch.  Har.  III.  XLvii  But  they  who  fought 
are  in  a  bloody  shroud  .  .  Scott  L.  L.  Minstrel  III.  v  The  prayer  was  to  his 
patron    saint,    The    sigh    was    to  his  ladye  fair.      Ibid.  V.  xvi  His  cloak 
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ribly  tender.  Marryat  P.  Simple  ch.  xxxii  352.  'Yow're  in  hick\  Mere- 
dith Egoist  ch.  XV  151  Kecollect  thai  you  are  in  a  position  of  your 
own  choosing.  Gonan  Doyle  Round  the  Fire  Stories  (Tauchn.)  32^. 
His  offices  were  in  Yokohanui.  Payn  liiijh  Spirits  (Tauchn.)  !)4  The 
floor  was  of  polished  oak. 

Milton  Comus  910.  And  not  many  furlongs  thence  Is  your  father's 
residence.  Marryat  Midsh.  Easy  ch.  xix  163.  'You  are  all  kitidness 
signora',  replied  Jack.  Meredith  Egoist  ch.  xx  197.  Ladies  are  creation's 
glory.  Ibid.  ch.  xxix  '■li'i.  These  athletes  are  terrible  boasters.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
Cranford  (Tauchn.)  179.  Well,  miss  Matty!  Men  will  be  men.  Payn  High 
Spirits  (Tauchn.)  53.  His  school  is  a  model,  .  .  his  boys  marvels.  Ibid. 
158.  About  one-half  of  our  adolescent  aristocracy  are  worshippers  of  the 
horse.  Ibid.  237.  Mr.  Marmaduke  Howard  ivas  everything  he  should  be . . 
Ibid.  240.  I  should  have  suggested  that  a  few  gas-burners  would  have 
been  a  great  improvement.  Jerome  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  ch.  vi  03. 
The  balusters  were  a  superb  piece  of  ivo-rkmanship.  Ibid.  ch.  vi  G7. 
Its  nose  is  a  delicate  red,  with  black  spots.  Ibid.  ch.  xi  129,  and  our 
getting  up  at  the  time  tvas  an  utter  absurdity.  Ibid,  xvii  224.  That 
trout  was  plaster-of -Paris.  H.  G.  Wells  Stolen  Dacillns  (Tauchn.) 
185.  The  ship  is  almost  hull  down.  Conan  Doyle  Round  the  Fire  Stories 
(Tauchn.)  i()5.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  iron  nerve.  Ibid.  287.  His 
figure  tvas  the  framework  of  a  giant.  Ibid.  305.  One  was  a  large 
portly  fellow  with  a  greyish  beard.  Ibid.  321.  The  middle  of  the  sixties 
was  a  stirring  time  out  of  Japan.  Ibid.  322.  But  energy  and  resolution 
are  two-edged  things.  Ghesterton  The  Man  who  was  Thursday  (Tauchn.) 
275  the  man's  coat  was  the  exact  colour  of  the  purple  shadows.  Irene 
Osgood  To  a  Nun  Confess  d,  28^  find  remember  very  well  what  a  dis- 
mal failure  he  ivas.  Mrs  M.  B.  Groker  Nine  Days  Wonder  ch.  xxviii 
109.  The  knowledge  that  she  was  a  success  restored  her  shattered  self- 
confidence.  Pinero  His  House  in  Order  iv  200.  I  don't  care  a  rap 
whether  or  not  they  are  self -deceivers. 

Milton  Comus  701.  And  Virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 
Ibid.  784.  Thou  hast  nor  ear,  nor  soul  to  apprehend  The  sublime  notion, 
Meredith  Egoist  ch.  vii  03  The  world  has  faults;  glaciers  liave  crevasses, 
mountains  have  chasms  .  .  Ibid,  iv  31  She  had  a  smile  of  very  pleasant 
humour  according  to  Vernon.  Ibid.  ch.  xix  181.  And  she  had  the  love 
of  wild  flowers.  Mrs.  Gaskell  Cranford  (Tauchn.)  105  I  had  no  time 
for  crying.  H.  G.  Wells  Stolen  Bacillus  (Tauchn.)  109  If  only  a 
I  hud  had  some  tabacco.  .  .  Ibid.  193  They  had  lines  of  fire  along  the 
sides  of  them.  Pinero  His  House  in  Order  I  35,  and  simplicity  itas  a 
beauty  of  its  own  undoubtedly. 


B.     Predication  of  relation  (Pr£edicatio  relationis). 

This  category  compri.5es  all  .such  predications  as  imply  a 
comparison  between  I  wo  snb.stances  or  notions  (or  gronps  of  snb- 
stancesj    as    to   theii'  iiiiilii;il   re'l.ition   willi  respect   lo  extension  or 
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dependency.  One  of  the  members  compared  is  represented  by  the 
subject,  the  other  is  contained  in  the  predicate.  Sometimes  both 
may  be  represented  by  the  subject,  e.  g.  'A  and  B  are  identical, 
co-ordinate,  disparate',  'A  and  B  are  dependent  on  each  other'. 
It  follows  from  the  nature  of  this  type  of  connexion  that  the 
grammatical  form  of  the  principal  part  of  the  predicate  must 
generally  be  substantival.  Especially  in  predications  of  depend- 
ency, however,  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  The  domain 
of  the  category  is  more  limited  than  that  of  predications  of  quali- 
fication. According  to  the  relations  that  substances  that  are  com- 
parable may  logically  present,  we  may  establish  four  subcate- 
gories, of  which  the  first  three  refer  to  the  extension  of  the  mem- 
bers compared. 

7.     Predication  of  ideniiiy  (Preedicatio  identitatis). 

In  this  kind  of  predication  the  notions  compared  are  described 
as  identical.  The  extent  of  the  category  is  very  great.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  it  comprises  not  only  scientific  definitions, 
but  also  a  great  number  of  predications  employed  in  ordinary 
speech.  Besides,  the  result  of  the  psychological  analysis  deviating 
from  the  grammatical  one,  is,  in  the  majority  of  ca.ses,  a  predi- 
cation of  identity. 

This  type  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  predication 
of  attribution.  If  we  say,  'his  food  was  wild  fry  and  strawberry', 
we  may  advocate  that  the  subject  is  determined  as  to  its  in- 
gredients, i.  e.  'his  food  consisted  of,  had  as  ingredients  wild  fry 
and  strawberry'  (=  pred.  of  attribution).  But  we  may  also  inter- 
pret the  sentence  as  a  predication  of  identity,  i.  e.  'that  which 
constituted  his  food  was  wild  fry  and  strawberry'.  In  the  ex- 
pressions 'this  is  the  gate  of  Heav'n',  'order  is  heav'ns  fii-st  law', 
the  meaning  may  be  such  as  to  imply  pi'edications  of  attribution, 
i.  e.  'this  has  the  quality  of  being  the  gate  of  Heaven',  etc.  But 
the  context  may  also  be  such  as  to  involve  predications  of  identity, 
and  if  so,  then  here  it  is  the  final  members  that  constitute  the 
psychological  subjects,  unless  they  are  particularly  stressed. 

Examples^:  Bacon  Art.  of  Learning  (Glar.  Pr.)  194.  Neither  hath  tills 
active  good  any  identity  with  the  good  of  society  .  .  Milton  I\  L.  II  515  And 
waking  cri'd,  This  is  the  gate  of  Heav'n.  Milton  Comus  82()-  Sahina 
is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure.  Ibid.  .353  Perliaps  some  cold  hat//i-  is  lier 
bolster   now.     Pope  Essay  on  Man  II  2.     The  proper  study  of  mankind 


'  The  predicates  are  printed  in  italics. 
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is  man.  Ihid.  Ill  i.")')  Heav'n's  attribute  icas  universal  care,  And  man's 
prerogative,  to  rule,  hut  spare.  Ibid.  IV  .i<)  Order  is  heav'n's  first  law. 
Ibid.  IV  39()  That  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same.  Burke  Sel. 
VVks.  (Glar.  Pr.  1S9S)  31.  The  second  claim  of  the  Revolution  Society 
is  \i  rigid  of  cashieri)i(/  their  governors  for  misconduct.^  Shelley  Ma- 
renghi  xxiv.  His  food  was  the  wild  fig  and  straivberry.  Shelley  Bosalind 
and  Helen  852-  But  our  church  shall  be  the  starry  flight,  Our  altar 
the  grassy  earth  outspread,  And  our  priest  the  muttering  wind.  Scott 
L.  L.  Minstrel  IV  xxvi.  Oiu'  slogan  is  their  lyke-tvake  dirge,  Our  moat, 
the  grave  where  tliey  shall  lie.  Scott  The  Betrothed  ch.  xxii  256.  Her 
immediate  female  attendants  .  .  constituted  almost  her  whole  society. 
Marryat  p.  Simple  ch.  xiv  133-  I  think  coolness  is  the  great  charac- 
teristic, of  a  gentleman.  Meredith  Egoist  ch.  xi  lOfj  Willoughhy  is  not 
exactly  identical  u-ifh  the  ]]'iUoughby  before  the  world.  Ibid.  ch.  xv 
]4>2  His  themes  in  public  icere  those  of  an  English  gentleman;  horses, 
dogs,  game,  sport,  intrigue,  scandal,  politics,  wines,  the  manly  themes. 
Ibid  ch.  xxiii  !23^-  To  conceive  her  aversion  was  to  burn  her  and  de- 
vour lier.  Ibid.  ch.  xxi  i210  What  is  wisest  now  is,  in  my  opinion, 
for  you  to  resolve  to  stay.  Ibid.  ch.  xxii  215  The  marvel  to  me  is, 
that  none  of  the  young  couples  do  it.  W.  Besant  Ivory  Gate  ch.  xxviii  336. 
After  breakfast,  Athelstan  was  informed  that  a  commissionaire  desired 
to  speak  with  him.  Tt  teas  his  one-armed  friend.  H.  G.  Wells  Stol. 
Bacillus  (Tauchn.'i  177.  When  I  say  that  /  was  the  immediate 
witness  of  his  seizure,  I  mean  that  I  was  the  first  on  the  scene  Je- 
rome Three  Men  in  a  Boat  ch.  xviii  2!29,  but  the  best  way  is  to  leave 
the  river  at  Hay's  Lock,  ami  take  a  walk  across  the  fields.  Wilde 
De  Profuudis  (Tauchn.)  54.  Truth  in  art  is  the  unity  of  a  thing 
with  itself.  Ibid.  55  For  the  secret  of  life  ts  suffering.  It  is  what  is 
hidden  behind  everything.  Payn  High  Spirits  (Tauchn.)  105  My  method 
is  to  gain  the  permission  of  the  authors.  .  Ibid,  ill  But  what  amazed  me 
most  was  that  the  steamers  were  still  moving  .  .  Ibid.  148  My  difficulty 
was  to  find  a)i  excuse.  Chesterton  The  Man  who  uxis  Tliursday  (Tauchn.) 
11:16,  it  only  remains  In  liini  to  rapture  this  field  and  all  the  fools  in  it 
(=  wliat  he  has  still  to  du  is,  etc.).  Mrs.  Goulson  Kernahan  The 
Whisperer  (H»(),s)  ch.  i.  The  time  was  evening,  and  [he  month  September. 
Winston  Ghlrchill  Savrola  ch.  xxii  126-  But  the  chronicler  .  .  will 
remember  the  splendid  sentence  of  Gibbon,  that  history  is  'little  more 
than  the  register  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  nutnkind.' 
Maxwell  Gray  The  Peprocwh  of  Ann^sley,  I  ch.  vi  37.  'Sibyl  is  un- 
doubtedly the  attraction",   he  thought. 

8.     Predication  of  subsumption  (Pra>dicatio  .subsumptionis). 
P.y    this    kind  of  connexion  wo  mean  the  case  when  one  of 
the  niember.s   compared  is  de.signatod  as  .subordinate  to  the  oilier. 
The    siil)ject    is    mostly    represented    by    tiie  subordinate  niembei-, 
more  rarely  ]>y  the  snperordinate  one. 
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The  predications  of  this  category  are  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguisli  from  predications  of  attribution,  if,  in  the  latter  category, 
the  principal  part  of  the  predicate  is  a  substantive.  In  other 
words,  it  is  then  difficult  to  decide  if  the  qualification  of  the 
subject  is  made  for  classiflcatory  purposes  or  not,  e.  g.  'he  is  a 
drunkard'.  This  sentence  is  synonymous  with  the  expression  'he 
drinks  a  great  deal',  which,  however,  is  an  unmistakable  pre- 
dication of  attribution.  Yet,  the  former  should,  in  our  opinion, 
be  described  as  a  predication  of  subsumption.  Within  tlie  same 
predicational  category  should  be  classed  an  expression  such  as 
'I  am  a  Doctor  of  Divinity',  whereas  its  semological  equivalent 
'I  have  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity'  represents  a  predication 
of  attribution.  As  a  subsumptive  connexion  may  also  be  considered 
the  case,  when  the  superordinate  notion  contained  in  the  predicate 
has  a  qualifying  attribute,  e.  g.  Scott  L  L.  Minstrel  1.  xi  Her 
fattier  was  a  dark  of  fame,  Of  Bethune's  line  of  Picardie.  Ibid.  Ill 
xvi,  lie  was  an  English  yeoman  good.  .  If  we  range  examples  of 
this  kind  under  the  subsumptive  category,  it  becomes  very  exten- 
sive. But  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  exaggeration  to  say  with  Wundt' 
that  it  comprises  the  majority  of  our  judgments. 

Examples:  Burke,  Sel.  Wks.  (Glar.  Pr.  189S)  91.  Regicide,  and  parricide, 
and  sacrilege,  are  hut  pctions  of  superstition.  .  Ihid.  91.  The  murder  of  a 
king,  or  a  queen,  or  a  bishop,  or  a  fattier,  are  onhj  common  homicide. 
Ibid.  9(J  On  this  scheme  of  things,  a  king  is  but  a  wan;  a  queen  /^  but 
a  woman;  a  woman  is  but  cm  animal;  and  an  animal  not  of  the  highest 
order.  Ibid.  1:20  They  two  were  amony  tiie  unhappij.  Meredith  Egoist 
h.  XV  147  Married  people  no  longer  lovers  are  in  the  category  of  the 
unnameable.  Ibid.  ch.  xix  I8i  This  park  of  Willoughby^s  If  one  of  the 
best  tilings  in  England.  Wilde  De  Profundis  (Tauchn.)  70  I  had  said 
of  Christ  that  he  ranks  with  the  poets.  W.  Besant  horg  Gate  ch.  x  i;!9. 
Every  rich  man  is  a  moneg-lender.  Mod.  The  oak  is  a  tree;  the  cate- 
gory of  trees  includes  the  oak.    This  is  a  house;  the  sun  is  a  fixed  star. 

9.     Predication  of  co-ordination  (Prgedicatio  coordinationis). 

We  are  bore  conciM-ned  with  prcMlications  where  the  notions 
conqiared  are  indicated  as  co-ordinate  either  in  general,  whicli  is 
rare,  or  from  a  particular  point  of  view.  The  nature  of  the  lattei- 
is  involved  in  the  nature  of  that  member  which  constitutes  the 
predicate,  or  else  it  is  indicated  by  a  qualifying  attribute.  The 
category  should  be  kept  apart  fiom  predications  of  attribution 
implying    a    compai-ison    between  two  notions  as  to  the  dcgrre  in 
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wliicli  ])otli  present  the  same  qualily,  r.  (/.  'he  is  as  big  as  F^ 
'he  is  belter  than  I.  A^aiii,  in  jiredications  of  co-ordination, 
notions  are  comp.'ircd  in  order  to  indicate  the  (iiiality  under  whicli 
both  may  be  suixsunicd  as  species,  wliicii  nltinialely  is  an  indirect 
way  of  adding  a  quality  to  tlie  snl)Ject.  hi  modern  I'^nglish,  this 
predicational  type  lias  become  fairly  common. 

Examples':  Shaks.  Mint.  T.  I.  ii  (i?.  We  were  as  iwinn'd  lambs  llial 
did  frislc  i'  the  sun.  .  Byron  Chi/de  Har.  HI.  XLii  But  quiet  lo  (|uicl(.  bosoms 
is  a  hell.  .  W.  Besant  Ivonj  Gate  ch.  ix  132  Sadness  \s  only  a  passiny 
cloud:  anxiety  is  only  a  touch  of  east  ivind:  evil  and  pain  are  only 
feetiny  shadoivs.  Ibid.  eh.  ix  135  Beware  of  Checkley.  He's  a  Fox. 
He's  a  Worm.  He's  a  creepiny  Centipede.  Payn  Hiyh  Spirits  (Tauchn.) 
215  Shes  like  jjort,  all  the  belter  for  keeping.  H.  J.  Byron  Married 
in  Haste  IV  Ah,  money's  like  strawberries  and  cream,  you  can  never 
have  enough.  Jerome  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  ch.  x  125.  We  are  as 
children  whose  small  feet  have  strayed  into  some  dim-lit  temple  of  the 
god  they  have  been  taught  to  worship  but  know  not.  Wilde  De  Prof. 
(Tauchn.)  no  Indeed,  that  is  the  charm  about  Christ,  when  all  is  said: 
lie  is  just  like  a  work  of  art.  Gonan  Doyle  Bound  the  Fire  Stories 
(Tauchn.)  339.  It  was  like  a  dream  to  me  to  think  that  this  tall,  white 
woman  was  the  lady  of  the  house.  .  Mod.  Speech  is  silver,  silence  is 
yold  (but  both  sentences  put  together  involve  a  predication  of  identity, 
/.  e.  speech:  silence  =  silver:  gold,  i.  e.  the  relation  between  speech 
and  silence  is  identical  with  the  relation  between  silver  and  gold). 

10.     Predication  of  dependency    (Prsedicatio  dependentife). 

In  this  predicational  category  the  notions  compared  are  in- 
dicated as  having  a  relation  of  dependency,  either  one  to  the 
other  or,  more  rarely,  to  each  oilier.  The  nature  of  tlie  depend- 
ency need  not  be  particularly  expre.ssed.  If  it  is  indicated,  we 
may  divide  the  category  into  several  subvarieties,  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  dependency  manifested.  We  will  confine  these 
kinds  to  regard  only  such  cases  as  involve  an  element  of  causality. 
Tlius  we  consider  as  dependent  the  following  relations:  the  re- 
lation between  antecedent  and  con.'^equent  (predication  of 
consequence,  praMlicatio  consecutionis),  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect  (predication  of  causality,  pn^dicatio  cansalitatis), 
the  relation  between  the  thing  or  ])lienomenon  originated  and  its 
source  (=  predication  of  origin,  ])ra'dicatio  origini.sj,  the  re- 
lation between  an  occurrence  and  its  piirpo.se  (=  predication 
of  purpose,  prcedicatio  finis).  Since  all  these  relations  involve  a 
causal  element,  they  are  not  always  easy  to    keep  apart.     This   is 
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especially  the  case  with  the  first  two  relations.  They  represent  the 
vast  majority  of  predications  of  dependency,  tlero  belong  the 
gi'eat  category  of  causative  verbs,  if  they  do  not  involve  an  activity 
on  the  part  of  tlio  subject,  e.  g.  'her  conduct  grieved  me',  'this 
injured  me',  hi  these  examples  one  of  the  notions  compared  is 
contained  in  the  predicate-verb  +  its  complement  {i.  e.  'my  grief, 
'my  injury').     The  scope  of  the  whole   category  is  very  extensive. 

Examples  in  which  the  nature  of  the  dependency  is  not  indicated: 
Burke  Sel.  Wks  (Clar.  Pr.  1898)  98  If,  as  I  suspect,  modern  letters  ou-e 
more  than  they  are  always  willing  to  own  to  antient  manners,  so  do  .  . 
Ibid.  i^il.  The  people  of  England  know  how  little  infiuence  the  teachers 
of  religion  are  likely  to  have  ivith  the  wealthy  and  powerful  of  long 
standing.  .  Payn  Hiijh  Spirits  (Tauchn.)  234,  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  guinea  stamp  would  have  no  great  infiuence  icith  her.  Ibid. 
281,  but  my  arguments  made  as  little  ivay  ivith  her  as  reason  usually 
does  with  women.  Gonan  Doyle  Round  the  Fire  stories  (Tauchu.)  Kis 
My  own  happiness,  my  daughter's  future,  the  hopes  of  this  mans  re- 
generation, all  depend  upon  your  decision.  Wilde  l)e  I'rof.  (Tauchn.) 
90  The  cry  of  Isaiah  had  really  no  more  to  do  irifh  his  {i.  e.  Chris! 's) 
coming  than  the  song  of  the  nightingale  has  to  do  irifli  the  rising  of 
the  moon    —   no  more,  though  perhaps  no  less. 

Examples  of  predications  of  consequence  and  of  causality:  Milton 
P.  L.  1.  1,  and  the  fruit  Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste  Brouyld 
death  into  the  World.  Ibid,  iv  48.  Yet  all  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  me, 
And  wronyht  but  malice.  Milton  Com  us  210.  These  thoughts  may  startle 
well,  but  not  astound  The  virtuous  mind.  .  Ibid.  494  Thyrsis?  Whose 
artful  strains  have  oft  delay  d  The  huddling  brook  to  hear  bis  ma- 
drigal. .  Shelley  Adonais  xxxix,  tear  and  grief  Convulse  us  .  .  .  day 
by  day.  .  Shelley  Rosalind  and  Helen  \m\  And  the  old  man's  sobs 
did  waken  me  From  my  dream  of  unremaining  gladness.  J  bid.  lifU), 
but  soon  his  gestures  kindled  New  power.  .  Byron  Ch.  Harold  II.  xiv. 
Where  was  thine  icgis,  Pallas,  that  appalled  Stern  Alaric  and  Havoc  on 
their  way?  Ibid.  111.  i.  When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  yriere 
or  ylad  mine  eye.  Scott  L.  L.  Minstrel  V.  xxviii.  And  hence  his 
presence  scared  the  clan.  .  Ibid.  VI.  xxii.  Of  those  dread  Maids,  whose 
hideous  yell  .Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell.  Ibid.  Vi.  xxiv  A  secret 
horror  check'd  the  feast,  And  chiWd  the  soul  of  every  guest.  Meredith 
Eyoist  ch.  VI  45  His  opinion  of  the  world  affected  her  like  a  creature 
threatened  with  a  deprivation  of  air.  Ibid.  ch.  vii  G4  The  remark 
threw  a  pause  across  his  thoughts.  Ibid.  cb.  xvi  1.5.").  The  thrill  of  the 
voice  caused  Lffititia  to  steal  a  look.  Ibid.  ch.  xix  177.  The  glimpse  of 
it  drove  her  to  her  father.  Ibid.  ch.  xxii  220  Experience  jmshed  him 
farther  than  she  could  go  in  fancy.  Ibid.  ch.  xxii  222  The  pace  had 
nerved  Clara  to  speak  to  it  sharply.  Ibid.  ch.  xxii  223  Anxiety  to  recover 
lost  ground  reduced  the  dimensions  of  his  ideas  to  a  practical  standard. 
Mrs.    Gaskell     Cranf'ord    (Tauchn.)    ](J2,     they    (/.  *,  wine  and  scent  of 
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flowers)  turn  me  sick  and  faint.  .  \V.  Besant  Iconj  Gate  ch.  ix  vx.\ 
Even  Death  will  be  Httle  sorrow,  I'or  the  separation  will  be  so  short.  VV^ildk 
De  Prof.  (Tauchn.)  (j^i,  remorse  that  iiutkes  one  walk  on  thorns  .  .  H. 
G.  Wells  Sfol.  Bacillus  (Tauchn.)  77,  because  lie  said  it  would  injure 
the  sale  of  the  otlier  tluee  .  .  Ibid.  i;!i  Some  business  had  detained 
me  in  Chancery  Lane  .  .  Ibid.  i.")ij  To  think  of  it  brings  that  odd  tarry 
smell  back  even  now.  Ibid.  177  It  sets  one  dreaming  of  the  oddest 
possibihties  of  intercommunication  in  the  future  .  .  Ibid.  185  The  voice 
of  our  Dean  sobered  him  a  little,  but  not  very  nuich.  Ibid.  197  The 
glare  of  real  daylight  very  soon  iinpressed^  him  so  vividly  as  to  blot  out  every- 
thing of  his  shadowy  world.  .  Ibid.  305  The  place  made  the  visitor's  head 
reel  with  the  throb,  throb,  throbs  of  the  engines.  Jerome  Three  Men 
in  a  Boat  ch.  x  125  They  aive  us,  these  strange  stars,  so  cold,  so  clear. 
GoNAN  Doyle  Round  the  Fire  Stories  (Tauchn.)  lti7.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  introduction  of  a  paid  medium  ivas  hateful  to  all  of  us.  Ghesterton  IVie 
Man  who  was  Thursdai/  (Tauchn.)  147.  But  wine  and  companionship 
had  always  the  effect  of  inspiring  him  to  a  farcical  ingenuity.  .  Zanijwill 
Ghetto  Com.  (Tauchn.)  II  lui  Niglit  and  sleep  surrendered  him  to 
grotesque  combinations.  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker  A  Nine  Days  Wonder 
ch.  xxvii  102  And  Rap  had  nearly  been  the  death  of  Lady  Mulgrave's 
little  dog.  . 

Examples  of  predications  of  origin:  Milton  P.  L.  III.  Woi  Mean 
while  The  World  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring  New  Heav'n 
and  Earth.  .  Pope  Essay  on  Man  III  173.  Learn  from  the  birds  what 
food  the  thickets  yield  [i.  e.  give  rise  to).  Ibid.  IV  li»3  Honour  and  shame 
from  no  condition  rise.  Byron  Childe  Harold  I.  Lxxxiv.  It  is  that  weariness 
which  s/jrinys  From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see.  Shelley  Rosalind  and 
Helen  i>25  The  sources  whence  such  blessings  flotv  Were  not  lo  be 
approached  by  me !  Ibid.  343  Which  once  gave  life  to  my  disi)air.  . 
Mrs.  Gaskell  Cranford  (Tauchn)  13(>  Great  events  spriny  out  of  small 
causes  [the  intemporal  sense  of  the  predicate-verb  indicates  that  the 
predication  of  dependency  has  been  turned  into  a  predication  of  attri- 
bution]. Tennyson  In  Mem.  lIv.  The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole  No 
life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave;  derives  it  not  from  what  we  have  The 
likest  God  within  the  soul?  Meredith  Eyoist  ch.  xix  181  The  prospect 
of  an  escape  from  it  inspired  thoughts  of  a  loveable  round  of  life 
where  .  .  W.  Besant  Ivory  Gate  ch.  xxviii  33(5  This  thrice  blessed 
job  produced  yet  more  golden  fruit.  P.  Wirte  Baric  Lane  (Tauchn.) 
I.  xvi  183.  Several  of  the  biggest  Temperance  Institutions  in  the  country 
owe  their  existence  to  the  Oloptic  business  methods  (/.  e.  have  originated 
from). 

Examples  of  predications  of  jjurpose:  Mod.  This  is  to  certify  that  .  .; 
His  journey  was  was  made  in  order  to  improve  his  health  (also  = 
pr;ed.  obj.). 
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II.     Non=IogicaI  predications. 

We  designate  predications  as  non-logical  or  converti'd,  when 
the  grammatical  and  the  logical  analyses  disagree.  This  involves 
that  the  grammatical  subject  logically  represents  an  adjunct  re- 
lation to  the  predicate,  or  else  not  the  whole  of  the  subject  lo- 
gically required.  Thus,  the  existence  of  non-logical  predications 
presupposes  the  existence  of  corresponding  logical  connexions,  of 
which  they  are  conceived  as  conversions.  The  grammatical  form 
of  the  predicate  is  generally  a  verb  of  material  import.  \\  is 
in  non-logical  predications  that  the  jxissivc  form  of  the  predicate- 
verb  has  its  proper  sphere  of  application.  In  fact  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  particular  form  for  the  function  of  verbs  in  con- 
converted  sentences.  Yet,  the  active  form  has  a  very  extensive 
use,  not  only  in  predications  of  adverbial  adjunct  or  of  a  part  of 
the  logical  subject,  where  it  is  predominant,  but  also  in  predi- 
cations of  object.  With  respect  to  frequency  non-logical  predi- 
cations are  inferior  to  logical  ones,  bnt  they  pi-esent  nevertheless 
a  vast  sphere  of  application.  Their  subdivision  .should  l)e  made 
according  to  the  adjunct  relation  the  grammatical  subject  repre- 
sents in  the  corre.sponding  logical  connexion. 

11.     Predication  of  object  (Prsedicatio  objecti). 

In  this  kind  of  predication  the  grammatical  subject  repre- 
sents an  object  in  the  corresponding  logical  connexion.  The 
category  has  the  greatest  frequency  of  all  the  non-logical  pre- 
dications. Since  the  term  'object'  is  used  to  designate  chiefly  three 
different  adjunct  relations,  i.  e.  direct  object,  indirect  object,  and 
object  of  result,  we  can  here  establish  as  many  subcategories. 

a)  Predication  of  direct  object  (I'nedicatio  ol)jecli  [in  a  re- 
stricted .sense]). 

This  predicational  ly[)e  involves  that  the  grannnatical  subject 
represents  a  direct  object  in  the  corresponding  logical  predication. 
The  predominant  form  of  the  predicate-verb  is  the  passive.  Yet, 
the  active  form  is  of  no  rare  occurrence.  In  this  case  the  pre- 
dicate-verb may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  able  to  appear 
in  the  corresponding  logical  predication,  c.  (/.  'to  receive',  'get', 
'experience',  etc.  (cf.  p.  62). 

As  a  particular  variety  of  predications  of  direct  object  we 
may   consider  the  case  when  the  grannnatical  subject  is  indicated 
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as  having'-  Llie  (jualily  of  generally  J3eing,  or  of  admitting  of  beiny 
the  object  of  a  specified  action,  or  else  of  turning  out  in  a  partic- 
ular way  when  being  the  object  of  a  specified  action.  Such 
connexions  hold  a  position  intermediate  between  a  predication  of 
attribution  and  a  predication  of  direct  object,  and  the  category 
may  tiierefore  be  termed  praedicatio  objecti  t*c  attributionis. 
The  grammatical  form  of  the  predicate  may  here  be  the  passive 
form,  then  generally  combined  with  a  modal  auxiliary.  It  may 
also  be  an  adjective,  usually  one  in  -able  and  -ible.  Lastly, 
it  may  also  be  the  active  form,  with  or  without  a  modal  auxiliary, 
a  fairly  frequent  construction  peculiar  to  the  English  language. 

Examples  with  the  predicate-verb  in  the  passive  form:  Shaks.  Much 
Ado,  V.  i.  He  is  composed  and  framed  of  treachery.  Milton  P.  L. 
II  70S  Meanwhile  war  arose,  And  fields  tvere  fought  in  Heav'n.  Scott 
L.  L.  Minstrel  VI.  xxvii  No  sound  ivas  made,  no  word  tvas  spoke,  Till 
noble  Angus  silence  broke  .  .  Ibid.  VI.  xxvii  While  vows  tvere  ta'en, 
and  prayers  were  praifd.  Ibid.  VI.  xxx  Then  mass  was  sung,  and 
prayers  were  said,  And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead.  Marryat  Midsl 
Easij  ch.  xxxii  '28.5  The  report  of  the  accident  .  .  liad  been  spread  and 
fully  believed  throughout  Palermo.  Ibid.  ch.  xxxvi  :J0S,  and  the  rents, 
which  had  not  yet  been  paid  up.  Mrs.  Gaskell  Cranford  (Tauchn.)  25'2- 
The  door  was  opened  to  me  by  her  little  maid  Lizzy.  .  Ibid.  90  Some, 
times  the  whole  letter  was  contained  on  a  mere  scrap  of  paper.  Ibid 
W.)  She  had  been  deeply  impressed  tvith  the  idea  of  French  spies.  .  Ibid- 
171  One  afternoon.  .  we  were  startled  by  a  hasty  knock  at  the  door.  1864 
Athena'um  No.  I'j^'J,  505/3.  The  arches  are  abutted  by  outstanding 
structures. 

^  Shaks.  Wint.  T.  V.  ii  A  sight,  which  was  to  be  seen,  cannot  be 
spoken  of.  Shaks.  Ant.  d-  Cleop.  II.  ii.  I  must  be  laughed  at  (originally 
praedicatio  causalitatis  of  the  non-logical  type).  Marlow  Jew  of  M.  III. 
iv.  'Tis  time  that  it  be  seen  into.  Butler  Hudibras  III.  ii  175  True  as 
the  dial  to  the  sun,  Altho'  it  be  not  shin'd  upon.  Fielding  Tom  Jones  I  %. 
A  consultation  was  now  entered  into.  Sheridan  Critic  ii  2-  They  were 
never  taken  notice  of.  Scott  Tales  of  a  Grandf.  1.  The  Picts  were 
never  heard  of  in  history  after  these  great  defeats. 

Examples  with  the  predicate- verb  in  the  active  or  the  reflexive  form: 
I^PE  Essay  on  Man  IV  87.  Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst. 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first?  Scott  L.  L.  Minstrel 
IV.  xxvi  Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword  (also  =prcT?d.  commodi). 
Meredith  Egoist  ch.  xxv  262.  He  very  properly  received  a  tviggifig  from 
Mr.  Whitford.  .  Jerome  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  ch.  xviii  229,  when  it 
suffered  a  long  and  bitter  siege  from  Fairfax.  Clark  Russell  Romance 
of  a  Afidshipman  ch.  ii  18.  His  trowsers  were  the  admiration  and  fhr, 
talk  of  the  British  residents.   . 


'  Tfie    quotations    of   tliis    section    have   been  taken  from  Matzner  Engl. 
Grammatik,  Berlin  1882,  II  66. 
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Thornton  Halt,  Romance  of  the  Turf  (I'.tos)  cli.  xvii  itil,  a  liorsc 
which  never  knew  defeat.  Zangwill  Ghetto  Comedies  (Tauchii.)  II  loi 
Why  not  to  Paris  that  her  tlieatric  gifts  migiit  receive  training/?  Jf)id. 
lo:;  They  talked  of  the  woman  througli  whom  Lasalle  had  met  his  death 
(also  -■  pnod.  exist.).  Mrs.  Gaskkll  Cranford  (Tauchn  )  13()  Mrs.  Ja- 
mieson  liad  the  sedan  chair,  which  had  squeezed  itself  into  Miss  Barker's 
narrow  lohhy  with  some  difOcLiUy  (-  was  squeezed;  also  =  pned.  refl.|. 
Ibid.  1.58  .  .  the  little  rolls  of  tallow  that  formed  themselves  round 
candles,  'winding-sheets',  (=  were  formed,  also  =  pned.  refl.   or  exist.). 

Marryat  p.  Simple  ch.  XLii  473  I  pidled  on  shore  (the  meaning  is 
here  that  he  was  pulled  on  shore  hy  the  crew).  As  for  other  examples 
of  pr9ed.  obj.   with  the   predicate-verb  in  the  active  form,  see  Essay  II. 

Examples  of  pr;ed.  obj.  iSL;  attrib.:  Shaks.  Cyinhel.  III.  iv  151  So 
nigh,  at  least,  That,  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet,  etc.  .  . 
[i.  e.  were  not  such  as  to  admit  of  being  seen).  Marryat  Mids.  Easij 
ch.  xiii  8()  The  white  latteen  sails  of  the  gun-boat  in  advance  were  now 
plainly  distinguishable  from  the  rest  (/.  e.  the  sails  were  at  such  a 
distance  that  they  admitted  of  being  distinguished,  could  be  distinguished). 
Mrs.  Gaskell  Cranford  (Tauchn.)  145  I  question  if  the  little  hligree 
sugar-tongs  .  .  could  have  opened  themselves  wide  enough  to  take  up  an 
honest,  vulgar,  good-sized  piece  {i.  e.  sugar-tongs  were  of  the  qua- 
lity that  they  admitted  of  being  opened,  could  be  opened;  also  =  pra-d. 
refl.)  \%m  Mar.  Edgeworth  Moral  T.  a  16  Her  son's  conduct  admitted 
.  .  of  no  apology.  Mod.  His  conduct  cannot  be  excused;  this  book  may 
be  read  with  pleasure;  the  book  is  easily  read  —  this  book  reads  with 
pleasure;  the  book  reads  easily.  (As  to  examples  with  the  predicate-verb 
in  the  active  form,  see  Essay  II ). 

Note.  1691  T.  H[ai,e|  Acc.  New  Invent.  47  The  Rudder  -Irons  beiiiir 
eaten  by  the  Rust,  were  farced  to  be  shifted.  Ibid.  40  The  Lead  n-as  forced 
to  be  cut  away  in  many  places.  —  In  tliese  coiiverled  connexions,  now  culloijuial 
or  vulgar,  the  granunutical  sulyect  is  logically  not  the  object  of  its  own  pre- 
dicate-verb, but  of  a  verb  that  represents  an  adjunct  relation  to  tliis  predicile- 
verb.  The  coi^resj^oiuhng  bases  of  coiii})arison  are  eitlier  "they  forced  lliem 
to  shift  the  rudder-irons',  or  else  the  expression,  in  itself  converted,'  tliey  were 
forced  to  shift  the  rudder-irons". 

b)  Predication  of  indirect  object  (Pra'dicalio  coiuinodi  iV  iii- 
commodi). 

This  predicational  type  implies  Dial  Iho  gianinialical  subjoci, 
logically  speaking,  represents  an  indirect  object,  /.  e.  a  sialu.^^ 
commodi  &  InconHiiodi.  The  graiumalical  I'onn  of  the  j)redicah' 
is  generally  the  passive,  bnl,  not  rai'ely,  also  the  active  Conn  In 
the  latter  case,  the  predicate-verb  is  genei'ally  of  such  a  kind  tliai  il 
cannot  be  employed  in  tlie  corresponding  non-logical  ])redication. 
Besides,  we  also  meet  with  expressions  Ihat  have  the  form  of  a 
predication  of  action,  bnt  that  offer  a  sense  oscillating  between  the 
one    indicated  by  the  form  and  the  one  involved  in  a  predication  of 
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iiuliiecl  ohjt'ct,  c.  //.  'he  l)i-oke  his  leg"  (cf,  p.  (i  nolci.  'Tlit!  cx- 
Iriit  of  llic  ca[eL,^orv  is  narrower  by  lar  lliaii  thai  of  itrcihcalioiis 
ul'  (.lii'c'cl  object. 

Examples:  c.  liu.j  Lay.  i28!Hi  {)us  wes  {)as  kiiieiichc  o[  lieoia  kingu 
hirceiml.  Shaks.  AWs  Well  IV.  i.  Thou  art  yranted  space.  .  Kil-J  W. 
Pahkes  Curtai)ie-Dr.  4^2.  The  Lawyer  wliilst  he  Hues  may  .  .  he  rapt 
and  kneed  to  like  a  Prince.  l(ii5  Da.  Kincj  .6'e/-/>/.  hi  (T.)  Few  Sun- 
days come  over  our  head,  hut  decayed  liouseholders  or  shipwrackt 
merchants  are  gathered  for  (lo  gather  =  to  collect  money).  i(j'.)1-  tr. 
Milton  s  Lett.  State,  Sept.  KioT,  TJial  so  signal  a  prowess  and  fortitude 
may  never  .  .  be  deprived  the  fruit  and  due  applause  of  all  your  |mous 
undertakings,  lyn-j  Goldsm.  Cit.  World  xxxiii  (is:J7 1  i:;i  I  was  at;siij)ied 
my  place  on  a  cusliion  on  the  tloor.  176'.)  E.  Banchokt  Nat.  Hist. 
Guiana  13(3  [Monkeys]  are  frequently  tamed  .  .  but  they  can  never  he 
divested  of  a  mischievous  disposition.  1S5S  W.  Porter  Knts.  Malta  H. 
xix  178  Any  Maltese  who  desired  to  free  himself  from  his  allegiance  to 
the  Grandmaster  ivas  given  a  patent.  Bulweb  Money  V  5.  You  are 
spared  this  affliction.  Mrs.  Gaskell  Cranford  (Tauchn.)  lt>,  a  neigh- 
bouring railroad,  which  had  been  vehemenlly  petitioned  against.  .  Mod.  \\c 
teas  pruntissed  success,  he  loas  paid  the  sum. 

c  li2U5  Lav.  !2'J159.  {)us  losede  Bruttes  al  {)as  kine-londes  (=  pra-d. 
incom.,  if  the  verb  is  interpreted  as  'to  be  deprived  of,  or  else  =  pned. 
possessionis,  if  it  is  conceived  as  equivalent  to  the  sense  'to  cease  to 
possess'),  c.  hioo  Ormin  W■2V^  A33  alls  he  mare  il(:  mare  gett  A33 
lisste  himm  affterr  mare,  c  UJoO  R-  Brunne  Chron.  I'i  He  rescegued  |)e 
coroune,  after  his  brofier  dede.  152(i  Tindale  Matt.  v.  7-  Blessed  are 
the  mercifull:  for  they  shall  ohtegne  mercy.  I(i07  Hiekon  Wks  I  I  DM 
His  children  had  their  heads  cut  off.  Milton  P.  L.  Ill  i:-!l.  Man  there- 
fore, shall  find  grace.  The  other  none.  181  i  D.  H.  O'Brien  Cajdiv.  d- 
Escape  11!)  Asked  if  I  could  hare  a  bed?  I  could  get  no  answer,  isii 
Scott  Wai\  x  Rose  .  .  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  fairy,  that  she  might 
gain  leisure  .  .  to  put  her  own  dress  in  order.  1853  Kane  Grinncll 
Exp.  iii  (i8o(i)  27.  We  ran  into  an  iceberg  .  .  and  carried  aivag  our 
jib-boom  (also  =  praid.  act.).  18W)  Mrs.  Stowe  Old- town  Folks  xiv 
(1870)  132.  She  fell  and  grazed  her  arm  sadly.  1888  Mrs.  H.  Ward 
R.  Elsewere  ch.  xxxvii.  Elsemere  receiced  a  characteristic  letter  from 
him.  Meredith  Egoist  ch.  xxiii  2i28  Ay,  she  had  the  kiss,  and  no  mean 
one  (also  =  prted.  obj.  i.  e.  she  was  kissed).  H.  G.  Wells  Stolen  Ba- 
cillus (Tauchn.j  28,  and  on  Saturday  he  broke  his  ankle.  Mod.  The 
new  boy  had  had  a  lot  of  the  spirit  knocked  out  of  him  by  a  particularly 
long  and  tiresome  journey.  18".)3  Cycling  {h  Apr.  ^''^''  :'.  It  was  agreed 
that  whoever  punctured  stood  drinks  round.  Ibid.  I  -Inly  U)!  I  in 
is  punctured!  Have  you  got  a  repairing  outfit?  (The  logically  correct 
subject  is  the  pneumatic  tire  or  even  the  cycle:  if  the  verb  'puncture'  is  predi- 
cated of  any  of  these  notions  we  have  to  do  with  a  predication  of  direct  object. 
But  when  the  rider  is  predicated,  we  are  concerned  with  a  pried,  inconnnodi). 
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(( )  Predication  of  object  of  result  (Praidicatio  effectus). 

Jii  this  ])i('di(atioiial  cateyury  tlie  grammatical  siil)ject  repre- 
sents logically  an  object  of  result,  i.  e.  a  status  resultativus.  The 
grammatical  form  of  the  predicate-verl)  is  generally  the  passive. 
Only  rarely  is  the  active  form  met  with.  The  representatives  of 
the  category  are  naturally  not  very  numerous,  since  the  adjunct 
relation  represented  by  the  subject  is  of  limited  frequency. 

Examples:  13  .  .  k.  Alts.  SIS  Dubbed  weore  an  hundrud  knightes 
(cf.  1085—1123  OE.  Chron.  (Laud.  MS.)  an.  10S5  Se  cyng  .  .  dubbade 
his  sunu  Henric  to  ridere  f)aer).  Scott  L  L.  Minstrel  V.  v.  Accepted 
Howard,  than  wliom  knight  JTas  never  dubb'cl,  more  bold  in  fight,  c  KJii'j 
Chaucer  Dethe  Blaunche  324  With  glas  Were  all  the  windowes  well 
yglased  .  .  and  nat  an  hole  ycrased  (cf.  craze  trans,  'to  break  in  pieces 
or  asunder').  1623  B.  Jonson  On  iShaks.  Portrait  in  1st  Folio.  Tliis 
Figure,  that  thou  here  seest  put,  It  ica&  for  gentle  Shakspeare  cut.  l(i24 
Heywood  Gunaik.  V  255.  There  was  meale  that  morning  to  be  felchl 
from  the  mill,  which  ivas  grinded  by  that  time.  1G34  Sm  T.  Herbert 
Trav.  25.  Their  Canoes  or  Boats  are  Imed  out  of  one  tree.  1653  Hol- 
CROFT  Procojdus  II.  ix  49.  but  in  time  a  way  tvas  dig'd  through  it. 
Marryat  p.  Simple  ch.  xxxi  344,  and  the  toast  was  drunk  witli  rapture. 
1851  D.  Jerrold  St.  Giles  xxi  214-  As  nice  an  epitaph  as  ivas  ever 
chipped  by  stone-cutter.  1855  Macauley  Hist.  Eng.  HI  680  A  parley 
was  beaten  (cf.  to  beat  (on  the  drum)  an  air.,  a  tattoo,  a  signal,  and 
hence,  a  charge,  a  parleg,  a  retreat,  etc.;  the  former  group  represents 
status  resultativus,  the  latter  may  be  conceived  in  the  same  way,  but 
is  verging    to  'status  finis',  indicating  the  purpose  of  the  beating). 

c.  1555  Harpsdeielu  Divorce  Hen.  VIII  (1878)  121  The  whicii  Jolin 
Bacon  tvas  whistled  and  clapped  out  of  Rome  (cf.  to  whistle  (clap)  a 
person  out  of  a  place  =  to  whistle  (clap)  with  the  result  that  the  per- 
son leaves  the  place  =  status  resultativus):  Marryat  Mids.  Easy  ch.  ix 
50,  and  when  the  hammocks  were  piped  up.   . 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter  Ixxviifi]  25  (21)  Fire  kindeled  ful  brinnaud 
J)are  In  Jacob.  15'J'J  Shaks.  Henr.  V,  III.  i  5.  When  the  blast  of 
Warre  blowes  in  our  eares.  1852  Tennyson  Ode  Wellington  iii  Let  the 
mournful  martial  music  blow  (cf.  to  blow  (a  blast,  a  note  =-  status  re- 
sultativus) on  or  ivith  an  instrument).  isKi  G.  James  Mil.  Diet.  178. 
The  Reveille  always  beats  at  break  of  day.  1848  Thackeray  Van.  Fair 
II  55-  Wake  me  about  half  an  hour  before  the  assembly  beats  (or  = 
praed.  finis  of  the  non-logical  type,  cf.  above).  J.  Payn  High  Spirits 
(Tauchn.)  243,  and  that  a  frown  puckered  Miss  Helen's  brow  (cf.  'to 
pucker  one's  brow  into  a  frown'). 

12.     Predication  of  adverbial  adjunct  (Praidicatio  adverbialis). 

in  this  predicational  category  the  grammatical  subject  repre- 
sents logically  an  adverbial  adjunct.  The  grammatical  form  of 
the  predicate  is  often  the  passive,  but  in  certain  subcategories 
chiefly  or  exclusively  the  active  form. 
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Predications  of  this  type  may  ^^euerally  be  iiilri'piL'hjd  also  as 
logical  connexions.  Tluis,  for  instance,  the  following  sentence 
may  be  classed  as  a  pi-edication  of  local  adjunct,  or  else  as  a 
predication  of  perception  if  the  connexion  is  conceived  meta- 
phorically: Scott  L.  L.  Minsfrel  I.  vii.  When  the  streets  of  liigli 
Dunedin  Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden,  And  heard  the  slogan's 
deadly  yell. 

According  to  the  different  adjunct  relations  which  are  comprised 
under  the  tei'm  adverbial  adjunct  and  which  may  occur  as  gram- 
matical subjects  in  non-logical  predications,  the  category  may  be 
divided  into  as  many  subvarieties.  The  following  subcategories, 
though  certainly  not  exhaustive,  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
of  them.  Some  of  these  have  a  fairly  wide  range,  others  are  of  very 
small  extent. 

(a)  Predication  of  local  adjunct  (Prsedicatio  loci). 

The  adjunct  relation  represented  by  the  grammatical  subject 
involves  in  this  predication  a  local  determination  (=  status  loci). 
The  active  form  of  the  predicate-verb  is  equally  common  as  or 
perhaps  more  common  than  the  passive.  The  category  is  one  of 
the  largest    of  the  predications  of  adverbial  adjunct. 

Examples:  1542—3  Act  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII,  c,  9  §  1  The  mouth  c^- 
hole  channel!  of  the  saide  liauen  is  so  heaped  .  .  with  stones.  \Mi 
Macauley  lonj  V.  Tlie  tield  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags, 
and  cloven  mail.  1613  Purchas  Pilgrimage  539  This  Hand  is  throughly 
(jroirnc  with  Woods.  1G46  J.  Hall  Poems  98  All  paths  are  footed 
over,  hut  that  one  Which  should  be  gone.  Milton  P.  L.  I  701,  all 
access  was  throng  d,  the  gates  And  porches  wide,  etc.  1748  Anson  s  Vog.  11. 
iii  142.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  ivas  so  groivn  up  with  wood 
.  .  that  .  .  Byhon  Ch.  Harold  I,  Lxxiv,  but  not  before  The  ground,  with 
cautious  tread,  is  traversed  o'er.  1S83  Daily  News  30  Oct.  "/s  Tlie 
trains  icere  crowded  by  Exhibition  visitors.  MEREorrn  Egoist  ch.  viii  72 
As  much  as  Mont  Blanc  knows  that  he  is  going  to  he  climbed  by  a 
[)arty  below. 

13  .  .  Coer  de  L.  5712  Hys  crouper  heeng  all  full  off  belles.  (1S72 
Black  Adv.  Phaeton  xiii  181-  Banks  of  sand  .  .  hanging  with  every 
variety  of  wild  flower.)  1362  Langland  P.  PL  A.  ii  40.  Bole  Jx'r  nas 
halle  ne  hous  |)at  miht  herborwe  Jje  peple.  1382  Wyclif  Exod.  iii  « 
A  loond  that  ffowifh  [1388  with]  mylk  and  bony.  1398  Trevisa  Barth. 
De  P.  R.  XIV  ii  (1495)  465.  The  erthe  hyght  Tellus,  for  we  take 
fruyte  therof,  and  higbt  ops,  for  he  hepgth  wgth  huyte.  1576  Fleming 
Panopl.  Epist.  204  All  my  skin  cralled  with  lyce.  1631  Milton  Epit. 
Marchioness  Winchester  I.  This  rich  marble  doth  inter  The  honoured 
wife  of  Winchester.  1774  Golhsm.  Nat.  Hist.  (l776)  Vlll  127.  The  whole 
ground    seemed    alive,    and  crawling    with    unceasing    destruction    [ants]. 
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iss.")  Munch.  Kxdin.  -2b  Mar.  '•'7.  The  Osborii  will  .  .  enihurk  tlio 
Prince.  J.  Payn  High  Spirits  (Tauchn.)  ijo,  but  lie  (//mined  willi 
diamoiuls  and  precious  stones.  .  Jhid.  130,  and  complained  that  the  beach 
iivisted  their  ankles  (also  =  praed.  causal,  of  the  non-logical  type).  Zang- 
wiLL  Ghetto  Com.  (Tauchn.)  II  174,  a  glorious  young  Jewess,  of  the 
radiant  red-haired  type  which  the  Russian  Pale  occasionally  flowered  with. 
H.  G.  Wells  Stol.  Bacillus  (Tauchn.)  199-  She  was  standing  off  an  island 
that  sivarnied  ivith  penguins.   . 

E.xamples  of  prffid.  loci  ic  altributionis:  17  •  •  J"fi<^  0'  (he  Side 
xxvii,  Honest  man,  will  the  water  ride'^  isGi  M.  J.  Higcins  Kss.  (1x7.")) 
200  Its  soil.  .  rode  quite  as  clean  and  sound  as  the  Nottinghamshire  duk- 
eries  ride.  [l889  Grommelin  &  Brown  V.  Vi/vian  HI.  xii  '-201  Rain  .  . 
made  the  ground  ride  soft.]  1899  Westni.  Gaz.  2\  -hdy  h  The  turf  .  . 
played  .  .  without  the  slightest  trace  of  a  desire  to  "kick".  190'.)  77<« 
Standard,  May  1,  **''2.  Owing  to  the  rain  that  fell  overnight  the  couise 
uould  ride  more  dead  than  on  Wednesday  (course  =  the  ground  on 
which  a  course  is  run). 

(b)  Predication  of  temporal  adjunct  (Pi-cTedicalio  lenipori.s). 
Hero  llie  grammatical  subject  reprosenls  logically   the  adjunct 

relation  that  implies  a  temporal  determination  (status  temporis). 
The  grammatical  forni  of  the  predicate-verb  seems  always  to  be 
the  active.     The  extent  of  the  category  is  very  limited. 

Examples:  l(j(i5  Manley  Grotius''  Loiv  (■.  ]Varres  299  His  last  live 
years  hiul  much  decayed  his  Reputation.  Scott  L.  L.  Minstrel  VT.  xxxi. 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill,  And  July's  eve,  with  balmy 
breath,  Waiml  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath;  Byron  Childe  Harold 
III.  xxviii  Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life,  Last  eve  in  Beauty"s 
circle  proudly  gay  .  .  Gonan  Doyle  Round  the  Fire  Stories  {'^•A\\c\\n.)  :\{)-2 
You  have  saved  both  my  reason  and  my  life,  for  another  six  months  of 
this  must  have  seen  me  either  in  a  cell   or  in   a   cofiin. 

(c)  Predication  of  adjunct  of  amount  or  quantity  (l*r;uditalic) 
spatii). 

The  grammatical  subject  here  rei)resents  tin;  adjunct  relation 
that  indicates  amount  and  quantity  (status  spatii).  The  pre- 
dicate-verb seems  generally  to  be  dres.sed  in  the  passive  form. 
The  category  has  a  close  affinity  with  predications  of  direct  object, 
since  the  addition  of  a  numeral  turns  a  direct  object  into  a  status 
mensune.    The    extent    of    the    category  is  therefore  not  so  limited. 

Examples:  l(i9ti  Whiston  Th.  Earth  iv  (l722)  :32()  hi  ibis  Six  Days' 
Greation  one  entire  Day  is  allowed  to  the  Formation  of  the  Air.  1809  E.  A. 
Parkes  Pract.  Ilyyiene  (ed.  3)  iif)9.  hi  the  same  Kaffir  war  .  .  loou 
miles  ivere  covered  in  seventy-one  days.  Mod  Five  shillings  were  paid 
for  it.     Two  hours  were  spent  in  discussing  the  question. 
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(d)  Predication  of  adjunct  of  material  (PnBdicatio  maleiiic). 

Here  llie  grammatical  subject  represents  logically  the  adjunct 
relation  that  indicates  the  material  or  the  constituent  part  of 
which  a  thing  consists  (status  materiai).  Connexions  of  this  type 
may  always  be  interpreted  also  as  logical  predications,  the  imi)ort 
of  the  verb  then  being  'to  constitute,  to  be  the  material  or  the 
constituent  parts  of.  It  is  only  as  long  as  the  transitive  sense 
'to  form  out  of  a  thing'  is  predominant  or,  at  any  rate,  of  con- 
siderable vitality,  that  those  predications  also  stand  out  as  non- 
logical.  The  predicate-verb  appears  in  the  active  or  in  tlu^  passive 
form.     The  category  is  of  very  small  dimensions. 

Examples:  iTdO  Goldsm.  Vic.  ]]\  xxxi,  She  was  now  niaile  an 
honest  woman  of.  ISo:]  Fie  Nic  No.  i  (isoi;)  1  140.  They  mu.st  he 
made  an  example  of. 

104.J  Milton  Tetrach.  (18.51 )  200  1  omil  many  instances  .  .  which 
alone  would  couipile  a  just  volume  (cf.  l(i:-!4-  Sir  T.  IIkrueht  Trav.  i.*/.*. 
Osmun  who  compiled  Uie  Alkoran  out  of  Mahomets  loose  paper.)  inti') 
R.  Boyle  Occas.  Reft.  IV.  xii  ii4()  Now  dial  the  snn  has  .  .  elevated 
this  Water  in  the  foim  of  Vapours  .  .  we  see  it  Coin/)oi^e>f  a  Cloud. 
I(;(i7  Milton  J\  L.  I  4s;:]  Nor  did  Israel  scape  Th'  infection  when  their 
borrow'd  Gold  coiiipos\l  The  Calf  in  Orel).  (Tlie  trans,  sense  of  action 
"to  make  hy  patting  together  parts  or  elements'  is  recorded  since  the  year 
1481,  l)ut  seems  to  have  become  obsolete  (except  in  special  uses),  as  the  other 
sense  came  in;  the  two  sentences  do  not  nowadays  stand  out  as  non- 
logical),  icfil  Boyle  Sfj/Je  of  Script.  (l(i7rd  .5?,  Where  Uiere's  nothing 
but  choice  flowers,  .  .  they  will  make  a  good  posie.  IBO?  Suaics.  Timon 
IV.  ii  3.5  His  ponipe,  and  all  wli:il  state  roniiio/ai(/s.  \mo-i  Marvell 
Corr.  Wks.  187'2— .5  H  140  ['I'he  reasons]  altogether  will  not  compound 
one  solid  argument.  (The  basis  of  comparison  of  these  obsolete  predi- 
cations is  the  construction  'to  compose  a  thing  (  =  status  objectivus)  of 
something  (status  materia?)',  e.  cj.  c.  i;;74  Chaucer  Boef/i.  III.  ix  87  Neuer 
to  compoune  werke  of  floleringe   mater). 

{(')  Predication  of  causal  adjunct  (Praedicatio  cau.sa'). 

In  this  kind  of  predication  llio  grammatical  subject  re])i'esents 
logically  the  adjunct  relation  that  indicates  the  cause  of  an  occur- 
rence or  of  a  state  of  things  (status  causativu.s). 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween this  category  and  praedicatio  causalitatis  of  the  logical  type. 
We  are  concei-ncd  with  a  non-logical  predication  as  long  as  the 
construction  api)ears  as  a  conversion  of  the  typical  current  use  of 
the  verl).  But  tliis  is  not  so  often  the  case  with  the  conslructioirs 
conditioned  bv  verbs  designated  as  causative.    It  is  especially  when 
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the  causative  verb  requires  a  personal  subject  (or  another  subject 
capal)le  of  activity)  that  the  sentence  appears  from  the  i)egin)iiiig 
as  a  logical  predication.  The  logical  subcategory  then  represented 
is  a  pr.nedicatio  actionis,  scarcely  a  praMJicatio  dependentite,  /.  e. 
lli(^  grannnatical  snliject  is  conceived  not  merely  as  a  cause,  but 
also  as  an  agent.  Such  predications  do  not  stand  out  as  con- 
verted, because  there  are  no  correlative  non-converted  sentences 
in  wliicli  the  subjects  of  the  foi'mer  I'eadily  admit  of  constituting 
cau>al  adjuncts.  Such  is  olten  also  the  ca.se  when  the  subject 
is  non-pci-sonal.  As  illusti'ative  examples  may  bi'  adduced: 
l(j(37  Milton  /'.  L.  xii  487  The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall 
dtvell  His  Spirit  within  them.  170^2  Sterne  Tr.  Shandij  VI,  ii.  When  my 
father  had  danced  his  white  bear  backwards  and  forwards,  etc.  187.") 
Tennyson  Q.  Mary  I.  v,  0  Madam,  You  flij  your  ih oughts  like  kites, 
c  1440  Hylton  Srala  Perf.  II.  .xii,  lieholde  me  not  llial  I  am  swart  for 
the  Sonne  hath  defaded  me.  The  predications  of  causal  adjunct 
are,  therefore,  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected.  It  should 
be  observed  that  in  pi-oportion  as  Iho  causal  construction  increases 
in  frequency,  it  loses  its  aspect  of  converted  predication  and  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  praedicalio  dependentijp.  The  gram- 
matical form  of  tli(^  predicate-verb  seems  to  be  the  active  form 
only. 

E.vamples:  l(i.")l  Life  Father  Sarpi  8U  Vet  the  Father  knew  very 
well  that  age  derreasefh  strength  a  Kios  Denham,  Of  Old  Age  217  'But 
Age"  'tis  said,  'will  memory  decai/.''  Milton  P.  L.  1  lri4  Too  well  1  see 
and  rue  the  dire  event,  That  witli  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat  Hath 
lost  us  Heav'n.  .  Burke  Sel.  Wks.  (Glar.  I^r.  1898)  l."):i-  Some  adequate 
cause  must  have  originally  introduced  all  the  money  coined  at  its  mint 
into  that  kingdom.  Tuornton  Hall  The  Romance  of  the  Titrf  (|«.i()8) 
xi   77   He  [a   hoisej   was  never  beaten   and   nevei'  paid  forfeit. 

(f|   Predication  of  instrumental  adjunct  (Pijodicatio  instrumenti). 

Til  this  |)r('dicational  type  the  gramiualical  subject  represents 
logically  an  adjunct  of  instrument  (status  instrumenti).  The  ])re- 
dicate-verb  seems  always  to  be  di(\-;s('d  in  the  ac-tive  form.  Tlie 
category  is  one  of  the  largest  among  the  predications  of  adverbial 
adjunct. 

Examples:  c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.  181  Te(i  hine  grinded.  Tunge 
hine  .tirolejed.  a  1225  Ancr.  Ii.  384  Gif  eax  ne  kurue,  ue  J^e  spade  ne 
dulue  .  .  1590  Spenser  F.  Q.  V.  iv  37-  Her  heart  for  rage  did  grate, 
her  teeth  did.  grin!  (cf.  the  obsolete  phrase  "to  grin  (with)  the  teetlT). 
Kill  Shaks.  (.'ynib.  I.  i  24  I  <lo  not  thinke  So  faire  an  Outward,  and 
such  stuffe  within   Kndoires  a  man,  l)ut  liee  (also    =    prted.   exist. ;cf.    lu 
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endow  a  person  with  sometliing').  1013  Rowlands  Paire  Spij-Knaves  1  Their 
gold  and  sihier  gildeth  them  so  well,  They  are  the  best  in  Parish  where  I  hey 
dwell  (cf.  to  gild  a  person  with  gold  or  money),  a  W.n  G.  Herbert  Jacula 
Prudent.    74-7  Gods  Mill  grhids  slow  but  sure.    1846  Longf.   Aphorisms  fr. 

F.  V.  Logau,  Though  the  mills  of  (iod  grind  slowly^,  yet  they  grind  excee- 
dingly small  ('the  mill'  represented  originally  a  status  loci,  e.  g.  950  IJndisf. 
Gosp.  Matt,  xxiv,  41  Tuu  wif  gegrumlon  on  coernae;  c  loou  /Eleric  Judg. 
xvi  21  J)a  Philistei  .   .   heton  hine  grindan  cet  hira  handcwyrne  ).   a    1(133 

G.  Herbert  Jacula  Prudentuni  The  tongue  is  not  steel,  yet  il  cuts. 
1G4G  Grashaw  Sospefto  d' He  rode  viii  His  Teeth  for  Torment  gnash  (cf. 
1530  Palsgr.  ''^"/i  I  gnasshe  with  the  teethe).  i(i4(;  Sir  T.  Browne 
Pseud.  Ep.  352  A  philtre,  or  plant  that  conciliates  affection.  Milton 
Lycidas  i  111.  Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain;  The  golden 
opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain.  Milton  P.  L.  HI  135  Thus  while  God  spake, 
ambrosial  fragrance  fill'd  All  Heav'n.  .  I695  Gongreve  Love  for  L.  IV. 
xix  Lying  is  a  figure  of  speech  that  interlards  Ihe  greatest  pari  of  my 
conversation.  1097  Dkyden  Virgil  (J.)  F^ragrant  oils  the  stiffen'd  limbs 
anoint.  IGH7  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  II  725  To  drink  in  Bowls  wliich 
glitt'ring  Gems  enchase.  1725  Pope  Odgss.  xxii  329  His  batter'd  front 
and  brains  besmear  the  stone.  1738  Glover  Leonidas  v.  057.  The  gory- 
drops  besprinkle  all  his  shield.  (808  Scott  Mari/i..  1.  Introd.  4.4. 
Will  spring  return  .  .  And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray?  Scott 
//.  L.  Minstrel  V.  xiv.  Their  warning  blasts  the  bugles  bleu:  .  Ibid. 
1.  viii,  Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine  For  chiefs,  their  own  red 
falchions  slew.  1842  Tennyson  Locksleg  Hall  62  Cursed  be  the  gold 
that  gilds  the  straitened  forehead  of  the  fool,  a  1859  Macauley  Hist.  Eng. 
V  157  His  eloquence  hctd  gained  for  him  Ihe  ear  of  the  legislature.  1870 
E.  Peacock  Ralf  Shirl.  Ill  193  The  old  armour  which  decorated  its  walls. 
1874  Green  Short  Hist,  viii  §3,  487.  Shouts  of  assent  greeted  the  vesolu- 
lion.  1886  J.  Ward  in  Encgcl.  Brit.  XX  ^^/2.  Tlie  voice  perceived 
identifies  Jacob,  at  the  same  time  the  hands  identify  Esau.  /AN(iwiLL 
Ghetto  Comedies  (Tauclin.)  II  134.  'But  how  shall  I  travel  to  tliemV 
My  crutches  cannot  icalk  so  far  as  Prague.' 

Examples  of  pned.  instrument!  &  attributionis:  [l841  Enr^^er's  Mag. 
XXIII  10  A  first-flight  Meltonian  is  not  said  to  ride  well,  bul  lo  go 
well  after  hounds].  1848  Thackeray  Bk.  Snobs  xxix.  He  rides.  .  when 
somebody  mounts  him. 

(gr)  Predication  of  adjunct  of  exchange  (Prosdicatio  vicis). 

In  tlii.s  j)redicatioiia]  eateg-ory  llit^  grammatical  subject  repre- 
sents the  adjunct  that  indicates  a  thing  in  letiirn  for  which  an- 
other thing  is  taken  as  an  equivalent  or  substitute  (=  status  vicis). 
The  passive  form  of  the  predicate-verb  seems  here  fo  be  pre- 
dominant.    The  category  is  of  small  dimension.s. 

Examples:  c  1580  G'tess  Pemrroke  Ps.  Lxii.  v.  LonI,  .  .  each 
mans  work  t.s-  paid  by  thee.  1.5.58  Goodman  Hou-  to  Obey  222.  What- 
soeuer  you  lose  in   this  world  .  .  it  shall  be  here  recompenced  with  double. 
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1639  Fuller  Holy  War  IV.  iv.  (iSiO)  ISl  The  length  of  the  journey 
will  he  recoiupensed  by  the  goochiess  of  tlie  way.  I7fj(i  Goldsm.  Vic.  W. 
iv.  What  the  conversation  wanted  in  wit  was  made  tip  in  laughter  (=  com- 
pensated for),  a  1831  A.  Knox  Re?)i.  (I81-i)  I  71-  Which  could  never 
be  compensated  for  by  .   .  attention. 

lo<H)  Shaks.  Much  Ado  I.  i  183  Can  the  world  hnie  such  a  Jewell? 
1622  Malynes  Am.  Law.-j\Jerch.  87  A  London  mingled  colour  cloth, 
ivoidd  haiie  houfjht  at  Lisborne  two  chests  of  Sugar.  Payn  High  Spirits 
(Tanchn.)  14  These  last,  of  course,  can  give  you  everything  that  money 
can  l»n/.  Mod.  Health  is  a  treasure  that  gold  cannot  huij.  1840  Marryat 
Olla  I'odr.  32.')  Everything  must  pay  toll.  Mrs.  B.  M.  Groker  A  Nine 
Days  Wonder  ch.  iii.  10,  though  Ihey  [young  horses]  are  considered  a 
risky  investment,   they  paid  her  well. 

Note.  The  ooiistruclion  'to  buy  a  thiiiu-  for  or  with  (tlie  price)"  imlicates 
an  oscillation  lielweeii  status  vicis  and  status  instrumenli.  Tlieretbre,  the  sentences 
([uoted  above  (with  buy  as  predicate-verb)  may  also  be  interpreted  as  predications 
ot  instrumental  adjunct.  —  The  connexion  'they  [young  horses]  paid  her  well", 
may  bo  conceived  as  a  pranlicatio  vicis,  i.  c.  people  paid  her  well  in  return  for 
tliein:  but  it  may  also  be  classed  as  a  praed.  origin.,  i.  e.  they  yielded  much 
money.  The  latter  sense,  which,  no  doubt,  has  originated  from  tlie  former,  is 
Llie  only  one  salient  in  the  following  ((uol.  1848  Thackebay  Gt.  Hoggarty 
Diaui.  xii.  That  in  which  poor  Mr.  Tidd  invested  bis  money  did  not  pay 
2  (1  in  the  pound. 

1  'A.   Predication  of  a  part  of  the  logical  subject  (Frcedicatio  subjecti ). 

Ill  tliis  i)r(Mlieational  category  the  grammatical  subject  repre- 
sent.'^ only  a  part  of  the  logical  subject,  whereas  the  other  part 
is  contained  in  the  grammatical  predicate.  The  predicate-verb 
here  is  never  dressed  in  the  passive  form.  In  consequence  of  the 
illogical  construction,  that  part  of  tin'  predicate  which,  morpho- 
logically speaking,  is  the  principal  one,  tends  semologically  to  be- 
come only  an  accessory  member  of  the  predicate.  Predications  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  may  also  be  interpreted  as  logical  predications 
or  as  non-logical  connexions  of  another  type.  Thus  the  sentence 
"he  is  ea.'^y  to  in.strnct"  may  also  be  cla.ssed  as  a  pra'd.  obj.  Ar 
attrib.     The  extent  of  the  category  is  very  limited. 

c  1374  Ghaucer  Troylus  III  1221  (1270)  Jjou  me  .  .  Hast  holpin 
ftore  I  ///.•///  was  to  steruyn  (--it  was  likely  that  ,  .).  Mod.  He  i^^ 
likely  to  come  (  =  it  is  likely  that  he  will  come),  lona  Walton  Angler  ii  4<< 
ri  be  as  certain  to  make  him  a  good  dish  of  meat,  as  I  was  to  catch  him. 
Mod.  \{e\s  certain  to  come  (=  it  is  certain  that  he  w-ill  come).  1830  Tennyson 
'Ddl:.  0(d,-  2<)i  A  thousand  thanks  foi-  what  I  learn  And  what  reniains 
to  tell  (cf.  it  remains  to  tell  that).  Thackeray  Van.  Fair  II  ch.  viii.  He 
r/ianced  to  remark  the  agitation  under  which  she  laboured  (cf.  Thackeray 
Pend.  II  ch.  iii.  One  day  it  chanced  that  he  and  Arthur  went  thither 
together!.  Tuackepay  Pend.  II  ch.  iv.  The  cards  of  invitation  hajtpened 
to    come    horn    some    very    exalted   personages   (cf.   Uickens   Blea/x-   House 
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ch.  ii.  It  happens  tliat  the  fire  is  hot).  Jerome  Three  Men  in  a  Boat 
ch.  iv.  35  George  suggested  eggs  and  bacon,  which  were  easy  to  cook 
(cf.  it  was  easy  to  cook  them).  Meredith  Egoist  ch.  xxv  24-8  That  is 
easy  to  say  (=  it  is  easy  to  say  that).  Ibid.  ch.  ix  77  1  certainly  ivas 
difficult  to  instruct  (=  it  was  difficult  to  instruct  me).  Ibid.  ch.  ix  84 
yet  otherwise  their  conduct  is  often  hard  to  account  for  (=  it  is  hard 
to  account  for  their  conduct). 

Note.  As  predications  of  a  ])art  of  the  logical  subject  should  be  designated 
also  examples  of  the  following  type,  where,  as  basis  of  comparison,  may  l)e  taken 
either  a  logical  or  a  non-logical  predication:  MEREDrrn  Egoist  ch.  x  87  Marriage  has 
been  known  to  have  such  an  effect  ( =  peo])le  have  known  marriage  to  have  such 
an  elVect,  or  it  has  been  known  that  marriage  has  had  such  an  effect).  Makkyat 
Mills.  Easy  ch.  xx  172  My  motlier  was  ordered  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent 
(—  they  ordered  my  mother  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent,  or  it  was  ordered  that 
my  mother  should  be  shut  up  in  a  conventj.  Mod.  They  are  said  to  have 
retired  to  the  fastness  of  the  mountains  {=  people  say  that  they  liave  retired 
etc..  or  it  is  said  that  they  have  retired,  etc.).  In  the  following  example  tiie 
basis  of  comparison  can  only  be  a  logical  predication:  Rvron  Ch.  Harold  1, 
Lxxxv,  Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye. 


III.     Middle  predications. 

We  designate  predications  as  middle  when  the  logical  and 
the  graniniatical  analyses  may  be  said  both  to  agree  and  to  dis- 
agree. Siicli  is  the  case  when  the  grannnatical  subject  repre.sents 
not  only  the  logical  subject,  but  also  a  direct  or  an  indirect  ob- 
ject to  the  predicate-verb.  This  predicational  type  holds,  there- 
fore, a  middle  position  between  the  logical  and  the  non-logical 
category.  The  predicate-verb  may  be  a  verb  of  function,  of  men- 
tal state  (?".  e.  to  know,  wish  etc.),  or,  more  rarely,  a  verb  of 
relation.  It  is  in  this  category  that  the  reflexive  (or  recipro- 
cal) form  of  the  predicate- verb  has  its  proper  sphere  of  applic- 
ation. The  extent  of  the  category  is  far  less  than  that  of  logi- 
cal or  non-logical  predications.  According  to  the  different  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  members  of  a  plural  (dual)  subject, 
the  category  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  kinds:  predica- 
tions of  reflexivity  and  predications  of  reciprocity. 

14.     Predications  of  reflexivity  (Praedicatio  reflexivitatis). 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  category  is  that  tlie  gramma- 
tical subject  may  be  either  a  singular  or  a  plural  notion,  and  that, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  several  members  of  the  subject  have  to 
each  other  only  a  relation  of  co-ordination,  so  that  each  member 
is  the  object  of  its  own  activity  or  state.     The  adjunct  function  of 
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the  grammatical  subject  is  generally  expressed  by  a  rellexive  pro- 
noun, but  it  is  also  very  often  left  unexpressed.  The  category 
may,  if  we  so  will,  be  divided  into  two  subvarielies,  according  as 
the  adjunct  relation  is  a  direct  or  an  indirect  object. 

It  should  be  observed  that  we  are  not  concerned  with  true 
predications  of  reflexivity  in  examples  of  the  following  type: 
1662  R.  Mathew  Unl.  Alch.  §  20  He  could  not  button  himself,  nor  put 
on  his  clothes.  Mod.  He  expressed  himself  very  well.  Byron  Ch.  Harold 
I.  Lxxxiii  But  Passion  raves  itself  to  rest.  Mrs.  Gaskell  Cranford 
(Tauchn.)  179  She  had  talked  herself  out  of  breath.  In  the  first  two 
examples  the  reflexive  pronoun  does  not  refer  to  the  subject  in 
general,  but  only  to  a  particular  notion  connected  with  it  (him- 
self =  his  clothes,  his  opinions,  thoughts).  In  the  last  two  in- 
stances the  reflexive  pronoun  is  determined  by  an  adjunct,  with 
which  it  forms  an  abortive  sentence. 

Examples:  Shelley  Adonais  xx  The  leprous  corpse  touched  by  this 
spirit  tender,  Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
Cranford  (Tauchn.)  139  the  ladies  of  Cranford  always  dressed  with 
chaste  elegance  and  propriety.  .  Ibid.  1.52,  or  how  Lady  Glenmire  could 
reconcile  herself  to  the  dulness  of  the  long  visit.  .  Ibid.  200  1  don' I 
know  how  Miss  Matty  would  have  i^revailed  upon  herself  to  part  with 
such  things  as  her  mother's  wedding-ring.  .  Clark  Russell  The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor  ch.  vii.  99.  Though  these  plain  details  impressed  themselves 
upon  my  memory.   , 

Jerome  TJiree  Men  in  a  Boat  ch.  xix.  241  After  that,  we  mixed 
ourselves  some  toddy  .  .  Payn  High  Spirits  (Tauchn.)  115  I  could  not 
conceil  from  myself  that  he  .  .  H.  G.  Wells  Stolen  Bacillus,  etc. 
(Tauchn.)   110  The  lieutenant  rolled  himself  a  cigarette. 

15.     Predications  of  reciprocity  (prsedicatio  reciprocitatis). 

The  leading  characteristic  of  this  category  is  that  the  gram- 
matical subject  is  a  plural  (dual)  notion.  The  several  members  of 
it  have  to  each  other,  not  only  a  relation  of  co-ordination  in  as 
much  as  each  is  the  subject  of  the  same  predicate-verb,  but  also 
a  cross  relation,  since  each  member  is  the  object  of  the  activity, 
the  state,  or  the  relation  presented  by  the  other  member(s). 
The  adjunct  function  of  the  subjects  is  generally  expressed  by  a 
particular  morphem  such  as  each  other,  one  another,  together 
(now  obs.),  inter-.  Sometimes  it  is  left  unexpressed,  e.  g.  'they 
quarrelled'.  The  compass  of  this  category  is  narrower  than  that 
of  predications  of  reflexivity.  Here  also  we  may,  if  we  so  will, 
distinguish  two  subvarielies,  according  as  the  adjunct  relation  is  a 
direct  or  an  indirect  object. 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  the  common  opinion  that  a  i-eci- 
procal  jn-edication  always  presupposes  a  plural  subject  is  scarcely 
tenable.  If  we  say  'I  cjuarrelled  with  him',  'I  fought  with  liim', 
we  are  undoubtedly  concerned  with  an  interaction,  though  this 
is  less  salient  than  in  the  case  of  a  plural  (dual)  subject.  In  fact^ 
the  preposition  with  has  here  the  function  to  give  expression  to 
the  reciprocity  and,  if  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why,  for  in- 
stance, a  verb  like  to  meet  involving  reciprocity,  in  ME.  assumed 
the  construction  with  this  preposition  {i.  e.  'to  meet  with  some- 
body'). —  Lastly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  middle  pre- 
dications presenting  the  twofold  aspect  of  a  predication  of  reflexivity 
and  a  predication  of  reciprocity  (cf.  the  last  two  examples). 

Examples:  c  1384  Chaucer  Hohs  of  Fame  ^,50  To  telle  the  man  ere 
How  they  aqueijnteden  in  fere.  1600  Holland  Livy  I.  xxv.  14<).  These 
brave  brethren  affronted  one  another.  .  Shaks.  Cymh.  I.  iv.  36  Sir,  we 
hare  knowne  together  in  Orleance.  Scott  L.  L.  Minstrel  V.  xxvi  While 
he  and  Musgrave  bandied  hJows.  1870  Yeats  Nat.  Hist.  Coiinii.  l!2() 
South  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  the  products  of  the  torrid  and  tem- 
perate zones  interfuse.  Mod.  They  i-etied  on  eaclt  other.  These  are 
identical. 

Mod.  They  gave  each  other  presents.  They  deprived  each  other  of 
every  advantage. 

a  1673  HoRTON  in  Spurgeon  Treas  Dav.  Ps.  xciv.  19  Boughs  usu- 
ally catcJi,  and  infatigle  one  in  another.  Marryat  Mids.  Easy  eh.  xxi. 
173  Neither  of  them  were  aware  .  .  how  much  they  had  ivound  fheiii- 
selres  togdJier.      Mod.      They  reconciled  theiiisefres  with  each  other. 


We  have  performed  our  task  of  drawing  the  outlines  of  a 
predicational  cla.ssification  of  English  sentences.  This  division  can 
only  pretend  to  be  of  a  preliminary  nature.  True,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  our  main  distinctions  are  appropriate.  But  tlie  question 
is  how  far  the  predicational  dissection  should  aptly  be  cairied. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  included  the  majority  of  predications 
of  non-activity  under  one  single  category  {i.  c.  pred.  of  attri- 
bution). But  the  latter  may  be  classified  into  subvarieties.  Again, 
these  may  prove  that  another'  division  of  predications  of  non-ac- 
tivity is  more  suitable. 

It  is  superfluous  to  justify  the  task  of  examining  and  classi- 
fying the  predicational  nature  of  the  .sentences.  The  linguistic 
importance  of  such  an  investigation,  though  neglected  by  grammar, 
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is  in  our  opinion  self-evident.  Jt  would  be  impossible  to  realize 
why,  out  of  all  semological  distinctions,  the  predicational  import 
should  be  the  only  one  tabooed.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any 
semological  feature  that,  better  than  the  predicational  aspect,  indicates 
the  way  of  thinking  as  revealed  in  language,  and  an  historical  examin- 
ation of  the  predicational  categories  and  their  representation  in 
different  epochs,  involves  an  interesting  chapter  of  historical 
semology.  Moreover,  the  principal  division  of  the  verbal  senses 
should  be  —  and  is  partly  —  based  on  their  predicational  na- 
ture, i.  e.  the  kind  of  predication  they  condition,  when  used  as 
predicate-verbs,  e.  g.  verbs  of  action,  of  pei-ception,  of  existence, 
of  causaHty,  etc.  Therefore,  also  a  descriptive  division  of  the  se- 
mological changes  of  the  verbs  should  be  based  on  the  difference 
in  predicational  aspect  the  changes  involve.  If  the  new  sense 
impHes  a  new  predicational  aspect,  then  the  verb  has  undergone 
a  predicational  change.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  an  originally 
causative  verb,  such  as  to  loathe,  or  a  sentence-verb,  such  as  to 
list  (orig.  =  'lust  seizes,  attacks'),  has  become  verbs  of  perception, 
or  of  state,  then  we  are  concerned  with  a  predicational  change  of 
these  verbs.  The  same  is  the  case,  if  a  verb  in  the  active  form 
has  got  the  faculty  of  conditioning  predications  of  direct  object. 
But  if  it  is  true  that  the  verbal  changes  of  meaning  should  be 
considered  also  from  a  predicational  point  of  view,  then  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  previously  laid  the  classificatory  and  terminolo- 
gical basis  of  the  predicative  connexions. 


Essay  II. 
\  category  of  predicational  change  in  English. 

An  examination  of  the  semological  structure  of  English  verbs 
will  show  that  they  very  often  present  a  passive  sense  dressed  in 
the  active  form,  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  this  form  they  may 
condition  predications  of  direct  object.  This  passive  sense  is 
almost  always  of  secondary  origin,  and,  since  it  is  expressed  by 
the  active  form,  it  involves  a  change  in  the  predicational  aspect 
of  the  verb.  It  is  this  case  of  predicational  change  as  occurring 
in  the  English  language  that  we  shall  make  the  subject  of  our 
investigation  in  the  present  essay.  But  in  dealing  with  this  pro- 
blem, we  shall  make  use  of  the  predicational  classification  and 
terminology  laid  down  in  our  essay  on  'the  predicational  categories 
in  English'. 

Since  we  mean  to  examine  primary  transitive  verbs  that  in 
the  active  form  have  adopted  a  secondary  passival  meaning,  which 
thus  gives  rise  to  active  predications  of  direct  object,  we  have 
to  pay  attention  only  to  the  passive  sense  of  the  verbs  when  they 
function  as  grammatical  predicates  and  consequently  condition  the 
predicational  nature  of  the  sentence.  We  shall  therefore  dis- 
regard the  passive  sense  of  active  infinitives  and  active  pres.  pples. 
(gerunds)  when  they  do  not  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the 
predicate.  And  we  may  do  so  the  rather  as  this  case  of  passive 
sense  does  not  play  an  important  part  for  the  origination  of  a 
converted  aspect  of  active  predicate- verbs.  As  illustrative  ex- 
amples of  this  case  of  passive  import  may  be  adduced  the  follow- 
ing quotations: 

(1)  Infinitive:  Beoiv.  74  J)a  ic  wide  gefraegn  weorc  gehannan 
manigre  mttg^e  .  .  Gynewulf  Crist  73  {)9es  {)e  sefre  sundbuend 
secgan    hyrdon.     Ibid,     iti^i    |)*r     hy   leomu  ra,'ca^  to  bindenne  and  to 
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hTfiienn'r  AujUj-i^ax.  ('/iron.  S'M.  [vA  hel  .EllVed  cyiiy  liiuhruii  long 
scipu  ongen,  etc.  c.  ^250  Oen  &  Exod.  3151  J)e  l)i-lcufii  [  ^  that 
which  is  left,  remains]  brennen  he  bead,  lloni  Childe  58  Whuii  ha|)eolf 
it  herd  say,  He  busked  boJ)e  ni^t  k  day.  Gaxton'  Blmichardyn  152  4 
He  made  the  toun  saivle  ofte  tymes  ful  sore  (=  to  be  assaulted).  Shaks.^ 
Ant.  II  5'.>,  VIU  1(17.  That's  the  next  to  do  (=  to  be  done).  l,si;{  Dam. 
Cookery  viii  185  Set  it  [rice]  to  boil  in  milk.  Marryat  P.  Simple  ch. 
xxxii,  351),  and  gave  him  to  my  coxswain  to  batJic.  Ibid.  ch.  vii,  .50 
I  heard  say  that,  etc.  H.  G.  Wells  Invisible  Man  (Tauchu.)  i22  Never 
heard  tell  of  Invisible  Men  before.  181)7  Allbutt's  Syst.  Med.  Ill  880. 
The  cysts  are  apt  to  perforate  and  to  burst.  (2)  pres.  pple.  (gerund): 
King  J<]lfred  Ir.  Ciira  Pastor,  ch.  xxi.  13*2.  Ond  (^riah  sindon  monige 
suit^e  swi(V  to  Ateageanne,  Aoniie  hie  selfe  nyllaA  ongietan  liiera  scylda, 
dxi  ill  Jjoune  gehieren  dreayeiide  |  =  while  being  rebuked]  of  fe's  lar- 
iowes  muOe  hu  micle  byrc^enne  hie  habbac)  on  hiera  scyldum^  etc.  Shaks. 
Gent.  II.  i.  26  to  watch  like  one  that  fears  robbing  (=  being  robbed). 
Shaks.  Henry  VI,  B.  II,  i.  144  If  you  mean  to  save  yomseU  from  whip- 
piny  (=  being  whipped).  Shaks.  Merry  Wives  IV.  Behold  what  honest 
clothes  you  send  forth  toUeachiny  (=  to  be  bleached;  cf.  Franz  Shaks.-gram. 
1909,  5.59)-  a  1711  Ken.  Poet.  Wks  IV.  29  They  expire,  Inyidfiny  in 
infernal  Fire.  1841  Gatlin  N.  Amer.  Bid.  II.  XLvi.  95.  A  pretty  little 
town,  buildiny  up.  Marryat  P.  Simple  ch.  xxxi.  336  those  I  left  in  the 
Minerve  were  not  worth  hanging.  Mrs.  Gaskell  Cranford  (Tauchn.) 
83,  and  her  spectacles  often  wanted  wiping.  Gonan  Doyle  Avt.  of  Sh.  Holmes 
(Tauchn.)  I.  156.  1  have  a  easeful  of  cigarettes  here  which  need  ,sv>/o/i'//ir/. 
—  ^  Shaks.  Coriol.  II.  i.  190.  By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  named  (  =  an 
honour  the  achieving  or  obtaining  of  which  lies  in  deeds.)  Shaks.  F^urr.  993 
Let  his  nnrecaUing  crime  have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time  ( =  a 
crime  for  which  there  is  no  recalling,  which  cannot  be  made  undone).  Shaks. 
Ant.  III.  xiii,  77.  From  his  all-obeying  breath  1  hear  the  doom  of  Egypt 
(=  a  voice  attended  by  a  general  obeying  or  obedience).  Sheridan,'*  when 
1  may  rescue  her  from  undeserving  persecution  (=  that  is  not  deserved). 
We  have,  however,  made  another  restriction  in  the  .scope  of 
our  examination.  We  have  disregarded  also  those  cases  of  passive 
sense  in  the  active  form  where  the  predicate-verb  is  represented 
by  verbum  substantivum  combined  either  with  to  +  an  active  iii- 
linitive  or  else  with  an  active  pres.  pple.  (gerund).  Tiie  former  con- 
struction involves  not  only  a  converted  sense,  but  also  a  modal 
modilication  of  the  sentence;  the  latter    expresses  the  imperfective 


*  L.  Kellner  Caxton's  Syyitax  and  Style  in  Trans.  Phil  Soc.  1890,  Lvi,  lxI. 

*  W.  KnANZ  Shakspeare-Grammatik  2.  Auil.     Heidelljerg  1909,  540. 

^  cf.  Alex.  Schmidt  Shakspeare-Lexicon,  1886,  1419.  Other  examples  in 
W.  Fbanz,  Shakspeare-Grammatik,  2.  Aufl.  Heidelberg  1909,  559  and  Leon 
Kellneh  Zur  Syntax  des  Englischen   Verbums,  Wien  1885,  92. 

*  Leon  Kellner  Historical  Outlines  of  English  Syntax,  London  1892, 
p.  256. 
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(durative)  tense-aspect  of  llie  passive  sense,  c.  (j.  1711  Auuison 
S[)cct.  No.  l'27,  "1.  Were  they,  like  Spanish  Jennels,  to  impregnale  by 
the  Wind,  they  could  not  have  thought  on  a  more  proper  Invention. 
Mod.  This  house  is  to  let.  They  are  not  to  compare  with  these.  — 
\l'il  Swift  Let.  on  Eng.  Tongue,  Wks.  1755  H.  i.  185  The  French 
[language]  for  these  last  fifty  years  hath  been  polishing  as  much  as  it 
will  bear.  Marryat  Phantom  'Ship  ch.  xi.  91  Amine  felt  that  more  dan- 
gers and  difficulty  ivere  preparing  for  her  husband.  Mrs  Gaskell  (h-an- 
ford  (^Tauchn.)  tiO-  They  [=  The  Pickwick  Papers]  icere  then  publishing 
in  parts.  Clark  Russell  Rom.  of  a  Midshipni.  ch.  xv,  iiu  Whilst  this 
nas  doing,  Mr.  Cox  said  .  .  In  both  these  cases  of  passive  sense,  the 
infinitive  or  the  pres.  pple.  (gei'und)  constitutes  the  principal  part 
of  the  predicate,  but  in  l^oth  cases  we  are  concerned  with  con- 
structions whose  origin   has  already  been  explained. 

The  construction  'to  be  +  prepositional  infinitive'  in  a  passive 
sense,  is  of  OE.  date.  The  infinitive  is  at  that  time  inflected  and 
reveals  thus  distinctly  its  origin  from  a  dative  case  of  a  verbal 
substantives  and,  as  Paul^  says,  ^Dem  Infinitiv  ist  urspriinglich  so 
gut  wie  dem  Nomen  actionis  der  verbale  Genusunterschied  fremd', 
e.  g.  King  ^Elfred  tr.  Cura  Past.  ch.  xxi.  132  Ond  6eah  sindon 
monige  swi6e  swide  to  dreageanne.  Ibid.  6.  hwilum,  6eah  hit  mon 
cu(Mice  wite,  hit  is  to  forberanne.  c.  1000  Sax.-Leechd.  11.  206  Jionne 
is  sio  bedianne  [=  to  bathe]  mid  hatan  waetre.  c.  1175  Lamb.  Horn. 
133-  Hit  is  to  u-itene.  We  meet  with  the  same  construction  in 
OHG ,  e.  g.  ze  harmvenne  sint  (=  prseparanda  sunt),  ze  kesez- 
zanne  ist  (=  restituenda  est).  As  in  the  German  language,  so  in 
English  this  inflected  infinitive,  this  so-called  gerund  lost  its  ending 
and  became  identical  with  the  ordinary  infinitive  form,  e.  g. 
a  1300  Cursor  M.  <)037  Quilk  er  to  lack  (=  to  blame),.  .?  c.  1340  Cursor 
M.  (Fairf.)  12861  What  is  to  do?  c.  1.330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  33o  Alias! 
it  ivas  to  mene,  his  vertuz  &  his  pruesse  So  fele  in  him  were  sene,  Jiat 
perisl  for  falsnesse.  Only  rarely  do  we  meet  with  the  ing-iovm  in- 
stead of  the  infinitive,  e,  g.  Wyclif  Deut..  21,  22  Whanne  a  man 
synneth  that  that  is  to  punysshgnge  bi  deth  (Vulgata:  Quando  peccaverit 
homo  quod  morte  plectendum  est.  Purvey:  which  is  worthi  to  be 
punishid  bi  deeth).-'  The  strong  passival  sense  of  the  con.struction 
to  be  +  to  +  inf.  brought  about  that  already  in  ME.  also  the  pas- 
sive infinitive    was  used,  though  sparely^,  e.  g.  c.  1382  Wyclif  Joh. 


'  cf.  J.  .Jolly  Geschichte  des  Injinitivs,  Miinclien  1873,  57  sqq. 

2  cf.   H.  P.\UL  Priiicipien  der  Sprachgeschichte,  4-.  Aufl.  Halle  1909,  p.  280. 

^  cf.  R.    Blume   tjher  den  JJrsprung  und  die  Entwickelung  des  Gerun- 

diums  im  Englischen.     Bremen  1880,  19. 

*  cf.  E.  Matzneb  Englische  Grainmatik  3.  Aufl.  Berlin  1885,  111  37. 
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21,  25  })e  bookis  {)at  ben  to  he  wrilen}  c.  lii'j  1'ecock  Repressor  227 
the  uce  of  lliilk  thing  is  to  he  shoned,  eschetvid,  and  avoidid.  Ibid.  301 
it  is  to  he  imdirstonde.  Ibid.  361,  it  is  not  to  he  trowid.  In  Mod.  Eng., 
especially  in  colloquial  speech,  the  passive  form  is  prodoniinanl. '-^ 
The  construction  'to  be  +  pres.  pplc.  (gerund),'  in  a  passive 
sense,  seems  chiefly  to  be  of  early  NE.  date.  Also  in  this  case 
the  origin  of  the  passive  sense  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
ultimately  concerned  with  a  verbal  substantive.  The  starting- 
point  for  the  development  has  been  constructions  with  to  be  +  a 
prepositional  form  of  nomina  actionls  in  -ing  taken  passively,  i.  c. 
the  whole  construction  meant  that  the  grammatical  subject  was  in 
the  course  of  being  subjected  to  the  action  or  process  expressed 
by  the  verbal  substantive,  e.  g.  1393  Test.  Ebor.  (Surtees  Soc.)  I. 
185 .  .  be  gyfen  to  the  Prior  of  Huntyngton  into  the  new  Ghapell  of 
our  Lady,  that  now  es  in  niakijng  .  .  [cf.  the  non-converted  counter|)art : 
1509  Hawes  Past.  Pleas.  (Percy  Soc.j  79  Of  many  floures  .  .  A  goodly 
chaplet  she  was  in  makynge.  ^]  1393  Langland  P.  PL  G.  iv.  51,  We 
haue  a  wyndow  a  worchyng.  1465  Marg.  Paston  in  P.  Lett.  No.  533 
II  250  Whille  the  logge  at  Heylesdon  was  in  the  hetyng  doivn.  1489 
Gaxton  Faijtes  of  Amies  I.  xiv,  37,  Suche  fortyfycacyons  are  in  dooijng. 
1535  GovERDALE  Ezra  V.  16,  Sence  that  tyme  hath  it  bene  in  huijldinge. 
Ibid.  John  ii.  20-  Sixte  and  fourtye  yeare  was  tliis  temple  abmjldinge.  This 
prepositional  construction  is  still  used  archaically  or  in  dialectal 
and  vulgar  speech.  The  omission  of  the  preposition  {in,  on  ■>  a) 
lent  the  aspect  of  a  pres.  pple.  to  the  verbal  subst.,  and  since  the 
passival  import  of  the  construction  remained,  this  pres.  pple. 
stood  out  as  passival  in  sense.  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
this  development  further  back  than  the  16*^  c,  e.  g.  1602  Shaks. 
Haml.  Ill  ii  84  If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing  At  any 
rate  the  non-prepositional  construction  had  no  great  currency 
until  the  17*^  or  the  18'^  c.  The  discrepancy  between  form  and 
sense  gave  also  here  rise  to  the  use  of  the  passive  form,  which 
in    this    case^    seems  to   have  originated  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

'  F.    Schmidt  Studies  in  the  Language  of  Peacock.    Upsala  1900,  74,  107. 

"  W.  Franz  Shakspeare-Grammatik,  2.  Aufl.    Heidelberg  1909,  499,  539. 

^  Be  it  noticed  that  'the  progressive  form'  (to  be  4-  pres.  pple.)  with  a 
non-converted  sense  does  by  no  means  exclusively  spring  from  constructions  of 
this  kind.  It  dates  as  far  back  as  the  OE.  period.  Yet  in  OE.  this  form  did 
not  always  express  a  progressive  action,  cf  Constance  Pessels  The  Present 
and  Past  Periphrastic  Tenses  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Strassburg  1896  (Diss.),  and 
A.  PiJTTMANN  Die  Syntax  der  sogenannten  progressiven  Form  im  alt-  nnd 
fruhme.  in  Anglia  xxxi,  407  sqq. 

*  hi  other  cases  the  use  of  the  passive  form  of  the  pres.  pple.  is  consi- 
derably   earlier,    e.   g.     Spenser   Faery    Queen    B.    Ill    c.    IV  58,  for  feare  of 
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18*^^  c.  (cf.  NED.  s.  V.  he  15  c).  According  to  Franz,*  this  pas- 
sive expression  has  nowadays  become  predominant  in  colloquial 
speecii,  and,  in  literary  language,  it  is  decidedly  gaining  ground,  e.  //. 
Jerome  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  ch.  xi.  139  The  great  pavilion  brought 
there  yester  eve  is  beimj  raised .  .  Dion  Boucicault  London  Assurance 
V,  i.  Oho !  the  mystery  is  being  solved.  H.  G.  Wells  War  of  the 
Worlds  (Tauchn.)  I.  i.  l  that  human  affairs  tvere  being  tcatched  keenly  and 
closely  by  intelligencies  .  .  Ibid.  I.  viii.  20,  children  tvere  being  ptd  to  bed  .  .^ 

In  our  essay  on  the  predicational  categories  we  have  stated 
that  there  are  several  verbs  that,  without  a  change  in  construction, 
easily  assume  a  sense  involving  that  their  subjects  logically  stand 
out  as  direct  or  indirect  objects  of  a  function,  though  these  verbs 
are  destitute  of  a  corresponding  transitive  sense,  e.  g.  catch,  fang., 
hent,  reach.,  etc.  (cf.  p.  61).  iVlso  this  case  of  passive  sense  will 
be  disregarded  in  our  examination,  since  it  is  incongruous  with 
the  case  when  a  verb  in  the  active  form  may  present  a  converted 
aspect  of  its  primary  transitive  meaning.  Also  instances  where  the 
secondary  non-transitive  sense  is  of  foreign  (chiefly  French)  origin 
have  generally  been  omitted  in  our  material  (but  not  entirely  in 
our  etymological  explanation),  because  here  the  semological  change 
has  not  taken  place  on  English  soil.  We  have  also  disregarded 
such  examples,  though  few  in  number,  where  a  primary  intran- 
sitive meaning  may  oscillate  towards  a  passival  aspect  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  verb  has  adopted  a  secondary  transitive  sense  of 
greater  vitality  than  the  intransitive  one.  For,  apart  from  the 
difficulty  of  here  stating  the  existence  of  a  passive  sense,  our  study 
is  meant  to  deal  with  only  such  cases  where  a  verb  with  a  prim- 
ary transitive  meaning  has  adopted  a  correlative  intransitive  con- 
struction with  a  passival  import. 

In  spite  of  the  delimitations  thus  made,  the  scope  of  our  study 
is  by  no  means  narrow.  We  shall  find  that  the  primary  tran- 
sitive predicate-verbs  that  in  the  active  form  may  offer  a  passive 
sense,  are  very  numerous  and  that  the  predications  they  condition 
may  be  of  different  nature  both  from  a  descriptive  and  an  etymo- 
logical point  of  view. 

The  material  on  which  we  have  based  our  examination  is 
almost  exclusively  drawn  from  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary  (=  NED.) 
(Letters  A— R  and  the  beginning  of  S).  It  is  only  such  an  admir- 

heing  shent.  cf.  R.  Blume  titer  den  Ursprung  ttnd  die  Entivick clung  dcs 
Gerundiums  im  Englischen.     Bremen  1880,  42.     (Jena  diss.). 

*  W.  Franz  Shakspeare-Grammatik.     Halle  1900,  392. 

^  cf.  also  C.  Stoffel  in  Taalstudie  ill  321  sqq. 
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able  work  as  tliis,  based  as  it  is  on  liisloiical  principles  and  on  a 
large  collection  of  exaniples,  thai  could  render  our  investigation 
possible.  The  rest  of  the  vocabulary  (S — Z)  has  been  very  inipt  r- 
fectly  considered.  True,  we  have  examined  the  Century  Diction 
ary,  but  the  absence  of  chronological  indications  and  the  oft- 
occurring  want  of  illustrative  examples  would  have  rendered  it  a 
very  laborious  task  to  deal  approximately  exhaustively  with  the 
remaining  verbs.  In  respect  to  this  part  of  the  vocabulary  we 
have  paid  attention  only  to  some  more  striking  examples  of  con- 
verted predications  (chiefly  belonging  to  cats.  E  and  F).  Our 
examination  of  more  than  sixty  volumes  of  Mod.  English  literature 
gave  a  very  poor  result  in  as  much  as  the  cases  of  passive  sense 
in  the  active  form  we  thus  came  across  were  almost  always  re- 
corded in  NED.  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Yet,  also  the  material  presented  by  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  exhaustively  considered,  except,  we 
hope,  in  the  case  of  the  categories  we  have  called  pure  predica- 
tions of  direct  object  and  predications  of  object  &  attribution 
(=  cats.  E  and  F  (except  the  intemporal  class)).  But  this  short- 
coming is  unavoidable  in  view  of  the  nature  of  our  subject.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  predicate-verbs  when  in  the  active  form 
presenting  a  passival  aspect,  at  the  same  time  mostly  oscillate 
towards  an  intransitive  and  sometimes  also  towards  a  reflexive 
sense.  Moreover  it  should  be  observed  that,  apart  from  context, 
the  only  criterion  of  their  passive  sense  is  the  vitality  of  the  prim- 
ary transitive  meaning  as  compared  with  the  secondary  intransitive 
construction.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  passive  meaning  may 
be  more  or  less  salient  and  that  in  many  cases  it  must  be  most 
precarious  to  decide  upon  the  existence  of  a  passive  sense.  This 
salience,  if  existing  at  all,  must  be  very  diminutive  in  all  such 
cases  where  there  is  no  or  only  a  small  chronological  gap  between 
the  transitive  sense  and  the  correlative  non-transitive  meaning.  For 
we  may  then  generally  assume  that  the  frequency  of  the  former 
sense  does  not  essentially  surpass  that  of  the  latter.  Therefore 
we  have  mostly  disregarded  such  instances.  The  Oxford  Dictionary 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  trustworthy  guide  in  the  case  of  the 
salience  of  the  passive  sense.  For  exceedingly  often  verbal  senses 
are  indicated  as  intransitive  which  are  of  the  same  predicational 
nature  as  other  senses  described  as  passival.  The  investigator  is 
ultimately    thrown    upon    his    own  linguistic   consciousness,  whose 
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decision  can  be  based  only  on  tlie  two  factors  indicated  above, 
i.  c.  Uie  context  and  the  vitality  of  tlie  primary  transitive  sense. 
Thus  the  very  nature  of  our  subject  is  such  that  completeness  in 
material  is  unattainable.  Tills  is  all  the  more  evident  as  it  may 
happen  that  a  secondary  intransitive  sense  may  oscillate  towards 
a  passival  aspect,  though  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  examples 
adduced  in  NED.  Therefore,  our  material  should  be  looked  upon 
as  only  jjresenting  exemplifying  instances  rather  than  as  exhausting 
tlie  verbs  given  in  NED.  tliat  otTer  tlie  semological  change  we 
mean  to  examine.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  cats.  A 
and  B.  Lastly,  we  may  add  that  completeness  in  material  is 
impossible  also  for  the  reason  that  we  deal  with  a  semological 
phenomenon  still  going   on  in  the  English  language. 

Thus  we  must  admit  that  from  one  point  of  view  our  ma- 
terial is  not  exhaustive.  Yet,  the  material  is  sufficient  to  give 
a  fairly  approximate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  desci'iptive  cate- 
gories (except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  cats.  A  and  B)  into 
which  predications  of  direct  object  may  be  divided.  It  is,  un- 
doubtedly, sufficient  —  and  this  is  the  chief  point  —  to  be  laid  as 
basis  for  an  examination  of  the  factors  that  have  brought  about 
active  predications  ot  direct  object  in  English. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  noticed.  Since  we  have  taken 
our  material  from  the  Oxford  Dictionary  and  since  in  this  work 
the  OE.  vocabulary  has  not  been  exhaustively  considered,  it  follows 
that  our  material  is  defective  with  respect  to  that  epoch.  However, 
in  dealing  with  the  origin  of  active  predications  of  direct  object, 
we  shall  pay  due  attention  to  the  OE.  period.  For  that  purpose 
we  have  gone  through  the  OE.  vocabulary  as  represented  in 
'An  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary'  by  Bosworth  and  Toller  (including 
'Supplement'),  'The  Student's  Dictionary  of  Anglo-Saxon'  by  Sweet, 
and  'Sprachschatz  der  angelsachsischen  Dichter'  by  C.  W.  M.  Grein. 
Besides  we  hawe  to  some  extent  examined  the  OE.  literature. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  since  Gothic  has  been  the  start- 
ing-point for  our  etymological  examination,  the  collection  of  the 
Gothic  material  has  been  based  on  the  exhaustive  exemplification 
given  in  'A  Comparative  Glossary  of  the  Gothic  Language',  1887 
—89  by  G.  H.  Balg. 


CIHAPTEK  1. 

Descriptive  review  of  active  predications  of  direct 
object  in  English. 

Our  descriptive  review  of  active  predications  of  direct  object 
in  English  will  be  restricted  to  a  statement  of  our  material  and 
to  a  previous  indication  of  the  descriptive  points  from  which  it 
ought  to  be  arranged.  A  comprehensive  descriptive  discussion 
should  be  made  in  connexion  with  the  etymological  examination, 
and  for  reasons  indicated  in  the  sequel  (p.  217). 

If  we  examine  predicate-verbs  offering  a  passive  sense  dressed 
in  the  active  form,  then  we  shall  find  that,  though  they  all  con- 
dition predications  of  direct  object,  yet  they  may  present  semo- 
logical  differences  of  a  predicational  nature.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
import  of  these  predicate-verbs  mostly  oscillates.  Different  se- 
mological  elements  tend  to  become  salient  or  predominant  and 
to  determine  the  import  of  the  predicate-verb  and  ultimately  the 
predicational  aspect  of  the  sentence.  These  collateral  non-con- 
verted senses  may  be  of  different  kinds.  The  collateral  sense  may 
involve  a  predication  of  reflexivity.  It  may  imply  a  predication 
of  state  or  of  attribution.  It  may  condition  a  predication  of  action 
or  of  perception,  and  it  may  condition  a  predication  of  existence  or 
of  relation.  A  predication  may  oscillate  between  more  than  two 
predicational  aspects.  This  is  almost  always  the  case  with  cat.  A. 
Moreover,  we  shall  find  that,  in  other  cases,  the  converted  or 
passive  sense  is  so  predominant  that  an  alternative  non-converted 
(=  intr.  or  refl.)  sense  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  distinctly  salient 
and  that  therefore  such  sentences  more  or  less  stand  out  as  pure 
predications  of  direct  object.  A  descriptive  division  of  active  pre- 
dications of  direct  object  should  be  based  on  the  alternative  pre- 
dicational aspect  they  may  represent.  Consequently  we  shall 
arrange    our  material  on  this  principle.    We  then  mean  of  course 
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that  also  the  alternative  predicational  nature  should  be  determined 
by  the  way  in  which  the  grammatical  predicate,  i.  e.  chiefly  the 
predicate-verb,  qualifies  the  grammatical  subject.  For  we  must 
disregard  the  aspect  conditioned  by  the  psychological  subject  and 
predicate,  since  we  have  in  view  to  study  verbs  which,  when  used 
as  grammatical  predicates,  may  present  a  passive  sense  in  the 
active  form.  Our  investigation  will  also  embrace  the  subvariety  of 
predications  of  direct  object  we  have  termed  'prtedicatio  objecti  & 
attributionis'.  Also  this  may  present  an  oscillation  in  predicational 
nature. 

In  view  of  this  general  scheme  of  arrangement  it  is  evident 
that  the  distribution  of  our  material  must  sometimes  be  open  to 
criticism.  We  do  not  then  refer  to  the  fact  that  occasionally  we 
have  neglected  to  describe  a  sense  otherwise  belonging  to  any  of 
cats.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  as  intemporal  and  therefore  as  conditioning 
predications  of  direct  object  &  attribution.  AVe  refer  instead 
to  cats.  A  and  E.  The  former  represents  a  category  of  verbal 
senses  oscillating  between  a  passive  and  a  reflexive  meaning.  The 
latter  constitutes  a  class  where  the  passive  sense  is  predominant. 
But  the  salience  of  a  collateral  reflexive  sense  and  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  passive  meaning  are  phenomena  which,  though  not 
entirely  destitute  of  objective  criteria,  yet  to  a  large  extent  must 
be  founded  on  individual  linguistic  consciousness.  Thus  the  nature 
of  our  subject  is  such  that  our  classification  must  sometimes  as- 
sume an  arbitrary  or  rather  a  subjective  appearance.  Yet  this 
circumstance  should  not  be  taken  as  an  argument  against  our 
descriptive  division  of  the  material.  For,  though  the  limits  of  the 
categories  are  vague,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  actual  existence 
of  the  semological  discrepancy  on  which  they  are  based.  In  fact, 
our  classification  has  made  conspicuous  the  important  phenomenon 
tliat  secondary  non-transitive  senses  generally  oscillate  between 
different  predicational  aspects.  This  implies  at  the  same  time 
that  we  have  often  been  forced  to  make  a  more  accurate  semo- 
logical dissection  than  the  one  presented  by  NED.  Again  this  in 
its  turn  is  of  moment  for  the  ultimate  etymological  interpretation 
of  the  intransitive  constructions  concerned.  We  venture  to  main- 
tain that  our  division  forms  a  very  suitable  basis  for  studying 
the  factors  that  have  brought  about  intransitive  constructions  with 
a  passive  sense. 
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It  is  evident  that  in  our  descriptive  review  we  must  state  the 
predicational  nature  of  the  primary  transitive  meaning  of  whicli 
the  intransitive  construction  implies  a  converted  aspect  This 
nature  is  generally  a  sense  of  action  or  a  sense  of  causality.  In 
a  few  cases  it  is  a  sense  of  origin  [i.  e.  conditioning  prsedicatio 
originis),  {i.  e.  breed,  engender,  evolve,  form,  gender,  hen,  hindle, 
Mttle,  put  forth  (buds),  redouble,  though  they  are  not  all  so  in- 
dicated in  our  material),  or  a  sense  of  state  {i.  e.  assort,  elass, 
count,  deduce,  derive,  identify,  number,  reckon,  all  including  the 
notion  of  'consider'),  rarely  a  sense  of  perception  (^.  e.  feel)  or 
of  attribution  {i.  e.  contain,  hold).  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  sense  of  action  may  also  be  conceived  causatively,  and  this 
causative  aspect  may  even  be  predominant.  In  our  material  we 
have  generally  tried  to  adopt  the  principle  to  state  only  the  pre- 
valent predicational  aspect.  Yet  in  this  respect  we  can  by  no 
means  claim  accuracy.  But  this  is  of  little  moment  since  in 
Chapter  II  the  predicational  nature  of  the  primary  transitive  senses 
has  been  closely  examined. 

In  adducing  our  material,  we  have  found  it  suitable  to  state 
the  provenience  of  the  verbs,  since  it  often  illustrates  the  oiiginal 
meaning  and  besides  indicates  to  what  extent  native  material  and 
foreign  material  present  the  semological  change  in  question.  We 
have  then  generally,  but  not  always,  adopted  the  etymology  given 
in  NED.  The  chronology  of  the  transitive  sense  as  well  as  of  its 
passival  counterpart  has  been  based  on  the  records  given  in 
NED.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  the  passive  sense,  we  have  considered  only 
such  examples  where  the  verb  constitutes  the  predicate  or  its 
princii)al  part.  Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  when  the  examples 
have  been  quoted  from  NED.,  we  have  deemed  it  superfluous 
to  indicate  the  part  and  the  page  of  the  works  trom  which  they 
have  been  taken. 
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A.    Predications  of  direct  object  or  of  reflexivity. 


Amalgamate  <  amalgamate, 
ppl.  a 

I.  Pi'ffid.  act.  Trans.:  (Ij 
To  soften  or  dissolve  (a  metal)  by 
combination  with  mercury;  hence, 
to  combine  mercury  with  another 
metal,  1G60-.  (2)  fig.  To  unite 
together  (classes,  races,  societies, 
ideas,  etc.)  so  as  to  form  a  homogen- 
eous or  harmonious  whole,  1802 — . 

II.  Prffid.    obj.    (NED.  intr.) 

(1)  Praid.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (attrib.).  In  non-reciprocal 
sense:  To  be  brought,  to  bring  it- 
self, to  enter  (come)  into  com- 
bination with  mercury,  or  fig.  into 
combination  with  other  things. 

1804  WoLLASTON  in  Phil.  Trans., 
On  the  surface  of  mercury  a  metallic 
tilm  was  precipitated,  but  did  not  ap- 
pear to  amalgamate. 

1848  Lytton  Harold.  These  tur- 
bulent invaders  had  amalgamated 
amicably  with  the  native  race. 

1802  Marsh  Eng.  Lang.,  The 
Celtic  words  in  English  . .  have  never 
amalgamated  with  it. 

(2)  Pred.  obj.,  or  refl.  & 
recipr.,  or  act.  &  recipr.  In 
reciprocal  sense:  cf.  II   1. 

1800  Crump  Banking,  Two  banks 
of  issue  had  amalgamated. 

Arm  <  F.  armer  <  L.  arniure 
f.  anna. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:    To    furnish    with  arms  de- 


fensive or  offensive;  now,  to  pro- 
vide (a  man,  garrison,  stronghold, 
ship,  etc.)  with  weapons.  120')  — 
To  arm  out  (a  ship):  to  fit  out 
with  arms.     Obs.   1670. 

U.  Prffid.  obj.  or  refl.  (NED. 
intr.  for  refi.)  To  be  armed  out, 
to  provide  oneself  with  arms.    Obs. 

1687  Lond.  Gaz.,  Three  Gallies 
.  .  and  several  low  Boats  that  arm 
out  in  the  Summer. 

Arrange  <  OF.  aratigier,  ar- 
engier  f.  rang,  reng,  rank.  A  rare 
word  until  modern  times;  not  in 
Bible  1611,  Shakespeare,  Milton's 
poetry,  or  Pope. 

I.  Prted.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  draw  up  in  ranks  or  in 
line  of  battle.      1375  — 

II.  Prsed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  for  refl.).  To  be 
arranged,  to  draw  themselves  up 
in  ranks,  to  lake  up  a  position  in 
the  field. 

1523  Lu.  Berner's  Froiss.,  The 
residewe  (who  were  worste  harneysed), 
arenged  alonge  ort  the  hylle  syde. 

Bend  <  OE.  bendan,  prob. 
identical  with  ON.  benda  'to  join, 
strain,  strive,  bend'.  OTeut.  *Tian(i- 
jan  f.  tntndjo-  "siring,  band',  in 
"OE.  bend. 

1.  Praed.  act.  The  original 
and  trans,  sense  was:    To  fasten  or 
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constrain  with  a  'bend'  or  bond; 
to  confine,  fetter.  s/>ec.  To  constrain 
a  bow  with  the  string.  Hence  arise 
two  lines  of  development:  (1)  To 
bring  into  the  shape  or  direction 
of  a  bent  bow;  to  bow  or  curve, 
stoop,  etc.,  c.  1300—;  of  persons: 
to  bend  the  body,  to  stoop,  to  as- 
sume a  bent  or  stooping  posture, 
c  1374—  (2)  To  direct,  aim  (as 
a  bow  bent  for  shooting)  1530 — 
fig.  to  direct  (hostile  action  or 
words)  against,  on,  (prayers)  to 
heaven,  etc.,  obs.  1577  — 1G81; //g. 
also:  to  direct,  apply,  or  bring  to 
bear  strenuously  (one's  mind,  ener- 
gies, etc.)  on,  upon,  c  1510  — .  cf. 
NED.  s.  V.  lend  II,  III. 

II.  Prsed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (1)  (NED.  intr.  s.  v.  hend  8). 
To  assume  or  receive  a  curved 
form,  or  an  angular  shape.  Corresp. 
to  sense  I  1. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De.  P.  R., 
For  lendernes  the  lymmes  of  the 
chylde  maye  .  .  bowe  and  bende  and 
take  dyvers  shapes. 

181.'}  Encycl.  Brit.,  Their  knees 
.  .  bend  so,  that  they  are  apt  to  trip 
and  stumble. 

181 G  J.  Wilson  City  of  Plague 
No  knee  This  day  .  .  hath  bent  be- 
fore its  altar. 

(b)  To  curve  over  from  the 
erect  position.  (Usually  said  of 
things  that  recover  their  position 
when  the  bending  force  is  with- 
drawn.) Quot.  1753  =  Pra^d.  obj. 
»&  attrib.  or  praed.  attrib.  (to 
have  the  quality  of  being  bent  or 
of  bending). 

c  1374  Chaucer  Troylus,  Thogh 
she  bende,  yet  she  stont  a-rote. 

1()97  rjRYDEN  Virg.  Georg.,  The 
waving  Harvest  bends  beneath  his 
Blast. 

1753  Hervey  Medit.,  The  knotty 
Oaks  bend  before  the  Blast. 

(2)  (NED.  intr.  for  refl.  s.  v. 
bend  17  d).  Predicated  of  wishes, 
etc.:    To    be    directed   to;  to  direct 


itself    to.      Obs.    Corresponding    to 
sense  I  2  above. 

a  1G36  Milton  Arcades,  This,  this 
is  she  To  whom  our  vows  and  wishes 
bend. 

(3)  (NED.  intr.  for  refl.  s.  v. 
bend  18  c).  To  direct  or  apply 
oneself,  to  be  directed.  Corresp.  to 
sense  1  2  above. 

1G97  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.,  It 
to  the  Warlike  Steed  thy  Studies  l)end, 
Or  for  the  Prize  in  Chariots  to  contend. 

Berth  <  berth  sb.,  most  prob- 
ably a  derivative  of  bear,  v. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  moor  or  place  (a 
ship)  in  a  suitable  position.  The  only 
quot.  (in  the  passive  form)  adduced 
by  NED.  is  from  1871.  In  the  refl. 
form  (predicated  of  a  ship  or  sail- 
ors) recorded  since    1G67. 

II.  Praid.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  for  refl..).  Of  a 
ship:  To  be  berthed,  to  berth  itself, 
to  moor. 

1868  Macgreoor  Voyage  Aleve, 
The  Rob  Roy  glided  past  the  pier  and 
smootlily  bertheil  upon  a  great  mud 
bank. 

Bey,  obs.  <  OE.  Anglian  be- 
gan, WSax.  biegan  -  ON.  beggja 
(Sw.  blija),  OHG.  bougcn,  Goth. 
baugjan,  causal  of  biugan,  bang,  in 
OE.  bitgan,  beah  to  bow  (intr.) 

I.  Prted.  act.  Trans.:  To 
bend,  cause  to  bow.  c  888  — 
a   1325. 

II.  Praed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.)  To  be  bent,  to 
bend,  to  bow.  Quot.  1230  = 
pra^d.  obj.  &:  attrib.  (=  to  ad- 
mit   of    being  bent). 

a  1225  St  Marker  22.  Ant  te 
bodi  beide . .  ant  hah  to  |)er  eorOe. 

c.  1230  Hali  Meid.  15  Hwil  [.e 
scheld  is  hal  |)at  is  te  wisdom  of  |ji 
wit,  |)at  hit  ne  breke  ne  beie,  |iah  jii 
tlescidiclie  wil  fals  heo  |)er  under  and 
walde  as  hire  juste. 
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c  1300  K.  Alls..     Theo  spere  was 
styf  and  nouirht  no  l)eyghed. 

Bind  <:  OE.  blndan  =  OS. 
hinclan,  OHG.  hintan,  ON.  binda 
(S\v,  bi/ida),  Goth,  bindan. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  General  trans, 
sense:  To  make  fast  with  a  band 
or  bond.  971 —  Note  the  special 
trans,  sense:  To  cement  (particles) 
together,  or  cause  them  to  cohere 
in  a  firm  mass,  a  1000 —  cf.  NED. 
s.  V.  bind   10. 

II.  Pr^d.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
at t rib.  (act.)  (NED.  intr.  for  rep. 
s.  V.  bind  10  b).  To  be  brought, 
to  bring  itself,  come  (enter)  into 
cohesion  with.  Quot.  1838  =pred. 
obj.  I'v;  attrib.  (to  admit  of  being 
bound). 

1G74  Grew  Lactation,  Tlaeir 
Alkaly  binds  in  witli  some  preterna- 
tural Acid  in  the  Stomach. 

1(377  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc,  The 
Mettal  running-  close  to  the  Spindle 
will  bind  on  that  place. 

1S38  N.  Paterson  Manse  Gard., 
Tlie  coarse  [gravel],  it  i>  true  does 
not  bind. 

Bisect.  Apparently  of  Eng. 
iormation,  from  bi-,  bis-  two  +  sect- 
ppl.   stem  of  secare  "to  cut'. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
cut  or  divide  into  two  equal  parts, 
(the  earlier  and  usual  sense), 
1646  —  ;  to  cut  in  two,  divide  into 
any  two  parts,      1789  — 

II.  Pr£ed  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  pg.  (NED.  intr.)  To  divide  in 
two:   to  fork. 

1870  Daily  Keics  5  Oct..  On 
the  cliaussee  just  before  it  bisects,  is 
a  village  named  BeUe-Croix. 

Blend,  obs.  <  ME.  blenden, 
wk.  vb.,  which  appears  c  1300,  at 
lirst  in  northern  writers.  Evidently 
akin  to  Bland  sb.  mixture  and  the 
OE.  str.  vb.  blandan,  ON.  blanda 
to  mix.     Ultimate  origin  uncertain. 

Sumlrn:  Pred.  categ.  and  pred.  change  in 


I.  Pned.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  To  mix,  mingle 
(things  material  and  immaterial), 
a  1300  (Cursor  M.)  — ;  to  mix 
(components)  intimately  or  harmo- 
niously so  that  their  individuahty  is 
obscured  in  the  product,  1601  — 
cf.  NED.  s.  V.  blend  1,  4. 

II.  Pra?d.  obj.  (NED.  intr.) 
(1)  Pra^d.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or  attrib. 
(act.)  In  non-reciprocal  sense:  To  be 
brought,  to  bring  oneself,  to  come 
(enter)  into  mixture  with  something 
else. 

c  1400  Desfr.  of  Troij,  The  blo- 
berond  blode  blend  with  the  rayn. 

fig.  1S60  Tv.ND.ii.L  Glac,  The  dis- 
tant peaks  gradually  blended  with  the 
wiiite  atmosphere  above  them. 

{:2)  Prsed.  obj.,  or  refl.  & 
recipr.,  or  attrib.  (act.)  &  recipr. 
In  reciprocal  sense:  To  be  brought,  to 
bring  themselves,  to  come  (enter) 
into  mixture  with  each  other.  Also  pg. 

c  1325  E.  E.  Allit  P..  Bo|)e  his 
blod  \'  his  brayn  blende  on  |je 
clojies. 

1792  WoRDsw.  Descr.  Sk.,  All 
motions,  sounds,  and  voices  .  .  Blend 
in  a  music  of  tranquillity. 

1812  J.  WiLsox  Isle  of  Palms, 
Oh!  ne"er  did  .«ky  and  water  blend  In 
such  a  holy  sleep. 

Cast,  pried,  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act;  see  cat.  E.  s.  v.  cast  II   1. 

Cement  <  cement  sb.  <  OF. 
ciment,  recorded  in  Eng.  since  c 
1300.     cf.  F.  cimenter. 

I.  Praed.  act  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  unite  (solid  bodies)  with 
cement,  1340—;  also  transf.  to 
unite  as  with  cement,  to  cause  to 
cohere  firmly,   1660  — 

II.  Prfed.  obj.,  or  refl.  & 
recipr.,  or  attrib.  (act.)  &  recipr. 
(NED.  inlr.  for  rep.).  Fig.  in  reci- 
procal sense:  To  be  brought,  to 
bring  themselves,  to  come  (enter) 
into  cohesion  with  each  other. 
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KiGO  BoNDE  Scut.  Reg..  So  these 
knaves  cemented  together  again,  like 
a  Snakes  tail. 

1701—2  Hume  Hist.  Eng.,  The 
allies  .  .  were  nut  likely  to  cement 
soon  in  any  new  confederacy. 

Char(e),  obs.,  <  OE.  cerran, 
W  Sax.  cierran  <  OTeut.  *karrjan 
or  *karz}an  f.  *karri,  karzi  =  OE. 
cerre,  chare  sb. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
turn,  esp.  to  turn  aside  or  away; 
to  lead  aside,  to  drive  away,  c  lOOO 
—  1674. 

II.  Praul.  obj.,  or  refl.,  (or 
act.).  (NED.  intr.)  To  turn;  esp. 
to  turn  (oneself)  away  or  aside, 
depart;  to  turn  (oneself),  (be  turned) 
from  one  bodily  state,  belief,  etc.  to 
another. 

GudUc  880  liwilum  cyrdon  eft 
minne  mfmsceajian  on  mennisc  hiw 
breahtma  m*ste  (=  transformarunt  se 
in  homines). 

[a  1225  Juliana,    Te  hreo  children 
[)e  chearre  nalden  from  jje  lahen.] 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.,  Chear  anan- 
riht,  \isi  te  oOre  chearren  [iurh  he. 

Clean.  In  15-^  c.  dene  f. 
the  adj.;  it  takes  the  place  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  earlier  vb. 
cleanse. 

I.  Prted.  act.  To  make 
clean  (in  various  senses),  c.  1450  — 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  or  refl.  (NED. 
intr.  for  refi.)  To  be  cleaned,  to 
clean  oneself. 

1748  J.  LiND  Lett.  Navy,  Our 
fleets  may  winter  there,  clean  and 
repair. 

Cleave  <0E.  clwfan,  dcofan  = 
OS.  diobau,  OHG.  dilioban,  ON. 
hljufa  (Sw.  kh/m). 

I.  Prted.  act.  Trans.:  To 
part  or  divide  by  a  cutting  blow; 
to  hew  asunder,  to  split.   937  —  . 

II.  Praid.  obj  ,  or  refl.,  or 
act.,  or  Stat.  (cf.  espec.  quot.  1641) 


(NED.  intr.  for  refl.  s.  v.  deave  4j. 
To  be  split,  to  split  itself,  to  per- 
form the  action  involved  in  cleaving 
(intr.),  to  come  into  the  condition 
resulting   from  cleaving. 

a  1225  Leg.  Kath.,  Hit  higon  to 
claterin  al  &:  to  cleouen. 

[a  1300  Cursor  M.  jiou  sal  see  it 
cleue  in  tua.]    Ibid.  \)e  stanes  claf. 

1377  Langl.  p.  pi.  B.  But  |iewal 
wagged  and  clef. 

1(511  Bible  Numb.,  The  ground 
claue  asunder. 

a  1641  Bp.  Montagu  Acts  &  Mon., 
The  vaile  of  the  Temple  shall  cleave 
in  twaine. 

1841  Lane  Arab.  Nts.,  He  struck 
the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  it  clove 
asunder,  and  swallowed  him. 

Clench,  clinch  <  ME.  denchen 
<  OE.  cleuc(e)an  in  he-denc(e)an 
=  OHG.  chlankhan,  klenkan  < OTeut. 
*klankja)i,  a  causal  deriv.  of  *klinkan 
co-existing  with  *klingan,  OE.  dingan 
'to  cling',  stick  fast;  so  that  Hiank- 
Jan  was  'to  make  to  stick  firmly 
together,  to  rivet'.  From  the  16^b 
c.  onward,-  clench  was  frequently 
made  into  clinch.  In  current  use 
clench  and  clinch  are  used  indif- 
ferently in  some  senses. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  set  firmly  together, 
close  tightly  (the  fingers,  fist, 
teeth).  (Formerly  also  clinch'} ; 
1621  (to  clinch  her  hand  together) 
—  see  NED.  s  v.  clench  2,  clinch 
2,  b. 

II.  Pried,  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  ior  refl.  s.  v.  clench 
2  c,  clinch  2  c).  Of  the  hands, 
teeth:  To  be  clenched,  to  perform 
the  action  involved  in  clenching. 

1719  De  Foe  Crusoe,  When  I 
.spoke  the  Words,  my  Hands  would 
clinch  together  .   . 

1843  E.  Jones  Poems  Sens,  tfc 
Event,  Through  Some  dolphin's  body 
nervously  they  [a  shark's  teeth] 
clench. 
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Close  <  OF.  clos-  stem  {close 
pres.   subj  )   of  elore  <  L,  claiidere. 

I.  Prted.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  stop  up  (an  opening 
or  cliaunel);  to  shut;  to  cover  in. 
c  1205—  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  close  I  (1). 
II.  Prsed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  for  refl.  s.  v.  close  2). 
To  be  closed,  to  shut  itself,  to  per- 
form the  action  involved  in  closing. 

c  138.5  Chaucer  L.  G.  W.,  Thanne 
closeth  it  [the  flower]  and  draweth  it 
to  reste. 

1,593  Shaks.  3  He7ir.  VI.  These 
eyes  shall  never  close. 

Mod.  The  grave  had  closed  over 
all  he  loved. 

Combine  <  F.  combiner  <  late 
L.  coinhinare  to  join  two  by  two, 
yoke  together. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  couple  or  join  two 
or  more  things  together;  material 
things  in  material  union,  ohs.  c 
1440  — 1616;  persons  or  material 
things  in  non-material  or  ideal 
union,  1503  — ;  things  immaterial, 
1529—. 

II  Prffid.  obj.  (cf.  NED. 
s.  V.  coDibbie  4).  (1)  Praed.  obj., 
or  refl.,  or  attrib.  (act.)  In  non- 
reciprocal  sense:  To  be  brought, 
to  bring  oneself,  to  come  (enter) 
into  combination  with  something 
else.  Owing  to  the  intemporal 
sense  of  the  predicate- verbs  the 
quots.  1800,  1812  represent  praed. 
obj.  &  attrib.  or  praed.  attrib. 
(to  have  the  quality  of  (to  admit  of) 
being  combined  or  of  entering  into 
combination  wnth  sth. ) 

17(j6  T.  Amory  J.  Bnncle,  The 
mercury  revivified,  and  the  acid  com- 
hined  with  it. 

1800  tr.  Lagrange's  Chem..  The 
oxide  of  manganese  .  .  combines  with 
the  oxvgen. 

181^2  Sir  H.  Davy  Chem.  Philos., 
Silver  combines  with  chlorine  when  .  . 
healed  in  contact  with  the  i^as. 


(2)  Pred.  obj.,  or  refl.  &  re- 
cipr.,  or  attrib.  (act.)  Sc  recipr. 
To  be  brought,  etc.  into  combination 
with  each  other.  The  quot.  per- 
haps =  pred.  obj.  &  attrib.  (=  to 
admit  of  being  combined). 

1712  Blackmore  Creation,  The 
scattering  bodies  never  would  combine. 
Nor  to  compose  a  world  by  concourse 
join. 

Commix,  back-formation  from 
the  15^'^  c  pa.  pple.  commixt  <h. 
commixtus  pa.  pple. 

1.  Praed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
mix  or  mingle  together;  to  blend. 
Now  arch,  or  poet.  First  recorded 
in  pa.  pple.  c    1420 — . 

II.     Praed.    obj.    (NED.    intr. 
for   refl.  s.  v.  commix  3.). 

(1)  Prsed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
attrib.  (act.)  In  non-reciprocal  sense: 
To  be  brought,  to  bring  oneself,  to 
come  (enter)  into  commixture  with 
something  else. 

[1845  Glough  Early  Poems,  Oh, 
with  mine  commixing  I  thy  breath  of 
life  shall  feel] 

(2)  Pra^d.  obj.,  or  refl.  & 
recipr.,  or  attrib.  (act.)  &recipr. 
In  reciprocal  sense:  To  be  brought, 
to  bring  themselves,  to  come  (enter) 
into  commixture  with  each  other. 
Owing  to  the  intemporal  sense  of  the 
verb,  quot.  1519  =  praed.  obj.  & 
attrib.,  or  praed.  attrib.  (=  to 
have  the  quality  of  being  mixed  or 
mixing  together).  As  to  quot.  1675 
the  context  may  be  such  that  the 
meaning  is  to  admit  of  being  com- 
mixed'  (=  praed.    obj.  &  attrib). 

1519  Four  elements  in  Hazl. 
Dodsley.  These  elements  .  .  commix 
together  daily. 

1675  Penn  Eng.  Pres.  Interest 
Discov..  Thev  will  commix  as  Iron  and 
Clay. 

Conoorporate  <  L  conrorpo- 
rat-  ppl.  stem  of  concorporare  to 
unite  in  one  body. 
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I.  Praed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
unite  into  one  body  or  mass.  1552  — 
II.  Prsed.  obj..  or  refl.,  or 
attril).  (act.)  (NED. /^<^/-.).  In  non- 
reciprocal  sense:  To  be  brought,  to 
bring  oneself,  so  come  (enter)  into 
combination  with  something  else. 

169.5  H.  DoDWELL  Def.  of  Vind. 
Deprived  Bps.,  It  cannot  be  agreeable 
to  the  mind  of  God  that  it  [the  clnu-ch] 
should  ?o  concorporale  with  the  State, 
as  wholly  to  depend  on  the  Authority 
of  the  (livil  Magistrates. 

Conjoin  <  F.  conjoign-  stem 
of  coiijoitidre  (pr.  pple.  conjoignant, 
pres.  conj.  conjoigne)  <:  L.  con- 
jungere. 

I.  Praid  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  join  together;  to 
connect,  unite,  c   1374  — 

II.  Prted.  obj.  (1)  Prad. 
obj.,  or  refl.  k  recipr.,  or  act. 
(attrib.)  &  recipr.  (NED.  intr.) 
In  reciprocal  sense:  To  be  brought, 
to  bring  themselves,  to  enter  (come) 
into  connexion  with  each  other. 

1611  Speed  Theat.  Gf.  Brit.. 
Many  fresh  springs  .  .  meet  and  con- 
joine  in  the  vallies. 

a  1711  Ken  Edmund,  As  Male 
and  Female  Palms,  whose  Roots  con- 
join. 

(2)  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib.  To 
admit  of  being  joined  together. 

l.o7S  Banister  Hist.  Man,  A 
hurt  .  .  vnto  the  Nerue  before  it  enter 
into  the  Muscle  .  .  can  not  hy  any 
nieanes  conioyne,  or  knitte  together 
agayne. 

Convert  <  OF.  convertir  < 
pop.  L.  *converttre,  for  cl.  L.  con- 
vertere  to  turn  about,  to  turn  in 
character  or  nature. 

I.  Prajd.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  (1)  To  cause  to 
turn  to  and  embrace  a  (specified) 
religious     faith.       a     1300—      (2) 


Theol.     To    turn    to    godliness,     c 
1340— cf.  NED    convert  9,    10. 

II.  Praid.  obj.  fl)  Pr«d. 
obj  ,  or  refl.,  or  act.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  convert  9  d).  To  be  convert- 
ed, to  convert  oneself  (recorded 
c  1400  —  1430),  to  embrace  a  (spe- 
cified) religious  faith.     Ohs. 

a  1:^00  Cursor    M..     \)e    iuus    sal 
convert,  als  it  sais. 

1560  Bible  Jonah.  That  they 
which  were  of  the  heathen,  should 
convert. 

1649  Alcoran,  Your  Lord  shall 
pardon  you,  if  you  convert. 

(2)  Praed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
Stat.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v.  convert  10c). 
Corresponding  to  sense  I  2:  To  be 
brought,  to  bring  oneself,  to  turn 
to  godliness.  Quots.  1554,  1826 
-  praed.  stat.  [=  to  be  willing 
to  be  converted,  etc.,  a  sense  that 
easily  is  turned  into:  to  admit  of 
being  converted  (=  pra-d.  obj.  I'i: 
attrib.)].   Ohs. 

[1.5-54  Knox  Godly  Lett. .They  haue 
hardened  their  faces  harder  then 
stones,  they  will  not  convert.] 

1557  N.  T.  Liike.  Likewyse  ioye 
shal  be  in  heauen  ouer  one  sinner 
that  conuerteth. 

[lSiJ6  E.  Irving  Babylon.  The 
infatuated  world!  It  will  not  convert! 
it  must  be  destroyed.] 

Cut,  praid.  obj.  or  refl.;  see 
cat.  F.  s.  V.  cut  II  2. 

Depart  <  OF.  departir,  Rom. 
compound  of  de-  or  dis-  (des-)  - 
partlre,  for  L.  dispert/tre  to  divide. 

I.  Prajd.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  (1)  To  divide  into 
parts,  dispart,  ohs.  1297—1551. 
(2)  To  put  asunder,  sunder,  se- 
parate, part,  ohs.  1297  — 1677: 
esp.  to  sever,  break  off,  dissolve 
(a  connexion  or  the  hke),  ohs. 
c  1386-1579.  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  de- 
part 1.  3.  4. 
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II.  Pii^id.  obj.  (cf.  NEU.  s. 
V.  depart  1  b;  4  b.)  (1)  Pred. 
obj,  or  refl.,  or  act.  (NED. 
intr.)  To  become  divided,  to  divide. 
Ohs. 

1387  Trevisa  Higden,  |)e  Rede 
see  streccliej)  lui|),  and  dejjarle|>  in 
tweie  moulhes  and  sees. 

1548—77  VicARY  Anat.,  [The  si- 
news] depart  agayiie  into  two,  and 
eche  goeth  into  one  eye. 

(2)PriBd  obj.  or  exist.  (NED. 
intr.  for  refl.)  Of  a  connexion,  etc.: 
To  be  severed,  dissolved,  or  broken 
o(T,  to  cease.      Obs. 

1375  Barbour  Bruce,  Thusgat 
maid,  thai  tiiar  aquentance  That  nein'r 
syne .  .  Departyt  quhill  thai  lyhanc) 
war. 

1523  Ld.  Berxers  Froiss.,  Than 
the  bysshoppe  sayd,  Sirs,  than  our 
company  shall  depart. 

Disclose  <  OF.  desclos-  pres. 
stem  of  descIor(r)e  to  unclose,  open, 
free  <  Romanic  (and  med.  L.)  dis- 
ci aude  re. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  (1)  To  open  up  (that 
which  is  closed  or  shut) ;  to  un- 
close, unfold,  unfasten.  Obs.  a  1400 
—  c  1600.  (2)  To  open  up  to 
the  knowledge  of  others;  to  make 
openly  known,  reveal,  declare 
(secrets,  purposes,  beliefs,  etc). 
1393  —  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  disclose 
1,   5 

II.  Prced.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  refl.  s.  v.  disclose  2,  5  b.) 
(Ij  Prsd.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or  act. 
To  unclose  or  unfold  itself  by  the 
falling  asunder  of  parts;  to  open; 
to  be  disclosed.  Of  eggs:  To  be 
hatched. 

[15i^)l  Garrard  J^r^  TFarre,  Which 
upon  occasion  disclosing  again  may  let 
out  the  shot.] 

[1026  T.  H.  Caussin's  Holy 
Crt.,  W  the  hen  brood  not  her  eggs, 
dhe  hath  no  desire  to  make  them 
sis  close.] 


1727—40  Thomson  Summer. Over 
head  a  sheet  Of  livid  flame  discloses 
wide,  then  shuts  And  opens  wider. 

(2)  Prffid.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
prc>3d.  obj.  &  attrib.  To  be 
brought,  to  come  to  light,  to  show 
itself,  to  become  manifest  =  to  admit 
of  being  seen.      Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.,  The  dis- 
pleasure atwene  the  Kynge  &  his  ba- 
rons began  to  appere  and  disclose. 

1627—77  Feltham  Resolves.  Vi- 
ces .  .  which  I  can  see,  when  tliey  do 
disclose  in  them. 

Disentangle  C  dis  + entangle  v. 

I.  Prted.  act.  Trans,  senses: 
To  free  (anything)  from  that  in  or 
with  which  it  is  entangled;  to  dis- 
engage, extricate.  Also  flg.  1598 
— ;  to  bring  (anything)  out  of  a 
tangled  state ;  to  unravel,  untwist. 
lit.   1805—,  flg.   1660—. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  refl.)  (1)  Prasd.  obj.,  or  refl., 
or  attrib.  To  be  or  become  disen- 
tangled; to  disentangle  oneself. 

1726  Adv.  Capt.  R.  Bogle,  My 
Foot  disentangled,  and  1  fell  plum  into 
the  Sea. 

2)  Prffid.  obj.  k  attrib.  (a) 
To  admit  of  being  disentangled.  Quot. 
1607  also  =  prged.  attrib.  (=  to 
be  unable  to  disentangle  itself,  can- 
not become  disentangled). 

1607  Ford's  Madrigal,  'Sinse 
first  I  saiv  yoiir  face'.  My  heart  is 
fast,  And  cannot  disentangle. 

Mod.  This  skein  won't  disen- 
tangle. 

(b)  To  have  the  quality  of 
being  or  becoming  disentangled 
(under  certain  conditions)  =  pra;d. 
obj.  \:  attrib.    or   praed.    attrib. 

1742  Young  Kt.  Th.,  Thoughts 
disentangle  passing  o'er  the  lip. 

Dissever  <AF.  deseverer,  des- 
ceverer,  OF.  des(s)evrer  (disseverer) 
<  L.  disseparare. 
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I.  Pr*d.  act.  Trans.:  To 
separate  (a  person  or  thing  from 
another  or  from  a  body,  etc.);  to 
divide,  disjoin,  sever,  part,  disunite, 
c   1250—. 

II.  Pra3d.  obj.,  or  refl.;  or 
act.  (NED.  i)}tr.)  To  be  dissevered, 
to  divide,  to  go  asunder,  to  sepa- 
rate; of  a  way:  to  fork. 

c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Mnnhodc.  I 
sygh  that  my  wey  disseuerede  and 
departed  in  twey  weyes. 

1820  .Shelley  Ode  Lib.,  As  hght 
may  pierce  the  clouds  when  they 
dissever  In  the  calm  regions  of  the 
orient  day! 

Distort  <  L.  distort-  ppl.  stem 
of  distorquere  to  twist  different 
ways,  distort. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  put  out  of  shape 
or  position  by  twisting  or  drawing 
awry,  to  render  crooked,  unshapely, 
or  deformed.   1634 — . 

11.  Prsed.  obj.,  or  refl,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  for  refl.)  To  be  put 
out  of  shape,  to  assume  a  deformed 
shape.      Obs.  rare. 

1680  Otway  C.  Marius.  Old 
Ancharius  .  .  was  so  violent  .  .  That 
his  beard  bristled,  and  his  face  dis- 
torted. 

Divide  <  L.  dlvidere  to  force 
asunder,  distribute,  cleave,  separate, 
remove. 

I.  Pra^d.  act.  or  cans. 
Note  the  trans,  senses:  To  separate 
into  parts,  to  split  up.  cleave, 
c  1374  — ;  to  separate  into  bran- 
ches, to  cause  to  ramify,  c  1400 — 
cf.  NED.  s.   V.  divide  1,  2. 

II.  Praid.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  for  reft.  s.  v,  di- 
vide 14).  To  be  brought  into 
separation  into  parts  or  from  some- 
thing else;  to  go  asunder,  to  branch, 
ramify. 


1.526  Pilgr.  Per/.,  Whan  we 
come  to  the  yeres  of  discrecyon,  than 
we  deuyde  in  two  partes,  two  com- 
panyes  &  two  wayes. 

159.3  Shaks.  Lucr.,  Bubbling  from 
her  breast,  it  [the  blood]  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  rivers. 

1855  Tesxyson  Brook,  Her  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when 
the  shell  Divides  threefold  to  show 
the  fruit  within. 

1878  Hu.xLEY  Physiogr..  [The 
river]  divides  and  subdivides,  till  at 
last  it  is  split  up  into  a  network  of 
channels. 

Draw,  prted.  obj.,  or  refl.. 
or  act.;  see  cat.  E  s.  v.  draw  II 
1   c. 

Drill,  known  only  from  17"' 
c;  perh.  f.  Dutch  drillen. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  train  or  exercise 
in  military  evolutions  and  the  use 
of  arms.    1626 — . 

II.  Prffid.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  for  reft.  ar\d  jmss.). 
To  be  drilled,  etc.,  cf  exercise. 

[1848  W.  E.  FoRSTER  in  T.  W. 
Reid  Life,  Large  numbers  of  men  are 
armed   and  drilling  nightly.] 

3Iod.  The  regiment  drills  regu- 
larly every  day. 

Embattle  <  OF.  embataillier  to 
prepare  for  battle. 

I.     Pred.     act.    Trans.:    To 
in    battle    array. 


armyj 


set     (an 
1393—. 

II.     Praid. 
act.    (NED.  intr 


obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
for  reft.)  Predi- 
cated of  the  ai'my:  To  be  embattled: 
to  embattle  oneself;  to  take  up  a 
position  in  the  field.     Obs. 

[1.597  Daniel  Civ.  Wares,  And 
near  Nortliampton  both  Embatlelling. 
Made  now  the  verv  Heart  of  Eim'land 
bleed.] 

[1662(Vj  Dk.  Ormo.nde  Laws  A.- 
Ord.  Army   in    Irel..     Every  .  .  Soul- 
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dier .  .  shall  keep  silence  when  the 
Armie  is  .  .  marching  or  imbatlail- 
ing-] 

1738  Glover  Leonidas,  An  am- 
ple space  Where  myriads  might  im- 
batlle. 

Empty  <  empty  a. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Trans.:  To  make 
empty,  to  pour  out,  1555 — ;  to 
unburden,  discharge,  1526  — . 

II.  Prted.  obj.,  or  ref'l,  or 
act.  (NED  intr.  for  refl.)  Now 
chiefly  in  U.  S.  Of  a  river,  etc.: 
To  be  emptied,  to  empty  itself,  to 
discharge  its  waters. 

a  1GS2  Sir  T.  Browne  Tracts. 
The  Rivers  Arnon,  Cedron.  Zaeth, 
which  emptv  into  this  vallev. 

169-2  tr.  Sallust,  Ah"  these  to- 
gether enipty'd  into  Rome  as  into  the 
common  sewer  of  all  disorder. 

1796  MoR.sE  Amer.  Geog..  Sheeps- 
cot  river      .    .      .       empties   into   the 

O  CGclll 

1864  G.  P.  Marsh  Man  &:  Na- 
ture, Until  the  year  1714  the  Kan- 
der . .  emptied  into  the  river  Aar. 

Engage  <  F.  engager  f.  en-  -f 
gage  pledge.  Earhest  record  in 
Eng.   1525. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  (1)  To  entangle,  in- 
volve, commit,  mix  up  (in  an  under- 
taking, quarrel,  etc.).  Ohs.  a  1 586 
— 1734.  (2)  To  provide  occupa- 
tion for,  employ  (a  person,  his 
powers,  thoughts,  efforts,  etc.).  Now 
nearly  always  passive.  1648  — ;  cf. 
NED.   s.   V,   engage   13,    15. 

II.  Prffid.  obj.,  or.  refl.,  (or 
act.)  (NED.  intr.  for  refl.  s.  v. 
etigage  13  b,  16.)  (1)  To  be  en- 
gaged, to  entangle,  involve,  or  mix 
oneself  up,  to  make.   Obs. 

a  1667  Cowley  Obscurity.  If  we 
engage  into  a  large  Acquaintance  .  . 
we  set  open  our  gates  to  tiie  hivaders 
of  most  of  our  time. 

17-50  .Johnson  Rambler,  Much 
earlier  than  we  engage  among  the 
actions  and  passions  of  mankind. 


1796  Morse  Amer.  Geog.,  Tiie 
nation  again  engaged  in  debt. 

(2|  To  enter  upon  or  employ 
onself  in  an  action;  to  become  en- 
gaged in  (on). 

1848  MACAUL.A.V  Hist.  Eng..  The 
government  engaged  in  war  with  the 
United  Provinces. 

1875  JowETT  Plato.  If  I  had 
engaged  in  politics,  I  sjiould  have 
perished  long  ago. 

Entangle  <  en-  +  tangle,  sb. 
and  vb.  The  primary  reference 
may  have  been  to  boats  or  oars 
caught  in  'tangle"  or  sea-weed,  but 
the  wider  sense  appears  in  the  ear- 
liest quots. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  involve  in  surround- 
ings that  impede  movement,  or 
from  which  extrication  is  difficult. 
1555 — . 

II.  Pr^d  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
attrib.  {NED.ifitrs.y.  entangle  1  d.) 
To  be  brought,  to  bring  oneself,  to 
come  into  an  entangled  condition. 
Ohs.  rare.  Quot.  1673  =  pra?d. 
obj.  &  attrib.  (=  to  have  the 
quality  of  being  entangled  with 
each  other)  or  pra^d.  attrib.  (  = 
to  have  the  quality  of  bringing 
themselves  or  coming  into  an  en- 
tangled condition). 

1628  Cowley  Piramus  &  Thisbe, 
A  Bird  .  .  By  struggling  more  en- 
tangles in  the  Gin 

a  1 67.3  HoRTON  in  Spurgeon  Treas. 
Dav..  Boughs  usually  catch,  and  in- 
tangle  one  in  another. 

Erect  <  L.  erect-  ppl.  stem  of 
crigere. 

I.  Prajd.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  raise  to  an  up- 
right position.  1573 —  cf.  NED. 
erect.   3. 

II.  Prffid.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or  act. 
(NED.  intr.  for  refl.  s.  v.  erect  3  c). 
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To  be  straightened,  to  straighten  one- 
self, to  assume  an  upright  position. 
Owing  to  the  intemp.  sense  of  the 
verb,  quot.   1526    =   prasdattrib. 

lOiiJ  Bacon  Sylva,  By  Wet,  Stal- 
kes  doe  erect,  and  Leaues  Idow  downe. 

Estrange  <  OF.  estranyer  <  L. 
extrcineare. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  alienate  in  feeling 
or  affection.  Const,  frorn^  or  sitnphj. 
1494— 

11.  Pr;L'd.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
Stat.  (NED.  intr.  for  ref.  s.  v. 
estrai/tje  3  b.)  To  be  or  become 
alienated  in  feeling,  to  -estrange 
oneself  (recorded  1494,  1606).  Obs. 
rare. 

1649  Selden  Laics  Eng..  Per- 
swading  the  King,  tliat  Foreign  Princes 
estranged  from  him  .  .  for  some  appre- 
hensions Ihey  had  of  his  departure 
from  that  way  of  Religion. 

Evacuate  <  evacuat-  ppl.  stem 
of  evacuure  (Pliny)  f.  e  out  +  ra- 
cutis  empty. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  make  empty,  to 
remove  the  contents  of.   1542 — . 

II.  Praed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or  act. 
(NED.  intr.  for  refl.  s.  v.  evacuate  1 
d.)  Of  a  body  of  water,  etc.:  To  be 
emptied,  to  empty,  discharge  itself, 
its  waters.      Ohs. 

1S17  Keatince  Trav.,  Where  the 
canal  evacuates  is  placed  a  net  to 
catch  . . 

Exercise  <  exercise  sb.  <  OF. 
exercise  <  L  exercitium.  The  vb. 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  obsolete 
exerce  <  OF.   exercer. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the  trans. 
sense:  To  train  by  practice,  to  drill 
soldiers,  etc.  1388 —  cf.  NED.  exer- 
cise 3. 

II.  Prted.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.   intr.  for  rep.  s.  v.  exer- 


cise 6  c).  To  be  practised,  to  p.  one- 
self in  sth.,  to  go  through  exercises 
*or  evolutions;  esp.  ofsoldiers, 'to  drill'. 

1606  Shaks.  Ant.  k  CI,  V  th' 
common  shew  place  wliere  they  exercise. 

1678  tr.  Gayn's  Art  of  War, 
Whilst  the  Pikes  are  e.xercising,  the 
Musketteers  are  made  to  order,  or  rest 
upon  their  Arms. 

1782  CowpER  Gilpin.  In  which 
I  bear  my  trusty  sword  When  I  do 
exercise. 

Exhibit  <  L.  exhibit-  ppl.  stem 
of  exhihere  f.  ex-  out  +  habere  to 
hold.    Earliest   quot.   in  Eng.   1490. 

1.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  manifest  to  the 
senses,  es^).  to  the  sight;  to  present 
(a  material  object)  to  view.  1573 — . 
cf.  NED.  s.  V.  exhibit  7. 

11.  Pra?d.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
exist.,  or  praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  reff.  s.  v.  exhibit 
7  c)  To  be  manifested  to  the  senses, 
to  show  itself,  to  originate,  to  ad- 
mit of  being  seen.   Obs. 

1656—81  Bloukt  Glossogr.,  E.jc- 
hlbife  .  .  to  show  it  self. 

1768—74  Tucker  Lt.  Nat..  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  assent  to 
whatever  appearances  that  exliiliit 
when  all  other  evidence  that  might 
correct  them  is  removed  out  of  her 
reach. 

Fix,  ultimately  f.  L.  fixiis,  pa. 
pple.  of  f'ujere  to  fix,  fasten.  The 
proximate  origin  is  uncertain. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  (1)  To  fasten,  make 
firm  or  stable  in  position;  to  place, 
attach,  or  insert  and  secure  against 
displacement.  14  .  .  (2)  To  set  (one's 
eyes, attention,  alfections,  etc.)  on 
(an  object),  c  1430— cf.  NED.  s.  v 
fix  1,  3. 

II.  Praed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
attrib.  (1),  or  act.  (2).  (NED. 
intr.  for  refl.  s.  v.  ^jc  1  f.  3  b).  (1 ) 
To    be,   become  firmly  attached  or 
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implanted,  to  fix  itself.  Oix.  Owing 
to  the  intemporal  sense  of  the  pre- 
dicate, the  quot.  1748  =  prfed.  obj. 
L<;  attrib.  or  pited.  attrib.  (=  to 
have  the  quality  of  being  fixed  or 
fixing  in  a  specified  way). 

1748  EicHAHDsos  Clarissa.  Preju- 
dices in  disfavour  of  a  person  at  his 
first  appearance,  fix  deeper .  .  than  pre- 
judices in  favour. 

(2)  Said  of  the  eyes,  attention, 
etc.:  To  be  fixed,  fix  itself  on,  to  rivet. 

[1()()3  Gerbier  Counsel,  You  .  . 
could  not  suffer  your  Eyes  to  fix  on 
slight  objects.] 

176U  Johnson  Idler.  He  will 
find  nothing  [in  these  books]  on  which 
attention  can  fix. 

Fold,  prfed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.:    see    cat.    F.   s.   v.    fold  II  2. 

Form,  prted.  obj.,  or  refl., 
or  act.;see  cat.  D.  s.  v.  form  112. 

Frounce  <  OF.  froncier,  fron- 
cir  (Fr.  froncer)  f.  fronce  frounce,  sb. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  knit,  purse  (the 
brows,  lips,  forehead).  Obs.  1300 
—  1628. 

11.  Praid.  obj..  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.)  Of  the  face  or 
forehead:  To  be  wrinkled,  to  con- 
tract itself,  to  form  wrinkles.    Obs. 

c  1450  Henrysox  Test.  Cress..  His 
face  frounsed  .  .     His  teth  cliatlred. 

[1.583  Stanvhurst  ^Eneis.  Grislye 
'aces  frouncing  dyd  I  see]. 

Hurt  <  OF.  hurter  (now  heur- 
ter)  to  bring  into  violent  collision. 
Ultimate  origin  uncertain. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the 
Irans.  senses:  (1)  To  knock,  strike, 
dash  (a  thing  against  something 
else,  or  two  things  together).  Obs. 
c  1200—1634.  (2)  To  cause  bo- 
dily injury  to;  to  give  bodily  pain 
to.  1297—  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  hurt 
1,  3. 


II.  Pried,  obj.  (1)  Pra^d. 
obj.,  or  refl,  or  act.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  hurt,  6);  To  be  brought,  to 
bring  itself  into  violent  contact  with 
something;  to  strike  {on  or  (ujainst 
something).     Obs. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace, 
Schipes  .  .  jiat  on  vn-to  tojier  hurte. 

1483  Caxton  Gold.  Leg.,  The 
Shyppe  where  the  kyng  was  in 
hurted  and  smote  twyes  ageynst  the 
roche. 

(2)  Pvsed.  obj.  (NED.  intr.  for 
pass  s.  v.  hurt  8.)  To  suffer  in- 
jury.     Obs. 

a  1300  E.  E.  Psalter.  When 
rightwise  fades,  horles  na  lime. 

Incorporate  <  late  L.  incorpo- 
rcit-,  pa.  pple.  stem  of  incorporare 
to  embody,  include. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  combine  or  unite  into 
one  body  or  uniform  substance;  to 
mix  or  blend  thoroughly  together 
(a  number  of  different  things  or 
one  thing  iviili  another);  also 
trcmsf.  and  fig.,  1544 — ;  to  put  into 
or  include  in  the  body  or  substance 
of  something  else;  to  embody,  in- 
clude, 1398  —  .  cf.  NED.  s.  v  in- 
corporate   1,   2. 

II.  Prted.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  v.  incorporate  5,  6).  (1)  Freed, 
obj.,  or  refl.,  or  attrib.  (act.)  In 
non-reciprocal  sense:  To  be  brought, 
to  bring  oneself,  to  come  (enter) 
into  a  kind  of  connexion  with  some- 
thing else. 

[1.594  Plat  Jeivell-ho.,  New  sorts 
Soyle.  Salt .  .  by  solution  being  very 
apt  to  incorjjorate  therewitli.  consu- 
meth.  .  .] 

a  1716  South  Serm.,  He  must 
have  mastered  his  Notions,  till  they 
even  incorporate  into  his  Mind. 

17'.)9  G.  S-MriH  Laboratory.  In 
three  or  four  weeks  time  the  bud 
will  incorporate. 

1831  Brewster  Nat.  Magic,  The 
Water  will  gradually  incorpijrate  with 
the  Syrup. 
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(2)  Pra?d.  obj.,  or  refl.  & 
recipr.,  or  a  ttrib.  (act.)  &  recipr. 
In  reciprocal  sense :  To  be  brought,  to 
bring  themselves,  to  come  (enter) 
into  a  kind  of  connexion  with 
each  other. 

1()74  Ghew  Disc,  Nat.  Mixture, 
Take  grood  Oyl  of  Vitriol  and  drop  it 
upon  Oyl  of  Aniseseeds;  and  they  will 
lorlhwith  incorporate  together. 

1797  l)ow.^'I^•G  Disord.  Horned 
Cattle,  Beat  them  with  a  spoon  until 
they  incorporate  and  become  a  while 
paste. 

(3)  Pra^d.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
praed.  attrib.  To  admit  of  being 
incorporated,  to  have  the  quality  of 
entering  into  combination  with  each 
other. 

1(3"25  Bacon  Ess.,  Unity  Eelig.. 
Truth  and  Falshood  .  .  are  like  the 
Iron  and  Clay..;  They  may  Cleaue, 
but  they  will  not  Incorporate: 

1681  Flavel  Meth.  Grace,  Grace 
can  no  more  incorporate  with  sin, 
than  oyle  with  water. 

Inoculate  <  L.  inoculdt-,  ppl. 
stem  of  inoculare  to  engraft, 
implant,  f.  in-m  +  ocidus  eye, 
bud. 

I.  Prajd.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  To  set  or  insert  (an 
'eye',  bud,  or  scion)  in  a  plant  for 
propagation,  c  1420 — ;  transf.  to 
join  or  unite  by  insertion  (as  the 
scion  is  inserted  into  the  stock  so 
as  to  become  one  with  it),  ohs. 
1647  —  1668. 

II.  Prsed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (attrib.)  In  non-reciprocal 
sense:  To  be  brought,  to  bring 
oneself,  to  enter  (come)  into  union 
(with  continuity  of  substance)  with 
something  else. 

l()l-(j  Sm  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep., 
Their  Eggs  in  cliaines  or  links  toge- 
ther (which  sometime  conjoyne  and 
inoculate  into  each  other). 

c  17'^(>  Vi .  (jiuso^  Farrier's  Guide, 
The  tilth  i)air  inoculate  with  the  si,xlh. 


Intermingle  <  i)iter-  +  mingle,  vb. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the 
traus.  sense:  To  mingle  (two  or 
more  things)  together,  so  that  each 
is  mixed  with  the  other;  also,  to 
inti'oduce  and  mix  (an  element) 
with  another  or  among  other  things, 
c   1470—. 

II.  Praed.  obj.,  or  refl.  c^- 
recipr.,  or  attrib.  (act.)  &  recipr. 
(NED.  intr.  s.  v.  intermingle  3.)  In 
reciprocal  sense:  To  be  brought,  to 
bring  themselves,  to  come  (enter) 
into  mixture  with  each  other.  Quot. 
1626  =  praed.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
praed.  attrib.  To  admit  of  being 
mingled  together,  to  have  the  quality 
of  mingling  together. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva,  Visibles  doe 
not  intermingle,  and  confound  one  an- 
other .  .  hut  Sounds  doe. 

[1664  Power  Ex2).  Philos.,  You 
shall  see.,  the  Water  and  it  confu- 
.«edly  to  intermingle  one  with  the 
other.) 

[1784  CowpER  Task,  Shadow  and 
sunshine  intermingling  quick.] 

Intermix,  back-formation  f.  in- 
termixf,  ppl.  a.  <  L  intermixtus  pa. 
pple.  of  intermiscere  to  mix  among, 
intermingle. 

I.  Pra^d.  act.  Trans.:  To 
mix  together,  mix  intimately,  inter- 
mingle.   1562  — . 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  (NED.  intr.) 
(1)  Praed.  obj.,  or  refl.^  or  attrib. 
(act.)  In  non-reciprocal  sense:  To 
be  brought,  to  bring  oneself,  to 
come  (enter)  into  mixture  with 
something  else. 

M'i'i  WoLLASTON  Relig.  Nat.. 
Here  bodily  wants  and  afl'eclions .  . 
do  intermix  with  human  att'airs. 

1727  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.,  It's 
conveyed  .  .  into  the  Duodenum  where 
it  intermixes  with  the  chyle. 

(2)  Prffid.  obj.,  or  refl.  & 
recipr.,  or  attrib.  (act.)  &  recipr. 
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In  reciprocal  sense.  To  be  brought, 
to  bring  themselves,  to  come  (enter) 
into  mixture  with  each  other.  Owing 
to  intemporal  sense,  the  quot.  = 
l>rivd.  obj.  i!c  attrib.  (=  to  admit 
of  being  intermixed). 

1846  Joyce  Sci.  Dial.  Do  not 
the  hot  and  cold  water  intermix V 

Invalid  <  invalid,  a.  <  L.  in- 
validus  not  strong,  infirm,  weak, 
inadequate. 

1.  Pn^d.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  enter  on  the  sick- 
list;  to  report  (a  soldier  or  sailor) 
as  unfit  for  active  service ;  to  dis- 
charge from  active  service  on  ac- 
count of  illness  or  injury.  1787 — . 
II.  Praed.  obj..  or  refl,  (or 
act.)  (NED.  intr.)  Of  a  soldier  or 
sailor:  To  be  entered,  to  have 
oneself  entered,  to  go  on  the  sick- 
list:  to  leave  the  service  on  account 
of  illness  or  injury. 

1829  Marryat  F.  Mildmay.  I 
have  invahded  for  them  [fits]  four 
time?. 

l-wende,  obs.,  <  OE.  gewendau 
<  OTeut.  *)'aivandjan  =  Goth,  ga- 
ivandjan,  caus.  of  OE.  tvindan. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
turn,  to  change,  to  bring  about. 
Beow.    —  a   1225. 

II.  Prfed  obj.,  or  refl.  (or 
act.),  or  attrib  (quot.  1171)  (NED. 
intr.)  To  change,  to  be  changed, 
turned,    to    turn     oneself,  to  turn, 

Sal.    and  Sat.,    152  hwikim  hie 
geweiidaO  on  wyrmes  lie.  (=  are  chan- 
ged, change  into  the  shape  of  a  serpent.) 
971  Blickl.   Horn.,    193.  Hie  .  . 
sil^jjan  nsefre  to  mn-ihtum  ne  gewendai). 

1171  Lamb.  Horn.,  Hit  iwenAe') 
from  ufele  to  gode. 

Join  <  OF.  Joign-  stem  of 
joindre  <  L.  jungere  to  join. 


I.  Pra?d.  act  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  To  put  together,  to 
unite  one  thing  to  another,  in  any 
kind  of  connexion  physical  or  im- 
material. 1297—.  (2)  To  Join  bottle: 
to  come  together,  as  opposing  forces, 
and  begin  a  battle;  to  enter  upon 
a  battle,  or  a  contest  of  any  kind. 
1455—  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  join  I,  18. 
II.  Prffid.  obj.  (l)Pra3d.  obj., 
or  refl.  &  recipr.,  or  attrib.  (act.) 
c^  recipr.  (NED.  intr.  s.  x.join  7,  11 
e,  g.)  In  reciprocal  sense:  To  be 
brought,  to  bring  themselves,  to  come 
(enter)  into  any  kind  of  connexion 
physical  or  immaterial.  — ■  Quot. 
1530  =  prffid.  obj.  c^  attrib.  or 
prajd.  attrib.  =  to  admit  of  being 
joined,  to  be  able  to  enter  into  con- 
nexion with. 

[1481  Caxton  Myrr..  Ttierfore 
behouelh  us  to  loyne  to  the  erthe.] 

I.o30  Palsgr..  The  ryver  of 
Tames  begynneth  where  Tame  and 
Yse  ioyne  togyther. 

18-28  D'lsRAELi  Chas.  I..  Parallel 
lines  can  no  more  join  together  in 
politics  than  in  geometry. 

Mod.  colloq..  1  tried  to  fit  the 
pieces  together,  but  they  wouldn't  join. 

(2)  Prffid.  obj.  or  exist.  (NED. 
intr.  s.  x.join  18  b  )  Predicated 
of  the  battle:  To  be  entered  upon: 
to  begin.    Obs. 

c  1650  Earles  of  C It  ester,  Vpon 
the  plaine  before  the  towiie,  the  battell 
loyned  couragiouslye. 

1667  Mu.TON  P.  L.,  On  the  rough 
edge  of  battel  ere  it  joyn'd. 

1697  Dryden  Vir'g.  Gcorg..  Le- 
gions in  the  Field  their  Front  display.. 
Before  the  Battle  joins. 

[1702  RowE  Tamerl,  The  tumult 
of  the  Battle  That  haste?  to  joyn.J 

Keep,  pranl.  obj..  or  refl..  or 
act.;  see  cat.  F.  s.  v.  keej)  II,  2  a. 

Knit,  prsed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.:    see    cat.    B    s.  v.  knit  II   2. 
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Lap.  not  in  OE.  or  in  any 
oliier  Teut.  lang. ;  first  recorded 
c  1200—1225  in  the  compound 
bi-lappe,  hi-leppe.  Prob.  f  lap  sb. 
in  the  sense  Told'  or  'piece  of  cloth'. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  coil,  fold,  wrap  fa  gar- 
ment, or  anything  suppleV  Const. 
about,  in,  round,  a  IBOO —  cf. 
NED.  s,   V.   lap   1. 

II  Pr;ed.  ohj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  refi.  s.  v.  lap  lb)  (1)  Prsed. 
obj.  or  refl.  (if  the  subject  may  be 
conceived  as  a  natural  agent).  To 
be  lapped,  to  coil  itself  about,  round. 
Now  rare  exc.  dial 

[1503  Homilies  II  Agst.  Dis- 
obedience ct  Rebel.,  A  great  tree .  . 
caught  him  by.,  his  goodly  hair,  lap- 
ping about  it  as  be  fled.] 

18S3  Ahnondhury  Gloss..  Lap, 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  in 
weaving  laps  round  the  low  beam. 

(2)  Prffid.  obj.  &  attrib.  To 
admit  of  being  lapped  about  or 
round. 

1080  Viiid.  Bcforminy  Clergy, 
This  is  a  fine  pliable  principle  .  .  'twill 
lap  about  your  finger  liice  Barbary  Gold. 

Lay  <  OE.  lecyan  =  OS.  leg- 
yian,  OHG.  lecken,  legen  ON.  legja 
(Sw.  Idgga),  Goth,  lagjan  -c  OTeut. 
*laYJan.  The  inf.  lay  derives  from 
2nd  and  3rd  pres.  sing. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  Rope-making:  To  twist 
yarn  to  form  (a  rope).  148G —  cf. 
NED    s.  V.  lay  37. 

II.  Pried,  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.)  Said  of  the  rope: 
To  be  twisted,  to  make  a  twisting 
movement 

1790  Encyd.  Brit..  Then.,  the 
top  comes  away  from  the  swivel .  .  and 
the  line  begins  to  lay. 


List   <   list    sb. 
catalogue,  roll. 


F.  liste:  a 


I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  enter  on  the  list 
of  a  military  body;  to  enroll  (private 
soldiers),  to  receive  as  recruits. 
1643-. 

II.  Prsed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or  act. 
(NED.  intr.  for  refl..  s.  v.  list  4  a, 
b).  To  be  enlisted,  to  enlist  one- 
self, to  engage  for  military  service. 
Also  transf.  and  pg. 

173:2  Pope  Ess.  Man,  Passions, 
though  selfish,  if  their  means  be  fair, 
List  under  Reason. 

a  1845  l[{oou  Irish  Schoolm.,  When 
tiVst  the  scholar  lists  in  learning'.? 
train. 

1845  Stephen  Comm.  LawsEng., 
Merely  that  they  [M.  P.'s]  may  list 
under  party  banners. 

Louk,  obs.  <  OE.  liican  =  OS. 
liikan,  OHG.  Uchan,  ON.   luka. 

I.  Prred.  act.  Trans.:  To 
close,  shut,  fasten;  esp.  to  fasten 
(a  door  or  chamber)  with  lock 
and  key,  to  lock;  also  to  close  (the 
jaws,  the  eyes).  Also  pg-  a  1000  — 
II.  Praid.  obj.,  or  refl.^,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  for  refl.).  To  be 
closed,  to  shut  itself.  To  close 
up,  form  one  mass.  Also  with 
together. 

a  1000  Phcenix.    12:25    (Gr.)   Si[j[3nn 
jja    yslan    eft  onginnai^  a^fter  ligl)r»c 
lucan  togajdre. 

Byrhtnod  66  jtler  com  flowende 
tlud  ajfter  ebban,  lucon    lagustreamas. 

Materialize    <  material,  a    + 

ize. 

Prajd.  act.  Note  the  trans 
sense:  To  make  material  or  repre- 
sent as  material,  1710  — ;  spiritu- 
alism, to  cause  (a  spirit,  etc.)  to 
appear  in  bodily  form,    1880  — . 

II.  Prajd.  obj.,  or  refl  , 
or  stat.  To  be  transformed,  to 
t.  oneself,  to  assume  a  bodil  y 
form. 
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1884  B.  Matthews  in  Harper's 
Mag.,  The  .  .  ghosts  .  .  gave  dark 
seances  and  manifested  and  niateria- 
h'zed. 

Matriculate  <  med  L.  *i)tatr't- 
cuJdt-,  ppl.  stem  of  *matnculare  f. 
mafricula. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  enter  (a  name)  in 
the  register  of  a  vniiversity.  Also 
p'j.  15  To- 
ll. Pra^d.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  infr.)  To  be,  to  have 
one's  name,  entered  in  the  register 
of  a  university  or  college. 

1851  Di.xo.N  \V.  Penn,  Penn  the 
Younger  Avent  to  Oxford,  where  he 
matriculated  as  a  gentleman  commoner. 

Meddle  <  OF.  medler,  mesdler 
<  popular  L.  *misculare,  f.  L. 
miscere  to  mix. 

[.  Praed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  To  mix,  mingle 
(things  together,  or  one  thing  with 
another),  ohs  a  1325  —  ;  to  mix 
or  mingle  (persons)  irith,  auiorig 
(others)  or  together,  chiefly  pass. 
c  1290—1600.  cf.  NED!  s.  v. 
meddle   1,  3. 

II.  Prsed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
attrib.  (act.)  (NED.  iiitr.  for  refi. 
s.  V.  meddle  2,  4).  In  non-reci- 
procal sense.  To  be  brought,  to 
bring  oneself,  to  come  (enter)  into 
association  with  something  else.  Ob,-<. 

c  1315  Shoreham  Poems,  [|jat  sacra- 
ment] ne  defi))  nau^t,  ase  jjy  mete 
Wy[)  jiyne  fle.sch  medlyj). 

1390  GowER  Con'f.,  Whan  wordes 
medlen  with  the  song.  It  doth  plesance 
wel  tlie  more. 

1463  Bury  Wills,  Alle  tlie  per- 
sonys,  man.  woman,  or  chyld  generally 
that  ever   I  medlyd  with. 

Mell,  now  ardi.  and  dial  < 
OF.  meUer,   var.   of  uiesler. 

I.  Pra^d.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  To  mix,  mingle,  com- 


bine, blend,  a  1340  —  .  To  mix 
or  mingle  (persons).  Gonstr.  n-ith. 
together,     c.    1300  — . 

II.  Pra>d.  obj.  (cf.  NED. 
iutr.  for  rep.  s.  v.  iiie/l,  2,  4.) 
(1)  Pntd.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or  attrib., 
or  act.  In  non-reciprocal  sense:  To 
be  brought,  to  bring  oneself,  to 
come,  enter  into  mixture  or  asso- 
ciation with  something  else. 

a  1300  Cursor  M..  |ian  sal  |)e 
rainbou  descend,  .  .  Wit  |je  wind  |>an 
sal  it  mell.  And  driue  [lam  [|)e  deuels] 
dun  all  vntil  hell. 

1390  GowER  Conf..  Wlian  venym 
melleth  with  the  Sucre. 

c  1515  A.  Williamson  Let.,  She 
may  cowrs  the  tyme  that  euer  she 
mellyt  with  your  Idood. 

(2)  Prffid.  obj.,  (or  refl.  & 
recipr),  or  attrib.  A:  recipr.  In 
reciprocal  sense :  To  be  brought,  (to 
bring  themselves),  to  come  into 
connexion  which  each  other 

c  1350  Ipomadon,  Thy  brother 
schall  the  know  there  by.  Yf  ever  god 
wolle.  jiat  ye  mclle. 

Meng,  obs.  exc.  dial.  <  OE. 
mengan  =  OS.  mengian,  OHG. 
mengen,  ON.  menga  <  OTeut.  *inan- 
yian  f.  the  root  in  OE.  ge-niang. 

I.  Pra?d.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  mix,  mingle,  blend 
(material  or  immaterial  objects  ivitli, 
others  or  together),    c  725  — 

II.  Pra?d.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  meng  5).  (1)  Praed.  obj., 
or  refl.,  or  attrib.  (act.)  In  non- 
reciprocal  sense:  To  be  brought,  to 
bring  oneself,  to  come  (enter)  into 
mixture  with  something  else.  Quot 
1614  =  prajd.  obj.  &:  attrib.  or 
pra?d.  attrib.  (to  admit  of  being 
mingled;  to  have  the  quality  of 
mingling  with). 

a  1300  Cursor  M..  |ie  leme  o 
light  .  .  |iat  menges  with  l-aa  colurs 
hew. 
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1G14  Sir  A.  Gorges  tr.  Lucan, 
And  t'loni  his  springs  A  vertue  takes, 
which  neuer  ming-s  With  other  streame. 

(2)  Prffid.  obj.,  or  refl.  c^ 
recipr.,  or  attrib,  &  recipr.  In 
reciprocal  sense:  To  be  brought,  to 
bring  themselves,  to  come  into  mix- 
ture with  each  other. 

a  1000  Caidmon's  Satan  lo'i. 
Hwfet  her  hat  and  ceald  hwilum 
mencgatj. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy,  Sodonly  the 
sofle  winde  vnsoberly  I^lew:  A  myste 
»!^-  a  merkenes  myngit  to-gedur. 

Mingle  <  Late  ME.  memjel, 
frequentative  f.  uieng,  v. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  To  mix  (things  to- 
gether or  one  thing  tcith  another^ 
so  that  they  become  physically 
united  or  form  a  new  combination; 
to  combine  in  a  mixture,  1495 — ; 
to  bring  together,  intersperse,  or 
associate  (material  or  immaterial 
things,  persons,  etc.  wUJi  or  amony 
others),  to  unite  or  join  in  com- 
pany, c  1450 — 

II.  Pried,  obj.  (NED.  Intr. 
s.   V.   mingle  4.) 

(1)  Prajd.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
attrib.,  or  act.  In  non-reciprocal 
sense:  To  be  brought,  to  bring  one- 
self, to  come,  enter  into  a  kind  of 
association  with  others. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV.,  The 
Tide  of  Blood  in  me,  .  .  Now  dotli  it 
turne,  and  ebbe  backe  to  the  Sea, 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state 
of  Floods. 

1756—7  tr.  Keysler's  Trav., 
Which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Topino,  and  under  that  name  mingle 
Willi  the  Chiascio. 

1872  Yeats  Growth  Comm.,  The 
Batavians  mingled  afterwards  with  the 
Frisians. 

(2)  Prted.  obj.,  or  refl.  & 
recipr.,  or  attrib.  (act.)  Sc  recipr. 


In  reciprocal  sense:  To  be  brought, 
to  bring  themselves,  to  come,  enter 
into  a  kind  of  association  with 
others. 

1G7I  Milton  F.  R.,  I  heard  the 
rack  As  Eartli  and  Skie  woiilil  mingle. 

18G0  Tyndai.l  Glac.  In  nature, 
mechajiical  and  molecular  laws  mingle, 
and  create  apparent  confusion. 

(3)  Prted.  obj.  &  attrib. 
To  admit  of  being  mingled. 

1530  PALSCiH.  Oyle  and  water 
wyll  never  mengyll  togyther. 

Mix,  back-formation  from  the 
ppl.  adj  iui.rt  "mixed'  <  F.  iuixte 
<  L.  niixtus,  pa.  pple.  of  miscere 
to  mix. 

I.  Pra-d.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  put  together  (two 
or  more  substances,  or  groups  or 
classes  of  things)  so  that  the  par- 
ticles or  members  of  each  are  dif- 
fused among  those  of  the  rest;  to 
unite  in  this  manner  with  an- 
other or  others;  to  mingle,  blend, 
c  1480 — .  With  immaterial  obj.: 
To  combine,  associate,  or  blend. 
1597-. 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  ini.v  -2.  (1)  Prffid.  obj.,  or 
refl,  or  attrib.  (act.)  In  non-reci- 
procal sense:  To  bring  oneself,  to 
come  (enter)  into  the  relation  to 
something  else  implied  in  the  condi- 
tion of  being  mixed.  Quot.  1647  = 
Prsed.  obj.,  or  refl.  Sc  recipr.,  or 
attrib.   &  reciproc. 

16:^2  Marmion  Holland's  Lea- 
guer. 0  divine  counsel!  that  so  rare 
a  beauty  Should  mix  with  wisdom. 

1G47  Cowi.EY  Mistr.,  Platonick 
Love.  When  Souls  mix  'tis  an  Happi- 
ness; But  nut  compleat  "lill  Bodies 
loo  combine. 

1GG7  Milton  P.  L.,  But  is  there 
yet  no  other  way.  .  .  how  we  may 
come  To  Death. 'and  mix  with  our 
connatural  duslV 
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a  1745  Swift  Abstr.  Hist.  Eny., 
The  Danes  .  .  in  process  of  time  .  . 
mixed  with  the  Enghsh. 

1760—2  GoLDSM.  at.  W.,  Her 
ilear  idea  mixes  with  every  scene  of 
pleasure. 

1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.,  At  last, 
when  the  approaches  of  sleep  are 
near,  every  object  of  the  imagination 
begins  to  mix  with  that  next  it. 

(2)  Prsed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  praed.  attrib.  To  admit  of 
being  mixed:  to  go  (well  or  badly) 
along  with. 

1S15  Elphinstone  Acc.  Caubul. 
The  Afghaun  Humsauyehs  mix  well 
with  the  Dooraunees. 

lS4o  Encycl.     Metrop..      Some 

[        builders     prefer    receiving    the    grey- 

I        stone    lime    ground    dry,    as    it  mixes 

more     readily     when    made    up    into 

mortar. 

1889  Skrine  Mem.  E.  Thring, 
He  floated  in  their  element,  not  soluble. 
It  is  often  the  way  with  heroes:  they 
will  not  mix. 

Moor,  early  NE.  more;  prob. 
in  spite  of  its  late  occurrence;  repr. 
OE.  *)iiaria>i. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
secure  a  ship  bv  means  of  anchors. 
1497—. 

II.  Prted.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  Of  a  ship:  To  be  made  se- 
cure by  means  of  anchors;  to  take 
up  a  particular  position  at  anchor. 

1697  Dryden  Mneid,  At  length, 
on  Oozy  ground  his  Gallies  moor. 

1701  in  Picton  L'pool  Munic. 
Rec.  Such  ships  .  .  shall  moore  West 
Nor-west  and  East  Southeast. 

[187.5  .J.  H.  Bennet  Winter  Medit.. 
A  solid  granite  quay,  that  enables 
small  vessels  to  moor  close  to  land.] 

Open  <:  OE  openian  =  OS. 
opanuii,  OHG.  offanon  <  OTeut. 
*02)andjan  f.  opan-  'open". 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  { 1 1  To  move  or  turn 
(a    door,    gate,    or  the    like)  away 


from  its  closed  position,  so  as  to 
admit  of  passage,  c  1000  —  .  (2) 
To  make  (a  building,  box,  or  en- 
closed space  of  any  kind)  open,  as 
by  moving  or  turning  a  door,  gate, 
lid,  by  removing  part  of  the  walls, 
or  clearing  away  anything  that  ob- 
structs passage  in  or  out;  to  break 
open,    unclose,    undo,     c    1200 — . 

(3)  To  uncover,  lay  bare,  disclose 
to  sight,  expose  or  exhibit  to  view, 
display,  a  1000  (Beoindf)  —  Nuuf. 
To  come  in  sight  of.  get  an  open 
view  of,  by  rounding  or  passing 
some    intervening    object.    1748  — . 

(4)  To  spread  apart,  widen,  unfold, 
unroll,  extend,  c  1000—  cf.  NED. 
s.   v.   open    1.   2,   7   \:  8,   3. 

II.  Praed  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  02)en  16,  18,  19,  17  a  {&:  16) 
(1)  Pra^d.  obj.,  or  refl,  or  act., 
or  attrib. 

(fO  Gorresp.  to  senses  1,  1,2. 
The  great  oscillation  in  predication- 
al  import  involves  the  senses:  To 
be  opened,  to  open  itself,  to  per- 
form the  action  involved  in  ope- 
ning; to  become  open  (if  the 
result  of  the  verbal  action  is  upper- 
most in  our  consciousness). 

c  1000  .Elfrig  Horn..  Byrgeuu 
openodon  mid  deadum  banum. 

c  1250  Gen.  &:  Ex.,  ErOe  .  .  • 
opnede  vnder  (h)ere  fet. 

1526  Pilgr.  Ferf.,  The  herte 
hoppeth  and  lepeth  in  the  body:  and 
now  openeth  iV  now  closetli. 

157:i!— 80  Baret  Alv.,  The  skie 
openeth,  or  goes  asunder. 

1724  De  Foe  Mem.  Cavalier, 
My  wound    opened  again  with  riding. 

1774  GoLD.sM.  Nat.  Hist.,  The 
bony  covers  open  and  give  it  a  free 
passage. 

(,:?)  Gorresp.  to  sense  I.  4:  To 
be  expanded,  unfolded:  to  unfold 
itself,   to  expand. 

lr!98  Trevisa  BartJi.  De  P.  R., 
For  drawyng  and  by  longing  of  winde 
[)e  bladder  openylh  and  spredijj. 
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18o(i  Kane  Arct.  Expl..  Tlie 
little  flag  .  .  oiiened  once  more  to  the 
breeze. 

fig.  1709  Felton  Classics,  before 
his  Understanding  opens  enough  to 
let  him  into  the  Reason  .  .  of  the 
Rules. 

(2)  Praed.  obj.,  or  refl..  or 
act.,  or  prted.  obj.  A;  allrib. 
Corresp.  lo  sense  I  8  (fig.  use  of 
II  a).  To  be  opened  (disclosed  or 
revealed ) ;  to  make  itself  open  or 
visible  (to  sight);  to  become  more 
and  more  visible  =  to  admit  of 
bing  seen. 

170cS  J.  Philips  Cider.  Joy  and 
Pleasure  open  to  the  View. 

a  18-22  Shelley  Summer.  The 
stainless  sky  Opens  beyond  them  like 
eternity. 

1844  Mrs.  Browning  Lay  Brown 
Rosary,  Down  through  the  wood  .  . 
Till    the    chapel-cross   opens  to  sight. 

Nant.  1745  P.  Thomas  Jrnl.  An- 
son's Toy.,  The  Town  of  Payta 
.  .  began  to  open  in  a  direct  line 
with  it. 

(3)  Pra^d.  obj.  Of  a  door 
or  gate:  To  be  opened.  (The  nature 
of  the  subject  is  such  that  an  agent 
is  salient  occasioning  the  movement 
performed  by  the  subj.) 

c  1375  Cursor  AI.,  Him  |iojt  |)e 
3 ate  opened  of  heyuen. 

1828  Scott  F  M.  Perth,  They 
were  .scarce  gone  ere  the  door  of 
the  glover's  house  opened. 

(4)  Pr«d.  obj.  c^  attrib. 
Corresp.  to  sense  I.  1,  2.  Of  a 
door,  office,  etc. 

(a)  To  admit  of  being  opened. 
Mod.     This  door  will  not  open. 
(/3)   To    give    access   to  wlien 
opened. 

1760-72  H.  Brooke  Fool  of 
Qual.,  A  door  that  opened  into  a 
garden;  and  .  .  another  door  that 
opened  to  the  street 

[1855  Lniv  Times,  The  rooms 
have  an  outer  door  opening  on  to  a 
common  staircase.] 


()')  To  have  the  quality  of 
being  opened  (at  a  particular  time). 

1870  E.  Peaeock  Ralf  Skirl.. 
Law  offices  opened  at  eight  o'clock  in 
those  days. 

Outfit  <  onf/i>  sb.  recorded 
since  the  year   1769. 

I.  Prted.  act.  Trans.:  To  pro- 
vide with  an  outfit,  to  fit  out. 
1847  —  . 

II.  Praid  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  for  refl.  or  pass.) 
To  be  outfitted,  to  provide  oneself 
with,  to  buy  an  outfit. 

1883  Century  Mag..  Here  Tout- 
fitted',  and  .  .  we  were  in  a  few  days 
on  our  way  to  the  Bitter  Root  Moun- 
tains. 

Reconcile  <  F.  reconcilier  or 
L.   recouciliare. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  (1)  To  bring  (a  per- 
son I  again  into  friendly  relations  to 
or  iviiJi  (oneself  or  another)  after 
an  estrangement,  14*^'^  c  — ;  in 
imss.  without  specified  agent,  c 
1380—.  (2)  To  bring  into  a  state 
of  acquiescence  or  submission  io  a 
thing.  1606  —  .  cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
reconcile   I,   8. 

II.  Pra?d.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
Stat.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v.  reconcile  13.) 
To  be  reconciled ;  to  be  brought,  to 
bring  oneself  (to  come)  into  friendly 
relations  to  or  tvith,  or  into  a  state 
of  acquiescence  to.      Ohs. 

1()66  Abp.  Sancroft  Occfls.  (Scrm., 
Vour  Thoughts  though  much  startled 
at  first,  by  degrees  reconcile  to  it. 

175(i  H.  Walpole  iff.  to  Mann, 
He  .  .  ahsuses  Count  Brulil  with  so 
mucli  conteiniJt.  that  one  reconciles 
to  him  very  fast. 

Redress  <  F.  redresser,  OF 
redrecier,  -drechier. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  tiie 
trans,    sense:    To  set  (a  person  or 
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thing)  upright  again;  lo  raise  again 
to  an  erect  position.  Ohs  c  1374 
—  1711. 

II.  Pra3d.  obj.,  or  refl  ,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v.  redress  1  c.) 
To  be  raised,  to  raise  itself  again, 
to  rise,  become  erect  again. 

14S0  Caxton  OvifVs  Met.,  Thou 
uughte=t  not  lo  despyse  me,  Galalhee. 
thoii^'-ht'  iiiv  lieere  redresse  a  lytvl  iV 
l)r;-,stlo. 

Reinforce  <  re  +  inforee  en- 
force vb. 

I.  Prajd.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  strengthen  (a  mili- 
tary or  naval  force)  by  means  of 
additional  men.  IGOO  —  cf.  NED. 
reinforce   1 . 

II.  Pra^d.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr  s.  v.  reinforce  4). 
To  he  reinforced,  to  provide  oneself 
with,  to  procure  reinforcements. 

ISll  Henry  &  Isabella.  In  the 
mean  while  llie  enemy  roinforced,  and 
pur>ued  the  English. 


Reopen   <  re  -\-   open   vb. 

I.  Prajd.  act.  Trans.:  To 
open  again,  etc.   1 733  -  . 

II.  Prred.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  or  ahsol.)  To  open 
again,  (NED.);  to  he  opened  again. 

1S:5()  Lytton  p.  Clifford,  His 
wiirin  lieart  at  once  reopened  to  tiie 
liking  he  had  formerly  conceived  for 
Clifford, 

1885  in  Lady  liellairs  Trans- 
vaal War,  Sucli  of  llie  .  .  stores  as 
still  held  any  goods  wmdd  occassioii- 
ally  reopen. 

Tow  <  ME.  towen,  tojen  <  OE. 
*togian  =  0  Fries,  tofja,  MD.  toghen 
OHG.  zogon 

I.  Praid.  act.  Trans.:  To  pull, 
draw,  OE.— 

II.  Prffid.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  To  be  towed,  to  enter  a  port 
by  towing: 

Marryat  Midsh.  Esny  cli.  x  vi. 
l!22.  for  the  corvette  would  otlierwise 
have  towed  into  Carthntrena. 
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B.  Predications  of  direct  object  or  of  state  and  attribution. 


Accumulate  <  L.  accwnulat- 
ppl.  stem  of  accumuldre. 

1.  Prsed.  aet.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  heap  up  in  a  mass,  to 
pile  up;  to  amass  or  collect.  Usually 
pg.   1529—. 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  refi.).  To  be  heaped, 
to  grow  into  a  mass,  quantity,  or 
number;  to  go  on  increasing 

1769  Goldsmith  Deserted  Vill., 
Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a 
prey,  Where  wealth  accumulates,  and 
men  decay. 

[1868  Peard  Water-farmmy, 
Mud  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  such 
places.] 

Americanize  <  American,  a. 
+  ize. 

1.  Prged.  act.  Trans.:  To 
make  American ;  to  naturalize  as 
an  American.  181G  — .  To  make 
American  in  character.    1830  — 

II.  Prtcd.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.).  To  be  made,  to  be- 
come American    in    character,  etc.; 

[187.5  lIoWELLs  Foregone  Concl., 
He  was  Americanizing  in  that  good 
lady's  hands  as  fast  as  she  could  trans- 
form him.) 

ISSii  —  in  Longm.Mag.,  They 
have  Americanised  in  such  degree  that 
it  is  hard  to  know  some  ot  tiiem  from 
ourselves. 


Anglicize 

lish   f    ize. 


L.  Anglicus  Eng- 


I.  P r  a; d.  act. Trans  :  To  make 
English  in  form  and  character;  to 
english.    1748  — 

II.  Prged.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.,  refl.  pron.  omitted). 
To  be  made,  to  become  Englisli  in 
form  and  character,  rare. 

iS8^  HowELLs  in  Longm.Mag.^ 
England  Americanises  in  some  res- 
pects, in  some  respects  America  Ang- 
hcises. 

Anhang,  ohs.,  app.  a  variant  of 
ahang  <  OE.  ahon  tr.  vb. 

I.  Proed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
hang  up.    1205—1430. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.)  To  be  hanged;  to 
hang  in  intr.  sense. 

a  1300  K.  Horn,  Schame  mote 
jiu   fonge   And  on  hi3e  rode  anhonge. 

Anhigh(e),  ohs.,  prob.  for  a- 
high  <  OE.  *a-h('an  =  OHG.  ir- 
Itohan,  Goth  utf-hduJiJa/t;  perh.  a 
later  formation  on  an-  +  heghen, 
liighen.  to  exalt. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Trans.:  To  exalt, 
raise,  advance,  promote.   1340. 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  or  attrib.  (NED. 
intr.)  To  raise  itself,  mount  up, 
increase  (NED.);  to  be  made  (to 
become)  greater,  etc. 

1340  Ayenh..  jus  zenne  anhejeji 
and  lo3e|)  be  [le  stat  of  jie  persones 
[el  hit  doJL 
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Approximate  <  approximate 
ppl.  a.  <  L.approxiiiiafidi  pa.  pple. 
of  approxiiitdre. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
bring  close  or  near,  to  cause  to 
ajiproach  or  be  near  [to).  1660  — . 
II.  Pr;vd.  obj.,  or  altrib.,  or 
act.  (if  the  notion  of  movement  is 
sahent.)  (NED.  /»/r.  quot  18)}5, 
tra7}s.  (piot.  178'.)).  To  be  brought,  to 
come  near  or  close  [to). 

17S9— 90  Morse  Anier.  Geog.. 
As  tlie  telescope  appro.xi males  per- 
lection. 

1835  Sni  J.  Ross  N.-W.  Pass., 
Tlie  sliores  irradually  approximate. 

Arefy,  ?  obs.,  irregular  ad  L. 
drefacere,  f.  arere  to  dry  -r  fucere 
to  make. 

1.  Pried,  act  Trans.:  To  dry 
up.    1542—. 

II.  Pra^d  ol)j.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.)  To  be  made,  to  be- 
come dry,  to  parch;  to  be  dried. 

Uj.57  ToMLiNSON  Ren  on' s  Disp., 
Tlie  i)o\vc]ers  will  soon  arefie. 

Attach  <  OF.  atachier  (mod. 
Fr.  attacher);  lit.  'to  tack  to'.  Ear- 
liest quot.  in  Eng.  from  the  year 
1330  (Robert  Brunne).  The  regular 
OF.  sense  was 'to  fasten',  but  the  ear- 
lier Eng.  sense  was  'to  arrest,  seize,' 
a  sense  that  arose  in  AF.  and  Eng. 
The  Eng.  trans,  sense  'to  fasten,  af- 
fix,' and  the  correspond,  intr.  sense 
are  modern  adoptions  from  French. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  tack  on,  fasten,  affix, 
connect,  c.    1700  — 

II.  Praed.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  re//,  s.  v.  attach 
10)  Note  esp.  the  sense:  To  fix 
or  fasten  itself  upon  as  an  obliga- 
tion or  liabihty;  to  fall,  come  upoji, 
and  adhere  to  (NED);  to  be  fastened 
upon. 

1780  Blrke  Econ.  Ref.,  It  is .  . 
just  .  .  that  the  loss  should  attach 
upon  the  delinciuency. 


Awend,  oh.^.,  <  OE.  awemluu, 
onirou/an. 

I.  Piaid  act  Trans.:  To 
turn  (away),  also  fig.,   Beotv.  — 

II.  Pred.  obj.  or  stat.  (NED. 
intr.)  To  be  turned  to,  to  change 
or  turn  to,  to  become. 

c  1175  Cott.  Horn.,  |iu  earl  ol 
eort^e  jeiiume  and  |>u  avvenst  to  eor')e., 
|)U  anirl  dust  and  ()U  awensl  to  dusle. 

Batter,  praid.  obj.  or  stat.; 
see  cat.  F.  s.  v.  hatter  II    1. 

Blanch  <  F.  hlanrhir  to  whiten 

<  blanc  white. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  or  cans 
Note  the  trans,  sense:  To  make 
white,  whiten;  chiefly,  in  mod.  use, 
by  depriving  of  colour;  to  bleach. 
Also  fig.  c   1400—. 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.)  To  be  made,  to  become 
white  (chiefly  by  loss  of  colour); 
to  bleach,  to  pale. 

17(38  Tucker  Lt.  Nat..  If  wax 
Ijlanches  in  the  sun. 

1863  Tennyson  Boadicea,  As 
when  the  rolling  breakers  boom  and 
bhincli  on  the  precipices. 

Bleach  <  OE.  bkeean  =  OHG. 
ideichihi,    ON.    bleikja    (Sw.    hleka) 

<  OTeut.  *t)laikjan  <  *bIaiko-,  OE. 
b/cic  white. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
whiten  (linen,  etc.)  by  washing  and 
exposure  to  snnlight,  or  by  chemi- 
cal processes.  OE.  — .  To  blanch, 
make  white,  to  deprive  of  colour, 
es/>.  by  exposure,   1583  — . 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.)  To  be  made,  to  be- 
come white  or  colourless.  Also 
fig.  To  be  purified.  Quots.  1823, 
1865  =  pra3d.  obj.  ifc  attrib.  or 
prajd.  attrib.  (=  to  admit  of 
being  bleached,  to  have  the  quality 
of  bleaching). 
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I  Kill  Shaks.  Wint.  T.,  The  while 
sheete  l)le.ichiiig  on  the  liedye.] 

|17U9  Addison  Tntler,  Virgil  .  . 
descrihes  some  Spirits  as  bleaching-  in 
the  Winds.] 

c  1865  Letheby  in  Circ.  Sc, 
Dillerent  kinds  of  wax  bleach  with 
dilferent  degrees  of  facility. 

fig.  179*.»  SouTHEY  Wks..  The 
poor  souls  that  bleach  .  .  In  that  great 
Purgatory  crucible. 

lS'2o  Lamb  Elia,  Where  does 
the  taint  stop?  Do  you  bleach  in 
Un'ee  or  four  generations? 

Blow,  (1)  prretl.  obj.,  or  stat. 

(2)  praid.  obj.,  or  stat.,  or  act., 

see    cat.  C,  s.  v.  hlou-  II,  3  (blow 
in),  4  (blow  up). 

Break,  pra^d.  obj.  or  stat,; 
see  cat  G  s.   v.  break  II    1. 

Calefy,  ohs.,  <  med.  L.  calefi- 
rare,  f.  mlere  to  be  liot. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Trans.:  To 
make  warm  or  hot,  to  warm,  heat. 
]52r3— 1G57. 

II.  Pra?d.  obj.  or  altril). 
(NED.  intr.)  To  be  made,  to  be- 
come warm  or  hot  Quot.  1648- 
prasd.  obj.  &  attrib.  (To  admit 
of  being  made  warm,  to  have  the 
quality  of  being  made  or  becoming 
warm). 

1646  Sir  T.  '[i^owa^  Paeud.  Ep., 
Crystall  will  calefy  unto  electricity! 
that  is  a  power  to  attract  strawes  or 
light  bodies. 

1658  R.  Kranck  North.  Mem.. 
Soils,  which  calify  and  iiidurale  ])y 
the  Sun's  reileclion. 

Cancel  <  F.  canceller  <  L. 
cancell/ire. 

I.  Prasd.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  annul,  repeal, 
render  void  (obligations,  promises, 
vows,  etc.).  1494—  cf  NED.  s  v. 
cancel  2. 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  or  ultrib. 
(NED.   /////•.)    To  beromc  mill  and 


void    (NED.);  to  be  rendered    mill 
and  void.  rare. 

c   1667    Cowley,      A       ra.-^h      oath 
that  cancell'd  in  the  making. 

Clarify  <  OF.  clarifier  <  late 
L.   cldri/iccire  to  make  clear. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense :  To  make  pure  and 
clear,  or  clean  (physically,  also 
morally),  to  clear,   c   1430 — . 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  or  attrib 
(NED.  intr.  for  reft.)  To  be  made, 
to  become  clear;  to  clear  (in  vari- 
ous senses). 

1599  A.  M.  tr.  GahcUwncrs  Bk. 
Physicke,  Let  this  stande  a  wliole 
night  because  it  might  settle,  and 
clarify. 

1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Friendship, 
His  Wits  and  Vnderstanding  doe  cla- 
ritie  and  breake  vp,  in  .  .  discoursing 
with  Another. 

Complicate  <  complicat-  ppl. 
stem  of  coniplicare,  f.  com-  together 
+  plicarc  to  fold. 

I.  Prajd.  act.  Note  the  trans. 
senses:  To  fold,  wrap,  or  twist 
together,  to  intertwine,  combine 
intimately;  to  combine  or  mix  up 
witli  in  a  complex  way  (only  re- 
corded in  \he  pass.  form).  1021 — . 
To  make  complex  or  intricate; 
to  render  involved  or  complex. 
1832-. 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  ref.)  To  be  brought, 
to  come  inio  a  complicated  con- 
diton.   rare. 

187.3  H.  Spencer  Study  Social.. 
Effects  which  as  they  diffuse  conijili- 
cate  incidculably. 

Consume  <  (perh.  through  F.) 
L.  consmnere  to  take  up  com- 
pletely, make  away  with,  devour, 
waste,  destroy,  spend,  bestow,  etc. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the 
Irans.  sense:  To  make  away  wilh, 
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use  up  ilestniclivt-'ly.  Said  cliielly 
of  lire:  To  burn  up,  reduce  lo  ashes, 
etc ;  also  of  any  similar  destructive 
or  'devouring'  agent.  1382—  cf. 
NED.   s.   V.  consHine   1. 

11.  Tra'd.  obj.  or  stat.  (or 
exist,  in  some  quots.)  (NED.  iiilr. 
s.  V.  coHSUDic  G  a,  b,  c  )  (1)  To 
waste  away,  decay,  rot,  [)erisli;  to 
be  consumed. 

I.'rii;  Pihjr.  Ferf.,  To  lye  vii- 
<icru[)ye(J  .  .  aiitl  .so  tu  perysshe,  con- 
<\Mi\e  mid  waste. 

Kill  Bible  Job.  Hee,  as  a  roi- 
tcn  tliiuif  consiimeth.  —  Ps.  Their 
beauty  shall  consume  in  the  graue. 

Itioti  LiTHGow  Trav.,  An  Apple  . . 
like  to  llie  colour  of  gold,  and  williin 
was  rotten,  and  would  consume  [o 
l)owder. 

171-1)  Smollett  Regie,  Alas! 
thou  fading  flower  How  fast  thy  sweets 
consume ! 

(2)  To  waste  away  with  dis- 
ease, esp.  with  'consumption' ;  also, 
with  grief,  to  pine;  to  be  con- 
sumed.     Obs. 

13i>8  Trevisa  Barth.  Be  P.  R., 
Those  persones  whyclie  done  consume 
and  waste. 

1-535  CovERDALE  Ps.,  Fov  verv 
inwiu'de  grefe,  I  consume  awaye. 

loo.j  Eden  Decades,  Fogeda 
also  through  the  maliciousnes  of  the 
veneme  consumed  and  was  dryed  vp 
by  lyttle  and  lyttle. 

liiSi  Contempl.  State  Man,  The 
proud  Man  grieves  and  consumes  for 
the  Felicity  of  another. 

(3)  To  burn  away,  become 
burned  to  ashes.  Also  fig.  with 
zeal,  fever,  etc;  to  be  consumed. 

1591  Shaks.  I  Hen.  VI.  Breake 
thou  in  peeces,  and  consume  to 
ashes. 

\10'1  I'opE  Sapho,  While  I  con- 
-ume  with  more  than  .Etna's  hresi 

[lXi>3  De  Ql'incey  Dice,  A  great 
tire,  in  the  midst  of  w-hich  was  con- 
suming the  old  black  book.] 

Corrode  <  L.  con-ddere  to 
gnaw  away.     C!!'.   F.  corroder. 


I.  Pr;ed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
eat  into,  to  eat  or  gnaw  away.  0/«. 
in  lit.  sense.  1555  — 1  746;  (fray/.s/. 
and  pg.  To  wear  away  or  destroy 
gradually  as  if  by  eating  or  gnaw- 
ing away  tlie  texture,  c  1400  —  . 

II.  Pra-d.  obj.  or  Stat.  (NED. 
/////•.  for  reft.,  s.  v.  corrode  5).  To 
be  brought,  to  come  into  a  corroded 
state.  Quot.  1SG8  =  praid.  obj. 
ctattrib.  or  prted.  attrib.  (=  to 
admit  of  being  corroded  ;  to  have  tlie 
(piality  of  (not)  becoming  corroded). 

18i20  Irving  Sketch  Bk.,  Some 
minds  corrode  and  grow  inactive  under 
the  loss  of  personal  liberty. 

1868  Rogers  Pol.  Econ.,  Gold 
and  silver  .  .  do  not  rust,  corrode,  or 
decay. 

Corrugate  <  L.  corrugut-  ppl. 
stem  of  corrugare  to  wrinkle,  f. 
ruga  wrinkle. 

1  Prsed.  act.  or  caus.Trans.: 
To  wrinkle  (the  skin),  contract  into 
wrinkles;  hence  gen.  to  draw,  con- 
tract, or  bend  into  parallel  folds 
or  ridges,  to  mark  with  ridges  and 
furrows.   1 620  -~ 

II.  Prsed.  obj.,  or  stat., 
or  act.  (NED.  intr  for  reft.)  To 
be  brought,  to  come  into  a  corru- 
gated condition,  to  contract. 

18.53  Kane  Grinell  Exp.,  The 
elastic  material  corrugated  before  the 
enormous  pressure. 

Crash,  an  onomatopoeic  word 
having  tlie  same  relation  to  crack 
that  clash  has  to  clack  and  clap. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  To  break  in  pieces 
with  violence  and  noise;  to  dash 
in  pieces,  shiver,  shatter,  smash. 
(Now  somewhat /-ff/'e.).  ?a  1400 — . 
To  crush  with  the  teeth.  Obs.  1530 
—  1736. 

II.  Praid.  obj,  or  stat. 
(NED.  intr.  for  passive,  refers  to 
quots.  1 51 5,  1530;  //<//•.  (juot.  1803 
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s.  V.  crrt.s//  3  d,  2)  To  be  broken 
in  pieces,  Lo  go  io  pieces  noisily 
between  liie  leelh.  Obs.  To  ije 
broken,  to  break  or  fall  lo  pieces 
with  noise,  as  when  dashed  down 
or  violently  struck,   rare. 

l.")!.")  Barclay  Egloges,  Helweiie 
thy  telhe  oft  lime  the  coles  craslies. 

loiiO  PALSfin.,  I  crasbhe,  as  a 
Ihyiii^e  (lolhe  that  is  cryspe  or  lirittlj 
hyhvene  ones  tellie,  je  crcspe. 

1808  J.  Bhyant  in  Naval  Chron.. 
At  the  hrsl  hlow  his  iiead  clashed. 

Crush^  app.  a.  OF.  crois(s)ir, 
sometimes  cn(ls{ti)ir  to  gnash  (the 
teeth),  to  make  a  crashing  or 
cracking  noise.  The  uHimate  source 
is  app.  Germanic. 

I.  Pn^d.  act.  Note  the 
Irans.  sense:  To  compress  with 
violence,  so  as  to  break,  bi'uise, 
destroy,  squeeze  out  of  natural  shape 
or  condition.     ?a  1400  — . 

II.  Prfed.  obj.  or  stat. 
(NED.  infr.  for  refl.  s.  v.  crNsh 
2  e).  To  be,  become  violently  com- 
pressed, squeezed  out  of  shape,  or 
otherwise  injured,  by  outside  pres- 
sure. 

17.55  Johnson,  Crush,  to  he  con- 
densed. 

1786  T.  Jefkehson  Writ..  Their 
rotten  machine  must  crush  under  the 
trial. 

[1806  G.  Macdonai.d  Ann.  Q. 
Neighb.,  I  heard  the  hailstones  crush 
between  my  feel  and  the  soli  grass  of 
the  lawn.] 

Cure,  pra.'d  obj.  or  stat.;  see 
cat.  F.  s.  V.   cure  11    1. 

Disarray  <  dis-  +  array,  v; 
perh.  immediately  after  OF.  dei^- 
areer,  -eier  to  put  into  disorder. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  throw  out  of 
array  or  order,  to  rout,  disorder, 
disorganize.  (Chiefly  of  military 
array),     c   1470  —  . 


II.  Pra'd.  obj.  or  stat. 
(NED.  intr.  for  /vy/. )  Tu  |)e  Ihrown. 
lall   out   of  array   or  order.      Obs. 

li">!2o  Li).  Mv.nsvM^  Frolss..  If  any 
of  our  hatayls  hreke,  or  disaray  liy 
any  aduenture,  drawe  lliyder  and  con- 
fort  them. 

Discourage  <  OF.  descora(jier, 
mod.   F.   diajurager. 

1.  Praid.  act.  or  cans.  Note 
the  trans,  sense:  To  deprive  of 
courage,  conhdence,or  moral  energy; 
to  dishearten,  dispirit.      1481  — 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  or  stat 
(NED,  intr.  for  reft).  To  be  de- 
prived of,  to  lose  courage  or  con- 
hdence.     Obs. 

1.5.53  Bale  Vocacyon  in  Ilarl. 
Misc.,  Because  that  poore  (".hurclie 
shulde  not  ulLerly  discouraj^e,  in  her 
extreme  adversilees. 

[1574  Hellowes  Gneuara's  Fam. 
Ep.,  Scipio  considering  the  Auman- 
tines  to  increase  in  pride,  and  the  Ro- 
manes to  discourage.] 

Disjoint,  orig.  from  disjoint, 
ppl.  a  (  <  OF.  disjoint  <  L  dis- 
Junctns],  but  in  some  uses  treated 
as  f.  joint,  sb. 

I.  Pra?d.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  put  out  of  joint: 
to  disturb,  destroy  the  due  con- 
nexion and  orderly  arrangement  of, 
to  dislocate,  wrench^  dismember. 
Also  fty.  c   1420— 

II.  Praed.  obj.  or  sta  t. 
(NED.  i>dr.  for  reft.  s.  v.  disjoint 
4).  To  be  brought,  to  come  into 
disconnexion 

[1605  Shaks-  Macb.,  Let  the  frame 
of  things  disioynt.] 

18SS  Hnrppy's  May..  A  hund- 
red cottages  overturn  .  .  (piivor. 
disjoint. 

1890  Constance  .Smith  Riddle  L. 
Haviland,  Neither  will  the  great 
scheme  of  things  disjoint,  because  your 
lover  has  left  vou. 
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Disorder,  app.  a  nioditicaliun 
of  earlier  desordene,  disordeine  vh, 
OF.  desordener,  after  order  vb. 
{P/sorder  sb.  is  app.  later). 

1.  l^ranl.  act.  orcaus.  Note 
llie  trans,  sense:  To  put  out  of  or- 
der; to  destroy  tlie  regular  arrange- 
ment of;  to  throw  into  disorder  or 
confusion;  to  disarrange,  derange^ 
upset.     1177  — 

II.  Praid.  obj.  or  stat. 
(NED.  intr.  for  re/I)  To  be  brought, 
to  come  into  confusion.      Obs. 

1523  Ld.  Bernehs  Froiss,  The 
halayle  of  the  marshals  began  to 
ilysoi-iler,  liy  reason  of  the  shot  of  the 
archers. 

Digest,  pra^d.  obj.  or  stat.; 
see  cat.   F.  s.  v.  dif/est  II   1. 

Dissolve  <  L.  dissolvere  to 
hDosen    asnndei-,    disunite,  dissolve. 

i.  Pra^d.  act.  or  cans.  Note 
the  trans,  senses:  ( 1 )  To  de- 
stroy the  physical  integrity;  to 
disintegrate,  decompose.  Now  rare 
or  obs.  exc.  as  associated  with 
other  senses).  1382—  (2)  To  melt 
or  reduce  into  a  liquid  conditioi]. 
1382  —  (3)  In  various  fig.  appli- 
cations of  senses  1  and  2.  esp. 
To  melt  or  soften  the  heart  or 
feelings  of  1509—  cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
dissolve  I.   2.   3. 

II.  Prged.  obj.  or  stat. 
(NED.  intr.  s.  v.  dis.<^oh-e  13.  14). 
To  be  brought,  to  come  into  dis- 
integration, dissolution  in  various 
senses  (earliest  record,  1420).  Quots. 
1592,  1718,  1873  =  pned.  obj. 
A:  attrib.  or  praed.  attrib.  (to 
have  the  quality  of  being  dis- 
solved or  of  losing  its  consoli- 
dation). 

c  U2()  Pallad.  on  Hush.,  A 
multitude  of  reysons  puld  they  lali.e, 
And  myglitely  with  yerdes  first  hem 
bete,  Until  this  with  \he  grapes  so 
desolve. 


MSI  Caxton  Mjirr.  Per/.,  All 
(le  world  .  .  sh;d  desolue  A.'  Caylle. 

Kilo  Shak-s.  Temp.,  The  great 
Glolie  itselie,  Yea,  .-ill  wliicii  it  inherit, 
shall  dissolue.   . 

1S!2()  Shixlicv  Ode  1o  Liberty, 
As  summer  clouds  dissolve,  nnbui- 
thened  of  tlieir  ruin. 

— c  145U  St.  Cuthbert,  |>e  i.ay- 
nyms  pride  it  sail  expire.  .Vnd  ilissohie 
as  wax  at  fyre. 

1592  Shaks.  Ven.  cfc  Ad.,  Wiial 
wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with 
tempering? 

1697  Dkvden  Virg.  Georg.,  While 
Mountain  Snows  dissolve  against  the 
Sun. 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav., 
Tlie  fruit  [hananaj  put  into  your  mouth, 
dissolves  and  yeelds  a  most  incom- 
parable relish. 

1718  QuiNCY  Compl.  Disp.,  We 
find  Sugar  will  dissolve  in  the  strongest 
Solution  of  Common  Salt  that  can  be 
made. 

1873  A.  W.  Williamson  Chem. 
for  Students,  defiant  gas  dissolves 
considerably  in  water. 

Distil(  I)  <  L.  distillure,  more 
correctly  dcstillcire  to  drip  or  trickle 
down,  drop,  distil 

I.  Pra;d.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  subject  to  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation.    1398  —  . 

II.  Praid.  obj.,or  stat.,  or  act. 
(NED.  intr.  s.  v.  distil{l)  6)  To 
undergo  distillation;  to  become  va- 
porized and  then  condensed  into  li- 
quid; to  drop,  pass,  or  condense 
from  the  still. 

c  1400  Lanfran&s  Cirurg., 
Make  a  fier  aboute  pe  pott  pat  is  aboue 
|)e  erjie  t^ii'  |)ere  wole  dislille  oile  into 
[je  pott  |:al  is  bine]ie. 

1471  Ripley  Comp.  Alch.,  Than 
Oyle  and  Water  wyth  AVater  shall 
dystyll. 

1641  French  Distill..  The  oyle 
wliich  first  distils  .  .  must  be  kept  apart. 

1S78  Huxley  Phgsiogr.,  The  li- 
([uid  .  .  distils  over  in  a  state  of  purity. 
Jig.  1625  Bacon  Ess.,  Religion, 
The  outward  Peace  of  the  Church, 
Distilleth  into  Peace  of  Consci- 
ence. 
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Ditch  <  difch  sb.  <  OE.  d'lr. 

I.  I'raMl.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  dig  ditches  or  fur- 
rows in  for  i)ur[)Oses  of  drainage 
or  irrigation;  to  provide  with  ditches. 
1393-. 

[I.  Fried,  ohj  ,  or  stat.,  or 
act.  (NED.  iiitr.)  Of  the  earth: 
To  be  made,  to  become  ditchy;  to 
open  u|)  into  furrows  or  chasms. 
Obs. 

1483  CIaxton  Gold  Leg.,  There 
cam  a  woman  wliicli  mcruaylled  moclie 
liow  lliertlie  claue  &  dyclied  by  hit 
self  onelye  by  llie  toucbyiiy  of  the 
holy  mannes  Staffe. 


dry. 


Dry  <  OE.    drygean    f.  drijge 


I.  Pned.  act.  or  cans.  Note 
the  trans,  sense:  To  make  dry 
(e.  (J.  by  wiping,  rubbing,  exposure 
to  heat  or  air,  draining,  etc.);  to 
rid,  deprive,  or  exhaust  of  moisture. 
c    888—. 

II.  Pra,Hl.  obj.  or  attrib.  (NED. 
intr.)  To  be  made,  to  become 
dry.  Quot.  1300  -  pnvd.  obj. 
&  attrib.  or  prad.  attrib.  (  =  to 
admit  of  being  dried,  to  have  the 
quality  of  (not)  becoming  dry). 

c  1200  Trin.  Coll.  Horn.,  Sum 
of  t^e  sed  ful  uppe  |)e  ston  and  dride 
|iere. 

a  1300  Cursor  M..  He  is  welle 
jie  neuer  sal  dri. 

[c  1420  Pallad.  on  Hush.,  The 
see  grauel  is  lalle.st  for  to  drye.j 

[1870     C.     F.     GOKBON     CuMMINti    hi 

Gd.   Words,  Masses  of  apricots  spread 
out  to  dry  in  the  sun.] 

Dwarf    <   dwarf  sb.    <   OE. 
diveonj. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  or  caus. 
Trans.:  To  render  dwarf  or 
dwarfish  (in  various  senses),  a 
1626-. 

II.  Pra^d.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  iiitr.)  To  be  rendered,  to 
become  dwarf  or  dwarlish. 


I.S33  Tknnyson  Poems,  By  him 
[Mark  Aiiloiiy|  L;rcat  rumpey  dwarfs 
and  suffers  pain. 

£che,  obs.  <  (»E.  ecaii^ucan  - 
OTeut.  '^aukjuii,  f.  ^aukan  str.  vb. 
(Golli.  aukan,  ON.  auku),  elsewhere 
only    in    pa.   pple.    OE.   Z'acen,  OS. 
okan. 

I.  Pra'd.  act.  or  caus. 
Trans.:  To  enlarge,  Hugment,  in- 
crease,  a   1000—. 

II.  Prad.  obj  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.)  Of  a  'pace":  To  be 
quickened,   to  increase. 

I(i44  QoARLEs  S/tcj^/i.  Orac,  How 
cAch  envious  pace  Vies  to  be  thst, 
and  eches  for  tlie  place. 

Enhance  <AF.  enhauncer,  prob. 
a  mere  corruption  of  OE.  enhancer 
<  late  L.  *inaltiare  <  altii^ 
high. 

I.  Prad.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  lift,  raise,  set  up. 
Obs.  1388—16..  (2)  In  various 
fig.  or  immaterial  senses,  with  per- 
sonal obj.,  e.  g.  to  exalt  in  dignity, 
rank,  estimation,  etc.  c.  1374 —  (3) 
To  raise  (prices,  value);  to  increase 
(charges,  etc.).   1542 — . 

II.  Prad.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.)  Of  prices:  To  be  in- 
creased, to  rise.   Obs. 

1494  Fabyan  Chron.,  Corne  tlic 
yere  folovvynge  was  scant,  whereof 
Llie  pryce  this  yere  i)egan  to  en- 
iniuncc. 

Enkindle  <  en  +  kindle  vb. 

I.  Prad.  act.  or  caus. 
Trans.:  To  cause  (a  (lame,  etc.)  to 
blaze  up.  Chiefly  fig.  1583  —  ;  To 
set  (a  combustible)  on  lire.  In  lit. 
sense.   Obs.  or  ardi.   1548  —  . 

II.  Prad.  obj.  or  stat. 
(NED.  intr.)  To  take  lire;  to  burst 
fortli  in  flame  (NED.);  to  be  brought, 
to  come  into  the  stale  of  burning. 
Quot.    1747    also  =  prad.    exist. 
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l.jol!  (luiMAi.i)  ii. Cicero's  l>atlc!<. 
Tliuse  lliiiii;s  wlieniiito  rno:<t  men 
inkiiidled  \vitli  irreedinesse  Ijoe 
haled. 

[171-7  llAi.Ks  in  Fhil.  Trans  .  . 
Tlio.se  wlio  have  been  on  high  Hills 
have  observed  Lij^hleninjr  to  inkiiuile 
amoiiL,'  Ihe  Clouds.] 

Evolve,  proid  obj.  or  slal.; 
see  cat.  D.  s.  v.  evolve  II    i. 

Feather  <  OE  gefidrian  f.  Ihe 
si).,  lo  wliich  ii  has  been  assimi- 
lated in   lonn  from   14*^''  c. 

I.  Pried,  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  cover  or  furnish 
with   feathers,  c.   888 — . 

11.  {'rged.  obj.  or  allrib. 
(NED.  i/dr.  for  reft.  s.  v.  feather  4). 
Of  a  bird:  To  be  provided  willi, 
to  get  its  feathers,  to  become 
fledged.    ?  Ohs.  exc.  dial. 

use,  Bk.  St.  Albans.  When 
they  bene  vnclosed  and  begynneth  to 
t'eder  any  thyng  of  lengthe. 

[1659  D.  Pell  Improv.  Sea.  The 
Vulture  .  .  beholds  her  young  to  thrive 
and  feather.] 

Feel  <  OE.  felan  -  OE.  gi- 
folian,  OHG,  fuolen,  <  West  Germ. 
*fdljan. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  or  perc.  Note 
the  trans,  main  senses:  To  examine 
or  explore  by  touch,  c  893  — ;  To 
perceive,  be  conscious  of  a  sensation, 
a    1000  —  . 

II.  Pried,  obj.  or  alt  rib. 
(NED.  used  (like  taste,  smell)  in 
quasi-passive  sense  with  comple- 
ment s.  v.  feel  III).  To  be  felt 
as  having  a  specified  (juality;  to 
produce  a  certain  impression  on 
the  senses  {esp.  that  of  touch)  or 
the  sensibilities;  to  seem.  Quots. 
1768,  1862  =  praid.  obj.  or  prsed. 
depend.,  since  the  object  of  the 
sense-impression  is  expressed.  Cf 
Essay  I.   53. 


1 1  "iN  1  1  'liTTiK  (i iKizzo'ti  Cir.  Con  r.. 
fhu  lianile.   .  feeling  to  bee  rough.] 

hiO.')  llooKE  Microgr.,  The  sub- 
stance of  it  feels.  .  exactly  like  a 
very  line  piece.  .  of  (Chamois  leather. 

KiUi-  Ace.  Scv.  Late  Vog.. 
11  il  feels  heavy.  .  .  then  we  give 
him   more  Rope. 

17()S  J,  Bybon  Narr.  Patagonia. 
The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and 
felt  particularly  so  to  us. 

18"J5  A.  C.\LDc:LEL'(in  True.  S. 
Amcr.,  The  air  felt  chilly. 

184-i  Lady  Fullehton  Ellen 
Middlcton.  11  felt  to  me  as  if  the 
air  had  grown  lighter. 

1885  E.  Garret  At  ang  Cost, 
Not  then  could  she  understand  how 
il  fell  to  lie  wakeful  at  nights. 

H.  G.  Wells  Stolen  Bacillus. 
etc.  (Tauchn.)  ch.  iv.  1  coultl  not 
think  what  it  wa.s  thai  fell  like  a 
weight  upon  my  chest. 

Fill  <  OE.  fgllan,  OS.  falliau, 
OHG.  fullan  <  OTeut.  *fHllja)i 
f.   *fullo-  adj.   'full". 

1.  Prged.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  (1)  To  make  full, 
a  1000  —  .  (2)  Naiit.  Of  the  wind: 
To  cause  (the  sails)  to  swell,  to 
distend.  1610 —  (3)  To  satisfy,  sati- 
ate, a  1300—  (4)  To  fill  tip  =  To 
till  to  repletion,  to  stop  up,  etc. 
1596—  cf.  xNED.  s.  v.  fill  1.  4, 
10,    17. 

II.  Pragd.  obj.  or  alt  rib.  (stat. 
cf  3)  (NED.  infr.  s.  v.  fill  3,  4  b.  10 
b,  16  b,  17  i.)  (1)  To  be  made,  to 
become  full  either  in  a  material 
or   immaterial  sense. 

ll(i()7  Shaks.  Timon.  'f he  one  is 
tilling  still,  iieuer  compleal. | 

1685  Cotton  tr.  Montaigne,  A 
soul  stretches  and  dilates  itself  pro- 
porlioiiahly  as  it  fills. 

1713  Guardian.  In  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  town  hits. 

I85(J  Tennyson  In  Mem..  Twice 
a  day  Ihe  Severn  fills. 

fi.    Of  a  list,  etc.:  To  be  lilled 

up.      Obs. 
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1710  Loud.  Gaz..  The  Lultery 
for  two  Milliujis  of  Florins  fills  with 
gi'c;il.  Success. 

(2)  Of  u  sail:  To  be  made, 
to  become  full  of  wiud. 

18o5  Makhyat  Pirate,  The  jilj 
lilled  as  liie  fri^Mte  rounded  to. 

(3)  To  be  rendered,  to  become 
satisfied  or  satiated.    Ohs. 

c  i;:5oO  R.   Brunnk    Chron.     Wace, 
Sniie    afterward    |>ey    flllede   of  Leyie. 
15912  Shaks.  Ven.  &  Ad.,  Gluliou- 
like  she  feeds,  yet  never  hlletli. 

( i)  Of  the  bed  of  a  sea:  to  be 
(11  led   uj),  to  silt  up. 

16"J5  Woodward  Nat.  Hist. 
Earth,  Keither  tlie  Palus  Moeotis . . 
nor  any  other  Seas,  fill  up,  or  hy  de- 
grees grow  shallower. 

Film  <  /ilm   sb.  <  OE.  filnien. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Trans:  To 
cover  with  or  as  with  a  film.  Also 
to  film  ocer.    1602  —  . 

II.  Pra^d.  obj.  or  attril). 
(NED.  intr.  for  reft).  To  be,  to 
become  covered  with  a  film  (as  the 
eyes);  to  grow  dim  or  obscure  as 
though  covered  with  a  film. 

181-4'  Mrs.  Browning  Dead  Pan, 
Straight  her  eyeballs  filmed  withhorror. 
1850  Neale  Med.  Hymns,    Eyes 
are  filming  o'er  in  death. 

Fire  <  fire  sb.  <  OE.  fyr  = 
OUG.  fiUr^fiHr,  etc.  OE  ha.df'i)rian, 
recorded  once  in  sense  'to  supply 
with  tiring.' 

I.  Praed.  act.  or  caus. 
Note  the  trans,  senses:  (l)  To 
set  on  fire,  a  1400  —  ;  to  light, 
kindle,  ignite  (anything  intended  for 
the  purpose),  1393—  (2j  fig.  To 
set  (a  person)  on  fire,  to  inflame, 
heat,  animate.  Also,  to  kindle  or 
inflame  (a  passion,  etc.)  .  a  1225  — 
(3)  To  discharge  or  Jet  off  (a  gun, 
etc.  1530—  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  fire  2, 
3.    12. 


II.  Praid.  obj.  (NED.  intr 
s  V.  /ire  4,  5,  14).  (1)  I'raed. 
obj.  or  stat.  To  calcli  fire,  to  be 
kindled  or  ignited.  In  quot.  1018 
-  to  be  burnt  or  to  burn  (Juot. 
1774  =  pra^d.  obj.  A:  attrib.  oi- 
praid.  attrib.  (  =  to  admit  of  being 
fired,  to  have  the  quality  of  calcli ing 
fire  (easily). 

a  1GI8  Raleu;h  Apol.,  For  1  will 
fire  with  the  Gallioones  if  it  come  lo 
extreamity. 

1G81  Loud.  Gaz.,  In  this  Figlit, 
the  Frigat  fired  twice. 

1774  GoLDSM.  Nat.  Hist.,  Gun- 
powder will  readily  fire  with  a  spark. 

(b)  pg.  To  become  inflamed, 
or  heated,  or  excited;  to  be 
set  on  fire.  Quot.  1004  =  pra^d. 
obj.  A:  attrib.  or  pra?d.  attrib. 
[=  to  admit  of  being  inflamed,  to 
have  the  quahty  of  catching  fire 
(easily)]. 

IGOi  Mahston  Malcontent,  Wo- 
men are  flax,  and  will  fire  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

174'.)  Fielding  Tom  Jones.  Tlie 
jjarson   .  .  fired  at  this  informal  ton. 

18;]!2  Examiner.Hls  hearts  swells, 
and  his  imagination  fires. 

(2)  Prajd.  obj  or  act.  Of 
a  gun  etc:  To  go  off,  to  be   fired. 

KjtiS  Loud.  Gaz.,  The  Gun  fired, 
killing  two  men. 

Flat  <  fiat  a.  <  ON.  fiatr 
(Sw.  flat). 

I.  Praid  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  make  flat  in  shape. 
1613- 

II.  Pr;td.  obj.  or  stat. 
(NED.  intr.)  To  be  made,  to  be- 
come flat  in  shape.      Obs. 

1()70  Cotton  Espernon,  A  Hiu- 
•piehussshot  .  .  that  ])assing  througli 
one  of  his  cheeks  .  .  Halted  upon  his 
Gorget. 

Fortify  <  F.  fortifier  <  L. 
fortifirnre. 
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T.  Pra^d.  act.  Trans.:  To 
make  strong  (in  various  senses). 
(•    1150  — 

II.  Praid.  obj.  or  stat  (allrib. 
(|iiol.  I(i05  to  increa.-^e)  (NED.  i>Ur] 
To  gain  strength,  grow  strong, 
to    be    made  strong.   Ohs. 

1005  Bacox  Adf.  Learn..  How 
tiiov   ftlie  affections]  gather  and  fortify. 

l(ir),s  Evelyn  Fr.  Gard.,  Le;ivin,u- 
Ilio  least  to  bear  seed,  and  that  tlie 
plant  may  fortifie. 

Frenchify  <  French  a.  +  i-fi/. 

I.  Pried,  act.  or  cans.  Trans.: 
Til  make  French  in  form  or  cha- 
racter, render  French-like.  159:2  — 
II.  Prajd.  obj.  or  at  t  rib. 
(XED.  intr.)  To  be  made,  to  be- 
come French  in  ideas,  manners, 
etc. 

1775  J.  Jekyll  Corr.,  'Tis  in 
these  domesticated  visits  one  French- 
ifies most. 

Fret  <  OE.  freian  =  OHG. 
fre~~a)i,  Goth,  fra-itan  <  OTeut. 
*fra-  +  *etan.  hi  OE.  the  sense 
is  'to  eat,  devour'  (chiefly  of  ani- 
mals) and  trunsf.  'to  devour,  con- 
sume, destroy';  both  senses  are 
obs.  in  late  ME. 

1.  Praid.  act.  or  caus.  Note 
the  trans,  senses:  To  gnaw,  to 
consume,  torture  or  wear  away  by 
gnawing,  (now  only  of  small  ani- 
mals), a  1200  —  ;  transf.  of  slow 
and  gradual  destructive  action,  as 
of  frost,  rust,  disease,  chemical 
corrosives,  friction,  the  waves,  etc., 
a  1226 — :  fg  chielly  of  the  pas- 
sions, etc.:  to  devour,  consume, 
torment,  c  1200-  cf.  NED.  /W/ 
2.   3. 

II.  Prasd.  obj.  or  stal 
(NED.  intr.  for  refl.  s.  v.  fret  7).  To 
be,  to  become  eaten,  corroded,  or 
worn ;  to  waste  or  w^ear  away;  to 
decay,  become  corrupt.  Also  with 
asioider,  off)  out.   —    Obs. 


lIS(j  Bk.  St.  Albans,  And  that 
;^ame  penne  siialle  I'rete  asunder,  and 
tall  a  way. 

!54o  AscMAM  Toxoph..  Houe.^ 
moost  comnionlye  freate  vnder  tiie 
liande  .  .    for   the  lieete  of  the  iiand 

15'.);-]  DaAYTON  Idea.  Metals  doe 
waste,  and  fret  with  Cankers  Rust. 

17()l  Haddington  Forest-frees, 
They  [Alder  trees]  fretted  at  the  lop 
and  died. 

ISOi  Abebnethy  Surg.  Ohscrv.. 
The  wound  fretted  out  into  a  sure. 

Fur  <  OF.  f'orrer  (mod.  F.  fourrcr) 
to  line,  envelop,  encase,  sheathe; 
a  Com.  Rom.  vb.  f.  Teut.  *fd()ro — . 
I.  Pra^d.  act.  or  caus.  Note 
the  trans,  sense:  To  coat  or  co- 
ver witli  fur  or  morbid  matter. 
1593  — 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  or  slat.  (NED. 
i)dr.)  To  be  brought,  to  come  into 
a  furred  condition.  Quot.  !  70G  and 
Mod.  quot.  =  prged.  obj.  &  at t rib. 
or  pra^d.  attrib.  (=  to  have  the 
quality  of  being  or  becoming  furred). 

Kilo  Crooke  Body  of  Man, 
A  little  skill  to  cleere  and  dresse  the 
wheeles  may  keepe  this  watch  of  his 
life  [the  heart]  in  motion,  which 
otherwise  will  furre  vp  an^i  stand  in 
his  dissolution. 

a  170G  E.    Bayxard    Health.     For 
too  much  Meat  the  Bowels  fur. 

Mod.     This  kettle  soon  furs. 

Gravel  <  gravel  sb.  <  OF. 
gravel(l)e,  dim.  of  OF.  grave  gravel, 
coarse  sand. 

I.  Praid.  caus.  or  act. 
Note  the  trans,  sense:  Farriery. 
To  injure  (a  horse  or  its  feet)  by 
particles  of  gravel  or  sand  being 
forced  between  the  shoe  and  the 
hoof.  —  Since  a  logical  subj.  does 
not  readily  present  itself,  the  verb 
is  generally  used  in  the  passive 
form.      1593  — 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  or  slat. 
(NED.  intr)  To  be  bi ought,  to 
come  into  a  gravelled  contlition. 
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17o7  Bracken  Farrier ij  linpr.. 
By  >iic!i  iiijiidiciuiis  I'raflice  lliu  ilurye 
often  gr;ivel.s. 

Heap  <  OE.  hcitplan  ^  OHG. 
huii/y>ii;   dt'iiv.    oC  llu'  conx'sp.   sb. 

I  P  iixi  d.  a  cl.  Note  llie  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  make,  form,  gather, 
or  cast  into  a  heap;  to  pile  iq), 
amass,  accumulate;  to  pile  one  tiling 
upon  another  so  as  to  form  a  heap, 
c.  1000—  (2)  Iransf.  and  fiy.  To 
amass,  accumulate,  to  add  many 
things  together  or  one  thing  to  an- 
other. Often  with  ttp,  together,  c. 
1200" 

11.  Pried,  obj.,  or  attrib  ;  or 
act.  (quot.  18'JO)  (cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
heap  1  b,  2  b)  (1)  (NED.  intr.  iov 
jjass.)  To  be  heaped,  to  form,  to 
fall  so  as  to  form  a  heap  or  hea[)s. 
(Chiefly  U.   S.) 

1890  Harper's  Mag.,  Fallen 
avalanclies  lieap  wliilely  al  iutervalrf 
below. 

(2)  (NED.  inir.  for  re/I.  or 
pass.)  Transf.  and  fig.  To  be  heaped; 
to  increase.   Obs. 

c  1400  Destr.  Troy,  Thes  haniies 
so  iieterly  hepit  in  his  mynde. 

1508  Dunbar  Tiia  Mariit  Wenicn. 
And  311  hatrent  1  hid  within  my  hert 
all:  Bot  quhilis  it  hepit  so  huge  [etc.]. 
1581  Pettie  Giiazzo'sCiv.  Conv., 
The  preasse  of  people  which  heaj^eth 
togeLlier  at  the  judgriient  place. 

Might,  arch.,  in  form  it  repre- 
sents the  pa.  t.  of  OE.  hdfan,  ME. 
hoten  {-  Goth,  haitun),  i.  e.  OE. 
held  (orig.  reduplicated  =■  Goth 
halhait),  ME  hight,  later  Jiighfe 
(with  weak  ending),  later  again 
hight  (by  the  general  suppression 
of  final  -e).  From  li^^  to  18^'^ 
c.  hight  was  extended  to  the  pres. 
t.  (sometimes  with  person-endings) 
and  to  the  infinitive.  The  pa. 
pple.,  OE.  (ge)haten,  ME.  (i)hdten, 
assumed  c.  1300  also  the  form  of 
the   pa.   t.)   <•   e.   hight    (also  het     - 


OE.  hei,  contr.  of  heht).  The  only 
parts  of  the  vb.  which  remain  in 
literary  use  are  the  pa  pple.  hight 
'called',  and  the  kindred  pa.  t.  hight 
"was  called',  both  conscious  archa- 
isms   unknown    to  ordinary    prose. 

!.     PraMl.  act.  Note  the  trans 
sense:    To  call,  to  name,  c  893 

11.  Pr.ed.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  iiitr.)  To  be  called,  have 
01-  boar  the  name. 

(1)  In  the  medio-passive  form. 
OE.  hdtte,  pi.  hCitfon  (pres,  and 
pa.  t.)  or  their  ME.  descendants; 
the  only  trace  in  Eng.  of  the  OTeut. 
medio-passive  voice  =  Goth,  haitada, 
pi.  haitanda  (pres.  t.). 

c   897  K.  J^^Lv^zxiGregorifsPast.. 
On  OaTm  hocum  ')e  hiitton  Apocali]>sin. 

c  1000  Ags.    Gasp.,    Hu    ne  hallo 
hys  modor  Maria V 

c  1200  Trin.    Coll.    Horn.,    jie  si.\ 
werkes  of  brihtnesse  hatten  jais. 

c  1330  R.    Brunnk    Chron.,    Oxen 
hate  t)e  loim,  |)er  |)e  l»odv  felle. 

1377  Lancl.  p.  Fl.  B,  Hertehatto 
|ie  [lijerher  l>at  it  in  groweth. 

1398  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  K.. 
A  man  hat  [1535  hight,  158'i  is 
called]  antrapos  in  Grew. 

c  1460  Toioneley    Myst..    A   good 
yoman  my  master  hat. 

(2)  in  the  active  form: 

a  1000  Coedmon's  Gen..  Sehehsia 
hfilan  sceolde  Satan  sii>(3an. 

a  1^200    Trin.     Coll.      Horn.,     [lis 
child  shal  hoten  godes  prophete. 

a  1225    Juliana,        Hire      flesch- 
liclie  leader  allriean  hehte. 

a  1300    Cursor     M.     (Coll.).     !>ar 
I'or  hight  [v.r  .  hejt]  sec  virago. 

c  1340  Cursor     M    (P'airf.).     Tel 
me  man  quat  |iou  hijt. 

1470—85  Malory  Arthur.  What 
lielelh  your  ladv  and  where  dwelletli 
sheV 

1523  Lu.  Bekmers  Froiss.,  Sir, 
sayde  he,  I  hyght  lohan  of  Helenes, 
but  what  is  your  nameV 

KiOO  FAUiKAX  Tasso,  He  sends 
theiu   to  I  he  fort  that  Sion  bights. 

a    !(i43  W.    Cartwight    Ordinary, 
How  hlglitclh  she.  say  youV 
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Hull  <  htill  sb.  <  UE,  hulii 
liusk,  from  ablaut  grade  Iml-  of 
he'lan  to  cover. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
remove  the  hull,  shell,  or  husk 
of;  to  strip  of  the  outer  covering. 
1398  — 

II.  Praid.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  ;•<>/?.).  To  lose  the 
hulls  (NED.);  to  be  hulled.  Ohs. 
c  lioO  T^vo  Cookery -hks.,  Take 
whete  .  .  an  slainpe  with  a  peslel  lyl 
it  hole. 

Ilumine  <  F.  iUuwiner  <  L. 
illumindre. 

I.  Pra^d.  act.  or  caus.  Note 
the  trans,  sense:  To  hght  up,  shed 
light  upon;  to  shine  upon  or  into; 
to  light  up  in  token  of  rejoicing  or 
honour.    1375  — 

II.     Prsed.    obj.     or     attrib. 

(NED.  intr.).     To  become  light  or 

bright ;     to    be    illuminated.     Quot. 

1801   also  =  praed.  act.,  to  set  out 

I      illuminations. 

1500— 'iO  Dunbar  Thistle  &  Rose. 
AH  the  houss    illumynit  of  hir  leniys. 

Ibid.,  Ah  the  land  illamynit  of 
the  licht. 

1773  J.  Ro.^s  Fratricide,  The 
clouds  up-rise,  and  Heav'n's  dai'k  he- 
misphere llluniine.s  as  they  pass. 

1801  Anna  Seward  Lett..  Our 
city  illumines  to-morrow. 

immortalize  <  immortal, a..  +ize 
cf.   F.  immortaliser . 

I.  Praed.  act.  Trans.:  To  ren- 
der immortal;  also  fig.   1566  — . 

II.  Praed.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr).  To  be  made,  to  become 
immortal,  to  attain  enduring  fame. 
rare. 

1737    Pope    Hot.    Ep.,     Say    at 
what    age    a    Poet    grows    divineV  . 
End    all    dispute;    and    fix    the    year 
precise  When  British  bards  begin  fim- 
mortalize '? 

Improve,  in  16*^^  c.  en-,  em- 
proire  <  AF.  en-,  etnprower,  enprou- 
■wer,  emprover. 


I.  Pried,  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  To  make  greater  in 
amount  or  degree,  augment,  magnify. 
Ohs.  1509  —  1771.  To  advance  or 
raise  to  a  better  quality  or  condi- 
tion, to  increase  the  value  or  ex- 
cellence of,  to  make  better.  (The 
prevailing  modern  sense).  1617 —  cf 
NED.  s.  V.  improve  4,  5. 

Prffid.  obj.  or  stat.  (NED. 
intr.  s.  V.  improve  10).  To  be 
brought,  to  come  into  a  state  of 
higher  development.  Earliest  quot. 
of  the  intr.  sense,  1650.  A  con- 
verted sense  is  salient  in  the  fol- 
lowing quots. 

[1727  Swift  To  n  Young  Lady, 
It  is  a  shame  for  an  english  lady  not 
to  relish  such  discourses,  not  to  im- 
prove by  them.] 

1805  Pike  Sources  Mississ.. 
Their  situation  improves  by  a  com- 
munication with  the  whites. 

Indent  <  in  +  dent  v.  cf.  NED. 
note. 

I.  Prced.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  form  as  a  dint,  dent,  or 
depression ;  to  strike  or  force  in- 
wards so  as  to  form  a  dent  or 
hollow;  to  impress,  c  1400 — -; 
to  make  a  dint  or  dints  in  the  sur- 
face of  (a  thing),  c   158G  — 

II.  Prsd.  obj.  or  Stat.  (NED. 
intr.)  To  receive  or  take  an  inden- 
tation; to  be,  become  indented  or 
furrowed. 

1653  A.  Wilson  Jas.  1.,  His 
countenance  had  indented  with  Age 
before  he  was  old. 

Inebriate  <  inebriate  ppl.  a.  or 
its  source  L.  inebriut-us,  pa.  ppl. 
of  incbriare  to  intoxicate. 

I.  Praid.  caus.  Trans.:  To 
make  drunk;  intoxicate,  1555 — ; 
transf.  and  fig.  to  intoxicate  in 
mind  or  feeling,  etc.,   1447  — 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  or  Stat.  (NED. 
intr.)  To  be  brought,  to  come  into 
a   state  of  intoxication.     Obs.  rare. 
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IG'iO  Bacon  Sylva,  Quantities 
of  Fish  .  .  when  they  come  into  the 
Fresh  Water,  do  iiiehriate  and  turn 
vp  their  Bellies  .  . 

Infect  <  L.  infect-,  ppl,  stem 
uf  inficere  to  dip  in,  stain,  im- 
pregnate. 

I.  Prsed.  caus.  or  act.  Note 
the  trans,  senses :  To  affect,  influ- 
ence, or  imbue  with  some  quality  or 
property  by  immersion  or  infusion. 
To  impregnate  or  taint  with  delete- 
rious qualities ;  to  fill  (the  air,  etc.) 
with  the  germs  of  disease,  to  render 
injurious  to  health,  c  1375 — .  To 
affect  with  disease,  c  1386 —  cf. 
NED.  s.   V.  infect.    1,   3,  4. 

II.  Prfed.  obj.  orstat.  (NED. 
intr.  s.  V.  infect  11).  To  be 
brought,  to  come  into  an  infected 
condition.     Obs. 

c  1420  Pallacl.  on  Hush.,  Lest 
tliey  [wines]  enfecte  is  ferther  now  to 
Irete. 

1500—20  Dunbar  Poems,  This 
terrible  n)onsteris  sail  togidder  thrist  . . 
Quliillall  the  air  infeck  of  thair  pvsoun. 

a  1529  Skelton  Image  IjJocr., 
Nowe  with  sondi-y  sectes  The  world 
sore  infectes. 

1.589  CoGAN  Haven  Health,  All 
infected  in  a  manner  at  one  instant, 
by  reason  of  a  dampe  or  mist  which 
arose. 

Inflame  <  OF.  enftcwi{m)er  < 
L.  inflammdre  <  in-  +  fiamma 
llame. 

1.  Pra?d.  act.  or  caus.  Note 
the  trans,  senses:  (1)  To  cause  to 
blaze  or  burst  into  flames;  to  set 
on  fire,  to  kindle.  1382—  (2)  pg.  To 
set  on  file  with  passion,  strong 
feeling,  or  desire;  to  excite  passion- 
ately, a  1340—  (3)  To  heat,  make 
hot;  es^i.  to  raise  (the  body  or 
blood)  to  a  feverish  or  morbid  heat; 
to  excite  inflammation  in.  1530 — 
II.  Prffid.  obj.  or  stat. 
(NED.  intr.  s.  v.  inflame  5,  G,  7). 
{\)    To  burst    into  flame,  to  catch 


fire,  to  be  inflamed.  Quot.  1794  also 
=  to  admit  of  being  inflamed  (  = 
prsed.  obj.  &  attrib.)  or  to  have 
the  quality  of  (not)  burning  (=. 
praed.  attrib.) 

1638  Sir  T.  Herbert  Trav.,  Lonf,' 
becalmed,  whereby  the  ayre  inflam'd, 
and  Sea  gave  a  fierie  reflection. 

1794  G.  Adams  Nat.  &  Exp. 
Philos.,  It  does  not  inflame,  uidess 
mixed  with  atmospherical  or  with  vital 
air. 

1812  Sir  H.  Davy  Chem.  Philos. 
By  the  friction  of  solids  .  .  the  axle 
trees  of  carriages  sometimes    inflame. 

(2)  To  be  made,  to  become 
hot  or  excited  with  passion. 

1559  Mirr.  Mag.,  Jack  Cade.  1 
thereljy  enflamed  much  the  more. 

1824  Carlyle  Schiller,  1  know 
how  soon  your  noble  heart  inflames 
when  sympathy  and  humanity  appeal 
to  it. 

(3)  To  become  inflamed  under 
the  action  of  disease  or  stimulants; 
to  be  affected  with  inflammation. 

[1607  TopsELL  Four.-f.  Beasts. 
Sometime  the  liver  of  the  Fox  inflam- 
ethj. 

1892  Argosy,  He  was  compelled 
to  drink  sparingly  lest  his  head  should 
inflame. 

Invert  <  L,  inverttre  f.  in-  + 
vertere  to  turn,  Jit.  to  turn  out- 
side in. 

1.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the  trans 
sense:  To  reverse  in  regard  to 
position,  order,  or  sequence;  to 
turn  in  an  opposite  direction,  1533 
—  also  fig.  in  this  sense:  To  re- 
verse the  relations  of,  so  as  to 
produce  an  opposite  meaning,  state 
of  affairs,  etc.,  1552 —  cf.  NED. 
s.  V.  invert.  2. 

II.  Prred.  obj.  or  attrib.  (or 
Stat)  (NED.  intr.  s,  \.  invert.  5.) 
To  be  changed,  to  change  to  the 
opposite.    Obs. 

[1615  CIhapman  Odgss.,  Double 
not  needless  passion  on  a  heart  Whose 
joy    so    green  is,  and  so  apt  t'invert]. 


Pied,  categ.  and  pred.  change  in  Eng. 
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1813  T.  Busby  L^icretius  II. 
Comment.,  Till  their  natures  chanj,'e, 
and  tlieir  order  of  operation  invert. 

Knit  <  OE.  cuyttan,  a  deri- 
vative of  the  stem  in  OE.  cnotta 
knot  sb. 

I.  Proed.  act.  or  cans.  (cf. 
sense  3).  Note  the  trans,  senses: 
(1)  To  tie  in  or  with  a  knot;  to 
tie,  fasten,  bind,  attach,  join,  by  or 
as  by  knotting,  arch,  and  dial,  c 
1000-  (2)  To  draw  (the  brows) 
closely  together,  c  1386—  (3)  To 
conjoin  or  unite  closely  and  firmly 
(contiguous  members,  broken  parts) 
1578—  fig  1340-;  cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
knit.    1,  4,  6,   7. 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  (cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
knit  1  d,  4  b,  0  b  &  7  b.)  (1) 
Prajd.  obj.  or  attrib.  (NED. /;?<r.) 
To  be  knitted,  to  attach  itself,  ad- 
liere.    Obs. 

1.^71  GoLDiNc;  Calvin  on  Ps., 
Ileereunto  knilteth  rightuousnes.se,  as 
tlie  effect  of  the  cause. 

(2)  Praed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED  intr.  s.  v.  hnt  4  b.) 
Predicated  of  the  brows:  To  be  drawn 
together;  to  contract  (themselves). 

1SG12  J.  Grant  Crtjjf.  of  Guard, 
His  brows  knit  and  his  eyes  loured. 

(3)  Praed.  obj.  or  attrib.  «fc 
reciproc.  (NED.  intr.  or  intr.  for 
rfifl.)  [a)  To  be  brought,  to  come 
into  close  union  with,  to  grow  toge- 
ther; quot.  7nod.  -  pred.  obj.  & 
attrib.  or  prsed.  attrib.  (;?)  fig. 
To  unite  closely,  to  grow  together. 

(«)  1612  WooDALL  Surg.  Mate, 
Leaving  of  the  grief  undressed  for 
Iwo  daies,  that  the  veins  may  knit. 

Mod.  In  young  people  fraclurcd 
hones  soon  knit. 

(/!?)  1770  Langhornf.  Plutarch.  The 
city  .  .  is  broken  into  two  parts 
wliich  will  never  knit  again. 

Liberalize  <  liberal,  a.  +  ize. 

(a)  Pra-d.  act.  Trans.:  To 
render  liberal,  to  make  liberal- 
minded.      1774  —  . 


(b)  Pra^d.  obj  orstat.  (NED. 
intr.)  To  be  made,  to  become 
liberal  in  one's  ideas  or  principles. 

1848  Tail's  Mag.,  Russia  must 
liberalize,  or  be  convulsed. 

Lower,  pried,  obj.  or  attrib.; 
see  cat.   F.  s.   v.  lorver  II   2. 

Macerate  <  L.  macerat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  Diarerare. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  soften  by  steeping 
in  a  liquid,  with  or  without  heat; 
to  wear  away  or  separate  the  soft 
parts  of,  by  steeping.  Applied  also 
to  the  treatment  of  food  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  (2)  To  cause 
(the  body,  flesh,  etc.)  to  waste  or 
wear  away,  esp.  by  fasting.  1547  — 
II.  Prsed.  obj.  or  stat. 
(NED.  intr.  for  im.^s.  s.  v.  macerate  1 
b,  2  c.)  (1)  To  be  brought,  to  come 
into  a  macerated  state. 

[1610  B.  JoNsoN  AlcJi.,  Let  'heiri 
macerate,  together.] 

[1641  French  Distill.,  Beat  tlie 
spices  small  and  bruise  the  Hearbs. 
letting  them  macerate  twelve  houres.J 

1889  J.  M.  Duncan  Lect.  IHs. 
Worn.,  If  the  liquor  amnii  is  not  dis- 
cliarged  it  is  alisorljcd,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  uterus  either  macerate  or 
become  mummified. 

(2)  To  waste,  pine  away,  to 
be  macerated.     Obs. 

1599  Marston  Sco.  Villanie. 
Once  to  be  pursie  fat  Had  wont  be 
cause  that  life  did  macerate. 

Mar  <  OE.  merran  =  OS. 
merrian  to  cause  to  stumble,  to 
hinder,  OHG.  marren,  merren,  to 
hinder,  disturb;  Goth,  marzjan  to 
cause  to  stumble,  offend.  A  parallel 
formation  from  the  same  Teut. 
root  *)iiar.i-  appears  in  (JE  mearr- 
ian  to  go  astray,  err,  which  survived 
into  ME.  and  coincided  in  form 
with  OE.  merran. 

I.  Prajd.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  spoil,  impair,  c  897.  — 
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II  Pr.x'd.  obj.  or  stat.  (NED. 
intr.  for  ref  s.  v.  mar  2d.)  To  be 
brought,  to  come  into  a  deteriorated 
condition.    Ohs. 

c  12.^0  Hali  Meid.,  |)at  ha  [sc. 
liire  h'men  &  hire  wittes],  ne  merreii 
lie  forniealteii  |,urh  licomliche  lustes  i 
flesclie  fult^e. 

13  .  .  E.  E.  Allit.  P.,  Lo  al 
synkes  in  his  synne  &:  for  his  sake 
niaries ! 

|c  141-0  York,  Myst.,  My  mighte 
ant!  my  mayne  es  all  marrande,  Helpe, 
felowes,  in  faylhe  1  am  fallaiide.] 

1530  Palsgr.,  The  heste  thyng 
in  the  worlde,  if  it  he  myskept.  will 
marre  in  processe  of  tyme. 

1609  C.  Butler  Fem.  Mon.,  The 
Host  .  .  could  not  choose  in  that 
space  but  melt  and  marre. 


Mineralize  <  mineral  sb,  and 

a.  +  ize. 

I.  Praed.  act.  or  cans.  Note 
the  trans,  senses:  To  combine  with 
(a  metal)  so  as  lo  convert  (it)  into 
the  state  of  ore.  1655 — ;  To  con- 
vert into  a  mineral  substance. 
1799  — 

II.  Praed.  obj.  or  stat.  (NED. 
intr.  for  refi.)  To  be  brought,  to 
come  into  the  state  of  ore.  In  qnot.  fig. 

184-5  ]\lozLEY  Ess.,  Land,  A 
mind,  by  undergoing  a  certain  ordeal, 
mineralises  and  turns  into  hard  trans- 
parent crystal. 

Mortify  <  F.  mortifier  <  L. 
mortificcire.  f,  morti-,  mors.  Re- 
corded in  Eng.  already  1382  in 
sense:  to  deprive  of  life,  kill. 

1.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  Cookery.  To  make  (raw  meat, 
game,  etc.)  tender  by  hanging,  keep- 
ing, etc.  Ohs.  1594—  cf.  NED. 
s.  V.  mortify  6. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  or  stat.  (NED. 
intr.  for  pass.  s.  v.  mortify  G.)  To 
become  (to  be  made)  tender  by 
hanging,  keeping,  etc.    Ohs. 


1026  Bacon  Sylva,  Try  it  also 
witli  Capon  .  .  laid  abrcjad,  to  see 
whether  it  will  morlifie  and  become 
tender  sooner. 

[1718  OzELL  tr.  Tourneforfs 
Voy.,  They  presented  us  .  .  a  goat 
which  proved  very  good,  because  we 
let  it  mortify  some  hours]. 

Nettle  <  7iettle  sb.  <  OE. 
net(e)le. 

I.  Prajd.  act.  or  caus.  Note 
the  trans,  sense:  To  irritate,  vex, 
provoke,  pique.  1502  — :  in  pa. 
pple.  irritated,     a   1400 — 

II.  Prred.  obj.  or  stat 
(NED.  mtr.)  To  be  brought,  to 
come  into  an  irritated  state-rar^. 

1810  Splendid  Follies,  Milford 
.  .  began  to  nettle  at  the  fidgets  of 
his  visitor. 

Outwear   <  out  +  wear  vb. 

I.  Praed  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  wear  out,  wear  away;  to 
wear  down  to  nothing,  or  to  an  end; 
to  consume  by  wearing,  a  l.')41  — 
to  exhaust  in  strength  or  endurance; 
chiefly  in  pa.  pple.  out/corn  =  worn 
out,  exhausted,   1610 — 

II.  PraBd.  obj.  or  stat. 
(NED.  ifitr.)  To  be  brought,  to 
come  into  a  worn  out  or  exhausted 
condition. 

1614  C.  Brooke  Ghost  Rich.  Ill, 
Life  (sencihle  of  pleasure)  now  feeles 
paine,  Earth  must  to  earth;  as  Nature's 
course  outweares. 

Patch  <  patch  sb.  (ME.  pacche, 
patche,  of  unassertained  origin.) 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  mark  (a  surface)  as  patches 
of  different  colour  or  material  do; 
to  diversify  or  variegate  with 
patches.  (Chiefly  in  passive)  1695 — 
cf.  NED.  patch  s.  v.  5. 

II.  Prred.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  refi.  s.  v.  patch. 
5  b).  To  be  made,  to  become  pat- 
chv  or  mottled. 


r'vot].   cnlcii'.   1111(1   pred.   cli.niiii'c  in    I'ju 


1  I;-) 


l>S'.)i;  (I  li.  Hkcuk  I'drili,-  Tales, 
Hollis-  Debt,  Till'  r.Ml,  I,|,kiI.mI  r.-i,-,. 
of  the  skipper  initched  nml  ninlllcil. 
and  Iiis  lircalli  ivimc  in  i|iiirk,  slnut 
yns|)s. 


Pile   <  pile  si).   <   V.  pile  iicap, 
ni;iss   •)!    masonry. 

I.      I'iumI.    arl.    Trans,:    To 
ronii    iiild  a   pile   oi'  lieap;   to  heap 


People    <    !■'.    [H'tiplcr    ill   OF.       np.      'Hlcn    willi   up.  mn:.  1400 — 


fxt/i/rf.    jincphr,    pitplcr,    \.    pciiplc. 

I.  P  ra'd.  a  el.  Trans.  :  To 
tiirnisli  or  lill  with  people  or  in- 
liaiiilants;    lo   populate,   c    1500  — . 

II.  Pra'd.  obj.  or  attrih. 
(NED.  iiitr.  for  /vy/. )  To  he  made, 
to  become  full  of  people,  lo  grow 
populous. 

lii.V.t  lii:vLiN  Exauicn  Hint.,  The 
wmfl  li;i(i  peopled  very  .slowly.,  if 
Kvc  ii;il  nol  twinned  at  least  at  every 
firlh. 

ISlhJ  I  Ionic  Mission  ari/.  Not 
Immml;'  on  llie  line  of  a  railroad,  il  has 
nol    p('iipl('(|   -.^i)   I'msI    :is   ( ireede. 

Petrify  <  F.  pr/ri/ir/-  <  L.  ty[)e 
^jirfri/icnrf  (prob.  in  early  mod.  L.) 
f.  jir/ra   rock,  stone. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  or  cans.  Ti'ans.: 
To  convert  into  stone  or  slony  sub- 
slauce:  .'^prr.  lo  turn  (an  organic 
body)  inio  a  stony  concretion,  etc. 
I."")')i — ;  also  ////.  to  change  as 
if  into  stone,    IGSG — . 

II.  PruMl.  obj.  or  Stat.  (NED. 
i//ir.  for  jDrt^'.v.).  To  be  brouglit, 
to  come  into  the  state  and  form 
of  stone,  to   undergo  petrification. 

1()4()  Sui  '!".  iiRowNK  Pseud.  Ep., 
When  wood  and  many  other  bodies 
doe  petrifie  .  .  wee  do  not  usually 
ascribe  their  induration  to  cold. 

17:!(>  A.  (toiu)on  Mafl'e.i's  Ayn- 
phifh.,  (lenient  like  thai  of  the  An- 
i-ients.  which  petrified. 

1770  G.  Semple  Buildinif  in 
Water.  Those  Piers  did  not  petrify 
.'it  ;ill  that  lay  on  FJeds  that  were  not 
^n-avelly. 

Jig.  16S5    Drvden  Threnod.  An 


II.  I'ra'd.  obj.,  or  attrib., 
or  acl.  (ct.  (|U0t  IS(iO).  (NED.  inlr. 
for   rt^p.   or  p<i^s.)  To  be  |tiled  (up), 

to   heap. 

|(;i;!_l(l  \V.  Bhowne  JSri7.  Past., 
Tiie  hart-like  leaves  oft  each  with  other 
pyle  As  doe  the  hard  scales  i)f  the 
(h'ocodyle. 

1S()0  Sir  W.  E.  Lo(iAN.  The  ice 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  piles  up  over  every 
ohslacle. 

IS'.(7  Boolx-niav  •Ian..  Money  .  . 
continues  lo  i)ile  uji  and  up  at  the 
hankers  of  a    Li-ood   lady. 

Pulverize  <  late  L.  piitm-i- 
zdre  or   F.  piiln'ri><er. 

I.  Pra'd.act.  or  ca us.  Trans.: 
To  reduce  lo  powdei'  or  dust.  1585 
—  licj.  To  demolisb,  to  'sinasli*. 
103]'  — 

II.  PraMl  obj.  or  slat.  (NED. 
iiilr.)  To  be  brought  or  fall  lo  dust; 
lo  become  disintegrated.     Also  ////. 

ISliO  Emerson-  Pond.  Life.  Wor- 
ship,  Tlie  stern  old  laiths  ha\e  all 
pulverized. 

18(i()  Lawuknck  If.  Cdttd's  Uoeks 
Class..  Sonietinies  liiese  vaiaeles  [of 
linieslonel  |)ulverise  to  a  crystalline 
sand. 

Reduce  <:  L  redncrre  lo  bring 
back,    restore,  re]ilace. 

I.  Pried,  act  Note  ibe  Irans. 
sense:  To  bring  down,  diminish 
lo  a  smaller  number,  amount,  extent, 
etc.,  or  lo  a  single  thing,  15()0  — ; 
to  lower,  diminish,  lessen,  1 7<S7  - 
cf.  NED.   s.   v.   miner  2(i. 

Praid.     obj.    or    attrib. 


(jHst..    Like    Niobe  we    marble    grow.        (MED.  ?'y<//'.  s.  v. /'W^^c^  20  c.)  To  be 
And  petrify  with  grief.  made,  to  become  less  or  limited.  Qiiot. 

.,.,  •    ,        ,.  1     1       1    r    1  ■■  ISO.)  =  praM  i  obi.  iv  a  I  trio,  —  to 

I  he    nnnds    i.f    men    had    petiatied    ni         i<  •"        I        .    •         \         ,    ,■    ,  ,i    \ 

cci-t.ain  lornis   ,,1  llico|n-ic:,l  lanpnau.'.        iuhuit    of  being   reduced   (mlo    sth.) 

Sundi-n:  Prod.  r.atPtr.  and  prod.  oh.Tnge  in  English.  '■^ 
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I  si  I  L.  .\I.  II\\VMN>  r7('.s-,s  .V 
Grrtr..  lMis^^  Meiid.ix  lias  now  livcil. 
for  a  Inni;-  time,  mi  a  liiscuil  pn- 
<lip)»  .  .  Slip  cortaiiily  ilnrs  ikiI  ro<liicc 
oil   it. 

1X8.')  Fall  Mall  (i..  Diseaso.l  lie 
was,  and  of  a  liarsli  Noiiheni  .strain, 
but  all  llie  carpinsf  reduces  at  last 
to  tlii.^. 

ISil")  .).  R.  llarri.'^  in  E.rjiofsifor. 
Tliov   reduce  lo  two  classes. 

Rend  <  OE.  roidati  =  ( ).  Fiis. 
renda.  ninda,  not  represeiUed  in 
the  other  Teut.  lan^nagcp. 

I.  Pi'ffid.  act.  Note  tlie  trans, 
sense:  To  tear  apart  {asinider)  or  in 
pieces,  c.  U50— ;  also  fi;/.  c  1380 — 

II.  Pr;id.  obj.  or  stat.  (act.) 
(NED.  iufr.  s.  v.  rend  6.)  To  Ijc 
broken,  to  break,  split,  burst.  Also  /ir/. 
c  120")  Lay..  Scipen  gunnen  liel- 
den,  bosmes  |ier  rendden.  walei-  in 
wende. 

1578  T.  [^HOCTOH  Govt/.  Gallery. 
I  .-^liould  .  .  lieale  that  hart  that  render. 

1589  R.  Harvey  PL  Pcrc.  My 
sln)e  shall  rend. 

1011  Bible  1  Saw.  XY.  He  laid 
bold  vpon  the  skirl  of  his  mantle, 
and  it  rent. 

1705  HieKEi'.iNiiiLi,  Pricst-rr., 
Samuel's  (lassock,  made  of  rotten  black 
Cloatb,  perhaps,  or  else  it  would  not 
have  rent. 

1880  W.  Tayloi;  Hist.  Sarv. 
Germ.  Poetry.  The  veil  of  the  temple 
rends;  an  eartlnpiake  is  felt. 

Replenish  <  OF.  repleim:^-  leng- 
flieneil   stem  of  replniir. 

I.  Pra:d.  act.  Note  tlio  trans, 
sense;  To  make  full  of,  lo  lill,  to 
stock  or  store  abundantly  in'tJi,  |)er- 
sons  or  animals;  to  fill  Ohs.  c 
1380  — 1590.  ef  NED.  s.  v.  n- 
Itlcn  'mil   5 . 

II.  Pra_d.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  iidr.  s.  V.  replenish.  10). 
To  be  made,  lo  become  full,  to  lie- 
come  filled;  to  attain  to  fullness.  Ohs. 
rare. 


I.w'.t  M)  .\oi;in  I'liilarcli.  The 
City  ol  Athens  l>c-:iii  lo  repionish  daily 
iiimc  .ind  more,  by  mens  lepairini.' 
Ihillier  fiom   all  parts. 

liiT:;  II.  ,'<TiBHE  Further  Vivd. 
Dili  ill  War.  Iter  ColVers  hejran  to 
ri'pieiii-li.   Her  Snlijerts   were  rich. 

Resolve  <  L.  resolvcre,  cf.  obs. 
V.  re^oJrer^   -rir  (mod.  F.  rhoudre). 

I.  Pr;Ld.  act.  or  cans.  Note 
I  he  Irans.  si.-iises:  'I'o  melt,  dissolve, 
reduce  lo  a  liquid  or  fluid  state. 
( )!).'<.  c  1374  —  1732;  to  separate 
la  thing)  info  its  component  parts 
or  elemenls;  to  dissolve  i)do  some 
otlier  physical  form,  c  1430—  cf. 
NED.   s.  v.  re.<olre   1,   6. 

II.  Pra-d.  obj.  or  stat.  (NED. 
i)dr.  s.  v.  re^Arc  21,  22).  To  be  re- 
solved,  to   melt,   dissolve. 

c  lion  tr.  Seer  eta  Seeret.,  Gor. 
Lords})..  In  |)is  tyme  .  ,  |)e  wyndes 
hlowyn,  |ie  snow  resoluys- 

c  I  iiO  Alph.  Tales,  his  yse  resol- 
uyd  info  walir. 

151t5  Shaks.  John,  Euen  as  a 
forme  of  waxe  Resolueth  from  liis 
figure  'gainst  the  fire. 

1759  B.  Martin  Nat.  Hist.  Eny.. 
Congealed  (as  it  were)  in  (llusters. 
which  re.solve,  etc. 

(2)  To  undergo  dissolution  or 
separation  into  elements,  lo  pass 
inro  some  form  or  stale. 

c  1400  tr.  Secrcta  secret..  Gov. 
Lordsh.,  It  ys  to  wete  \<n\.  mannys 
body  .  .  continuely  er  dimunisshed  and 
resoluyn  a3eyn. 

1589  Greene  Menaphon.  Plen- 
sidippus  eyes  at  this  speaeh  resolued 
into  lire. 

1715  Pofe  Tliad.  The  phanloni  .  . 
Resolve.s  to  air  .  . 

1847  C.  Bronte  ./.  Eyre.  The 
roof  resolved  to  clouds,  high  and  dim. 

Retard  <  F  retard ry  (l.'Mb 
c.)   or   L.   retardare. 

I.  Pra^d.  act.  or  cans.  Note 
I  be  trans,  sense:  To  keep  back,  to 
delay,  hinder,  c   1489 — 


I*|-('(l.    calci;'.   ,iii(l    |iI(m1.    cJiaiiut'   in    I'Lig. 
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II.        I'lilMJ.       (I  I)  J..      ui-      ,1  I  I  li  ll., 

or  act.  (qiiol.  lS()7i.  (NKD  inlr. 
s.  V.  retard  3.)  To  be  delayed :  to 
come,  appear,  or  happen  later;  to 
undergo  retardation. 

l()4(iSiB.  T.  Bhownk  Fxi'ud.  Kp.. 
Putrel'aclioii  .  .  shall  retard  or  .-u-- 
celerate  acconliiiy  to  the  subject  and 
season  of  the  year. 

1S07  Pike  Sourrea  Mlssiss., 
should  they  Ipersousl  not  retard  mni-e 
lli;ni   -_'(>  (lays. 

Rid  <  ON.  ri/dj(i  (S\v.  riklja). 
(NED.),  in  part  also  f.  OE.  hred- 
d(in  to  deliver. 

I.  Pr*d.  act.  Note  the  trans. 
senses:  To  clear  (a  way  or  space), 
c.  1200 — ;  to  dispatch,  accom- 
plish, get  throngb,  clear  off  or  airaij 
(work  of  any  kind).  Now.  dial. 
1530-   d  NED.  s.  V.  rid   1,   7. 

II.  Pra^l.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  s.  V.  rid  7  b).  To  be 
dispatched  ;  to  procee<l  (in  a  specified 
way)  Now  dial. 

l<):2(i  Bnt^TOJi  Fanfnsfikes,  Eight 
of  tJie  Clocke,  Now  .  .  with  quici<e 
hands,  worke  rids  apace. 

17.51  R.  Paltock  p.  WilhiHs, 
It  is  imi)ossihlr  lo  iuintfiiie  how  this 
work  rid.s  away. 

Rip,  of  somewhat  ob.scnie  ori- 
gin  and  history. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  cut,  pull,  oi-  tear  (anything) 
away  from  sometfiing  else  in  a  vigor- 
ous manner,  c.  1477  —  ;  lo  cut  or 
tear  apart  in  a  rough  oi'  slasliing 
fashion.    1530  — 

II.  Prfed.  obj.  or  stat.  (NED. 
ititr.  s.  V.  ri/)  5  b.^i  To  split,  tear, 
part   asunder.  (NED.);  lo  bo  ripped. 

ISiO  R.  H.  Dana  Bef.  Mnst, 
Tlie  great  mainsail  gaped  open,  and 
tlie  -^nil   ripped   from   head   to  foot. 

IS»i()  ToMi.i.Nsn\  ArtH  d-  Mamif. 
;2ii'i  ser.  Needles.  When  the  surface 
rips  or  tears,  the  attendant  can  feel  it. 


Rive,  pra'd.  obj.  or  .slat.;  see 
cat.    I'\   s.    V.      rirc  II,    1. 

Ruin  <  l'\  miner  or  med.  L. 
nraidre. 

I.  Pra'd.  act.  or  cans.  Note 
tlie  trans,  senses:  To  reduce  (a  place, 
etc.)  to  ruins,  1585—;  fi(/  to  over- 
throw, destroy  (a  kingdom,  ete.), 
1585  — ;  to  bring  to  fmancial  ruin; 
to  reduce  to  a  state  of  poverty, 
1660— 

II.  Praed.  obj.,  or  stat.,  or 
attrib.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v.  ruin  6.) 
To  come  to  ruin,  to  be  brought  to 
poverty;  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
failure. 

159(1  Warner  Alb.  Eng.,  Reli- 
i-don,  Realmes.  and  all  haue  ruin'd 
then, 

\i\h\)  Milton  Riipt.  nfConinmnio., 
Unless  these  things  .  .  he  once  seltl'd, 
in  my  fear,  which  God  avert,  we  in- 
stantly ruin. 

H)91  fvor.KE  Money,  We  may 
Ti'ade.  ,  .  and  grow  poor  by  it  .  ,  ;  if 
lo  this  we  are  idle,  .  .  we  shall  iinn 
the  faster. 

Shend,  oh.^.  <  OE.  scendan 
bring  lo  shame,  liarm,  luin  =  0\\i\. 
>icentan  <  0.  Tout.  *skani)jan  < 
*slc(tn()d  shame. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  brina'  to  inin,  destroy. 
OE.   — 

II.  Pr:ed.  obj,  or  stat.  To 
be  reduced,  to  eonie  into  a  slate 
of  ruin. 

lioiii  of  the  Rose  i.  lido,  Jjess 
the  toudci'  i;riisses  sjiende, 

Stain,  apliclic  f.  di^tain,  vb. 
arch.  <  OP.  de^itaindre  (stem 
di'steiipi-)  <  Com.  Pioni.  de.'i-  -•  L. 
tingf-re. 

1 ,  P  r  a?  d.  act.  or  c  a  u  s.  Trans.: 
To  soil,  to  taint,  darken.   ME. — 

II  Pra'd  obj.  or  attri  b.  To 
be  hninght,  to  come  into  a  sullied 
state. 


t4R  K.  F.  Snndrn. 

SiiAKs.    LLL.    II.  1><,  it'  virlue'.-  |.       I'lji-ii.    acl.      Trails.:    To 

^'los^  will  stain  with  any  soil.  .  ^^,i|,,     ,|,|||     g.^j.|     j^j^  _ 

Shaks.   (Son?).  33.  li,  suns  of  llie  •   ,,       ,,        i        i  •  ,.    •> 

woikl  mnv    stain    when    heaven's  sun       ^,        "•      l'>:Pd.     obj.     or     atlnb. 
stainetli.  T  *^    become    sullied  or   dull,   to  be 

tarnished. 

Tarnish  <  OF.    temiss-,  stem  ,,,,,  .P'^^.^^^,   ^^'■.  »^>^\^f'f-  i-  f^- 

'  1  ill  the  tresli  dories,  winch  now  shine 

of  teniir,  make  dnn     <   terne  dull  ,^,,  bri^vht,  Grow  stale  and  tarnish  with 

(<  OHG.  tami  =  OE.  derne,  dier>ie).  our  daily  sii,dit. 
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r;.    Predications  of  direct  object  or  of  action  or  perception. 


Adjourn  <  OF.  ajorner  < 
late   lj.  itdiiiDiCire,  etc. 

I,  Pr«d.  act.  Note  the  trans;, 
sense:  To  adjourn  (a  meeting),  to 
put  off  its  further  [)roceedings  lo 
another  day;  to  discontinue  or  dis- 
solve temporarily.   Ii9i-  — . 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
intr.  from  reft.)  Of  a  meeting, 
council:  To  be  ajourned,  to  suspend 
proceedings  and  disperse  for  a  time. 

1 7 IS  Pope  Iliad.  Tiie  speedy 
cuuiicil  at  Ills  \V(jrd  adjounrd. 

Beat  <  OE.  heutan  =  OHG. 
hd.~.:an,  ON.  /)ai(ta<OTeu[..*hautaH 

I.  Pra,>d  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  work  metal  or 
otlier  malleable  material  by  frequent 
striking,  to  hammer,  c  188G — ■. 
I '!)  '10  beat  the  brains,  the  ]i.ead, 
etc.:  to  think  persistently  and  la- 
l)oriously.  1579  — .  (3)  To  beat  a 
ilruiii,  etc.  (Formerly  witli  iq)):  T(t 
strike  it  so  as  to  produce  rythmical 
sound.  1()03— .  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  beat 
21.  29,  30. 

II.  Pried,  obj.  (cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
beat  21  b,  29  b.  31  a.)  (1)  Pned. 
obj.  i^  attrib.  (NED.  trans.)  To 
become  by  being  beaten  out  (NED.); 
lo  admit  of  being  beaten  out  into 
something. 

lS7r!  Hrowsinu  Rrd  Cutt.Niyli  t-c. 
One  particle  of  ore  heals  out  siicli  le;dl 

(2)  PraMl.  obj.  oi-  act.  (NED. 
iutr.)  Predicated  of  llie  biain.  ete.: 
To  Ije  beaten,   to  be  at  work.    Ob.^. 


\\^\UlL  .SiiAKs.  ham.,  Tills  .  .  mai- 
ler in  liis  lieart;  Wliereon  Ins  Brains 
still  beating, imls  him  lluisKrom  I'usliion 
of  himselfe.] 

Kioit  FuLLEu  Rultj  War,  A  liiw- 
yer"s  brains  will  beat  t,(j  purpose  when 
his  own  preferment  is  the  fee. 

(J)  (NED.  intr.)  Predicated  of 
tlie  drum  or  the  like:  To  be  beaten, 
to  sound   (when  beaten). 

Ki.jC)  R.c.c.  New  Haven  Col., 'Hid 
second  Drum  liatli  left  beating. 

[1723  Dk  Fok  Mcui.  Cavalier, 
I  was  glad  to  lieai'  the  dnnns  heal 
for  soldiers.] 

18U8  CIami'bell  Hoheiilindca,  Bui 
Linden  saw  another  sight  When  the 
drums  beat  at  dead  of  night. 

[{H'±''l  Scott  Niyel,  Every  brass 
basin  betwixt  the  Bar  and  Paul's  beat- 
ing before  you.] 

1882  RosETTi  White  Ship  in 
Ball.  i!i-  Soim..  High  do  the  bells  of 
Rouen  heat. 


Bleed  <  OE  bledan  <  OTeut. 
htodjan   f.   t)ldda(iii)  blood  sb. 

I.  Pra-d.  act.  Note  the  follow- 
ing .senses:  (I  )  'I'he  intr.  and 
general  sense:  To  emit,  discharge, 
or  lose  blood.  (Predicated  of  a 
person  or  animal,  a  part  of  a  body, 
a  wound,  etc.)  Also  fty.  a  1000 
— .  (2)  The  trans,  sense  with 
cognate  object  (=  status  liniitativus); 
also  with  other  objects:  To  emit 
(blood,  tears,  etc).  1  300  -  ;  e.  y. 
i:!(H)  Cursor  M.  I(i77.').  Kor  |ie  niikel 
|,l,„l  \h:  bled.  -  cf.  NED.  s.  V.  bleed 
1.   7. 
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K    F.   Sunden, 


II.  I'ra^fl.  oljj  or  nvL  (NED. 
i)itr.  s.  V.  Wm/  6).  Said  of  blood, 
etc.:  To  drop,  flow,  ooze  forth.  Also 
with  (iiraij,  info:  To  pass  by  bleed- 
ing. Also  passive  sense  (though 
not  easily  salient):  To  be  bled. 

c  i:!U5  So)uj  Mercy,  in  E.  E.  I'., 
Myii  herle  l)lood   (br  |je  gan   bledc 

I5'.),T  Shaks.  ./o/»t,  Relaiiiiiii,' 1)iiI 
H  quiiiitily  of  life,  Whicli  bleeds  awity, 
eueii  as  a  foniie  of  vvaxe  Uesoluelli 
from  Ins  ti«ure  'gainst  tlie  lire. 

Ifi.jO  Fuller  Pififfuh,  This  wound, 
uiipnce  «)  much  i)recious  wealth  did 
hlt'cd   forth. 

lN(j.5  BusHNKi.L  Vicar.  Sticr..  If 
the  good  that  is  in  him  will  >jret  into 
men's  bosoms,  it  must  bleed  into  them. 

Blow  <  OE.  Ida, aw  -  OHli. 
hld(k)an,  hl/ien,  mod.    G.  hldhen. 

I.  Praul.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  ( 1)  To  drive  or  carry  (things) 
by  means  of  a  current  of  air; 
also  fi(j.  Const,  slmpli/,  or  with 
preps,  or  adverbs  of  direction,  as 
away,  dow)/,  from,  off,  to,  etc. 
a  I'SOO  — .  {'!)  To  make  (a  wind- 
instrument)  sound,  c  1000 —  (3) 
'To  hloiv  Old:  To  extinguish  (a 
flame)  by  a  current  of  air.  1377 — . 
(4 1  To  shatter,  destroy,  or  other- 
wise act  upon  by  means  of  explo- 
sion. Const,  with  various  adverbs 
of  direction,  esp.  i(p;  also  with  such 
phrases  as  to  atoms;  in  technical 
use  often  simply  to  blow,  like  Ho 
blast'.  1599—:  cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
bloir  12,   U,    17  c,  24. 

II.  Pra^d.  obj.  (cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
hlox-  12  b,  15.  17  c,  2(5.)  (1) 
Pra?d.  obj.  or  act.  (NED.  itttr. 
for  reft.)  To  be  driven  or  carried 
by  the  wind ;  to  move  before  the 
wind. 

ISii  Ten\y.soi\  Gooh-c.  I  lor  caii 
blew  off,  her  gown  blew  n\). 

lSI'-2  Tis.NNVsoN  Da>/-Drraiii,  Tlic 
hedge  broke  in.  the  l)anner  l)lo\v. 


(2)  I'  ra'd.  obj.,  or  i  ust  r..  or 
act.  (NED.  /////•.)  I'lrdicalrd  of  a 
wind-instrument:  To  give  forth  a 
sound  by  being  blown  (NED.) ;  also 
=  to  be  blown.  Also  with  n/i 
(obs.). 

a  ['i'ib  Ancr.  li..  [m  englene 
lieuien  .  .  jiet  schulen  .  .  hiuoren  |ie 
gnueful  dome  gri.sliclie  Idoawen. 

a  l;)i()  H.\MPOLE  Pr.  IJonsc.  |ie 
heme   jial  i)law  sal  on  domsday. 

i(')t7  Fanshawe  Pastor  J'irln. 
ihiL  li.sl  a  little,  doth  not  a  Horn 
1 1  low? 

1S75  0.  W.  Holmes  Old  Camb., 
(•ur  tiimipets  needs  must  i)low. 

(3)  Prfod.  obj.,  or  stat.,  (1st 
sentence),  or  exist.  (2nd  sentence) 
(NED.  iiitr.)  Predicated  of  a  fire 
or  of  glass:  To  be  extinguished  by 
a  current  of  air  (NED.);  to  cease 
burning,  to  be  broken  by  the  agency 
of  air. 

hSiii  Tennyson  Goose,  The  gla.'>s 
lilew  in,  the  fire  blew  out. 

(i)  Pranl.  obj..  or  act.,  or 
stal.  (NED.  intr.)  To  undergo 
explosion,  to  go  to  pieces  by  explo- 
sion.    Usually  with  up. 

I()91-  Loud.  Gaz.,  Two  Magazines 
Idew  u|j. 

18(io  KiNGSLEV  M'^ater-hah.,  The 
mountain  had  blown  up  like  a  banel 
of  gunpowder. 

Break -~  OE.  brecan-0^.  hre- 
kaii,  OWG . brelihu n,{^o\^\.  brikun,e\c. 
I.  Praul.  act.  Note  the  gener- 
al or  special  senses  in  trans,  use: 
(1)  To  sever  into  distinct  parts  by 
sudden  application  of  force,  to  part 
by  violence,  a  1000 — ;  in  special 
use:  to  dissolve  (parliament),  dis- 
band (a  regiment),  obs.  1685 —  1  788; 
to  break  up  in  the  same  trans,  sense, 
1483—.  (2)  With  regard  chiefly  to 
the  state  or  condition  produced :  to 
destroy  cohesion,  solidity,  or  firmness; 
crush,  shatter,  a  1000 — .  (3)  To  make 
a  rupture  of  union  or  continuity  by 
breaking,  a    1205 — .    (4)   To  sever 
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or  remove  l)y  l)ieal\iiig.  a  1 'JOO  — ; 
lo  hrra/,-  xinnj.  I4l>()—  cl'.  NEU. 
s.  V.  hreal,-  I  and  ii  I'.  5G;  II;  V: 
VI  and   49   a. 

il.  Praul.  obj.  (cf.  iNED. 
rf.  V.  break  lb;  :2  g  »fc  oU  e;  i2(i  c; 
i'»   b.) 

(1  I  Plied,  obj.  or  si  at.  (NEU. 
iidr.  t'oi'  rf'tl.  I  Clorresp.  to  sense 
I,  I,  '_'.:  To  be  broken,  lo  come 
ink)  a  stale  of  brokeuness.  Quot. 
1175  -  praul.  obj.  A;  atlrib.  or 
pried,  altrib.  (  =  to  admit  of  being 
broken;  to  be  solid  so  as  not  lo 
break  easily). 

f  1175  Ldiiih.  Hi'iu..  |tet  i^les  iie 
lirekei\ 

f  I'iMd  Hali  Meid.  Hwil  \>v 
xlielil  is  iial  |iat  is  te  wisdom  of  |'i 
wit,  jial  liit  ne  breke  ne  beie,  |iali  jii 
llesciiliche  wil  fids  jjeu  |)er  under,  elc. 

(2)  Fried,  obj.,  or  exist.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  for  refi.  and  ob,'^. 
or  i/ifr.).  (lorresp.  lo  sense  I,  i. 
To  be  dissolved;  to  cease  existing 
(for  'be  time  being)  (in  reference 
lo  the  work  involved  in  the  notion 
of  the  subject,  cf.  qiiot  1(5 12):  lo 
cease  working  and  separate  (in  re- 
ference to  the  persons  involved  in 
I  lie  notion  of  the  subject). 

lo'AC)  WlllUTHESLEY  CJivou.,  The 
Iwcnlilli  daie  uf  Jidie,  the  (loiivuca- 
lioij  l)rooke  upp  at  Puules. 

[1(3(11  Shaks.  Alts  Well,  The 
Army  breaking.  My  hiisbami  hies  him 
iiomej. 

1(31:2  Du.wTuN  Pohj-ulb..  Then 
\|i  die  Sessiun  brake. 

[188ii  Boys  Own  P..  A  few  diiys 
later  the  school  broke  up  for  the 
suiiuiier  holidays. I 

(3)  Pried,  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
Intr.  for  refi.)  Clorresp.  to  sense  I 
:5.  i.  (Jf  clouds,  mists,  etc.:  T(j 
divide,  disperse;  to  be  dispersed. 

[lN7iJ  (tRKKN  Short  Hist..  Crum- 
well  saw  the  mists  hre;ik  over  liie 
hills  of  Dunbiir]. 

{{i)  To  be  severed  or  removf^l 
bv  breaking;  to  move  :nv!iv. 


IS()(»  Tv.M).\i,i.  (rlac,  The  snow  .  . 
broke  awiiy  I'nim  Ihc  foul  iiinl  jell 
into  the  chiism. 

Careen,  peiii.  f.  the  sb.  car/rv 
(<  P.  carcnc),  earliest  record  15'.)1, 
or  f.  Pr.  carmer,  earlier  rariner,  Sp. 
carcnar,  It.  carenare  <  L.  cur'inn 
keel. 

I.  1'  Tietl.  iic  t.  Ti'iuis.:  To  turn 
(a  ship  lover  on  one  side  foi'  cleaning, 
caulking,  or  repairing.    IGOO — . 

II.  Pricd.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
db.tol.).  Saitl  of  Ihe  ship  itself: 
To  be  turned  over  on  one  side  ft)r 
cleaning,  etc.,  lo  manage  to  be  ca- 
reened. 

|1G()7  Loitd.  6^fti;.,Some  thiil  were 
driven  to  shore,  were  since  forced  to 
unlade  and  Oarine.] 

[i07UMARVELL  Let.  Mayor  Hull. 
Liberty  for  our  .ships  to  c;ireen  am! 
victual  in  anv  of  his  ports]. 

[1720  Lond  G'ft.;.,  The  Harlleur.. 
is  now  careenini:'!. 

Catch  <  iME.  cacheii  (earliest 
record  c  1205  Lay.)  <  ONE.  cuchicr 
=  central  OF.  charier  (mod.  E. 
chasser]  <  late  L.  *captlure  f.  captiii*. 
'taken  Ciiptive". 

I.  Pra^d.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  lay  hold  of  and  detain; 
to  grip,  entangle.  ItJll--  cf.  NED. 
ratch    17. 

11.  Pried,  obj.,  or  iict.,  (or 
atlrib.)  (NED.  intr.  for  rejl.  s.  v. 
catch  18).  To  be  laid  hold  of  and 
detained;  to  grip,  to  become  entang- 
led or  iixed. 

[1787  'G.  G.iMBALio'  Acad.  Horscm., 
His  fool  catching  and  lianging  in  the 
stirrup. J 

187.")  .lowETT  Plato,  Tlic  scythe 
end   caught  in  the  rigging. 

Clap  <  ME.  claiipoi  (emliesl 
,pu)l.  <•.  1300  Havelok)  <  OE. 
'*ci((pi)ian  =  OHG.  chlaplion,  ON. 
hiappa  (S\v.  klappa).  If  the  word 
Wiis  not  preserved  in  OIv,  il  may 
have  entered  ME.  bom  ON. 
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I.  I'immI.  -del.  Nolo  tlic  gener- 
al sense  of  making  noise  by  partic- 
ular aelions;  noLe  llie  lians.  sense: 
lo  shut  (a  door,  a  window)  willi 
a  clap  or  explosive  noise;  lo  bang, 
slam,  c  I08G  -  (irrJi.  or  (//(//.  cf. 
NED.  chip   i   1). 

11.  Priud.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
I'jitr.  s.  V.  rluj)  4  a).  Of  a  door  or 
window,  etc.:  To  be  shnt  or  to  sbnt 
willi   a  clap.   arcJi. 

(■  liOO  Dcslr.  Trni/.  Ami  |i;ii 
Ijawsj  clappe  sliall  tall  clene,  iV  neuer 
vnclose  at'tur. 

(■  1 ITO  HAiiuiNti  Chron.,  So  so- 
deiily  (looresiiiid  wyndowes  at  clapped 
With  iiydeous  noyce. 

Kiofi  H.  MoBE  Antid.  Ath..  The 
upper-lid  (of  the  eyej  presently  clai's 
down. 

\Hi'-2  Tennyson  Day-Dre(uii.  Re- 
vival, There  rose  a  noise  of  .  .  doors 
iliat  clnpt. 

Coach  <  coach  sb.  <  K.  cache, 
tdtimalely  from  Magyar  kocsi. 

I.  Prfed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (t)  To  convey  in,  seat  in, 
provide  with,  a  coacb.  Also  fi'J- 
?  Obs.  161i2. — (!2)  Universittj  col/oq., 
etc.  To  prepare  (a  candidate)  for 
an  examination;  to  instruct  /n  spe- 
cial subjects.    1849  — 

II.  Praul.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
iii/r.)  (1)  To  be  conveyed  in  a 
coacli;  to  ride  or  drive  in  a  coach. 
colloq. 

1()30  BaATHWArr  Eng.  Geuti. 
This  day  you  coach  to  the  Exchange. 

(2)  Univ.  colloq.  To  be  in- 
structed or  prepared  (for  an  exa- 
mination); to  'read'  or  study  with 
a  'coach'. 

184'.)  TnACKEKAY  Fendciinia.  Arc 
you  sloppinj;  at  BayniouthV  .  .  I'm 
coaching'  there. 

[1889  Oxford  Tutor  to  Under- 
qrad.,  Woidd  von  like  lo  coach  lliis 
'lenn.   Mr.  M.V 


Concenter,  -re  <.  F.  concenlrcr 

to    ioync    in    one    center'    (Colgi-.) 
<  li.   type  *c()nc(iil rnre). 

I.  Pried,  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  bring  to  or  towards  a 
common  centre,  1G33— ;  //V/.  to 
collect  (thoughts,  etc.)  and  give  lliem 
a  single  direction  or  purpose,  1  772 — 
to   increase  the  vigour  of.    1033 — 

II.  Pra-d.  o)jj.,  or  act.,  or 
alhib.  (NED.  hdr.  for  rcjl  )  To 
be  brought,  to  converge  or  come 
to  or  as  to  a  common  centre,  to 
become  intensified. 

l(i;!0  JB.  Johnson's  Klnijd.  & 
Cotiunn:.,  Tiiat  .  .  his  inmost  tiiouglds 
(like  lines  in  a  Clircle)  shall  ahvayes 
concenter  in  this  immoveable  point. 

1750  Johnson  Rambler,  There 
was  no  way  of  life  in  which  all  his 
views  could  so  completely  conceider 
as  in  that  of  a  soldier. 

lS7(i  Bancroft  Hist.  r.  S..  'i'his 
jealousy  of  control  from  willMnit  con- 
centred  in  the  subject  of  t.axation. 

Concentrate  <  L.  type  *co/i- 
rrH/rat-    ppl.  stem  of  *concentrare. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  bring  to  or  towards  a 
common  centre,  to  cause  to  con- 
verge or  meet  al  one  point  or 
place.  IGIG  — .  To  condense  in 
compass  or  volume,  often  connot- 
ing the  resultant  effect  of  increased 
intensity  or  power.    1758  — 

II.  Pra^d.  obj.,  or  act.,  or 
attrib.  (NED.  /)/lr.  and  ubf^oL  usu- 
ally for  re/t.)  To  be  brought,  to 
converge  (come)  to  or  as  to  a  com- 
mon centre;  to  become  intensilied 
(quot.    1841). 

Kilo  (1.  W.vTTs  tr.  Bacon's  Adv. 
Learn..  Thai  the  Imaiies  and  lieams 
of  thinjis  (as  in  sense)  may  meet  and 
concenlrate. 

ISU  Ai.KOHii  in  TAfe,  Would 
Ihal  .  .  my  powers  ami  allenlion  as  I 
aihancc   nia\    <'i)iiccnlrale. 


i 
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Discharge  -:  (_)F.  drsclKinjrr 
(mod.  F.  (l('rh(n-;/cr)  <  late  L  type 
*(iisc(irric((r('. 

I.  Praetl.  act.  Note  the  traus. 
sonnies:  (1)  To  disburden  fa  weapon, 
as  a  bow  or  liun)  by  letting  tly  the 
missile  witli  wiiich  it  is  charged 
or  loaded,  to  fire  ofl'  (a  lire-arniV 
looo —  cf.  NED.  s.  V.  discharge  1  h. 

II.  PrKd.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
iiifr.  lor  reff.  s.  v.  (iiscJian/e  1  c) 
01'  a  lire-arm:  To  go  off:  t(j  be 
discharged.      Obs. 

c  1580  J.  Hooker  Life  Sir  P. 
Careiv,  The  malclie  gave  tier,  and 
the  pece  dyschardired. 

i58"2  N.  LicHEFiELi)  Ir.  Vastan- 
hcda's  Conq.,  E.  Tnd.,  Some  of  the 
Drdinaunce  of  the  fleete  beganne  to 
discharge. 

Dismiss  --  L.  dhi/iss-,  ppl. 
stem  of  dliiiittere  to  send  away 
(Eng.  dlinit)  with  the  prefix  altered 
to  dis-  after  the  already  existing 
disinit,  OF.  desmetre. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  send  away  in  various 
directions,  disperse,  dissolve  (a 
gathering  of  [jeople,  etc.);  to  disband 
(an  army,  etc.).   1582 — 

II.  Pr;Fd.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
intr.  for  refl .  s  v.  dismiss  1  b). 
To  disperse  from  ordered  assembly: 
to  be  dismissed. 

18;-!7  ('.xBLYLE  Fr.  Rec.  Finally 
llie  Xalioiial  A.st;einbly  is  harangued  .  . 
and  dismisses  for  this  night. 

Disperse,  praMl.  obj.  or  act.: 
see  cat.   D.  s.  v.  di.^^/jcrse  II.    1. 

Dissipate  <  L.  dissipdt-.  ppl. 
stem  of  dissipdrc  to  spread  abroad, 
scatter,  disperse,  f.  dis-  i  archaic 
vb.  siipdre,  sijmre  to  throw,  scatter. 
I.  Pra'd.  act.  or  caus.  Note 
the  trans,  senses.  (1)  To  scatter, 
to  drive  or  cause  to  go  off  in  all 
directions;    to    disperse  (that   which 


has  been  conceidrated.in'cA.  c  1  ')'.'>{-- 
i^l)  To  dispel  by  dispei'sion  oi'  mi- 
nute dill'usion  (mist,  clouds,  elc); 
to  cause  to  disappear  1532 — ;  also 
//(/.  and  transf.  Ki'.)!— ;  (3)  To 
disintegrate  and  reduce  to  atoms, 
dust,  smoke,  or  impalpable  form; 
to  dissolve  completely,  uudo,  amud 
(material  or  immaterial  objects), 
c  1555  —  ;  (4)  To  scatter  or  consume 
wastefully  (money,  resources,  facul- 
ties); to  waste,  squander.  1682 — 
cf.  NED.  s.  v.  dissipate  1,  3,  4-,  5. 
II.  Praid.  obj.  (cf  NED.  s.  v. 
dissipate  1  b,  3  c,  1-  b.  5  b.)  (1) 
Prted.  obj.  or  act.  (NED.  intr.  for 
reft.].  To  be  dissipated;  to  pass 
away  in  all  directions. 

1600  1<\  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav..  Those  shelves  of  sand,  which 
do  dissipate,  and  are  spent  in  the  sea. 

(2)  Prasd.  obj.,  or  stal.,  (nol 
salient  in  all  quots.)  or  exist.  (NED. 
intr.)  To  pass  away  by  minute  dis- 
persion or  diffusion:  to  disappear; 
lo  be  brought,  to  come  into  a  stale 
of  dissolution. 

Ki-it;  Hacon  Si/lra.  Tlie  Spirit.^ 
doe  but  weaken  and  dissipate,  when 
they  come  to  the  Aire  and  Sunne. 

1()40  Howell  Dodonas  Gr.. 
Libels  neglected  (luiclvly  fuid  their  own 
graves,  and  dissipal  to  ayr. 

17.")8  J.  S.  Le  Bran's  Observ. 
6'Mr/y..  The  Hardness  sensibly  dissipated. 

IS7S  \]. T.wLuH  T>euJi(dii)n.  Dealli 
and  decay  are  things  Thai  dissipate 
l)enealh  tliy  radiant  eye. 

l,i)  (NED.  intr.  for  re/I.).  To 
be,  become  disintegrated;  to  moulder 
to  dust  or  impalpable  atoms. 

I(i77  Hale  J'riin.  ()ri(j.  Man., 
If  it  gave  over  its  work  .  .  it  would 
soon    dissolve,    thssipate    and  corrupt. 

1880  Disraeli  Endym..  His  whole 
position  .  .  seemed  to  dissolve,  and 
dissipate    into   insignificant  fragments. 

(3)  Pried,  obj.  or  exist. 
(NED.  /////•.  for /V-/7  I  To  be  wasted, 
s(}andered.   lo  cease   to  exist. 
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\iy2-2  F.  Mahkiiam  BI,-.  War.,  Tlif 
Kings  'J'leasure  .  .  wliicli  by  ;iiiy  l;i- 
viwliiies  ul'  iiii  .  .  \  iiicslraiiicd  hand  will 
sooiie  dissipate. 

Dock  <  (l<jc/i'  sb.  an  arlilicial 
basin  iiilo  wiiich  ships  are  leceived. 
The  subsl.  is  found  early  in  I  he 
16"'  c.  Da.  dockc,  mud.  Dii.  (/o/,\ 
Ulterior  origin   uncertain. 

I.  Pried,  act.  Note  the  li-ans. 
sense:  To  take,  bring,  or  receive 
(a  ship)  into  a  dock.  1600—. 

II.  Prccd.  obj.  or  act.  (attril).) 
(NED.  iiifr.  for  reft.)  To  be  docked. 
to  go  (come)  into  dock. 

IS'i"! Daily Neios,  i-  Nov.,  \Vater. . 
niu.-^l  he  pumped  out  before  she  can 
dock. 

Drain  <  UE.  dreahnian  (di-ch- 
niun).  prob  for  '''dn'(t<jniiin  f.  lOot 
OTeut.   dratiy-  dry. 

I.  Freed,  act.  Note  llie  trans, 
senses:  ( 1)  To  strain  (li(|uid|  tinougli 
any  porous  medium.  Ohs.  c  1000 
— 1667.  (2)  To  withdraw  the  water 
01-  moisture  from  (anything)  gradu- 
ally by  straining,  suction,  etc.  1577  — 
of  NED.  s.  V.  drain   1,6. 

II.  Prcvd.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  dr(ii)i  5,  U)  (1)  Fraed.  obj. 
or  act.  Of  a  li(|uid:  To  be  drained, 
to  percolate  or  trickle  througJi; 

[1587  GoLDiNG  Dc  Mornay.  Let 
the  hloud  dreyne  i)ul..| 

l(i:28  DiiiBV  Vuy.  Medit..  Tiiey  .  . 
fill  with  IVesh  water:  i)ut  1  helieue  it 
dreanetli  thither  from   the  hitfher  land. 

[17125  Bradley  Fam.  Diet...  Let 
the  Water  drein  well  and  ecpially 
from  the  (lorn.l 

{'■2)  Pnud.  obj.  .^-  attrib.  or 
pritd.  attrib.  Uf  land:  To  admit 
of  being  drained,  to  have  the  quality 
of  (not  easily,  etc.)  becoming  rid  of 
moisture  by  its  gradual  percolalidu 
or  flowing  away. 

1864  Jrnl.  N.  Ayrlr.  S,>r..  This 
laud  won't  drain. 


Draw,    piM-d.    obj.    or   act.; 
see     <mI.    K   s     v    dra/r    ||    Id;    2  |,. 


Drive  <  OK.  dnfim  -  (JS. 
drllniH,  UH(,i.  Irllxui,  ON.  drifn 
{?)\\.  drira).  tioth.  dreiban  <  OTeul. 

*iSril>-ini. 

I.  Plied,  act.  Note  the  trans. 
senses:  (1)  The  general  sense:  To 
force  (living  beings  or  things)  to 
move  on  or  away  c  1000 —  (2) 
To  lU'ge  onward  and  direct  the 
course  of  (an  animal  drawing  a 
vehicle  or  plougli,  or  the  vehicle 
itself),  a  l!L^50 — ;  also  to  carry  in  a 
vehicle,  1662 — .  (3)  To  force,  impel, 
or  expel,  by  a  blow  or  thrust: 
xpec.  to  force  by  blows  (a  stake,  a 
nail,  etc.)  into  the  ground  or  into 
anything  solid,  a  1225—  cf.  NED. 
s.   v.   drive  1,   5,   1). 

II.  Prxd.  obj.  (cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
ilrive  26.  5  c,  !.)  b).  (I)  Pried, 
obj.  or  act.  (NED.  intr.)  {a)  To  be 
driven  (by  a  natural  agency  such 
as  wind,  current);  to  move  along, 
impelled  by  a  natural  agency;  to 
drift. 

[c  i'i()5  Lav..  Ich  isadi  |'a'  vi>en 
i   |iere  sa^  driuen]. 

lo'Jo  GowKR  ('uiif.,  .She  dryueth 
I'nder  a  castell  with  the  floodo. 

Ii81  C.vxToN  Reynard.  Forth  he 
droot  in  the  slreeui  wel  a  ij  or  iij  niyle. 
[lo'^H— ::j4  Tindale  Acts.  And 
when  the  shi|)  was  eaui^ht .  .  we  lei 
iier  iroo  and  drave  with  the  wether 
(Kill'  We  let  her  drive)]. 

1748  Tn().Aisox  Cast.  Indol..  Oft 
as  he  .  .  niark'd  the  clouds  thai  drove 
before   the  wind. 

1790  Beaiso.n  Xav.  &  Mil.  Mem., 
By  the  force  of  the  current,  all  three 
drove  a  great  way  to  leeward. 

1 1852  LoNCK.  Warden  Cinque 
Fortu,  A  uiisl  was  driving  down  the 
liritisli   Chainiel. 

(,-;)  (NED.  intr.  for  /las.-^.)  Of 
a   vehicle:    To   be  driven,   to   move. 


Pred,  categ.  and  pred.   change  in  Enj. 
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l<^ii  >'iii  I'.  IlKiiiiKHT  I'riir..  Sti 
lli;il  :i-ln[)  iiiiu-hl  drive  luiicllier  sixc 
( ili;iiit)t.<. 

I'JOl-  Maxwkll  (oiay  TJir  h'r- 
})ru((rh  of  Anncshnj.  \l,  eh.  iv.  So 
tliey  ;igict'(l,  ami  then  Kii-kniun's  c;ir- 
riagu  drove  up  .  . 

{y)  (NED.  (ihsut.)  Of  persoius: 
To  be  conveyed  in  a  carriage  under 
one's  own  direction  or  at  one's 
ilisposal.  (The  actual  driver  is  Iheii 
generally  another  person,  ami  it'  this 
i'acl  becomes  salient,  the  sense  as- 
sumes a  converted  aspect]. 

159ti  Shaks.  Rom.  &  Jiil.,  Sonie- 
tiiiie  she  [Queen  Mab]  (h'iueth  ore  a 
Suuldiers  necke. 

18'.)t>  Timef^  !'.>  ,hui..  The  Queen 
diove  yesterday  anenioun. 

\Mod.  You  had  belter  lake  a  cab 
and  drive  to  London  Bridge.] 

(2)  Praul.  obj.  c^-  altrib. 
or  pried,  attrib.  (NED.  i//tr.  for 
rrfl.  or  puss.).  Of  a  nail,  etc:  To 
admit  of  being  driven  by  a  blow, 
etc..  to  have  the  capacity  of  passing 
through  something. 

170:!  MoxoN  MecJi.  Excrv..  These 
HoukT^ins  .  .  drive  into  the  l^in-holes 
through  llie  Murtesses  and    Tennauls. 

a  1771-  (lOLDSM.  Surv.  Exper. 
Philos..  At  twenty-six  yards  distance 
it  [the  ball]  would  drive  througli  an 
oak  Ijoard  half  au  inch  thick. 

17'.to  Smeaton  Ed  11  stone.  The 
trenail  would  drive  no  further. 

Exhaust  <L.  exhaust-  ppl.  stem 
of  rx/taui-'irc.  Earliest  quot.  in 
Eng.  from   1540. 

I.  Pried,  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  empty  by  drawing 
the  contents  off  or  out;  to  drain; 
to  emi)ly  of  (specified  contents). 
1614—. 

II.  I'r.ed.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
infr.  s.  V.  cchuust  3  c).  Of  steam: 
To  escape  from  the  cylinder  after 
doing    its    work,    to   be   exhausted. 

1851  Pravt.  Mrrh .  Jynl..  Tiie 
steam  exhausts  llimu^h  the  ceiiLre 
opening-. 


ISC..*)  Ikin(iii  Sliilr  Wilrr.  Hcfure 
llic  stcaiu  can  exhaust,  the  valve  uni>-t 
open   the  same   poi't. 

Filter  <  mod.  L.  /iltrOrr  f. 
/il/n<iii  lilter  sb.  (NED.);  but,  since 
L.  vbs.  in  -are  generally  appear  in 
the  i)a.  pple.  form  in  -ale  in  Eng. 
(cf.  filtrate,  vb.).  the  proximate 
origin  of  the  vb.  fil/cr  is  more 
likely  either  Ihe  sb.  filter  or  the 
Erench    vb.  filtrer. 

I.  I'riud.  act.  Trans.:  To 
pass  (a  li(iuid)  through  a  filter,  or 
some  porous  medium.    157G      . 

II.  Prctd.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
iiiir.).  Of  a  li(|uid:  To  pass  as 
through  a  filter,  to  percolate  (NED.); 
lo  be  filtered.    Also  transf.  and  ////. 

17<.>S  W.  Blair  Soldier's  Friend, 
The  water  .  .will  filter  through  the  sand. 

[1864  Marsh  Man  S:  Nature,  A 
slraluni  of  snow  .  .  causes  aliaosl  all 
the  water  that  composes  it  to  filler 
down  into  the  earth.] 

188'^  ViNKs  Sai'hs'  Bot..  Water 
will  filter  througli  the  cell-walls  into 
the  cavities  of  the  wood. 

\fi(l.  IM"21  Clahe  Vill.  Minslr., 
The  sunbeams,  filtering  snuiU.  P'reck- 
linir  tinouiih  the  branches  fall.| 

Filtrate  <  mod.  L.  filtrfit-  jipl. 
stem  of  filtrdre  to  filler. 

1.  Praed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
niter  (a  liquid).    Also  fii^.   UW2     . 

11.  Praed.  obj.  or  act.  (xNED. 
iiitr.)  Of  a  liquid:  To  pass  as 
through  a  filler:  to  be  filtered.  Also  fifj. 

17!2.-)  IrJiiAiiLEV  Fani.  Diet.,  A 
while  Li([uor  wiiich  filtrates  thro"  the 
(i lands  of  Women's   Breasts. 

1780  ScHOTTE  in  Phil.  Trans.. 
Digging  a  ])it  into  the  sand  .  .  into 
which  the  water  liltrates  froiu  all 
sides. 

18:;l'  I'unNciLE  .Ifr.  Sic,  Through 
which  the  streani  .  .  filtrates  silently 
and  unperceived. 

I////.  1876  Tinsleifs  Mai/..  The 
corruptions  of  the  hit^her  slratuui  of 
society  had  been  sluwly  filtniling  to 
flie  lower.l 
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Fire,  pi'<ed.  obj.  or  act.;  sec 
cat.   B   s.   V.  fire  II   '1. 

Focus  <    forus    sh.    <    \j.    I'dchs 

lii'ailli,   liieplace. 

1.  Pried,  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  draw  to  a  focus;  to  cause 
to  converge  to  or  as  to  a  locus. 
Also  pii.   1807  — 

II.  Pried,  obj.,  or  act.,  or 
at  t  rib.  (NED.  Intr.  for  refi.)  To 
be  converged,  to  converge  or  come 
to  or  as  to  a  focus. 

1S88  Harpers  May.  Ajii.,  The 
eyes  .  .  ilamed  as  if  tlie  life  of  the 
man  bad  centralized  and  focus.sed 
williiii  llieui. 

Heave  <  UE.  hebban  =  OS.  heb- 
hian,  OHG.  heffan  (mod.  G.  heben), 
ON.  hefja  (Sw.  hum),  Goth,  hafjaii. 

I.  Pranl.  act.  Note  tlie  trans, 
sense:  To  lift,  raise,  bear  up.  (a) 
Formerly  in  general  sense;  now 
only  arch,  or  dial.  971 —  (b)  In 
modern  use:  To  lift  with  exertion 
(something  heavy).  1715 —  cf.  NED. 
s.   V.  heave   1    a,   b. 

II  Prffid.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
intr.  s.  v.  Jieave  13.)  To  rise,  mount, 
come  up,  spring  up  (NED.);  to  be 
lifted.  Now  obs.  exc.  in  spec,  uses. 

c    IM'y    Body    A-    Soul.    Tlie    lied 
liaf  up  and  the  swire. 

(•   11>J0  Fallad.   on   IJnsb..  Out  o\ 
Hiolde  er  colde  eek  must  hit  lieuen. 

\l-lh    Pui'K    Odyss..     The    huge 

I  rune    r(jse,    and    lieav'd  into  the  sky. 

ix'^o  Kane  Griniicll  E.xp.,  This 

ice  seems  to  heave  up  slowlv  aiiainst 

the  sky. 

Hoist  <  //o/.nv<  \b..  (jbs.  exc.  dial. 
In  ib — 1()'''  c.  Jiys.se,  hyce,  which 
corresponds  with  Icel.  hisa,  Sw. 
hissa,  LG.  hieseUy  hissen,  Du. 
hijscheii.  Fr.  hisser,  etc.  It  is  not 
yet  known  in  which  language  this 
nautical  term  arose.  As  lo  I  he 
vowel   phonology  see  Horn,   llisldr. 


Neueiig.  dram.  p.  lOd.  In.  NED. 
hoisa  and  JkAsL  aie  liealud  as  tlif- 
ferent  morphems. 

I.  Freed,  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  raise  aloft  (by  means  ot 
a  rope  or  pulley  and  tackle,  etc.). 
c  1450—  cf.  NED  s.  v.  hoise  1, 
hoist   1. 

II.  Pried,  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
iiitr.  tor  passive  s.  v.  hoise  5, 
lioist  5).  To  be  raised,  to  rise  aloft. 

15()o  GoLDiNc  Ocid's  Met.,  The 
waine  foi-  want  of  weight  .  .  Did 
huise  idolt,  and  scaile.  and  reele  as 
though  it  eniptie  were. 

1.^7()  B.  GoodE  Fop.  Kingd..  Am] 
with  a  worde  he  hoyselh  up.  unto  the 
starry  raigne. 

[c  1(S()0  H.  Stuakt  Seaman's  Ca- 
tech.,  It  will  allow  the  yard  lo  huisl 
close  up  to  the  block.] 

18i)2  A-  1'.  Weekly  Witn  .  He 
.  .  marches  .  .  toward  hosannas  that 
ever  hoist  and  hallelujahs  thai  ever 
ndl. 

Illumine,  pned.  obj.  or  act.; 
see  cat  B.  s.  v.  illumine  II  (juot. 
1801. 

Keep,  pried,  obj.  or  act.;  see 
cat.  F.  s.  V.  keep  II   :2  b 

Lade  <  OE.  hludan  =■■  OS. 
Idailitii  <  OTeut.  Hladan;  OHG. 
liladan,  (iolli.   ((iphla/ian  <  OTeut. 

I.  Pra'd.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  put  the  cargo  on  board 
(a  ship).  To  lade  a  ship  (status 
objectivus)  irith  something  (status 
inslrumenti).  e.  g.  Beoir.  1897  [la  m 
wius  (ju  sande  siegeap  naca  hladen  ■! 
herew.edum.  —  cf.   NED    s.  v.  lade  1. 

II.  Pra-d.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
i//tr.  s  V.  lad'' ''■2  b.)  Of  a  ship: 
To  be  laden,  to  ship  goods  as  cargo. 

[I(i()7  Land.,  (ia:..  As  many 
ligld  ships  come  in  the  last  evening 
Tvde   1(1   liidei. 


Prod,   fnlpg'.   ami   im-oiI.   cli.ineT'  in   Rns. 


.)/ 


I /'.Id  .M(tiisK  Aiinr.  (rmi/..  A  pici.. 
al    uliirli    vessel-  .      l.-ulc   ;iiiil    iiiihiilc. 

Lere,  ohs.  <  OE.  /(frai/  -  OS. 
leri'iN.  OHG.  lera//,  ON.  Irira. 
Goth,  la/.y'ai/  <()T('nl.  *l<iizj(iii  I'. 
*/'//^o  lore. 

I.  I'rajd.  ;icl.  Nole  the  trans, 
senses:  To  teacii  (others),  c  900  - 
1000;  to  inform  (others),  a  loOO— 
a   1643. 

11.  Pra?d.  ohj.,  or  percept., 
or  act.  (NED.  infr.  s.  v.  lere  3,  4.) 
To  be  taught,  to  l)e  informed;  to 
learn  (to  read):  to  be  brought,  to 
come  into  knowledge  of:   to  study. 

c  l!2!20  Bestiary.  And  singid 
him  Ous  (M.s  wiide  dcr  So  ^e  hniieii 
mi  lered  her. 

(•  14()0  Maundev.,  All  |)e  lew.';  .  . 
leroz  for  to  speke  Hebrew. 

c  14(J0  Urhaiiitatis  in  Bahees 
Bk..  Wlio-so  wylle  of  nurtur  lere. 
Uerkoii  In  nie  \-  3e  slialle  here. 

Let.  arch.  <  OE.  lettcm  =  OS. 
lettkoi,  OHG.  lezzan  (mod.  G.  ver- 
letzen),  ON.  letja  to  hinder,  Goth. 
latjai)  tr.  to  delay,  f.  OTeut.  *laija)i 
f.  *A//o-  late,  a. 

I.  Prfed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
hinder,  prevent,  obstruct,  stand  in 
llie  way  of.  c  888  — 

II.  Pra?d.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
intr.  s.  V.  let  d.]  To  be  checked: 
to  desist,  refrain:  to  omit  fo  do 
(something).      Ohs. 

i:  l;!80  Wyci.if  Wks.,  [lere  may 
we  .see  openliclie  hou  cri.sl  lettede  not 
for  loue  of  petre'  to  roprouo  hym 
sharpliche. 

The  Erl  of  Toloii-s  xx.  They 
lettyd  iio|)yr  for  wynd  nor  wedur.  . 

Let.  praid.  obj.  or  act.;  see 
•at.   E.   s.  V.    Jet  II    1. 

Lift  <  ON  h/pta  (Sw.  hfffa) 
=  AKiH.,  mod.  G.  liifhi/  <  oi'eut. 
*hiftj((u  f.  */i(ft-H.^,  OE.  ////■/,  ON. 
lojit  air,  sky. 


I.  Pra'd.  acf,  Nolc  Ihc  Iraiis. 
sense:  To  rai.'^e  inio  Ihc  ail'  from 
tlie  ground,  or  lo  a  higher  position: 
to  elevate,  heave,  hoist,  a  1300  — 
I'i'.  NED.  s.   V.  ///•/   1. 

II.  Pra'd.  ,,bj.  (cf.  NED. 
.<•  V.  ///•/  3.)  (1)  Pr;,.(l  obj.  or 
acl.  (NED.  i/itr.  for  rr/l.j  To  be 
lifted,  to  rise.  Said.  esp.  of  a  vessel 
riding  on   the  waves. 

a  llOO  — 50  Ale.rander,  We  |)an 
lift  vp  a  lite  i,y:  lent  him  a-gaine. 

li")^i(i  Filgr.  Per/..  So  that  his 
l)ody  lyfted  ahoiic  his  hedde  fonrc  fote 
or  iiioi'e. 

17.")7  (!.U'T.  Randall  in  Naval 
Chron..  Although  there  was  a  great 
Sea  running,  she  did  not  lift. 

[1S()7  CoLERiDfiE  Lett.,  This  most 
iiiorhid  and  oppressive  weiglit  is  gradu- 
ally lifting  up]. 

[IS'il  TiioiiNRUiiV  Turner.  Kongli 
days,  when  .  .  .  he  sat  ...  in  boats 
lifting  over  enormous  waves] . 

1897  Pi,  I-^u'LiNCi  Captains  (Jour- 
aqeons,  The  big  liner  rolled  and 
lifted. 

if))  Predicated  of  a  lloor,  etc.: 
To  swell  ()i-  war|)  and  lise.  to  be 
lifted. 

|179o  Smeaton  Edy stone.  Those 
four  stones  .  . .  sliovdd  be  provided  .  .  . 
with  trenails  lo  hinder  them  from 
lifting]. 

[1874  TuEARLE  Naval  Archit., 
The  great  tendency  of  the  deck  to 
lift  .  .  .  when  these  heavy  guns  are 
tired  over  it]. 

b'~i'.)9  Daily  Xeirs,  The  concrete 
platforms  .  .  lifted  when  test  guns 
were  tired. 

(2)  Pra-d.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  in  {[xm^x-passire  sense).  Pre- 
dicated of  a  window,  etc.:  To  admit 
of  being  raised. 

1844  W.  U.  MAXWKLr.  Sports  k 
Adv.  Scot.,  'i'he  windows  would  not 
lift. 

Lodge  <  OF.  loijicr  (mod.  V. 
layer),  f.  hjye.  Recorded  in  Eng. 
since  a    122."). 

I.  Pra'd.  act.  Nolo  llio  lr;uis. 
senses:     (1)     To     place,    deposit:    to 
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throw  (soim-lliiiig)  srt  that  il  'lodges' 
Of  is  caught  in  its  lali;  to  cause  to 
lodge  or  he  intercepted.  KiOO  — 
(2)  To  thrffW  down  on  the  ground^ 
lay  Hal.  Now  oidy  of  rain  or  wind: 
To  hi'al  down  crops.  1598--  c\ 
NED.   s.   V.   /of/</e  3  g,   :>. 

II.  Praid.  obj.  or  act.  (/.  e. 
the  ces.sation  of  motion)  (NED. 
/////•.  s.  V.  Jod(/e  8,  10).  (1)  Of  an 
object  in  motion:  To  be  arrested 
or  intercepted  in  fall  or  progress 
(NED.);  to  come  (or  be  brought) 
to  a  standstill. 

]()i7  Cowley  Mistress,  'Resolved 
to  be  Beloved,  But  if  it  ouijht  that's 
soft  and  yielding  liil:  Tt  liHlpes  tliere, 
and  stays  in  it. 

1790  J.  Morse  Amer.  Geog.,  In 
a  freshet  the  flood  wood  frequently 
lodges,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  water 
rises  to  full  hanks. 

iNo!)  LITTON  My  Xovel,  1  .  .  . 
who  might  have  been  shot  through 
the  lungs,  (inly  the  hall  lodged  in  the 
shoulder. 

(!2)  Of  corn:  To  be  lodged, 
(NED^  to  come  (be  brought)  into 
I  he  position  implied  in  being  lodged. 

KiPiO  Lennapd  tr.  Charron's  ^yis^l.. 
As  corn  lodgeth  Ity  too  great  abund- 
ance .  . 

ITo'.t  tr.  DnhameVs  Hush.,  it 
grew  so  rank  that  it  lodged,  and 
yieldeil  but  little  grain. 

1S.S4  Harper's  Mag.,  The  growth 
had  been  .so  heavy  that  .  .  it  had 
ilodjreds,  or  fallen. 

Mesh.  Pr^ed.  obj.,  or  act.,  or 
stal.;   see  cat.   F.   s.   v.  mesh   II.  1. 

Overthrow  <  over  ■■■  throir  < 
OE.  Jirdinui  =  OHG.  drden  (Mod. 
(!.    (Irelien). 

I.  Pri\jd.  act.  or  caus.  Note 
the  Irans.  sense:  To  throw  (a  per- 
son or  thing)  over  upon  its  side 
or  upper  surface;  to  upset,  overturn, 
c    1380  — 

H.  Pra'd.  obj.  or  acl.  (NED. 
intr.)     To  be  thrown  down,  to  fall 


ovLM-  or  down,  lunddc.  Obs.  Ouol. 
ir)4.(')  ^  Prted.  obj.  il'  attrib.  or 
pra'd.  altrib.  (i  e.  to  admit  of 
being  overturned,  or  to  have  such 
a  quality  as  to  allow  il  to  topple 
over). 

i:i  .  .  Sir  Beues,  Tweies  a  ros  and 
tweies  a  fel,  |ie  jiredde  tim  ouer-|irew 
in  |)e  wel;  |iar  iiine  a  lai  vp  rijt. 

I-  li.')()  Merlin.  His  palfrey  stomh-  ■ 
led  on  his  knees,  and  lio  ouerthrew,  ■ 
and  hrakke  hys  neke.  " 

ir,()9  Hawes  Past.  Fleas.,  Warre 
ones  i)ei^on,  it  is  hard  to  know  Who 
sjiall   aljyde  and  who  shall  overthrowe. 

151()  J.  Heywuod  Prnv.,  The  best 
cart   maie  ouerthrowe. 

Pain  <  OF.  pener,  3rd  sing, 
pres.  2)e'nif>  <  med.  L.  piinnre,  f. 
L.  poena. 

I.  Pra?d,  act.  or  caus.  Note 
the  trans,  sense:  To  inflict  pain 
upon,  cause  to  suffer.  13  .  .  {Cur- 
'ior  Mmidi). — 

II.  Prted.  obj.  or  perc, 
(NED.  hitr.).  To  suflfer  pain  or  dis- 
tress; to  suffer  (NED.);  also,  to  be 
subjected  to  pain.     ()hs. 

c  1815  Shoreham  38.  And  seue 
3er  thou  scholdest.  man,  0  dedlyche 
senne  peynv. 

\?m  Lancl.  p.  pi.  C.  |.e  (jroys  . . 
|>at  crist . .  for  mankynde  on  peynede. 

c  1440  Pro  1)1  p.  Parr.,  Peynyii. 
oi-  pynvn   vn  wo  or  sekenesse. 

"  a"  153(J  Calisto  \:  Melib.  in  Ihizl. 
Dodsley,  Where  is  the  p;ilieiil  th;it 
so  is  paining? 

Pay  <  F.  paijer  to  pay,  in  OF. 
also  to  appease,  satisfy,  pleasr',  <; 
L  jMrare  to  appease.  Recorded 
in  Eng.  since  c   1200. 

I.  Pra^d.  act.  Note  the  lians. 
senses:  (1)  To  pay  off  =  spec,  to 
pay  and  discharge  the  creVv  of  (a 
ship)  upon  completion  of  a  commis- 
sion. nnS—  (2)  Nanf.  To  let 
out  (a  rope  or  chain)  by  slackening 
it.    to    allow    or   cause  to  rim  out. 


u-i'd.   cliuiiLrc    III 


Kn-, 
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(Also  ill  rL'Tcicilcr  111  sdiiK'lliiiiL:  Id 
oiil  \)\  llic  iu|K').  i\'(»\v  ;il\v;iys 
witli     1)1//    111-    Kii-dij.       Mil' 7  (M) 

Xaiif.  Til  raiisc  (a  sliip)  In  lall  In 
leewaiil.  or  fall  away  Unm  llic  wiiiil. 
Now  always  with  n/f.  |ii-J7--  iT. 
XKD.    s.    V."  //a//   d    li,    l;i,    I  i. 

II.  Prail.  iihj,  or  acL  ii\KI». 
iitff.  till'  p(i--i.^/rt'  s.  V.  /«///  ^  r,  IM 
1),  11  I)).  (1)  or  a  sh'iii:  To  be 
paid  olT;  to  pay  oil'  the  crew,  olc. 
IS'.il  pdiljj  Xcics  -il  July.  Tiio 
Tlirusli  .  .  .  will  tlieii  ltd  I.o  Cowes  ami 
al'terwanls  to  ( llinllinivi.  wliorr  slic 
will   jiay  lift'. 

(2)  yunl.  or  a  ship  (or  pri- 
sons onboard  a  ship"):  To  be  paid 
out.   lo   move  away. 

ISi'K)  I{.  H.  l).\x.\  Bcf.  Mas-t. 
We  paid  mil  on  tlie  rliaiii  by  wbii'li 
we  swung. 

(3)  To  tall  lo  leeward,  to  be 
paid   olT. 

lti(i'.>  SrrKMY  Mariner's  Ma;/.. 
riie  (lliase  pays  away  more  room. 

\S'2n  H.  B.  GASCOHiNE  Nav.  Faux  , 
I'.y  .slow  decrees  lier  bead  to  Purl 
I'nys  round. 

|.S:-!()  Marryat  MidsJi.  E-sai/,  Tin- 
IVi^site  tlew  round,  describing  a  circle, 
as  sbe  payed  olT  before  the  wind. 

18i)9"F.  T.  Buu.E.N'  Log  Sca-waif, 
There  was  a  great  liustle  to  get,  sail 
III'!'  bei'.  but  nnforlunately  slie  paid  nil' 
rather  smartly. 

Peel,  a  northern  foi'm  of  pi//, 
''-  OE.  *pi/ia}i  <  L.  fnlnrfi  (cf.  Lnick, 
L'nlers.,  p.  291);  in  later  use,  in 
Standard  Engli.sb.  appropriated  to 
the  sense  'decorticate"  and  uses 
thence  derived. 

)  I'laMJ.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense;  To  strip  (anything)  of  its 
natural  integument  or  outer  layer. 
as  an  orange,  potato,  etc.;  to  re- 
remove  the  peel  of.   c   li30  — 

II.  Pra'd.  obj.  (NED.  in/r. 
s.  \ .  /;"/  1).  (  I )  I'iMil.  obj.  or 
ar  t.  ( )l'  skill  III-  bark:  To  bccoini' 
detaclied,   lo   fall   (scale)   off. 


\1\1     Swihi      Tdlt     "/     MUhis. 

.\L:aiiisl    whose  liirriMil  while  he  swims, 

The  golden    scurf  jiecls  off  his   limbs. 

IINCO    TYNDAr.i.    G/ai..    its    unlei- 

-uiTai-e   a|i|H'ari_'(l    In   he  |ii'i>lini:  iA'\'  like 
a    riusl|. 

(2)  V\A'i\.  obj.  iV  altrib. 
To   ailiiiit  of  being  peeloil  or  barked. 

jiiiil-  Sn;  T.  llioiiiiiaiT  Trav..  The 
rimie  or  skin  peeles  off  most  easily. 
^[<)(l.    These  oranges  peel  easily. 

Percolate  >^  li.  pi-n-n/af-  ppj. 
stem  of  jxTcd/nrr  f.  ^>rrdliroiigli  + 
cn/nrc   lo   strain. 

I  I'rail.  act.  oi'  ea  us.  Trans.: 
To  cause  la  liquid)  to  pass  through 
the  interstices  of  a  porous  body  or 
medium;  to  strain  or  tiller.  Loosely, 
To  cause  to  trickle  or  |)ass  through 
pores  or  miiude  aiierlures,  to  sift. 
Now   rare.    lb2M  — 

[I.  Prccd.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
/«//•.)  Said  of  a  li({uid:  To  be 
lillered,  to  pass  through  a  porous 
substance  or  medium:  to  filter, 
ooze,   or  trickle  through. 

[KiSi  RoYLK  Poroiisn.  Anhn.  A' 
Solid  Bod..  A  tradition,  that  in  .  .  . 
the  West  Indies  they  have  .  .  large 
Vessel.s,  wherein  Ihey  put  water  to 
percolate, as  it  were, through  a  strainer j. 

KiST  A.  LovELL  tr.  Therenot's 
Trav.,  Through  these  Jars  the  AVatei- 
transjiires  and  percolates  into  an 
earthen   Vessel  underneath. 

1S7S  Huxley  Physioijr.,  The  wat- 
er which  has  percolated  through  the 
sandy   beds. 

Pine  <  OE.  pinkiH.  f.  *phi  pine. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  afflict  willi  pain  or  suf- 
fering; to  cause  to  suffer,  lo  toi'- 
menl  O/'x.  c  803  —  1724;  to  ex- 
haust or  consume  (a  person,  ani- 
mal, etc.)  by  suffering  of  body  or 
mind,  esp.  by  want  of  food  or  by 
wasting  disease;  to  cause  to  lan- 
guish, \vasl(>  away,  starve.  Now 
rare  exc.   diai.    12'J7 — 


r,o 


K.    F.    Siuxlf''!!, 


II.  I'liiMJ.  (ilij.  or  ]ific. 
(.\li^L).  /////•.  s.  \.  pine  ^,  .-)).  To  siil- 
fer,  to  iiiKlcrso  pain.  Oh^.  rare 
(quot.  c  1177).  In  later  use  merged 
in  tl)e  sense:  To  hecunie  wasted  or 
feel)le,  from  surieiinji',  (giief,  disease, 
etc  ),  to  languish,  Avasle  away  (in- 
volving only  pi-fed.  stat..).  —  Thepas- 
sival  sense 'to  be  pined'  is  not  salient 
now,  since  the  corresp.  trans,  sense 
is   rare. 

|f  117.")  Lamb.  Horn.,  Ic  uuldc 
loin  i)inian  ;iii(l  silteii  im  foi'.^to  and 
on  sna\ve|. 

c.  144(1  Boc.tns.  That,  he  shulde 
other  dayes  nyne  In  prison  love  and 
there  pyne. 

l.oiS  Latimer  Plonghcrs,  So  doeth 
the  soule  pyne  a  way  for  default  of 
gosUy  meate. 

lo'.lS  Shaks  Lucy..  He  ton  tinie< 
liiiie.-^.  that  i)ines  heholding  food. 

Pitch  <  ME.  i>khe(n)f  north. 
lnjL-h-r()i).  Of  obscure  origin  and 
histoi'y. 

1.  Pra?d.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  thrust,  drive  (a  stake, 
etc.)  into  the  ground;  to  fix,  plant, 
i:  120.5  — :  to  cast,  throw,  or  fling- 
forward:  to  hurl  (a  spear,  etc.),  c 
1386—;  cf.  NED.  s.  \.  i^Mi  1,  17. 

II.  Pra?d  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
inir.  for  yw.s.s-.  s.  v.  pitcli.  18).  To 
fall  headlong  heavily,  to  land  on 
one's  head,  or  strike  forcibly  against 
something,  by  being  thrown  (NED). 
To  be  thrown  down. 

1^i'.»7  R.  Gi.ouc.  (Rolls),  |io  he  was 
illowc  an  hei,  A.'  ne  cow[)e  not  aliste: 
Adoun  ndd  so  gret  eir  to  |ien  er|ie  he 
vel  A.-  ])i3le,  |)af  al  to  poces  he  to  rod. 
(MS.  H.  rof). 

1.59(;  SrENSER  F.  Q..  In  liis  fall 
misfortune  min  misiooke;  For  on  his 
liead  nidia]i]iily  he  pi,i:ijt. 

Play  <  OE.  plegian,  corresp. 
lo  US.  plegan,  G  pllcgen  with  diver- 
gent meaning. 

I.  Prsied.  act.  or  cans.  Note 
the   Irans  senses:  (1)  To  discliarge; 


j.'l  nir  (liiework.s).  1721—  (2)  To 
play  oi-  perform  on  (a  musical  in- 
siriiniejd),  to  cause  (it)  to  sound. 
1727-41—  (3)  To  picnj  out:  To 
peiform  to  an  end;  //'//.  To  bring 
lo  an  end,  159(3-  cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
j>l<(ii  0  c,  28,  32. 

II.  Prad.  obj.  (cf.  NED. 
s.  v.  phnj  7  b,  26  b,  32  b).  (1) 
Pried,  obj.,  or  act.,  (or  stat.)  (NED. 
intr.)  Of  a  lirewoik:  To  be  fired, 
go  off  (Ji(j.   in   (piol.) 

17(i;i  (tolhsm.  Oil.    \V..   Vet  it  ja 

fai-ce|    played    oil,  and    bounced,  and 

cracked,  and  made  more  sport  llian  a 
firework. 

(2)  Prsed.  obj.,  or  inslruni.. 
or  act.  (NED.  i/ifr.)  Of  a  musical 
instrument:  To  be  played,  to  sound. 
—  (Since  the  instrument  does  not 
appear  as  a  direct  ol)jcct  until  the 
18th  c.^  quots.  before  that  time  in- 
volve only  pra?d.   instr.   or  act.) 

|1(H)(I  WoDD  Life,  and  the  orj^an 
l)layd]. 

[a  17(J()  R.  Semi'LE  Fiprr  cf  KU- 
harchnn.  His  pipe  playM  trindy  tn 
tlie  drum]. 

ISGd  Dickens  rnco)ii.  Tnir.. 
fteai-  this  instrument  that  was  yning 
to  iday. 

(3)  Pra:"d.  obj.  (NED.  Itifr. 
for  rf/l.  or  pa^ft.)  To  be  |)layed 
out,  performed  to  an   end. 

18:>")  Browning  Porarclsns.  As 
though  it  mattered  how  the  farce 
jilays  out,   So   it   ho   ipnckly   played! 

Prorogue  <.  obs.  F.  prorogiier 
(mod.   V.  j>roroijer)  <  L.  prorogarc. 

I.  Pia>d.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  discontinue  the  meetings 
of  (an  assembly;  originally  and 
chiefly  in  reference  to  the  Britisli, 
Parliament).    1455  — 

II.  Pra-d.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
infr.  in  ^j(/.s\s'.  sense j.  To  be  ])ro- 
rogued,   to  discontiime  its  meetings. 


I 


l^ri'd.    cnU'ti'.   niid    ined.   cliatiirr'  in  Ens:. 
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l>«'.Hi    l,|i.    Ln.MiiiMiKHI;\    ill    nV.s7///. 

'>'(/;..  .\ii  (i|i|Hii  I  iiiiily  \v:is  Mllniilcil  .  . 
Ill'  iliscussiiij,'  the  (|iK'slinii  lii-riiro  l':ir- 
ii;uiioiil    jiroro^iuNl. 

Pull.  |>r;r (I.  ujij.  or  ac  I.. :  see 
cal.       V.    s,    V.    /hi//    il    -J. 

Push  <  \<\  pDiissrr.  willi  |iala- 
tali/.atiitii   o['  s. 

I.  TraKJ.  ac  I.  Nole  tlie  trans, 
.sense:  To  cxerl  forco  upon  oi- 
against  (a  Ijorly)  so  as  lo  inovc  il 
away,    a    1:500  — 

II.  I'iiimI.  ol.j.  or  act.  (NKD. 
'f/)^o/.  s.  V.  y///.s-//  I  h.)  01  a  l)oaf: 
To  lie   piislied    olT,    lo   shove   olT. 

1N:;(;  W.  Irvi.m;  Astoria,  A> 
M'Kenzie's  ciuioes  wero  alxmt  In  push 
(.IT. 

in:!'.)  Thiui-wall  Grc('ci','r\ie  tun 
Atlieninn   i^alloys  suddenly  puslied  (iiil. 

Reflect  <  OF.  ref/eHrr  {HaU  v.) 
or  L.  ri'l/ec/Trc.  Hecorded  in  Eng. 
1  1-1:2  —  :20  in  sense  "to  tnru  or  direcl 
ill   a   certain   course". 

I.  Pr;ed.  act.  or  cans.  Note 
llie  Irans  sense:  Of  bodies  or  sur- 
faces: To  turn,  throw,  or  cast  back 
(beams,  rays,  or  light).  1573 —  Of 
mirrors  or  other  polished  surfaces: 
To  mirror.    l.-)!)2     .   cf.  NED.  s.  v. 

ri-l/rri    .').    C). 

II.  Praed.  ohj.  (NED.  i,i/r. 
<  V.  rrf/rct  8  a,  C.)  (1)  I'i'a'd. 
ohj.  or  acl.  Of  beams  or  rays  of 
lij^lil:  To  he  redecled,  to  return, 
turn  back  after  striking  or  falling 
upon  a  surface.  06.s.  [Also  otiier 
ltd  I.    senses    may  appear  passival.] 

1")30  Pai,.s(ih.,  I  can  unt  ahyde 
here.    Ilie    somio    hpaiiios    reflecte    so 

lii-Ji  (jiAi'.i.Ks  Sinn's  Sonii..  From 
Tiiee  Hellect  lliose  rayos.  Ihal  liaiic 
fMiHiJ-lncd   iiiec. 

17<i:-'>  M(ixo.\  Modi.  E.rcrc,  When 
llm  Sun  Shines  upon  Ihe  (Jlass  at 
\iidu<.  il-  lieaiiie<  sliall  relied  iipmi 
Ihe    iJMiir  mT  lli,>    Day. 

SumUn:  Profl.  c:itog.  anrl  proil.  ohatiffc 


Iiil  r  ici'd.  ohj.  1  ()  appeal- 
iniaiiined  or  mirrored,  lo  he  r(;llecled 

IM'.l  i\r:ATs  LdDiiii.  \  silver-  lani|i 
wiinso  piiospJKU-  ^'low  Hellecled  in 
Ihe   <lal)hed   stejis  lielow. 

iNi't  Ci.AKK  Vill.  Mivslr..  {'.rooks 
(-ml  o"ei-  Iheir  sandy  lied:  On  wliose 
lide    Ihe   rjnii.ls   reflec't. 

Rock  <  Lale  Ol'j.  rorriini  ap|). 
f.  Ihe  Teiilonic  stem  *rn/:/,--.  cf. 
NKl). 

I.  I'ra'd.  acl.  Nole  the  Irans. 
senses:  To  move  (a  child)  gently 
lo  and  fro  in  a  cradle,  a  1  100 — ; 
to  cause  lo  sway  to  and  fro  or 
h-om  side  lo  side,  1^07  —  .  cf  NED. 
s.    V.    nii'l,'    1,    5. 

II.  Pritd.  obj.  or  acl.  (NED. 
lii/r.)  To  sway  lo  and  fro  imdei- 
some  impact  or  stress;  to  move  oi- 
swing  from  side  to  side.  This  inlr. 
sense  is  recorded  since  the  yeai' 
1  398.  An  alternative  converted  sense 
/.  e  to  be  rocked,  is  salient  in  the 
hiUowing  quotation. 

15:30  Paf.sgrave,  1  love  naL  lo  lye 
in  his  house,  for  if  there  he  any  wyiide 
slyrryng,  one  shall  rocke  lo  and  U-u 
in   his  hedde. 

Row,  pi-;ed.  ohj.  or  act.;  see 
cat.    F.   s.    V.    Hon-   II    1. 

Ruff  -    riilf  sb.   Sc. 

I.  Fried,  act.  Nole  the  trans, 
sense:  To  heal  a  ruff  or  ruffle  upon 
(a   drum).      1827. 

II.  Fr;vd.  ohj.  or  acl.  (NED. 
In/r.)  Of  a  drum:  To  he  thus 
beaten,   lo  sound  twhen  beaten). 

is-is  MoiR  Mnusie  ll'Vf?<r/(,  Tlie 
dnnii   niffod,  and  oir  set   fournflheni. 

Sift  <  OE  siffiui  -  LG.  sifffii, 
dial,    also   sir/iten,   <l,   sirliteii. 

I.  Pra-d.  act.  Note  the  trans. 
sense:  To  cause  the  fmer  parts  to 
pass  Ihroiiiili  or  a<  ihroiiLrh  a  sieve: 
lo   hojl. 

in  Rnprlisb.  1 1 


lfii>                                       K.  K.  SiiiKh'ii. 

II.     Hi-icd.    ob.i.   or  act.      To  .W</r/.  •|Ih:  slii|.  .sLcer>  .^..ulltwanl. 

be  sifted;  to  pass  or  lall  loosely  or  "''"'    ""'' 

scaLteriugly,  as  if  tliroiidi  the  meshes  ("J)   Pra'd.   ohj.  li- a  I  t  ri  1».   Tn 

of  a  sieve.  admit  of  being  steered. 

Mod.    Tlie  dust  (the  snow)  sifted  Mod.     The    vessel    steers    with 

llirougii    llie  crevices.     The  li^dit  sifts  f,,.,s(.  fCeiil.   Die) 
frf)iii   the  clouds,     ((lent.   Die.) 

Steer  <  OE.  sU'onm,   W.Sax.  Unload   <  an-    \    load  vb. 

stleran    =  OHG.    ^iliurau.  Mod.   (I.  J.   Pr;ed.  act.  Trans.:  To  take 

steuern.  the  load  from,   discharge  of  a  load 

I.   Pried,   aet.   Note  the  trans.  m-  cargo. 

sense:  To  direct  or  govern  (a  ship).  H.    Praul.    obj    or  act.     To 

C)E.   —  l)e  unloaded,   to  discharge  a  cargo. 

U.    Prad.   obi.  ,.                ^,.       .,,     ,  ...,,,,,    .. 

,  ,  ,     I)         1         1  ■                 .        ,  >,■  Macaul.w  Hist.  Enql.  \\\\\.  .No 

<1)     Praul.     obj.    or  act       Ot  ,,„(,  ,,.„i,,  ^,,,,,,.1  i,,  anv  l".av  or  estuary 

a  shiii:   lo   be   steered;   to   sad   m  a  ^viiich  he  ftlie  kiu^l  bad  not  liedareil 

specified  direction.  to  lie  a  port. 


Prod,   ralee    ami.    niod.   cluuiuc   in   Kufn. 


HVA 


Predications  of  direct  object  or  of  existence 
and  relation. 


Adrench,  oh.-^.  <  OE.  fnh-fitniti, 
t:ausfil   deriv.   of  OE.  drincan  drink. 

I.  Pra:'d.  act.  or  cans.  'I'raiis.: 
Til  .'^idimerge,  lo  drown,  a  lOOf) — 
I  i'.M-:  also  to  give  to  di'iiik.    IHiO. 

II.  PriTcd.  ohj.,  or  slat.,  oi- 
exist.  (NEE),  inlr.  I)y  umissiori  of 
refl.  |iron.)  To  he  drowned,  or 
drown:   to   peiisli   in   the  water. 

l-JU.")  L.WAMdN.  Ferde  into  ;uie 
waterc!  |tor  iniio  lie  lulrniic.  (IiTjO 
;i-(lrf  iiit  I. 

r.  l'2::o  Aiirrr)}  R'nrlr.  |)er 
aili-fiiite   I'ljnrfin,  \'  Jiore  vonii  nlle. 

i:;77  l^ANGL.  p.  PI.  h.  And  men 
kit  iiiailen  it  aniviUlp  he  lloilr"  ;i(lroynloii. 


Break,   (hmmI.  nlij.,  or  t^xist., 
oi-  act-:   .sec  cat.  (1.  s.  v.  hrra/,-  II  t*. 


Breed  <  ()E.  hiri/mi  -  ()H(i. 
hriKifen  <  OToilt.  hro()j((n  f.  hrodn-, 
waiintli.   f'oslei'ing   lieal. 

I.  I'rad.  act.  or  orig.  Note 
tlie  trans,  senses:  To  bring  (offspring) 
into  being,  lo  lialcli  (yonng  birds | 
from  ttir  egg.  <■  1000  — :  to  give 
rise  to,  engender,  develop,  prodnce, 
c  1200—   cf.   NED.   s.  V.  breed  1,  (i. 

II.  Pried,  obj.  (cf  NED.  s.  v. 
hrrf'U     12     a,   !).)      (1)   Praid.   obj. 


tl    <  >K.     acn-hi<-(ni    be 


or    e.\ist.     (NED.     inlr.    for    refi.) 
Aquench,  uh^.  <  (_)E.  anrr/inm       7,,    ^.^^^^^^^    jut^    l„.ji,o-  or  existence, 

as  a  continued  process;  lo  be  engen- 
dered or  produced.  (Also  predicat- 
ed of  vegetables,  animal  structures 
and  mineral  products.  cW  NED.  s. 
V.  hreed  12  c,  d|.  In  (|U0l  1020 
intemp.  sense  =  pra'd.  obj.  iV; 
nttrib.    oi'   |)i-aM|.    attrib. 


causal   deriv.    <t 
extinguislied. 

I.  Pi'ad.  act.  Noll,'  the  ori- 
ginal sense:  To  ((uencii,  exstinguish, 
put  out  (fire,  light,  life),  c  1000  — 
I  1.S2. 

II.  ['rail.  obj.  oi-  exist. 
(NED.  infr.).  or  lire:  To  become 
extinguished,  go   out. 

(•  1^2:!0  Anrr.  H..  \>f'  Hnii  (Instes 
fur  ar\voncliei\  Invnii  [te  jii-onilos  .  . 
Iifdi^  i-sundreil. 

<•  Kidfi  St.  Diinstdti  (1  in  K.  K. 
/'.,   Here  li^t  a(|upinte  oueral, 

1  is,')  Caxton  Tri'visn's  Hiyden. 
rill'   lyre  ol   llic  sniTol'yi'O  nopiencliei). 

Blow,  pi;rd.  obj.  Ol-  exist.: 
see  cat.    (',.   s.    v.    h/utr   li    'A. 


(•  hi()(t  'I'riit  Coll.  Hn)it..  Wii- 
ixMiios  liredeii   in  wildenir. 

;i  I :',()()  Cnrsnr  M..  His  blnil  un 
vs   lie,  and  on  |iaim  jiat  of  vs  sal  brode. 

c  1H!:J()  Anficrifit,  Nii  sal  yee 
hei-  .  .   ilu  jiat  aiilicrisi   sal  hrede. 

c  tl-lO  Vor/.- A///.s7.,  Who  worllie 
|ie  woiulie  jial  1  bredde  ynne. 

ir)7*.>  Gfisso.N  Sell.  Abuse.  Tiie 
wnriiie  lliat  breeds  within  it. 

1(i!2()  Bacon  Si/lrri.  Flea.s  Ijreed 
piini-ipally  ol  Straw  or  Mats,  etc. 
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(2)  Pr;L'd.  obj.(i\'KI).  iiitr.  lor 
/>//.)   or  eggs:   To  be   luilclied. 

1661  LovELi,  Hint.  Anim.  A'  Mhi., 
Tliey  lay  egp^c;,   which   hipcd. 

Brew  -^  ( »lv  hirotraii  ■=  i)\\(\. 
brinwan,  Sw.  l>ri/i/(/(i,  etc. 

I.  Pra-'d.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  Properly:  To  make  (ale, 
beer,  and  tlie  like)  by  infusion, 
boiling,  and  fermentation,  c.  893  — ; 
fie/,  to  concoct,  contrive,  prepare, 
bring  about,  cause,  (evil,  trouble, 
designs,  projects,  natural  phenomena, 
etc.),  c  1250—.  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  hmr 
1,  4. 

II.  Pnxi'd.  obj.  or  exist. 
(NED.  i>itr.  s.  v.  brew  5.)  To  be 
in  preparation,  to  be  in  process  of 
mixing,  concocting,  production,  etc. 

a  1300  Cursor  M..  Hituix  |)e  aid 
law  and  |je  new  How  crist  l)irth  hiijan 
to  hrew. 

c  IkiO  Toirndey  Myst..  Your 
haille  now  hrewys. 

1599  Mirr.  Mag.,  Worcester. 
Doubles  that  dayly  brue. 

[1741  Richardson  Paaicla.  Satis- 
tied  there  is  mischief  brewing] 

[1860  Holland  Miss  Gilbert.  A 
storm  was  hrewiiij:  in  tlie  domestic,  skv.j 

Class  <  cUis.'i  sb.  recorded  in 
Engl,  since  1651),  "^  Fr.  classc  ■- 
L.  dassis;  cf.   F.   da.^-.-ier. 

I.  Prred.  act.  or  slat.  Note 
thfi  trans,  sense:  To  place  in  a  class, 
to  consider  (a  person,  etc.)  lo  be- 
long to  a  certain  class  or  group. 
1776- 

II.  Pra-'d.  obj.  or  subsumpt. 
(NED.  iHtr.  for  nfl.)  To  fall  into 
a  particular  class  or  division:  to 
rank,  to  be  classed. 

1M16  Kkatince  Trav..  This  tim- 
country  .  .  whose  peojjle  class  morally 
so  high  in  the  scale  of  mankind. 

1S65  HusHNKLi,  Yii-ar  Snoif.. 
Those  who  class  .-is  iiolicvei-s. 


Consume,  prad.  obj.,  or 
slal.,   or    exist.;    see    cat.   B.  s.  v. 

CO)ISII}H(      II. 

Deduce  •  L.  dcdurrre  to  lead 
down,  derive,  in  med.  L.  to  infer 
logically. 

I.  Prad.  act.  or  slat.  Note 
the  Irans.  sense:  To  draw  or  obtain 
frinn  some  source;  to  derive:  t<i 
consider  (a  thing)  to  .spring  from. 
Now  somewhat  rare.  15(i5 —  cf 
NED.  s.   V.   deduce  3. 

II.  Pr;vd.  obj.  or  orig. 
(NED.  /;///■.)  To  be  derived,  to 
arise,  to  have  its  derivation  fi'orn. 
rare. 

iN(i(i  .1,  H.  Rose  tr.  Oviifs  Fasti. 
The  lormcr  notion  of  a  bird  .  .  may 
deduce    trom    the  eastern  word  (iapli. 

188'.)  Courtney  Mill.  Tlie  very 
lirst  principles  from  which  it  ileduces. 
are  so  little  axiomati<'  that,  elc. 

Depart,  |)racl.  obj.  or  exist.; 
see  cat.    A   s.  v.  depart  II    2. 

Derive  <  F.  dcrlver  <  L.  de- 
rlrare  lo  lead  or  draw  off  (water 
or  lif|uid),  to  divert,  derive  (words). 

I.  Prifd.  act.  or  slat.  Note 
the  trans,  sense:  To  trace  the  origin 
of  (a  word)  from  its  etymological 
.source,  to  consider  (a  word)  lo  come 
as  a  derivative  from.  1559—;  cf 
NED.   s.   v.  derive   10  b. 

II.  Pra^d.  obj.  or  orig.  (NED. 
intr.  s.  V.  derive  13.)  Of  a  word: 
To  originate,  come  as  a  derivative 
\fr(»)i  its  rool  or  primitive |;  lo  be 
derived. 

I7'.M-  Mrs.  Piozzi  Si/)W)i..  TniVHj- 
na)it  meantime  derives  iVoni  a  higher 
slock. 

1804  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  liev., 
IJpIiolsterer  is  declared  against  as  a 
coi-ruplion.     Whence    does    it   deriveV 

|N6(;  .1.  R.  Rose  Vir;/.  Ed.  \- 
('e<jj-f/..  The  woids  Camit.^  and  En- 
'■(iiiiitiiii   derive   thence. 


Pi'L'ii.  calug.  auil  prud.   I'liaii^'t.'  in  Eng. 
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Discuss  '  L.  (//.vcz/sx-,  |i|il. 
sifiii  III'  di!<i'iilrri'  to  ilasli  oi' shake 
III  pieces,  agitate,  disperse,  dispel, 
drive  away;  in  late  L  and  Ho- 
iiiauic,  to  discuss,  investigate. 

I.  FrxHl.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  drive  away,  dis])el,  dis- 
perse, scatter:  lit.  and  fiij.  Obs. 
(•  1374  — 1651.  Med.  To  dissipate, 
dispel,  or  disperse  (humours,  tu- 
mours, or  obstructions!,  arch.  1533 
—  1804. 

II.  Privd.  obj.  or  exist.  (NED. 
iiitr.  for  rep.  s.  v.  discuss  "1  b. )  To 
disperse,  pass  awav,  to  be  discussed. 
Ohs. 

1758  .J.  8.  Lc  J)r<in'f>  Obscrr. 
Sar<j.,  ir  the  Erysipelas  does  not  dis- 
cuss, the  Meiulinuie  falls  into  t'utre- 
faction. 

Dislimn  <  i/i.^  ^  ///////,  v. 

I.  Pried,  act.  Trans.:  To 
obhierate  the  outlines  of  (anything 
hmned);   to  efface,  blot  out.  1G06  — 

II.  Pried,  obj.  or  exist.  (NED. 
i///r.  for  rep.)  To  become  effaced, 
to   vanish. 

[S)j;i--I-  1)E  (JiiNCEY  t'aoiarii, 
fiie  iiucliirnal  p;ii,'eatit  lias  dislimiied 
and   vanished. 

1S07  Co7it(:mp.  Rev..  The  pri- 
mitive vision  dislinins.  ileconipo.ses, 
and  vanishes  away. 

Dispel  <  L.  di^peller/^  to  drive 
asunder,   scatter. 

I.  Prad.  act.  Trans.:  To 
drive  away  in  different  directions 
or  in  scattered  order;  to  disperse 
by  force,  dissipate  [e.  y.  clouds, 
darkness,  doubts,  fears,  etc  ).  a 
1G31  — 

II.  Prad.  obj.,  (or  stat.. 
or  act.),  or  exist.  (NED.  i)itr. 
for  rep.)  To  become  dissipated  or 
scattered,  as  a  cloud  or  the  like 
(NED);  to  be  brought,  to  come  into 
a  stale  of  dissolution.  Id  pass  away. 


Ilii-.'i  Kiiii/iluiiii's  \\1:hj  ] iilrllijj., 
[llej  blill  lianas  as  a  cliaid  ovui-  I'liin 
mouth,   hut  it  dispells  every  day. 

I  Nil)  BIdckw.  May'.,  tfonven- 
lious  .  .  in  ('(instant  succession  liuhhle 
up.    Idrm.   and  dispel. 

Disperse  <  F.  disperser  f. 
diapers  <  L.  diaper si(!<  pa.  pple.  of 
dispen/cre  to  scatter,  f.  spurycre  to 
sprinkle,  strew. 

I.  Prad.  act.  Trans.:  (1|  To 
cause  to  scjiarate  in  different  direc- 
tions; to  throw  or  drive  about  in 
all  directions,  to  scatter;  to  rout. 
1450 —  (2)  To  dissipate;  to  remove, 
dispel,  cause  to  disappear  (vapours, 
iiumours,  troubles,  etc.)  1563—; 
cf.   NED.   s.   v.   disperse    1,    7. 

II.  Pried,  obj.  (NED.  inir. 
s.   V.  disperse   lb,   7b.) 

(1)  Pra'd,  obj.  or  act.  To 
be  driven  or  tly  asunder. 

1GG5     HooKE     Microyr.,     These 

I  Rupert's  drupsj  dispersed  every  way 
so  violently,  that  some  of  them  pierced 
my  skin. 

(2)  Pra'd.  obj.,  (or  stat.,  or 
act.),  or  exist.  To  become  dissii)ated 
(NED);  to  be  brought,  to  come  into 
a  state  of  dissolution,  to  pass  away. 

1591  Shaks.  I  Henr.  IV.,  Glory 
is  like  a  Circle  in  the  Water.  Which 
ueuer  ceaseth  to  enlarge  it  selfe,  Till  by 
broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  naught. 

181  (J  KioATiNGE  Trav..  At  length 
the  thick  cloud  of  dust  dispersed. 

1887  BowE.N  Very.  ^c?o^.,  Hardly  . . 
had   I  he  night's  clnll  shadow  dispersed. 

Dissipate.  {{)  prad.  obj.,  or 
stat.,  or  exist.  (2)  pra-d.  obj. 
or  exist.;  see  cat.  C.  s.  v.  dissipate 

II  2.   3. 

Drench  <  UE.  drencan  < 
OTeul.  '^(irankjan,  causal  deriva- 
tive (jf  OE.  drincu)!. 

II.  Pra*d.  act.  or  caus.: 
Note  the  trans,  senses:  To  make 
to    drink,    to    administer    drink   to. 
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c  lOOO  :  III  sultinerge  in  wiiIit: 
to  firown.    (H>s.   c    1200      1(3:50. 

II.  I'r.ud.  obj.,  Of  slat.,  ui' 
►;x  i  s  t.  (NED.  hitr.)  To  be  drenclied. 
Ik  bu  drowned,  to  perish  by  drown- 
ing.     Obn. 

{•I'M  U.  Gi.oui:..  [le  .se  l)iset  i)\v  ul 
a  boute  .  .   ?e  niowe  .  .  drenche. 

c  148o  DUjhy  Mi/st..  |>:il  in  |)is 
tlod  we  (ireiicii  iiatt. 

a  lol-7  Surrey  in  TnttdVs  Misc., 
AJMs,  iiDW  (irencbeth  iny  swete   lo. 

].")70  Anr.  Fahker  Cory..  I  was 
likc  1(1  liMVc  (litMiclic'd  ill  till'  midst  of 
llic  'rhaiues, 

Jig.    c.    lo74    (!h.\ui;er    'J'roylnn, 

I'OLiijii  ve  l)u|)e  in  salle    leris  drencbe. 

"  c."]38o—  L.  G.  W.  191i»  Ariadne. 

And    let    bire    drencbe  in  sorwe  A.-  in 

distrcsse. 

Engender  <  F.  enyeiulrf-r  < 
li.   iiKjenerCire. 

I.  Prx'd.  act.  or  orig.  Note 
I  he  trans  senses:  (1)  Of  the  male 
parent:  To  beget.  Const,  on,  of. 
Now  only  vltet.  or  fiy.  c  1325 — . 
or  the  female  parent:  To  conceive, 
bear.  Oi.s.  1340—1683.  Of  both 
parents,  also  vaguely  of  ancestors, 
and  transf.  of  coimtries,  situations, 
conditions,  etc  :  To  produce,  give 
existence  to  living  beings).  lu 
IKia^ice,  to  be  produced,  begotten; 
!<•  be  descended.  1393—  (2)  Uf 
natural  processes:  (a)  To  produce, 
develop,  generate  (plants,  minerals, 
material  subslan('cs)  Ohs.  v.  138() 
— ^177,"").  (b)  To  give  rise  lo,  produce 
(a  state  of  things,  a  tlisease,  force, 
(|ualily,  feeling,  etc.)  1340  —  .  cf 
NED.  s.   v.  engender   1,   2,  3,  5. 

II.  Pra,d.  obj.  or  exist. 
(NED.   intr.   s.    v.  I'mji-iider  O).    Oh^. 

( 1  I  Uf  living  beings:  To  be 
engendered,   to  originate.      Ohi^. 

ir)78  LvTE  Dodofits,  Fleas  will 
iiul  collie  or  ingonder  where  it  (Flea- 
bane)  is  laved. 

a  U)l!->  HAi.EUiH  Instruct.  Sonne. 
.As  the  worm  that  eiiiienderiMli  in  tlif 
Kernel  uf  the  .\'ul. 


17Nf;ii-.  lleelfiird'a  Vrtthek.\in\^ 
will   un^eiidcr  in   tby   belly. 

(2i  ()|'  iiioiganic  substances: 
\\)   l)e   engenilered,    b)   originate. 

ir)(i7  Mai'I.et  dr.  Forest.  Tlie 
•  iristall  .  .  engendretb  not  so  nnicli  of 
llie  waters  coklenesse. 

]().") I  llowELL  Veniee.  An  iilfa- 
vourd  black  cloud  began  tu  engender 
against  her  in   the  Levant. 

a  1700  l)nYDE.\.  Thick  clouds  are 
spread,  and  storms   engender  there. 

17'i(i  l.KoM  Albert  i's  Archil.. 
Damp  that  may  hnpiien  U)  engender 
cir  iiather  under  i^rouiid. 

(3)  Of  maladies  or  states:  To 
be  engendered,  to  originate. 

c  loS()  Chaucer  ProL,  lie  knew 
the  cause  of  every  nialadye  .  .  .\iid 
where  thei  engendrid. 

Ihio  Ld.  Berneks  Froiss..  Tbu> 
ther  eugendred  hatred  dayly  iiytwene 
Fraunce  and  Flaundeis. 

[18G5  Draper  In  tell.  Devel. 
Europe.  In  Italy  .  .  a  dismal  disbe- 
lief was  silently  engendering.! 

Enkindle,  prad.  obj  or  exist.: 
see  cat.  h!.  s.  v.  enkhidlc  II  ipiol. 
1747. 

Evolve  <  L.  crolrcrc  to  roll 
out.    unroll. 

I.  Pried,  act.  or  orig.  Note 
the  trans,  senses:  To  unfokl.  unroll 
(something  that  is  wrapped  up  I:  to 
open  out,  expand.  .\lniost  always 
//■'/.  a  1041 —  to  disclose  gradually 
Id  view.  Uibi  — .  To  bring  out 
(what  exists  im[)licilly  or  potentially) 
1831  — ;  also  predicated  of  circum- 
stances, or  processes:  lo  give  rise  to, 
produce  by  way  of  natural  coiise- 
ipience.  18.')  1  — .  To  develop  by  nat- 
ural processes  bom  a  more  rudi- 
menbu-y  lo  a  more  highly  organized 
condition  (cbieily  in  ^w.«.  without 
reference  to  an  agent).  1832  — ;  cf 
NED.  s.   V.  evolve   1,  2.  n,   (i.   7. 

II.  Plad.  obj.  (XKl).  intr. 
for    /•'//.    ^.    V.    evolve  8).    I  1  )  Prad. 
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oil  j.  m-  pr.i'il.  (I  li  j.  iV  al  I  li  li.  '\\> 
lir  iiiilnhk'il.  I'volvetl;  l()  ailniil  ol' 
liL'iiiy  .seen.  Ill  come  gradually  iiilu 
view. 

INIO    A.     (AKI.VI.K    Alltolli()(J..'\'\iV 

excellence  of  lliiil  cliaracter  wliicii 
^'i-adiially  evolved  oii  iiis  adiniiinij 
couiilrynieii. 

(iJ)  Fra;(l.  ob J.  ur  exist.  To 
lie   evolved,   to  arise. 

IT'.t'.i  S.  Turner  Anylo-Sa.r., 
\\  lieii  great  iiolitical  e.\i!,'eiicies  evolve.. 
Iliey  are  usually  as  uuicli  disUnguislied 
by  the  I'ise  nf  suliliine  cliaraclersV 

(3)  Fr.ed.  obj.  or  orig.  'i'o 
be  evolved,  lo  arise  (from  something) 
by  way  of  natural  or  logical  conse- 
ijuence 

ISGo  VV.  Vhiliiph  !Spccc}if^.  Eveiy- 
IIiuil:   else  will  evolve  from   it. 

|X7'.t  11.  Si'ENCER  Data  of  Ethics, 
How  does  uiechaiiical  science  evolve 
Iniin  those  e.xiieriences? 

(4)  Pr^ed  obj.  or  stat.  To 
be  developed   by   "evolution". 

\fi^\.  Student.  A  tree  evolves 
in  iiliedience  to  ins  jGod's]   laws. 

Extinguish  <  L.  e.v(s)ti/i;jHerr 
I.  ''./•-  intensive  <  di>iyucre{o  (luencli. 

I.  Prad.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  tlj  To  put  out,  (piencli 
(lire,  light,  anything  burning  oi' 
shining).  1551 —  (2)  transf.  and 
//'/.  To  (juench,  (hopes,  passions, 
strife,  life,  menial  faculties,  etc.). 
1545 — :  to  put  a  total  end  lo, 
blot  (Hit  of  existence,  1555 — ;  cf. 
XKI).   s.    V.   <^xtin<i)iish   1,   2   &  8. 

II.  Pr;ed.  obj.  (\ED.  intr. 
for  r('p.  in  various  senses:  To  die 
out.  (^>uot.  1837  is  not  strictly  an 
exeniple  of  this  use,  but  iif  the 
idiomatic  occas.  use  of  a  lians.  vb. 
in  passive  sense':  s.  v.  ('xliiiiii<ixli  \  ) 

f  1)  Pru'd.  obj.  c<L'  altiili.  or 
pra'd.  attrib.  (or  else  |ii';r(|.  obj. 
or     exist.)      in    a    /iij.    use).      ( )f  a 


lirr  (///.  or  //'/.|:  To  admit  of  being 
extinguished:  to  have  the  (jualily  of 
I  not)  being  extinguished  or  ceasing 
bui'ning;  to  he  extinguished,  to 
cease  burning,   lu  quol.  //V/. 

I8:!7  CiAHLVLE  Fr.  Rcr..  This 
contlagration  of  the  SnuLli-EasI  will 
abate  .  .  extinifuisli  it  will  nut,  till  the 
fuel   be  all   done. 

(2)  Pried,  obj.  ov  exist. 
Of  other  things  than  lire:  To  be 
extinguished  (in  sense  I  2);  lo 
cease  existing;  to  die  out.  Earliest 
quot.  in  NED.  is  f.  151)9  |hul  it 
has  scarcely  a  converted  sense). 

ITi-^  Hume  Ess.  Stoic.  Ilis  ;il- 
acrily  suddenly  extinguishes. 

Extipp,  ohs.  or  arch.  <  F.  e.rt/rjier 
<  L.    ('X{s)tirpnre. 

I.  Prted.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  root  up  (plants).  1490  —  ; 
To  root  out,  exterminate  (a  family, 
sect,  or  nation).    1547^ — 

II.  Praid.  obj.  or  exi.sl. 
(NED.  intr.)  To  die  out,  root  and 
all  (NED.);  to  be  extirpated.  In 
(juol.  =  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  should  be  extirpated  ■=  praed. 
obj.   A.'   attrib. 

i()U(J  G.  W(o<)(;ocKEj  tr.  Justin's 
Hist..  They  should  be  vtterly  rooted 
mil,  and  the  posteritye  of  tlieir  name 
extii-|i. 

Feel,  prietl.  obj.  ortlepend.; 
see  cat.  B.  s.  v.  feH  H  (piols.  17G8 
1802. 

Form  <  OF  foitr/ner  (Fr. 
/'oriHer)  <  \j.  for  IN  are,  f.  forma 
form,   sb. 

I.  Pra:d.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  construct,  frame;  to 
make,  bring  into  existence,  produce, 
c  13(J0—  ^21  MiUt.  and  .Xan/t. 
'i'o  draw  up  (troops,  etc.)  in  order. 
Also  with  a/K  (c  1330).  181(i  - 
cf.   NED,   s.    V.   for,,,.   4,   s. 
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II.  I'iMd.  nbj.  (cf  MOD.  s.  V. 
/'/yyv//.    i   il,   S   b.) 

(  I  )  Pi'icd.  I)  bj.  Of  ox  is  I. 
(NEIJ.  iiitr.  for  /-t'//.)  To  be  formed, 
lo  be  brougbt,  to  come  into  existence. 

ISOI  rioLTiiEY  J'hnhiba.  'I'hiec 
yens  iiu  clitiul  iiad   lonii'd. 

iSoO  Tennyson  .SVrt-i'\(('r/c.s,  Tlic 
r;iiiiln)\\  tonus  ;iii(i  Hies  on  llie  laiiil 
( )\fr  lilt'  i.-laiiils  IVee. 

|.v.i:i  J. (Ill-  Tiiiirs.  A  slicel  ol 
ice  liad  formed  in  trout  of  t'roctor's 
iioiiso. 

(:2)  IM-cUd.  iil)j.,  or  refl..  or 
;ict.  (NED.  /////•.  i  Uf  lroo|)s,  ships, 
etc.:  To  l)e  arranged,  to  arrange 
themselves  in  or  assnme  some  par- 
licidar  disposition  or  formation.  Also 
with   u/t. 

\1±1  Uk  Foe  Cvl.  Jar},;  (_)ur 
army   foniied  immediately. 

INO;!  Lake  in  (3vveii  WelUiilci/'s 
Ih'sp..  The  infantry  formed  in  two 
c-oluimis. 

Found  <  F.  fonder  <  L.  fun- 
ddn    r.   fundus   bottom,  foundation. 

I.  Pried,  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  set  or  establish  (some- 
thing innnaleiial)  on  a  tirni  basis: 
to  base,  ground,  a  loOU—  cf  NED. 
s.    V.   found   4. 

II.  Pr.id.  obj.  or  depend. 
(xNED.  /////•.  l\n-  rrfl.).  To  be  based 
(on,  iijiun).  To  have  as  basis,  to 
be  dependent  on.  Otiol.  1837  ^  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  il  nuisl 
be  founded  on  or  have  as  basis  = 
pried,  obj.  lVj  atlrib.  or  pranl. 
at  trill.   Chielly   Sr. 

l!s;iO  -7  Snt  \V.  Ha.milt"  '^Mctdpli.. 
Tlie  leyilimacy  of  every  synthesis  is  . . 
(icjjendent  on  the  legitimacy  of  llie 
analysis  which  il  presupposes,  and  on 
which  il  founds. 

ls;!7  Caclvlk  Fr.  Jirv..  All  Dc- 
linealion  .  .  nnisl  eithei-  found  on 
Helief  and  provable  Fad.  or  have  no 
fomulation  at   all. 

is,')!',  l)(ivK  Loiilr  OJir.  Faith. 
.Ml  thai  course  of  ar^'-umentalion  which 


rounds  on   Ihe  occiuTences  of  Die  out- 
ward World. 

Gender  '-  (  d''.  iicndrcr,  ijpnrcr 
<  L.  i/e/iertlre   lo   beget. 

I.  I^r;ud.  act.  or  orig.  Note 
the  trans,  sense:  To  produce  Itv 
natiual  processes,  generate  (heat, 
odoius,  etc.)  Ol>s.  13'J8— 1G53;  to 
give  lise  to.  bring  about,  produce, 
engender  (a  feeling,  slate,  etc  ).  mrli. 
c.    r(..')()— |N.")C». 

II.  Pried  iilij.  or  exist. 
(NEU.  intf  I  To  be  produced,  come 
into  being       Ohs. 

\1±I  .>EWELr.  Nisi.  (i>nal:ci:s. 
ThoULih  darkness  gatlier  together  on 
a    heap  and   tempests  gender. 

Hatch  pru'd.  obj.  or  exist.: 
see  cat.   E.   s    v.   /nffc/i   11    1.   a. 

Hoard  <  OE.  honliKn  f  iiord, 
hoard   sb. 

I.  Pried,  act.  Trans.:  To 
amass  and  put  away  (anything  valu- 
able") foi'  preservation,  security,  or 
future  use;  to  treasure  hi>.  c  lOUU  -: 
////.  and  transf.  To  keep  in  store, 
idierish,  treasure  up,  conceal  \e.  //. 
in   the  heart).   1310    — 

II  Prad.  obj.  oi'  exist. 
(NED.  intr.  in  rellexive  oi-  passive 
seiisel.  To  lie  treasured  up.  lie 
hid:   to   be   hoarded       Oh^.   rare. 

|.")(i7    TuHREKv.  Fj)if.  \-  Soini.. 

In     counnoii     weales  what  heares    a 

^i'realer    sway    'I'han  hidden  hate   I  hat 

hooiiles    in    haujjhtie  lue.^iy 

Identify  <  late  L.  idenli/ircirc; 
of  l'\  identifier. 

I.  Praed.  act  or  stat.  Note 
the  lians.  sense:  To  make  identical 
(with)  ill  thought  or  in  reality;  to 
consider,  regard,  or  treat  as  the 
S9,me.    1G44- 

II.  Pried,   obj.     (NED.    inlr,\ 
(  I  I    Pried,   obj     or  id  cut.   To 

be   made,     become.    <u    |irove    hi   lie 
the  same.      <>l>s. 


\ 


I'rcd.   cati'i:.    and   |>ix'il.   rliaii^f   in   En-.:.  H')'* 

liis:;   K.    llddixKii    I'rcf.   Kp.  I'm--  a    I'KHl^rjO   Alc.fiindrr,   |i;il  ciifr 

(liKjr'a    Mijstir   Die.  Only  as.  .  con-  ln'    kyndilil    \Dahl.  MS    i-mncl  ol"  Ids 

juiiied  wilii  uur  alleclions,  wldcii  com-  kynde  kcml   lie  iiol  lilill. 
ndx.    coincido.    and    as    it   were  iden- 

illi    Willi    Uiat    i;randest,    and  Divinesl  Kittle,     now     Sr.     jind     Smili. 

.Mvslciie     of    Ijovp.     sciz.     (iod    made  ,.   ,       .    ,i  i       ,    ,.  ,-        ,• 

,..■    ,  (//(//.,•      leidi.    a    back-tornialion    Ironi 

IJiio    nruKio    Fr.    Rev..    An    en-  A-'"'/'.'/,   si'- 
lii^liliMicd  seH'-inlerest,   which  .   ..they  I.    l'i;i(l    ac  t.  or  o  li  l;.    Trans.: 

tell  us,  will    identify,  with  an  inleiest  To     kitl,-in,     to    bring    ibi'th    kittens, 

inofe  eidarged  ;nid   |iiililick.  1  53(3  - 

r2\   PimmI.    oIjj.   .^'   a  II  lib.    or  ||.      i>j..^.,|       ,,ijj      (^,.     ^.^\^\, 

prad     idcnt.      To   admil    of  being  [^VX).   inlr.)      To   be  engendered  or 

idenlilied;   to   be   one   willi.      Ohs.  produced;    tu  eome   into    being. 

a    in:;-!.    L.\mi'.  Let.  In   Cihr'nhjc.  i.s-i;j    (Jai.t    Entail.    I   would   bo 

\our    taste    and    nnne   do  not  always  mnie  surprised  if  something  had  killled 

".xaclly   identdy.  i)etwa-eii  Jann'e.  and  a  Highland  la.s.sie. 

l.S^4-   Scott  St.  Ron  mi's,  hefurc 

Join.     pr;ed.     o  Ijj .   or   exist.;  ony    of    them    were    born,   or  ony  sic 

see   cat.    A.    s.    v.    join    II   !2.  vapouring     fancies     kittled      in      their 

cracked  brains. 

Ken,  ()h.-<.  <  UE.  vi-nnan  <  W. 
(ierni.  */.-(/;/^//V?// =  OS   /■>•/////(///,  OHG.  New,  ohs.   <  OK.  //.liriu/i  \.  niicf 

(l>'i)cli(nn<()i.     Re!ate(]   to   L  (ju/z/crc.  new,    a. 

I.  I'riL'd.    act.    or  orig.   To  I      i'rajd.     act       Trans.:    To 
generate,    engender,  beget;  to  con-  reneNv.   to  make  new.  a   900  — 
ceive:     to   give   birtli    to.   c     1000—                  II.      I'ried.     obj.,     or    exist. 
<•    J4G0  (quols.    1300.     13   .    .),   or  attrib. 

H.     Fried,     obj.     or    exist.  (NED.    inf?:)      To    be    brougbt,  lo 

(NED.    itifr.)     To  be  conceived  or  come    into    existence    again,    to  be 

born,     lo  come   irdo  existence.      Of  made,  lo  become,  fresli  (new)  again. 

eggs:   To   be   liatcbed   out.     (Pried.  .,    ,•;,„)  C»r6or  3/..  Xow  me  neus 

obj.).  at   mi   wa. 

,.,  T,.     I,'     i;/ v    7j  1.  ,  I  13  .  .    Fropr.    Saiict.   (in  Herrig 

l.>  .  .   A.  F.  AUn.  F.  Hot  much  ,      7  •      t  wvi      i...>x      n   .  •  t 

,  ...  1.,    I  ■  ,<    1     I  1  Arcliiv    LaaaI.    S,}).     Bui    grenie   ot 

clener     walz    Ini     corse,    (nxl     Icvniied  i    ,      ■  11        1  -i      1     1       . 

,     •  '  •  wiiete  ni  eor he  dye,  hit  scuai  nut  newe. 

eerinne.  , ,,,,,  \      \-,         ,      c^        j.     /-» 

,.,  r,,      T,  ,  ;  7       i>  I-  t^  ImJO  tr.  Secreta  Secret.,  trov. 

1,>  .   .    bt.    Frkeiuooiiie.     Helorc  ,       i   i       \i  1       .         i  i 

1,1      ,,^  ]     ,  „,.    /.,  •  t„    i  •  ,  Lordnh..    Veyr  ys  liool  and  iiioysl  .  . 

hal    kvnned     ^our    (aasle    by    ciislcne  »     1   ,  1111 

'  :      V    I    ;,   ,..  i„   ,  ■  And    lerynne  newys  he  bloud. 

acounle  A     ou.-ande   ^orti.  '     ,-,,rv   ^7  ,     t.  i- 

i-xmr  ...-„     u-  1     7>    11        ii^i     I  a   loOO  Chaucer  h  J freine.  vAxevy 

l.W.)  L.ANGL.  Rich.  Redcles.    She  111,  1 

I         ,10       «  »     1       -o      1  •  '  av  her  beaute  newed. 

Iioueth    the    eyreii   .  .    And    willi     Inr 

corjis  keueretli  hem   till  |ial  |jey  kcime. 

Number    <    Ol'.    noinfirer  <    [j 

Kindle,     now    tlial.     proximate  namernre. 
etymology   imceitain.  I.   Pra'd     act.   or  stat.    Nide 

J.  Pr  led.  act.  or  oii  g.   Trans.:  the   trans,   senses:     (1)  To  comil.  to 

()f  a   leniale  animal:  To  bring  forlli,  ascertain     the     nnmber    of  (individ- 

give  i)irtii   lo    (young).      Also  fig.   c  ual     things    or  persons),   a   liJ97  — 

1:220  —  1  7:^.").  \-l)  To  count,  reckon,  or  class  among 

II.  Pra_-d.      obj.      or     orig  certain    persons  or   things,      ribii'lly 
(NEI).    i)itf.']     'Vo  be   born,    lo   ori-  const,   anioi/r/.  hi,  or  /ril/i     PlN'i  - 
ginale   from.      0/;.s-.   rare.  cf  NEIJ.   s.    v.    numhrr    1.    i. 
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II.  I'lad.  (.i.j.  (I)  ri;.M|. 
ol)j.  or  .sii  l)b  u  inp.  (N'KD  /////•.  s.  \. 
niniiher  4  bl.  To  rank  or  be  iiichicleil 
n-illi   (olliers). 

lM()i  '["fmNnvson  Aijlincr'.s  Field. 
And  Urn"  tliuii  iiuiiiheresi  wilh  Ihe 
lollowers  Of  ()ii(>  will)  cried.  'I.c-n  c  nil 
mid   rollow  me". 

d')  I'la'd.  ul)j.  .\c  alt  lit),  or 
|)i;f(l.  attiib.  (NKD.  Ir<(ns.  and 
(quo!.  183o''i  /////•.  s  v.  imiiibcr  7) 
To  I  urn  out  i,so  and  .■>o  many)  when 
numbered,  to  be  so  and  :^o  many 
in  number,  to  be  e(|ual  in  number 
with. 

\'^\d  Tennvsun  Talhiiuj  Oak, 
\\'iien  Tbe  maiden  lilos.'^oms  of  her 
leeus  ('ould  nninlipr  live  IVdin   leii. 

lN(i7  TnjRi,\v.\i,L  Ron.,  ll  wiiuld 
show  not  unly  that  the  AnLiiicaii  (lom- 
muindu    iiumhei'ed    so    many    Uishops. 

iss;;  MancJi.  Guard..  Tiie  crew 
.nid  l)as^•ent;ers  luimbered  oM. 

ISoo  TennysOxN  'J'ico  }'oiccs,  A 
wife  .  .  Whose  troubles  nuiid»ei-  with 
his  diiys. 

Ovepshake.  o/>s.  «c  ocer  -■  .-fhakc 
<   ()E.   .scaran. 

I.  I'rted.  act  Note  the  trans. 
sense:  To  shake  olif  or  away;  to 
dispel,  c   1330 — 1030. 

II.  P r  iu d.  0  b j.  or  e  X  i  s  t.  '  NED. 
iiiir.)  To  become  (lo  be)  shaken 
off,  pa.ss  away. 

[\i\'i—'i()  LvDu.  ('hrun.  Troy. 
AVherfore  1  rede  to  let  oueishake  All 
lieuyiiesse.J 

a  14-15  Lvo(i.  Ti'iiiplr  of  (Has. 
.Mas  wlien  wil  |iis  turmeiit  ouorshakcV 

Preserve  <  V.  priacrvcr  <  late 
L.  prceservare. 

I.  Pr;ed.  act.  JNole  Ihe  Irans. 
senses:  To  keep  safe  from  barm  or 
injury.  1375  —  :  to  keep  from  phy- 
sical  or  chemical    change,    17)84 — . 

II.  Prfed.  obj.  [KVA).  intr. 
for  refi  s.  v.  /irr.^rrre-  3c)  (1| 
Pr:e(l.  obj.  ni  exist.  Td  remain 
witlnnit  physical  or  chemical  chanire 
(NED),    to  be  presei'ved       In   quot. 


inicmj).  senst;  =  prted.  ol)j.  vV 
at  I  i-ib. 

l.-jS.')  'I'.  \\.\sni.Ni;Tn.\  Ir.  Xichu- 
hu/x  Voij.,  'J'he  snow.,  preservelli  all 
Ihe  whole  Summer  in  hys  accustomed 
nature  and  coldne.ssc  wilhout   melliii^'. 

ri)  Pried,  obj.  \-  all  rib.  (.i- 
pra'd.  allrib.  To  endure  or 
stand'  preserving,  lo  admit  of  being 
preserved;  to  have  the  quality  of 
keeping'. 

171s  Ainiini's  Vol/.,  The  water  .  . 
i.-  excellent,  and  preserves  at  sea  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Thames. 

Purge  <  (JF.  j)nr<i(i)er,  <  L. 
jiiininrr  to  cleanse. 

I.  Pra^l.  act.  Note  Ihe  trans, 
sense:  To  remove  by  some  cleansing 
or  purifying  process  or  ojieration: 
to    clear    airaij,  off,  out.   a    13i() — 

II.  Prte  d.  0  bj.  or  exist. 
(NED.  iiitr.  for  /v//.  s.  v.  pan^^  '.'>]>.) 
To   be   purged  otV.   to   disappear. 

kSO.")  SOLTHEV  Let.  tu  C.  \V.  U'.. 
]\  !/nnc  in  Life  (1850).  This  sort  of 
leaven   <f)on  pur,a-es  off. 

Put  late  UE.  piltkin  {d  H 

Mutscbmann  North-East.  Sc.  Dial., 
P.  10!).    54.) 

II  Pr;ed.  act.  Note  Ihe  trans. 
expression  'to  put  forth'  ibuds  or 
leaves),  predicated  of  a  plant.  1530 — 
cf.   NED.   s.  V.  /Jilt  42  g. 

II.  Prad.  obj  or  exist. 
(NEL).  iHfr.  for  reft.  s.  v.  put 
ii' g  (b)).  Of  buds.  leaves,  etc.:  To 
he  put  forth,  to  sprout  out,  shoot 
out,   come  out. 

lo'.i-J  Sn\Ks.  \'r,i.  \-  Ad..  Who 
plucks  the  hud  before  one  leafe  put 
forthy 

HiS'i    (iuKKcn     Lxcrt'ti !(.•<.    ^VIlen 

llowcr-  put  fortti,  aud  huddiiiLi  hranches 
shoot. 

Quench  <  »E  *nvini-aii.  (cf 
ilciceyicon  aquench)<()Teut  ^kiraul:- 
J«n,    causative    form  corresponding 


Prcd.  catug.   and  pred.   change  in  Eng. 
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III  llie  r^lriiiii^'  vii   '•irninin  {'/cicii/cdii) 
to  go  onl.   be  exiiiiuMiished. 

I.  I'l'.i'd.  act.  Note  the  Irans. 
souse:  'To  |uil  out.  extinguish  (life, 
flame,  or  liglil.  H/.  ov  /i;/.l  ii  120U  — 

II.  Trad-  obj..  Of  exist,  (if 
'lire'  is  liie  snbjecll.  or  sl.il.  (if 
a  conitjusliblo  is  thesubj.).  or  act. 
(if  a  Inniinafv  is  the  subject)  (NEU. 
intr.)  Of  life,  a  burning  lliiug, 
etc.:  To  be  extinguished,  to  go 
out.  lo  cease  to  burn  or  shine. 
Ohs.     Also    ////.    ((|uots.    see  NED. 

S      V.    (jKcilcll,    ()    I).    (•   ) 

r  i:2H(t  .y.  I'huj.  Lcij..  lleoro  ii^l 
(|ueiiicte  uuoi-ai 


II.  I'i.ed  obj..  oi  sliil  (in 
///.  sense),  oi-  exisl.  (in  //'/.  sense). 
(NED.  inlr.).  To  take  lire  again, 
rekindle  (NED);  lo  lie  relighted, 
to  begin  to  burn  again:  to  origiiinb' 
again. 

JNiii  C.  Uuo.NTi':  Skirleif.  Tin- 
ii(!sii-i'  .  .  relit  .<U(lileidy.  and  ginweil 
WMi'iii    ill    her   lK!;ui. 

(•     isii.')    ,i.    Wvi.iji-:   ill    (Jirv.  Sc, 

II    will    iiiiiiKMlialely   reliuiiL 

Reserve  -  OF  reservcr  '^  E. 
r(\v:rv(l  re. 

I.  INccd.  ael.  Note  the  trans. 
senses:    To    keep   for  fulure   use  oi- 


(•  i:!>s<>  (ai.ArcKii  Knt.'s  7.  lli^lit       enjoyment,     1340  -;     lo     keep    in 


iiiinii  oil  of  the  tires  ([iieinte  .  .  And 
.IS  it  (jueiute,  it  made  a  wliisteliiig. 

IKK)  Lyheaus  />('sf.,  The  torches 
Ihat  iireiide  hrviiht  Uueiiched  anon 
ryglit. 

l*i'j;i  l'"i,KTcnEK  Ulooihj  Brotlicr. 
liike  a  false  star  llial  (lueiiclies  as  il 
Ldides. 


store:  to  deposit  for  preservation. 
Ohs.  1480— lG9i2;  to  keep,  preserve 
( things  liable  to  decay  or  destruc- 
tion). Ohs.  1555  —  1750.  cf.  NED. 
s.    V.   reserve   I,   9,   9   h. 

II.  Praid.  obj.  or  exisl. 
(NED.  ir/Jr.  s.  V.  reserve  9c).  To 
leniain,  to  continue  in  existence,  or 
in  a  certain  state;  to  be  reserved. 
<Juot.  1632  =  pra^d.  obj.  il'  at  I  r  i  b. 
or  pi  ad.  a  I  Irib.  (  =  to  adniil  of 
sense:  To  repeat  (a  sound);  to  return,  j.^^jjo-  preserved,  lo  have  the  (pialily 
reproduce,     re-echo.      Ohs.    a    1542        uf  remaining  in  a  certain  condition). 

Ohs. 


Redouble  F.  mloahler  f. 
re-  -r  doiihler.  Earliest  (|uot.  in  Engl, 
c   1477   (Caxton). 

1.   Pfit'd.   act.   Note  the  trans 


—  1679. 

II.  PriL'd.  obj.  or  exist. 
(NED.  bdr.)  To  be  ledoubled:  to 
re-echo,   resound. 

17^.')  Poi'E  Odijss..  l.oii<l  shrieks 
till!  virgin  train,  Ami  the  loud  ^hl■iek 
redoubles  from  the  main. 

[IS17  Shelley  Rev.  Islam,  A 
stunning  clang  of  massive  holts  redouh- 
liiig  Beneath  the  deep.] 

Relight  <■  re-  +  li;//it  vb. 

I.  PrcLil.  act.  Trans.:  To 
illumine,  kinille,  oi'  ignite  again. 
1645  — 


15:29  iMoKE  Dijaloyc  11.  Vf  llieyr 
(jpiiiions  liadde  any  where  contiiiuallye 
endured  there  wouldc  tlieyr  bokes 
haue  continually  re.serued. 

HDib!  ijirniiow  Trav..  The  water 
(,l  .lordan  .  .  will  reserue  viisjioiled. 
iiolh   moiieths  ami   yearos. 

Kiil  II.  li'EsTHANGECrcxr.s  Sdhhath. 
liccause  it  ]  manna  |  tainted  a^;aiiist 
nature,  and  miraiaihnisly  reserved  upon 
other  dayes. 

Wear,  |)i  ,ed.  ol)j.  or  exist.; 
see  cat.  E.  s.  v.  irear  II  1.  tpiol.  iSoi. 
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E.    Predications  of  direct  object, 


Bake  ,  OE.  hunin  -  OHii. 
/xir/noi.   UN.   ha/w.   (Sw.   ha/ra"'. 

I.  I'raul.  act.  Note  the  trans 
s^eiises:  Tu  cook  by  dry  heat  acting 
by  conduction,  and  not  by  radia- 
tion: primarily  used  of  preparing 
bread^  tlien  of  potatoes,  a])ples,  the 
llesh  of  animals,  c  1000  —  ;  to  har- 
den by  heal,  1388-  cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
I><(k-e   1.   i>. 

II.  Privd.  obj.  (NED.  wfr.  for 
re/ 1,   s.    V.    hake   b). 

(1)  Privd.  obj.  To  undergo 
the  process  of  baking,  to  be  baked. 
In  last  qnot.  =  to  be  rendered,  to 
become  firm  or  hard  with  heal.  = 
praid.   obj.   or  stal. 

Kid.')  Sii.\Ks.  Mdcb..  t'iliet  uf  a 
l"'eimy  Siiako,  In  Ihe  Cauldron  boyle 
and  bake. 

175.0  in  .loHNSoN. 

Mod.  Ihiw  llie  Londdn  Clay 
l)akcs  in   Ihe  sun. 

{'2)  Prad.  obj.  cV  alt  rib. 
To  admit  of  being  baked  (well. 
etc.) 

Mod.  These  ajiples  du  nol  bake 
well. 

Besmear  <  OE.  besntitnvaii 
[-ij-,  -e-)  <  OTeut.  '■'fimericjan  < 
■smerwo-,  OE.  snie(<))ni  oinfmenl. 
grease. 

II.  Prad.  act.  Trans.:  To 
smear  over  or  about;  to  cover  the 
surface  generally  or  largely  ////// 
any  greasy,  viscous,  or  sticky  sub- 
stance; to  jiedavdt.    Also//y   1050--. 


II.     Pried,     obj.     (NED.   in/r 
for   /■<"//.)     To  be   besmeared.     <)!>.'< 

I'll  re 

I5S7    TuHBEHv.    Loner  confess. 
It  lace    l)esiiiear    with   often  streanies 


Boil  UF.    hoiUir,   mod.    Fr. 

houiUir      L.  hiilfire  to  form  bubbles, 

lo   boil. 

I.  I '  ra'd.  a  el.  Note  the  senses: 
(1)  hdr.:  Of  a  li(iuid:  To  l)ubble 
up  in  agitation  through  the  action 
of  heat,  a  l!2:25-  (i2)  tnuis.:  To 
cause  fa  liquidj  to  bubble  with 
heat,  to  bring  to  the  boiling  poini, 
c  1420—;  to  subject  (food,  etc) 
to  heat  in  boiling  water,  to  cook 
(solid  articles)  in  this  way,  c  1325  — 
cf.  NED.  s    V.  boil   1.  1,   6. 

II.  Prad.  obj.  (NED.  iutr. 
for  rr//.  s  \.  boil  i  b.).  To  be 
l)oiled.  lo  undergo  the  action  pro- 
duced by  innnersion  in  boiling  li- 
(|uid.  (Juol.  1845  =  prajd,  obj. 
\-  all  rib.  (/.  e.  to  have  such  a 
quality  that  il  should  Itc  the  objecl 
of  a  specilied   boiling). 

I(i05  Sn.M<s.  Mad)..  Fillet  of  a 
Fenny  Snake,  In  liie  (lauldnm  imyie 
and   hake. 

lNi5    E.    AcroN     Conkenj.     The 
fiuil  ^-lioidd  be  finely  llavoured.  and  . 
slmuld    boil   easily. 

Brandish  <  Fr.  brandiss-  leng- 
Ihrnt'il  slein  of  Fr.  brandir  f.  Tent. 
brand      sword',    braml. 


Piod.   f-alo^'.   ;iiul   \>\>'A.  cUixiv^Lv   in   Enp'. 
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I.  I'laii.  act.  .\(.U/  tlic 
trans,  sense:  To  llmirisli.  wave  about 
(a  sword,  spear,  dt".).  Also  //'//. 
r.    182:.— 

II.   I'ritd.   obj.   (NED.   infr.  for 
/v'//.)     of  a  sword:  lo  be  braudisbed. 

ii  l»)i*.)  Drumm.  Ill'  Hawth.  Hist. 
Srot.,  Your  Swonls  .  .  sliould  l>raiifii.sli 
to  set  liini  on  bis  Hoyatl   tliroiie. 

[ISOO  Scott  L^///// o/Z.  VI.  xviii. 
Above  tbe  tide,  eacb  broadsword  brii;iit 
was  braiidishiuiJ-  ni<c  iieain  of  liijrbt.| 

Breed,  pi- ad.  obj.:  see  cat. 
D.    s.    V.   hn'rd   II    i> 

Broil,  prol).  f.  OE.  hniiUir 
In-oil,  burn,  intr. 

I.  Fr;cd.  act.  Trans.:  To 
burn,  lo  cbar  with  fire.  Ohs.  1.375  — 
1.50S;  >tpfic.  To  cook  (meat),  lo 
grill,  c.   1386—. 

II.  Freed,  obj.  (NED.  i»fr.) 
To  be  subjected  to  great  beat. 
(Mainly  in   to  he  broiling). 

[l()lo  SiiAKS.  i?r«.  r/7/,  God  saue 
yoii  Sir,  Wliere  haue  you  bin  broiliiigV] 

1(;4"2  H.  More  Song  of  Soul.  One 
of   a    uiullilude    of  myriads  Shall  not 

he    s.nv'ii    but  liroyl  in  ^corcluiii.'  woV 

Burn,  the  modern  verb  repre- 
sents \\\(}  earlier  verbs,  viz.  (1) 
the  intrans.  strong  vb.  OE.  hrinnan. 
}ie(o)niaN.  to  be  in  a  state  of  combus- 
tion: (2)  the  derived  factitive  weak 
vb.  OE.  (brenna//),  bii'rmin  <  OTeut. 
*hran>ijnn,  (Goth,  hrannjan),  to 
consume  by  fire.  Beornan  and 
b((;n>aii  were  slill  distinct  in  OE. 
but  ran  together  early  in  the  ME. 
period,  tlie  different  types  being 
used  indiscriminately  as  to  sense, 
though  with  dialectal  preferences,  cf 
NED.   s.  V.  burn. 

I.  Pr;T}d.  act.  Note  tbe  trans, 
sense:  To  consume  by  fire.  OE.  — : 
to  affect  by  burning,  l.~)19—  trau^f. 
a  1300 —  (in  sense  re|)resentiiig 
OE.  b(rrn<in).  (■{  NED.  s  v.  fnirn 
II.   13  a,  d. 


II  l'r;ed.  nbj.  (NED.  loir. 
s.  V.  Iiiir)i  '),  (i).  ( Ij  To  .suffer 
deslruction.  injury,  change  of  struc- 
ture or,  pi'operlies  from  contact 
with  lire;  to  be  consumed  by  lire, 
to    be   alfecled    by    burning. 

;i  Itiii.")  Ancr.  Ii..  Ilwo  bcr  euei- 
iur  wiiiiiuien  hire  fet  beo  ne  benideV 

(•  1  i-1()  Ane.  Cooker ij  in  Honseh. 
Orih.  Hoyie  bom  togedur  with  e.'^y  fii'c, 
lliiit   it  breniie  iiol. 

I.V.K)  Soaks.  Coot.  Err..  Tlio 
(iaiMiH  liurno.'-.  the  V'vj:  fals  from  tiic 
.<liit. 

170'.)  Pyrit.  Apollo.  Tiic  I'ud.liuL: 
liui'iit    unto  the   I'ot. 

|n:!()  M.  Donova.v  Dom.  Kcov.. 
Tlie  meal  would  inevitably  burn,  and 
liecoiuo  Jiard  and   tasteless. 

(b)  7'ransf.  Of  crops,  etc.:  To 
be  witheied  by  the  sun's  heat. 
Also  =  |»r;L'd.   stal.      Ob.s. 

\'^'■2'.i  FiTZHERB.  Hush..  If  (Irye 
wellier  come,  it  [tbe  grass]  wyll  drye 
and  huiti  vpon  the  grounde.  ami  waste 
away. 

175(1  Ei.Lis  Mod.  Hushnndni.. 
Tiie  drop  (of  turnips)  would  set,  or 
what  we  call  h'tirn  or  spoil,  it  it  was 
not  liougbed  in  due  Time. 

(2)  To  suffer  dealli  by  lire. 
Now  somewhat  arch.,  the  usual 
modern  expession  being  to  he  burnt. 

KiOO  Faibfa.x  Tasso,  Witli  him 
<(intent  Was  she  to  hue.  that  would 
uitli  her  liaue  l)ieiit. 

(•  HJOI.  .].  C.  in  Shahs.  ('.  Prnisc. 
They  slionlil  all  iiuine  for  llicii'  wilde 
beresie. 

Cast  <  ON.  /,-ast(f  lo  cast, 
I  brow. 

I.  Pr;ed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  ( 1 1  Generally:  To  throw,  c 
1230  —  ;  (2)  To  throw  forth  (a 
net,  fishing  line,  hook,  an  anchor, 
etc.),  a  1300—  to  throw  or  cause, 
lo  fall  (light,  shadow,  etc.)  on.  or 
over  any  object,  or  in  some  parlic- 
ulai'  direction:  now  (diiefly  in  rast 
<i  slnuhur  <nn\.  a  I  :'.00  .  cf  NED. 
s.   V.  rant    1,   G.   \). 
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K.  F.    Siunliii. 


II.  I'immI.  olij,  (.1  .M*;i).  >.  V. 
ni.il  .")  I),  (i  c.  '.)  I)  I.  (1)  I'l'.rd. 
ol)].,  (ic  n'i'l..  (.!■  11  el.  (NED.  iiifr. 
for  »y/.).  To  1k'  thrown,  lo  throw 
itself,  to  wasii.      Ohs. 

i;  i:j;!(»  .S'^.  Brandan,  Ther-over 
|A  .  .  rorki  tiie  see   cnsfe  i-loiiie. 

C'l  I'rad.  obj.  (NED.  /////•. 
for  /•''//.)  («►  Of  an  anchor.  To  he 
cast.  Ill  (|iiot.  peril.  =  fi)  have  Iteen 
cast,    to   lie  =  pr;e(i.   a  t  trih. 

KiiCi  11.  i<AURE.\CE  Coiinn.  Anj/ils. 
(Ini-  aiichnr  ra.^l.-^  i!ec|i('   in    licavcn. 

((■;)  Of  hglil,  shadow:  To  he 
thrown   or  caused   to   fall.      (^hs. 

I  Ki'.l-J  ill  ('<t]it-  SdiHIi's  Scdinim's 
Grain.,  I  .  .  find  .  .  the  Shadow  nl 
the  top  if  the  Tower  to  cast  at  D.| 

1704  WoHLinciE  Dirt.  Busf.  et 
Urh..  Tlie  ligiit  will  cast  a  tneni 
distance  l)efore  you  very  hroad. 

Concoct  <  L.  ro^iroc^ppl.  stem 
of  coiiaMjHerc  to  boil  together,  di- 
gest,  ripen. 

I.  Pi;e(l.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  ( 1 )  To  prepare  by  the  action 
of  heat,  lo  boil,  cook,  bake,  etc. 
///.  and  ////.  Ohs.  1607— 1G73  (2). 
In  ohs.  I'litjsicxd  ■■science;  To  bring 
(metals,  minerals,  etc.)  to  their 
perfect  or  mature  slate  by  heat;  to 
'maturate'.      Ohs.    1555—1837 

II.  Prird.  obj.  (NED.  intr.  for 
i-ffl.  s.  V.  concoct  2  b).  To  be 
concocted  (in  sense  I  2).  To  pass 
(by  concoction)  info.  In  quot.  in- 
temp.  sense  =  pried,   obj.  iV.'  attril). 

I()77  Hale  Prim.  Oritf.  Man. 
Rocks  .  .  which  from  a  sandy  kind  of 
Earth  ;,'radunlly  cDncort  into  Freestone. 

Contain  "^  01'".  rontenir  (3rd. 
pers.  pres.  subj.  Norman  contene, 
-f eigne)  <  L  conti)iere  to  hold  to- 
j^ether,  keep  together,  comprehend, 
contain. 

1.  i^ried.  a  I  I  rib.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  have  in  it,  lo  hdld, 


13S2  -;  To  have  a.s  part  (or  the 
whole)  of  its  contents  or  substance 
lo  coin|)rise,  include.  1340—  r.  7. 
r  1  iOU  Macnukv..  In  |>is  revvine  of  Surry 
cr  many  rewmc^  ((iiitcndc.  cf.  NED. 
s.    V.   contain    I,   2. 

II.  Prad.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  rcfl .  s.  V.  rontdin.  10).  To  be 
situated;   to  be  contained  in.      Ohs. 

UdH  Lynuesay  Dream.  .Asia  con- 
tenis   in  the  Orient. 

l.")(i:!  Hyu.  Art  (Janlcn..  It  ilotli 
ileanse  tiie  places  wlicre  the  stdnes 
(■(iiilniiie. 

Cook  -^  r,)o/.-  sb  <  OK.  ror  < 
L     cijijNt/.-^,   lale   L.   ri)cii.^  cook. 

I.  Pr.cd.  a  ct .  Intl.:  To  act 
as  a  cook,  to  prepare  food  by  the 
action  of  heat  (/>;r  a  household, 
etc.)  (Now  regarded  as  the  aJisol. 
use  of  next),  c  1380—.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  prepare  or  make 
ready  (food),  to  make  fit  for  eating 
by  due  application  of  heat,  as  by 
b(»iling,  baking,  roasting,  broiling, 
etc.     Kill-  "cf.    NED.  s.   v.  cook 

I.   2. 

II.  Pr;cd.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  reft.  s.  V.  cool:  2  c. )  (1  ) 
Pra'd.  obj.  Of  food:  To  undergo 
cooking,   to   be  cooked. 

is'.tl  Lcixurc  Hour.  Slew,  stir- 
ring well,  till  the  pulp  cook-  to  a 
marmalade. 

(2)  Pra'd.  obj.  .^'  at  t  rib. 
Of  food:  To  admit  of  liing  cooked 
(well.   etc.). 

Mod.  These  pt>ars  do  nnt  cnuk 
well:  they  are  not  gooil  cookers. 

Count,     pr;c(l.    obj.;   see  cat. 

V.    S.    V.    rOKut    II    2. 

Damage    <-   OF.    dmnuyicr,  -er, 

'iontdijf  r.   f.   daniat/e  sb. 

I.  Pried,  act.  or  cans.  Trims.: 
Td  do  or  cause  damage  lo,  to  hurt, 
harm,   iiiiiire.    1477  — 


Vvot\.   (\nlo2'.   and.    pi'im].   flinntrr   in   Fliia'. 


II.  I'rad.  .)l)j.  (.XKl).  /////-.I 
To   .sillier    damage  or    injuiv.   i-nn. 

\S'i\  Clahe  Vill  Miusf,:.  Her 
Sunday  ctotlios  niiL^lil  .lainauc  willi 
[ho  (low. 

Damn  <  UF.  U(tiii(j))ncr  -^  L. 
(Id  1)1  (p) nave.  orig.  to  inflict  damage 
Of  loss  upon,  to  rondemii,  doom 
to  |)\niislinienl;  taken  early  into  l'\ 
ill   legal  and  theological   use. 

1.  I'fccd.  act.  Note  the  tians. 
sense:  TJieol.  To  doom  to  eternal 
pnnishment  in  the  world  to  come, 
to  condenni   lo   lu'll.  c    132."")  — 

I.  Pnvd.  ohj.  (XKD.  In  pas- 
sive sense  s.  v.  ihumi  \- c).  To  he 
damned.      Ofis.    rurr. 

I  Kill  Beaum.  iV  Fl.  I'hilastcr. 
C'lc.  Sir  shall  1  lieV  King.  Yes.  lie 
and    (lanin,  rather  than  tell  me  that.] 

Tt»t2r)  MASSiNfiEK  Ne\i:  ^Vat|.  So 
lie  serve  My  pvu-pose.  let  him  hfinijor 
daiiiii.   I   cMre  nol.j 

Damnify  <  OF.  (lauu/ifii-r.  -^ 
L,  (/<iitii/i/icure  (in  Itala).  to  injure, 
f.   fhoiini/irus  hurtful,  injurious. 

I.  FrcEd.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  cause  injury,  loss,  or 
inconvenience  to:  to  injure,  damage, 
hurt;  to  wrong.  (Very  common  in 
17th   c;    now   nir/').    1512  — 

II.  Pra'd.  obj.  (or  stat.)  (NED. 
intr.  in  passive  sense  s.  v.  (lamnifji 
5).  To  become  damaged ;  to  be 
spoiled.   Ohs. 

171:2  E.  Cooke  I'o//.  S.  Sea.  Om- 
Moods.,  would  (lainiiif'y  stayinir  so  loni,'. 

Debruise  <  ONF.  dehniisier, 
'lehrusier  =  OF.  debrisler  to  break 
down  or  in  pieces,  crush. 

I.  I'rted.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  break  down,  break  in 
pieces,  crush,  smash.  Oljs.  1207 
iR    Glouc).   —    KJIS. 

II.  Pried,  obj.  (NED.  iNtr.) 
To  be  dashed  lo  pieces.      Ohs. 


\-2'M  I!.  Cl.ol  (..  |u'  llul-  I,,  l,|;,c 
viider  iiriii  .  .  .\nil  hii  M'lic  ;ind  dc- 
linisede    snimiii'   ;oi(in    In   dc|ic. 

I  hill..  He  impic  \-  (lelirnstjile  \' 
deide   in   an   siduiide. 


Demolish  -  F.  <l<'iiioli^.^.  k-ngth- 
ened  si  em  of  driiiolir  <  L.  d?- 
iiidllrl  lo  throw  down,  demolish, 
destroy   T.   moles  mass. 

I.  Prasd.  act.  Note  the  trans. 
sense:  To  destroy  (a  building  or  other 
structure)  by  violent  disintegration 
of  its  fabric;  to  pull  or  throw  down, 
pull    lo   |)ieces.    IT) 70-6  — 

II.  Pra'd.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
with  passive  sense  I.  To  he  demo- 
lished.     O/y.vf.    rnrr. 

Ifioil  KuiLE  Joel.  Throui^h  the 
windowes  lliey  shal  fal  and  slial  not 
demolish.   (VuIlt.  et  non  deniolievtitr). 

Deposit  <  obs.  F.  depositer 
to  lay  downe  as  a  gage"  <  med. 
r^.  dcpo^itdrf  to  deposit,  frecp  of 
L.  deponvre.  used  in  med.  L.  to 
represent   0I*\   depoxer. 

I.  Pra-d.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  lay^  put.  or  set  down; 
to  place  in  a  more  or  less  perman- 
ent position  of  rest.  171!)  — ;  also 
said  of  the  laying  down  of  sub- 
stances held  in  solution,  etc.,  1()71  — 

II.  Prad.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  deposit  1  d).  To  he  laid 
down  or  precipitated,   rare. 

1S7;J  E.  Spon  Workshojj  Re- 
ceipts. When  no  more  silver  deposits 
on  the  copjior.  the  njieiMtioii  is  com- 
pleted. 

Do  <  OE.  don  =  OS.  don, 
ihiuH,  etc.,  OHG.  ton,  tiion.  etc.,  a 
verb  characleristic  of  the  West 
(Jermaiiic  group  of  languages. 

I.  Prii'd.  act.  Note  the 
general  trans,  sense:  To  put,  place, 
bestow,   render,   etc.    c   825  — 
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K. 


SiiiHl<''n. 


II.  I'i;i  .1.  i)l)J.  fcf  NKD.  >.  V. 
do  \\\i;.\  111  llic  constriu-lioii  /o  Z/^' 
doimj  --  lo   1)0   hoiiiti-  done. 

;i  i:'.ll(»  Cursor  >1A..  i';it  |'Cio  or 
(Icdis  (lo.-uid  lieu.  I'lil  |ini  wj.\\  >;iic  wil 
losuii   reii. 

Drag,  iinl  known  belorr  ]r)tli 
c.  Ktym.  uncci-taiii;  prili.  f.  tlruij  sb. 
(cf.  Kkwall.  Slinks.  Vocah.  1  *.»<):}.  17). 

I.  I'  iumI.  act.  iN'dle  IIk'  li-ans. 
.sense:  j^aiit.  To  'lnt<j  tlir  (oichor: 
To  trail  the  anclior  along  Hie  bot- 
tom after  it  is  loosened  from  the 
ground,  by  the  effort  of  the  wind 
or  current    upon   the  ship.    IG'.(4  — 

II.  Pra'd  obj.  (or  act.)  (NED. 
intr.  for  rrft  -  passive  s.  v.  druij 
1    d).  To  be  dragged,  (to  trail). 

INM'.)  Marryat  Phant.  Ship,  Tlie 
anclior  still  drag-iied.  from  .  .  l);id 
lioldiiiLi-iironnd. 

Draw  <  OE.  druijan  =  OS. 
draijrt/i,  UHG.  iragen,  ON.  draga 
Goth.  (</a)dra(/(iii:  only  in  OE.  and 
ON.  with  the  sense  'draw,  pull"; 
in  the  ofhei-  langs.  with  that  of 
cany,  liear'. 

1.  Prfied.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  Of  .simple  traction:  In 
the  general  sense:  To  cause  (any- 
thing) to  move  toward  oneself  by 
the  application  ot  force:  to  pnll.  c 
1)50  —  ;  To  pull  (anything)  aftei- 
one;  to  move  (a  thing)  along  by 
traction.  Specifically  used  of  a 
boast  of  draught  pulling  a  vehicle, 
a  plougii,  etc.  c  1200—  In  speci- 
tic  applications:  To  contract,  cause 
to  shrink,  to  pull  out  of  shape  or 
out  of  place,  c  I  iOO—  With  speci- 
lic  objocts:  To  pull  (a  curtain,  veil, 
cloth,  etc.)  over  something  so  as 
lo  cover  or  conceal  it,  or  aside  or 
off  from  it  so  as  to  disclose  it.  c 
1120—  To  drair  up  (a  sail,  etc.), 
i:]th  (■  —  :  to  diaw  up  (troops),  to 
set  in  array,  HlOo  :  lo  bring  to 
a  stand    (by  pulling    at   the   reins). 


IS28—  cf  NED.  s  V.  drair  1  .V  2, 
»;.  11  &  89  a,  S«(  f,  89  e.  (2> 
Of  extraction,  withdrawal,  removal: 
with  thai  which  is  taken  as  the 
object.  To  pnll  onl.  take  on!, 
extract  (e.  ;/.  a  cork  from  a  bottle), 
a  1300  ;  to  draw  out  in  same 
sense,  c  1.300 —  To  convey  away 
(water)  by  a  channel,  etc.,  lo  drain 
off,  1845  (the  correspond,  intr.  or 
converted  sense  is  recorded  since 
1()07,  but  presupposes  the  previous 
existence  of  the  trans,  sense):  to 
draw  off'  in  same  sense,  1(197  — 
(3)  Of  tension,  extension,  protraction: 
To  pull  out  to  a  greater  lenglli 
or  size:  lo  stretch,  distend,  extend, 
elongate,  a  1300—  cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
dran-  32  &  87  a,  43  .^-  85  d,   54. 

II.  Praid.  obj.  (I)  Corre- 
sponding lo  sense  I    1. 

(;a)  PraMl.  obj.  {(C)  NED. 
infi-.  for  passirfi  s.  v.  draw  1  d.) 
To  be  drawn  or  pulled.  <juot.  1703 
=  to  admit  of  being  drawn  i  -pra-d. 
obj.  &  a  ttrib.). 

170;!  MoxoN  ^fe(:h.  Exerc.  Tlial 
the  Stiiiia-  mnv  iliaw  tiirld  upon  llio 
Work. 

1S8(;  Mrs.  l'»A.\Poi.r!n  MosiJij 
Fools.  The  rojie  drew  linit  ;oid  p.irlcd 
in  the  middle. 

(p')  (NED.  hdr.  \'o[-  pass/re  s.  v. 
dniir  2  c  iV.'  I  d).  To  be  drawn  or 
dragged  (tending  towards  the  sense 
'to  trail').  In  quol.  IHOO  =  to  be  so 
long  as  to  be  drawn  or  trail  -  prad. 
obj.    &  at  I  rib.   or  prXMl.   attrib. 

Kilid  v.  Hrooke  tr.  Lc  BhDx's 
Trnr  ,  He  .  .  puts  on  a  white  shirt 
Ihnt  drawes  on  the  i^round,  like  jht- 
sons  doiniT  penanco  with   us. 

[ll)'.>7  Dami'ier  Vol/..  'J'lie  Lino  in 
dniwing  after  liiin  fhniic'd  to  kink.  olc.| 

()')  (NED.  /)dr.  for  refl.  = 
passive  s.  v.  draiv  lib  i.*il'  89  a). 
Of    a    curtain:    To  be  drawn  (up)- 

1711  Stkki.e  Spcrf.,  (ictliiii;  into 
one  of  tlio  Sido-boxos  on  tlio  Singe 
boloro  tlic  Curtain  drew. 


Pred.  cnteg.  and  pred.  change  in  Eng. 
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1823  Examiner,  The  curtain 
drew  up  at  the  instant  of  liis  entrance. 

Marryat  p.  Simple,  ch.  Lxiv 
The  curtain  then  drew  up  for  the 
second  piece. 

(b)  Prjed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(a)  (NED.  mtr.  for  passive  s.  v. 
draw  2  c).  Of  a  carriage:  To 
admit  of  being  drawn  (lighter,  etc.) 
or  to  turn  out  (lighter,  etc.),  when 
drawn.  Hence,  to  run  in  a  speci- 
fied manner  =  praed.  attrib. 

1S92  Field,  The  Irish  outside 
cars  .  .  draw  lighter  than  an  ordinary 
Enghsh  cart. 

{§)  (NED.  intr.  for  reft.  = 
passive,  s.  v.  dratv  1 1  b).  Of  a 
curtain:  To  admit  of  being  drawn 
(in  a  specified  direction). 

1894  Cornh.  Mag.,  I  remember 
a  carriage  .  .  with  curtains  that  drew 
in  front  of  it. 

(c)  Frred.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  for  refl.  s.  v.  draw 
G  b).  To  be  contracted,  to  con- 
tract, shrink. 

1.530  Palsgr.,  His  skynne  draweth 
togytlier  lyke  hurned  letlier. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva,  I  haue  not 
yet  found  certainly,  that  the  Water  it 
selfe  .  .  will  shrinke  or  draw  into 
lesse  Roome. 

1893  Temple  Bar  Mag.,  Her 
dark  brows  draw  together  over  her 
lilack  eyes. 

(/5j  (NED.  intr  for  refl.  s.  v. 
draw  89  fj.  Of  troops:  To  be 
drawn  up  in  array,  to  arrange 
themselves  in  array. 

1660  F.  Brooke  tr.  Le  Blanc's 
Trav.,  The  whole  Portuguese  Cavalry 
being  landed,  drew  up  in  two  squadrons. 

(d)  Pr;xid.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
intr.  s.  v.  draw  89  e).  To  be 
driven  up,  to  come  to  a  stand;  to 
pull  up,  stop. 

1823  SouTHEY  Penins.  War,  A 
carriage  with  six  mules  drew  up  to 
the  guard-house. 


1859  Thackeray  Vergin.,  The 
young  gentleman's  post-chaise  drew 
up  at  tiie  rustic  inn. 

(2)  Corresponding  to  sense 
I  2. 

(a)  Prfed.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  passive  s.  v.  dratv  87  a).  To 
be  drawn  or  pulled  out.  Quot. 
1893  presupposes  a  prted.  obj.  & 
attrib.  (to  admit  of  being  drawn 
out). 

1891  Longm.  Mag.,  The  harpoon 
did  not  penetrate  sufficiently  .  .  and 
therefore  drew  out. 

[1893  Field,  A  drawer  should  he 
fitted  .  .  so  as  to  draw  out  .  .  and 
shut  back  .  .  in  a  moment.] 

(b)  Prsed.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
intr.  for  refl.  s.  v.  draw  43  & 
85  d).  Of  water:  To  be  drawn 
off,  drained  off;  to  drain  off,  per- 
colate. Quots.  1794,  1856  =  pra3d. 
obj.  &  attrib.  or  praed.  attrib. 
(=  to  admit  of  being  drained  off  or 
to  have  the  quality  of  being  drained 
or  draining  off). 

1794  Agric.  Stirv.  Kincard., 
The  sub-soil  is  so  concreted  .  .  that 
water  does  not  draw  or  filter  beyond 
a  few  feet  of  distance. 

1856  .Irnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc,  It  is 
a  common  belief  that  water  draws 
better  down  a  curved  drain  than  a 
straight  one. 

—  1734  tr.  Bollin's  Anc.  Hist., 
To  keep  back  the  waters  which  other- 
wise would  draw  off  too  fast. 

1844  Jrnl.  B.  Agric,  The  de- 
posit that  would  be  left  after  the  water 
had  drawn  off. 

(3)  Correspond,  to  sense  I  3. 
Pra^d.  obj.  &  attrib.  (NED.  ititr. 
for  refl.  s.  v.  draw  54).  To  admit 
of  being  stretched. 

1747  Stovin  in  Phil.  Trans., 
The  Skin  drew  or  stretch'd  like  a  Piece 
of  Doe-Leather. 


Edify  <  Fr.  klifler,  ad.  L.  cedi- 


flcare. 
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I.  Pi-icd.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  In  religious  use:  To 
build  up  (the  church,  the  soul)  in 
faith  and  holiness,  to  benefit  spirit- 
ually, to  strengthen,  support,  1340 — 
to  inform,  instruct,  1534—  cf. 
NED.  s.  V.  edify  3. 

II.  Pra'd.  obj.  (possibly  also 
praed.  act.)  (NED.  intr.  s.  v.  edify 
2  6,  4)  To  be  edified,  to  profit  in 
a  spiritual  sense.   Ohs. 

a  1400  Cov.  My  St.,  252  Mannys 
gowle  in  blys  now  xal  edyfy. 

[1036  W.  Sampson  Vow-Breaker, 
Is  there  any  man  here  desires  to 
edifieV  I  am  in  the  humour  of  con- 
verting.] 

1657  J.  Goodwin  Triers  Tried, 
A  Minister,  whom  they  can  cordially  . . 
affect,  or  by  whom  they  can  edifie. 

(b)  To  gain  instruction  gener- 
ally.     Ohs. 

1610  B.  JoNSON  Alch.,  I  haue 
not  edified  more  truely,  by  man  .  . 
since  the  beautiful)  hght  first  shone 
on  me. 

1675  Wycherley  Country  Wife, 
I  edify  so  much  by  example,  I  will 
never  be  one  fa  Imsband]. 

a  1726  Vanbr.  &:  CiB.Prov.Husb., 
This  is  like  to  be  a  warm  Debate!  I 
shall  edify. 

1800  T.  Jefferson  Writ.,  The 
great  mass  of  our  nation  will  edify 
and  thank  you. 


Entwine,  intwine  <  en-,  in-  + 
ttvine  V. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  To  twine  or  twist 
together;  to  interlace,  interweave. 
161G —  To  wreathe  or  encircle  (an 
object)  ivith  another.    1796 — 

II.  Pr;«d.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  refl.  s.  v.  entwine  2).  To  be 
entwined  with. 

1809  W.  Irving  Knickerb.,  No 
more  entwines  with  flowers  bis  shining- 
sword. 


Flourish  <  OF.  fhriss-  length- 
ened stem  of  florir  (mod.  F.  fieurir) 
<  vulgar  L.  type  *fidrlre  {L.ftdrtre). 

I.  Priied.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  brandish  (a  weapon,  etc.). 
1382—    cf.  NED.  s.  v.  poiirish  9. 

II.  Prix;d.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V,  flourish  9  c).  Of  a  weapon 
(or  the  hke):  To  be  brandished  or 
waved  about. 

1388  Wyclif  Job,  A  spere  and 
scheeld  schal  flourische. 

[1773  H.  LusoN  in  Duncombe's 
Lett.,  All  this  while  the  cane  kept 
flourishing  over  Jerry's  head.] 

Foil,  irreg.  repr.  of  OF.  fuler, 
foler,  fouler,  (mod.  F.  fouler)  to 
full  cloth,  to  tread,  trample  down, 
oppress. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  tread  under  foot,  trample 
down.  Ohs.  c  1330— 1G03;  To 
overthrow,  defeat  (an  antagonist); 
to  discomfit  (an  assailant  or  an 
attack).    1548  — 

II.  Pri^d.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  foil  4  c).  To  suffer  discomfit- 
ure. In  quot.  1639  intemp.  sense 
=  praed.  obj,  &  attrib.     Ohs. 

1591  Greene  Maiden's  Dreame, 
His  toil  He  took,  lest  that  the  English 
state  might  foil. 

1639  Verger  tr.  Camtis''  Admir. 
Events,  There  be  mindes  which  foyle 
in  reading  a  history  of  great  length, 
humane  patience  being  not  of  any 
great  extent. 

Fry  <  F.  frire  <  L.  frlgere  to 
roast,  fry. 

I.  Pr;ied.  act.  Trans.:  To 
cook  (food)  with  fat  in  a  shallow 
pan  over  the  fire,  1340  —  ;  transf. 
and  fig.  To  torture  (a  person)  by 
fire;  to  burn  or  scorch  (anything) 
with  effects  analogous  to  those  of 
frying.     Ohs.     1382—1697. 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  [NED.  intr.  s.\. 
fry  3,  4).  (1)  To  undergo  the 
operulion    of  cooking  with   fat  in  a 
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pan;  rare  in  lit.  sense.  To  fry  in 
one's  own  c/rcase  (also  in  passive, 
ohs.):  originally  iransf.,  said  e.  g. 
of  persons  burning  alive,  and  fig. 
to  be  tormented  by  one's  own  pas- 
sions; now  only,  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  one's  own  folly. 

[13  .  .  Coer  de  L.,  Beter  it  is 
that  we  out  renne,  Thenne  as  wrehclies 
in  liouse  to  brenne,  And  frye  inne  cure 
owne  gres!] 

(2)  transf.  To  undergo  the 
action  of  fire  or  intense  heat,  with 
effects  resembling  those  of  frying. 
[Other  transf.  or  fig.  intr.  senses 
admit  scarcely  of  a  passive  inter- 
pretation]. Quot.  1583  =  prsed. 
obj.  &  attrib.  (to  turn  out  like  a 
specified  thing  when  fried). 

1.583  Lyly  Pref.  Ep-,  A  sworde 
frieth  in  the  fire  like  a  blacke  ele. 

1596  Drayton  Legends,  Fuell  to 
that  fire,  Wherein  He  fry'd. 

16UI  B.  JoNSON  Poetaster,  Earth 
and    seas    in  fire  and  ftame  shall  fry. 

1715  BeiNtley  S'erw.,  What  Heart 
could  bear  that  his  dead  Father  should 
fry  in  the  flames  of  PurgatoryV 

Grill  <Fr.  griller,  f.  gril  {grille) 
grill  sb. 

I.  Prred.  act.  Trans.:  To 
broil  on  a  gridiron  or  similar  appa- 
ratus over  or  before  a  fire.  1672  — 
Iransf.  To  torment  with  heat_,  to 
^broir.    1825—. 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  (NED.  intr.) 
To  undergo  broiling.  Chiefly  fig. 

[1842  Barham  Ingol.  Leg.,  I'd 
rather  grill  Than  not  come  up  with 
smuggler  Bill]. 

Grin  <  OE.  grenman<-0.  Teut. 
type  *yranjdjan  cognate  with  OHG. 
grennan  to  mutter  <  OTeut.  *yra>«y'an. 

I.  Priiid.  act.  Note  the  late 
trans,  sense:  To  express  (an  opinion, 
a  feeling)  by  grinning.    1G81  — 


II.  Pr;cd.  obj.  or  causae, 
(NED.  intr.).  Of  a  feeling:  To  be 
expressed     by    grinning,    nonce-use. 

1749  FiELDiNu  Tom  Jones,  The 
counterfeit  Satisfaction  which  grinned 
in  the  features  of  tlie  young  one. 

Gull  <  gull  sb.  perh.  variant 
of  gool,  gole  throat,  gullet,  gully, 
channel. 

I.  Prsed.  caus.  or  act. 
Trans.:  Of  water:  To  make  channels 
or  ruts  in,  to  hollow  out;  to  sweep 
away,  wear  down.    1577 — . 

II.  Pried,  obj.  (NED.  intr.) 
To  be  or  become  worn  away  or 
hoUowed  out. 

1763—6  W.  Lewis  Comm.  Phil. 
Techn.,  The  collars  in  which  the  axes 
of  the  rolls  tui'ned  at  eacli  end,  wore 
or  gulled  so  fast,  that  the  pressure 
continually  diminished. 

Hang.  The  history  of  this 
word  involves  that  of  two  OE.  and 
one  ON.  verb;  viz.  (1)  the  OE. 
sir.  hdn  (<  *hanhan)  trans.  (2)  the 
OE.  weak  hangian  (<  Vianyojan) 
intr.  (3)  the  ON.  causal  vb.  hengja 
trans,  (the  ON.  str.  vb.  hanga  was 
intr.)  The  distinction  of  trans,  and 
intr.  sense  has  not  been  kept  up 
morphologically.  The  inf.  form 
hang  represents  the  intr.  and  weak 
verb,  OE.  hangian,  but  the  weak 
inflection  hanged  was  gradually 
superseded  by  the  strong  hung, 
a  form  developed  in  northern  Eng. 
on  the  basis  of  the  north,  inf. 
heng(e) ,  hing  f.  the  ON.  trans,  and 
weak  hengja,  originally  also  weak 
in  north.  Eng.  The  form  hanged 
is  now  only  used  in  the  special 
trans,  sense  'put  to  death  by  hang- 
ing'. The  morphological  identity 
of  the  trans,  and  the  intr.  sense, 
may  occasionally  lend  the  latter  ft 
converted  character. 
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I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  (1)  To  fasten  up  or  suspend 
on  a  cross  or  gibbet,  as  a  mode 
of  capital  punishment.  Formerly, 
S2)ec.  to  crucify.  Ohs.,  now  spec,  to 
put  to  death  by  suspension  by  the 
neck,  c  1000—  of.  NED.  s.  v. 
hang  3. 

II.  Prfcd.  obj.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v. 
hang  10).  01  a  person:  To  be 
suspended  on  or  upon  a  cross,  gibbet, 
gallows,  etc.,  to  suffer  death  in  this 
way;  esp.  as  a  form  of  punishment. 
—  The  earliest  quots.  given  in  NED. 
have  no  doubt  only  a  non-converted 
sense,  since  then  the  morphological 
discrepancy  between  the  trans,  and 
the  intr.  sense  still  existed. 

1340  Ayenh.,  |ianne  hit  behoue]* 
|)et  hi  yelde:  o|ier  [jet  hi  hongi. 

159fi  Shaks.  I  Hem:  IV.  If  I 
hang;  lie  make  a  fat  payre  of  Gallowes. 

1712  —  14  Pope  Rape  Lock, 
Wretches  hang  tliat  jui'ymen  may  dine. 

1879  Browning  Ned  Bratts, 
Betting  whicli  knave  would  'scape, 
whicli  liang. 

Hatch  <  Early  ME.  hacche[n] 
<  OE.  *hceccean:  related  to  MHG. 
hecken,  Sw.  hiicka. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  bring  forth  from 
the  egg  either  by  natural  or  arti- 
ficial heat,  (a)  with  the  young  as 
obj.,  1398 —  (b)  with  the  egg  as 
obj.:  To  incubate,  1382—  (2)  fig. 
To  bring  to  maturity  or  full  develop- 
ment, esp.  by  a  covert  or  clan- 
destine process;  to  contrive,  devise, 
originate  and  develop.      1549 — 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  jMss.)  (l)To  be  hatched,  (a)  Of  the 
young:  also  =  To  come  forth  from 
the  egg  (=  prjfid.  exist.)  (bj  Of 
the  egg:  To  be  hatched.  Quot.  1888 
-pried,  obj.  &  at t rib.  [to  have 
the  quality  of  being  hatched  out 
(within  a  specified  time).] 


1593  Shaks.  Lucr.,  Wliy  should  . . 
lialeful  cuckoos  hatch  in  si)arrows'nestsV 

[1727-51  CiiAMDERs  Cycl,  After 

tills    they    put    in  the  eggs  to  hatch]. 

[1867  F.  Francis  Angling,  Jjarva* 

rising  from  the  bottom  to  hatch  out.] 

1888  Lloyd  Pryce  Pheasant 
Rearing,  The  eggs  will  hatch  out  in 
from  twenty-tliree  to  twenty-five  days. 

H.  G.  Wells  Stolen  Bacillus 
(Tauchn.)  165  And  that  day  the  egg 
hatched. 

(2)  fig.  To  be  hatched. 

[1046  Crashaw  Steps  to  Temple, 
Who  finds  his  warm  heart  hatch  into 
a  nest  Of  httle  eagles  and  young  lovesj. 

[1G54  Trapp  Comrn.  Jer.,  Treason 
hatching  in  his  heart]. 

[1741  MiDDLETON  Cicero,  The  great 
dangers  and  plots,  that  were  now 
hatching  against  the  State]. 

Haul,  accord,  to  NED.  a  se- 
condary form  of  IME.  halen  (1205 
Lay.),  assumed  by  Ekwall  (Shaksp.'s 
Vocab.  1903,  29)  to  be  native  and 
not  from  OF.  haler  <;  O.Frank. 
halon. 

I,  Prued.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  pull  or  draw  with  force 
or  violence,  to  drag,  tug  (esp.  in 
nautical  language).   1581  — 

II.  Pr«d.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  refl.  in  passive  sense  s.  v.  haul 
2  b).     To  be  hauled. 

[1797  Nelson  in  A  Duncan  Life, 
1    found  .  .    the  Spanish  ensign  haul-       J 
ing  down].  ^ 

1871  Palgrave  Lyr.  Poems,  T'lW 
their  flag  hauls  down  to  the  foe. 

Hold  <  OE.  Angl.  haldan,  W. 
Sax.  heoldan  =  OHG.  halfan,  ON. 
halda,    (Sw.    hdlla),  Goth,  haldan. 

I.  Pned.  attrib.  (chiefly 
pr.icd.  possess.)  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  own,  have  as  property;  to 
be  the  owner,  possessor,  or  tenant 
of;  to  be  in  possession  or  enjoyment 
of  (an  estate  or  right,  etc).  Const. 
of  or  from  (the  superior  from  whom 
tlie  title  to  an  estate  or  oflice  is  de- 
rived).    1205  —  .  e.  g.  c  1290  Behet, 
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|ie  l)iirunie  al-so  |)al  [loii  halst  of  liini 
in  chef.  Also  used  absolutely  by  sup- 
pression of  the  object:  To  hold  pro- 
perty by  some  tenure,  to  derive 
title  to  something  (of  or  from  a 
superior),  c  1275 —  e.  <j.  c  1275 
Luuv  Ron  in  0.  E.  Misc.,  Henri 
king  of  engelonde,  of  hym  he  halt, 
and  to  hym  huh]),  cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
hold  6,    19. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
or  absol.  s.  v.  liold  19  b).  Of  a 
possession  or  right:  To  be  held  [of 
or  from).      Obs. 

1648  Cromwell  in  Carhjle,  A 
Lease  which  holds  of  your  College. 

a  1654  Selden Tahlc-T.,  Allodium.. 
signifies  Land  that  liold.s  of  nobody; 
we    have    no    such   Land  in  England. 

1665  Dryden  Ind.  Emp.,  My 
crown  is  absolute,  and  holds  of  none. 

Hurt,  praed.  obj.;  see  cat.  A 
s.   V.   Imrf   II   2. 

Impress  <  L.  impress-,  ppl. 
stem  of  itnprim^re  (whence  also 
obs.  F.  Impresser).  Partly  answer- 
ing in  sense  to  OF.  empresser  to 
press,  press  or  crowd  upon,  crush, 
print. 

I.  Prred.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  impress  a  thing  on.  upon, 
in,  into  something  else.  c.  1374  — 
To  impress  a  thing  with,  by  some 
instrument,  or  as  an  instrument 
does.  1588  —  .  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  im- 
press I,  II. 

II.  Prfed.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  impress  III  7),  To  be  or  be- 
come impressed,   Obs. 

c  1386  Chaucer  Merch.  T.,  Heigh 
fantasye  and  curious  bisynesse  Fro 
day  to  day  gan  in  the  soule  impresse 
Of  lanuarie  aboute  his  niariage. 

c  1490  Crt.  of  Love,  More  and 
more  impressen  gan  the  dent  Of  Loves 
dart,  while  I  beheld  her  face. 

Instance  <  imtance  sb.  <  F. 
instance  <  L.  instdntiu. 


I.  Pricd.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  illustrate,  prove,  or  show, 
by  means  of  an  instance;  to  exem- 
plify; to  exhibit.  Now  rare.  1008 — 

II.  Pr.xd.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  instance  2  b).  To  receive 
illustration,  to  be  exemplified.  In 
quot.  intemp.  sense  =  praed.  obj. 
&  attrib.      Obs.  rare. 

a  1667  Jer.  Taylor,  This  story 
doth  not  only  instance  in  kingdoms, 
but  in  families  too. 

Invest  <  L.  investire,  also  OF. 
envestir,  Fr.   investir. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  settle,  secure,  or  vest  (a 
right  or  power)  in  (a  person). 
Const,  in  [tvith,  upon,  obs.).  1590 — 
cf,  NED,  s.  V.  invest  6. 

II.  Pra^d.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  invest  6  b).  [To  settle  itself, 
vest  in  some  possessor  (NED.)]. 
To  be  invested  in.     Obs. 

1602  Warner  Alb.  Eng.,  How.  .  . 
the  Crowne-right  of  the  House  of  Ed- 
ward the  first  inuested  in  the  Familie 
of  York,  and  from  whom  they  claimed, 
and    in    w^home  their  cl.iime  effected. 

Ken,  praed.  obj.;  see  cat.  D. 
s.  V.  ken  II. 

Launch,  <  ONF.  lancher=ceniYa.] 
OF.  lander.  Earliest  record  in 
Engl,  in   14th  c. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans. 
sense:  To  cause  (a  vessel)  to  move 
or  slide  from  the  land,  or  the 
stocks,  into  the  water;  to  set  afloat; 
to  lower  (a  boat)  into  the  water, 
c    1400— .  cf.  NED.  s.  V.  launch  4, 

II.  Prfed.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  launch  5).  Of  a  ship:  To  be 
launched.   Obs. 

1665  Lond.  Gaz.,  The  Resolu- 
tion now  in  the  Dock.,  Launches  on 
Tuesday  28. 

[1677  W.  Hughes  Man  of  Sin, 
A  fourth  .  .  with  some  Prayers  and 
three  signings  of  the  Cross  made  a 
Ship  lanch  with  few  men]. 
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|17H0  Falconer  Diet.  Marine, 
Cradles,  |)lace(l  under  the  Itottoiii,  lo 
conduct  the  ship  .  .  into  the  wiiter 
whilst  lanching]. 

Let  <  OE.  Icetan,  letan  =  OS. 
IMan,  OHG.  UU^n,  ON.  lata  (Sw. 
lata),  Goth.  IHan  <  OTeut.  *kMan. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  allow  the  escape  of 
(confined  fluid);  to  shed  (tears, 
blood),  c.  1000—  (2)  To  grant  the 
temporary  possession  or  use  of 
(land,  buildings,  rooms,  movable 
property)  to  another  in  considera- 
tion of  rent  or  hire.  909 —  cf. 
NED.  s.  V.  let  7,  8. 

II.  Prscd.  obj.  (cf  NED.  s.  v. 
let  7  b,  8  b.) 

(1)  Freed,  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
intr.)  Of  blood:  To  be  let,  to  issue. 
Ohs.  rare. 

c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.,  |je 
blode  was  bojie  warme  and  fresh,  fiat 
of  [je  schankes  lete  (AF.  le  saunk  imr 
veirs  issist). 

(2)  Prted.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
in  passive  sense)  =  To  be  let.  In 
quot.  1855  prob.  intemp.  sense  = 
prsed.  obj.  &  attrib. 

1855  Jrnl.  R.  Agric  Soc,  Lands 
let  at  from  10  d.  to  4  s.  6  d.  per  acre. 
[1884  Laiv  Rep..  A  large  numb- 
er   of  chambers  now  letting  at  many 
thousands  a  year]. 

1885  Sir  J.  Bacon  in  Law  Times 
Rep.,  There  was  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  all  the  mortgaged  houses 
would  speedily  let. 

Light  <  OE./iAtoM = OS. /»?</t^/aw, 
OHG.  liuhten,  Goth.  Ihihtjan  <  0 
Teut.  *Uuhtjan  <  leuhto-Vight. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  set  burning  (a  candle, 
lamp,  torch).  1154-  cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
light  2. 

II.  Prfed.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  light  2  d).  To  be  Hghted. 

c  1400  Maundev.,  His  Lampe 
schal  lighte  .  .  vithouten  touchinge  of 
onj  Man. 


\Jig.  \Sm  iiKo.EtwT  Mill  on  Ft., 
'You  jioor-spiriled  imp',  said  Tom, 
lighting  up  immediately  at  Philip's  Hre.] 

Llsse,  ohs.,  <  OE.  lissian  < 
OTeut.  *lin/)isdja)i  f.  *lin/>Jo-,  OE. 
lipe  soft,  mild. 

I.  Praed.  act.  or  caus. 
Trans.:  To  subdue  (only  in  OE.), 
to  mitigate,  assuage,  relieve  (pain, 
etc.).  a  1000—1562.  To  relieve 
(somebody)  of  pain,  etc.  c.  1374 
—  1483. 

II.  Pra;d.  obj.  (NED.  intr.) 
To  be  relieved  of. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose,  Than  of  my 
peyne  I  gan  to  lisse. 

Lock  <  lock  sb.  <  OE.  loc  < 
0  Teut.  *luko{m)  f.  the  verbal  root 
h'lk-  in  OE.  lucan  to  close,  enclose. 

I.  Prfed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  fasten  (a  door,  gate,  box, 
drawer,  etc.)  with  a  lock  and  key. 
a    1300—    cf.   NED.  s.  v.  lock  1. 

II.  Prcxd.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  lock  1  c).  (1)  Prped.  obj., 
Of  a  door:  To  be  locked. 

1590  Spenser  F.  Q.,  Doubly  dis- 
parted, it  did  locke  and  close,  That 
when  it  locked,  none  might  thorough 
pas. 

(2)  Prfed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.)  To  admit  of  being 
locked. 

Mod.     The  door  will  not  lock. 

Modulate  <  L.  moduldt-  ppl. 
stem  of  modularl  to  measure,  ad- 
just to  rythm,  make  melody,  etc.  f. 
modtdus. 

I.  Pr ted.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  attune  (the  voice,  sounds, 
etc.)  to  a  certain  pitch  or  key;  to 
vary  or  inflect  in  tone,  adapt  to  a 
new  tune;  to  give  tune  or  melody 
to.  1615—  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  modul- 
ate 2. 


Pred.  Ccateg.   and  pred.   change  in  Eng. 
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II.  PrjDd.  obj.  (NED.  Inlr. 
s.  V.  inoduldle  2  b).  01"  a  song: 
To  be  sung  in  varying  cadence  or 
haimony  (with). 

1815  Shelley  Alastor,  I  wait 
lliy  l>i-ealli,  Great  Parent,  that  niy 
strain  May  modulate  with  murmurs  of 
the  air,  .  .  And  voice  of  hving  beings. 

Mould  <-wo/<M  sb.<OF.  modle 
(later  iiiol{l)e,  mod.  F.  mo/de)  <  L. 
ntodulum. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  produce  or  create  (a 
material  object)  in  a  certain  form; 
to  fashion,  form,  model,  c  1475  — ; 
to  bring  into  or  reduce  to  a  par- 
ticular shape  or  form;  to  shape  or 
model  the  character  or  style  of. 
Const,  into,  to,  1605 — ;  cf.  NED. 
s.  V.   mould,  3,  6. 

II.  Prjcd.  obj.  (NED.  intr.  for 
refl.  s.  V.  mould  7).  To  be  moulded 
(into) . 

[16l!2  Dekker  If  it  be  tiot  Good, 
Blest  raigne!  The  Golden  worlde  is 
molding  new  againe]. 

1858  Ecclesiologist,  When  the 
Norman  man-at-arms  had  begun  to 
mould  into  the  English  country  gentle- 
man. 

Open,  pra^d.  obj.;  see  cat.  A, 
s.  V.   open  II  3. 

Op  press  <  OF.  oppresser,  apres- 
ser  <  med.  L.  oppressCire  freq.  of 
L.  opprimere. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  crush,  quell,  subdue, 
overwhelm  (a  person).  Ohs.  c. 
1340-1829.    cf.  NED.  oppress  3. 

II.  Prged.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  oppress  3  c).  To  be  crushed 
or  overwhelmed,  rare. 

c  li85  Dighy  Myst.,  Now  I 
know  well  I  xall  not  opprese. 

Pawl  <  pawl,  sb.  a  bar,  of 
uncertain  derivation. 


I.  Pritd.  act.  Trans.:  To  stop 
or  secure  (a  ca[)slan,  ralchet-wheel, 
etc.)  by  means  of  a  paw  1  or  pawls. 
1706-. 

II.  Privd.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  passive) .     To  be  pawled. 

181!)  Pantologia,  s.  v.  Windlass, 
If,  in  heaving  the  windlass  al)out,  any 
of  the  handspikes  should  liap[)en  to 
break,  the  windlass  would  pawl  of 
itself. 

Play,  pr?ed.  obj.;  sec  cat.  G. 
s.   V.  plai/  II  3. 

Polish  <  F.  poUss-,  lengthened 
stem  of  polir  <  L.  polire  to  polish, 
smooth,  refine. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  make  smooth  and 
(usually)  glossy  by  friction,  a 
1300—. 

II.  Pra;d.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  passive  s.  v.  polish   1   b). 

(1)  Praed.  obj.  (or  attrib.). 
To  become  bright  (NED.),  to  be 
made  bright.     Ohs.  rare. 

e  14-00  Destr.  Troy,  Zeforus  with 
softe  wyndes  soberly  blew,  Pianettes 
in  the  pure  aire  pulhshet  full  clene, 
And  all  softe  was  the  see  to  sailers 
|ierin. 

(2)  Prfed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
[To  become  smooth,  take  a  smooth 
and  (usually)  glossy  surface,  NED.] 
To  admit  of  being  polished  (well, 
etc.  or,  in  quot.  1626,  with  a 
specified  result) ;  to  turn  out  in  a 
specified  way  when  polished  (quot. 
1626). 

1G26  Bacon  Sylva,  A  kind  of 
steel  .  .  Avhich  would  polish  almost  as 
white  and  bright  as  silver. 

1728  Young  Love  Fame,  'Tis  solid 
bodies  only  polish  well. 

Quethe^  ohs.  <  OE.  cwedan  = 
OS.    quedan,    OHG.   quedan,  chwe- 
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dot,  ON.  /iveda  (Sw.  kvcida),  Goth. 
qidan  <  OTeut.  *kwepan. 

I.  Pracd.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  speak,  say,  tell,  declare. 
c.  825     . 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  (Not in  NED) 
In  3''''  sing.  pres.  (often  with  an 
impersonal  pronoun  as  subject):  To 
be  told,  said.     Ohs. 

Wihtred''s  Laws  (Liebermann, 
Die  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen  1903, 
12)  [iSr  c^a  eadigaii  fundon  mid  eah'a 
gemedum  flas  domas  and  Canlvvara 
rithum  [)ea\vuni  a>ctan,  swa  hit  hyr 
efter  sege|i  and  cwy|). 

CvNEWULF  Crist,  711,  swa  hit 
on  b5cum  c\vi(5. 

OE.  (Anglia  xxiii,  295)  jia^l 
galdor,  t)aet  her  tefter  cvve5,  man  sceal 
singan. 

Blickling  Horn.  133.  36  (Anglia 
xxiii,  295).  We  leornedon,  and  on 
\)ssm  godspelle  cwit),  [jael  se  Drihtnes 
Gast  .  . 

Reach  <OE.{ge)rrican  =  OHG. 
r«ichen  <  OTeut.  *raikjan. 

I.  Pr.ied.  act.  Note  the  trans. 
sense:  To  stretch;  to  draw  or  pull 
otit  or  in.  Obs.  exc.  dial,  971  —  1648 
e.  g.  c  1275  Serving  Christ  5  in 
0.  E.  Misc.,  Grist.,  on  rode  was  rauht. 
cf.  NED.  reach  11. 

II.  Pr£Ed.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  reach  18).  To  undergo  stretch- 
ing,  rare.     Now  only  dial. 

1362  Langl.  p.  pi.  A.  Bi  him 
that  rauhte  on  the  roode. 

1570  Levins  Manip.,  To  Reche, 
distendi. 

Reckon  <  OE,  gerecenian  (found 
only  once)  =  OFris.  rek(e)nia,  OHG. 
rechenon,  -inSti  (G.  rechnen)  < 
WGerm.  *rekendjan. 

I.  Praed.  act.  or  stat.  Note 
the  trans,  senses:  (1)  To  count  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  number  or 
amount  of.  a  1225—  (2)  To  in- 
clude in  the  reckoning.  1387  — ; 
to  esteem,  consider,  hold  (a  thing) 


to  be  (so  und  so).  1340—  cf  NED. 
s.  V.  reckon   1,  3,  5  b. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  reckon  II  and   15). 

(1)  Prffid.  obj.  Gorresp.  to 
sense  I  2:  To  be  reckoned.  (NED.: 
to  count,  have  a  place  or  value). 
In  quot.  1898  intemp.  sense  - 
prsed.   obj.  &  attrib. 

1879  Mc  Carthy  Own  Times, 
.Such  discretion  .  .  would  in  the  long 
run  reckon  to  his  credit  and  liis  ad- 
vantage 

1898  Besant  Orange  Girl,  After         M 
tlie    fastiion   .    .   of   the    sailors,    witli         S 
whom    strength    of   arm    reckons    be- 
fore style. 

(2)  Prsed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  praed.  attrib.  Gorresp.  to  sense 
I  1.  To  turn  out  so  and  so  many 
when  reckoned,  to  be  so  and  so 
many  in  number. 

1877  Miss  Yonge  Cameos,  He 
marched  [them]  into  the  cam})  before 
his  own  troop,  which  did  not  reckon 
nearly  so  many. 

Reflect,  prsed.  obj.;  se  cat. 
G.  s.  V.  reflect  II  2. 

Rehearse  <  OF.  rehercer,  -ier 
(late  AF.  rehearser).,  app.  f.  re-  + 
hercer  to  harrow. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  repeat,  say  over  again, 
1340 —  to  say,  utter,  speak,  1362 
— 1567.  To  relate,  narrate,  etc. 
13  .  .  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  rehearse  I,  2. 

II.  Pr  fed.  obj.  (Not  in  NED.) 
To  he  rehearsed,  told,  said. 

Malory  Morte  D' Arthur  75;  17, 
as  it  reherceth  after  in  the  hook  of 
Balyn  le  saueage,  that  foUoweth  next 
after. 

Retail  <  retail  sb.  <0F.  retail 
masc.  or  retaille  fem.,  a  piece  cut 
off.  OF.  retainer  app.  does  not 
occur  in  the  sense  of  the  Eng.  vb. 


Pred.   categ.   and  prcd.    (;h;iiigu   iu  Eng. 


I.  Prsed.  act.  Nolo  the  trans, 
sense:  To  sell  (goods  olc. )  iu  small 
quantities.    1365 — 

II.  Pi-ced.  obj.  (NED.  Intr.) 
To  be  sold  by  retail.  In  quots. 
intenip.  sense  =  pryed.  obj.  tV 
alt  rib. 

1881  Lit.  World  (U.S.),  Mr. 
Barllett's  compilation  .  .  retails  for 
three  dollars. 

1897  Daily  News,  Turbot.  brill, 
and  halibut  retail  at  9  d.  per  lb. 

Roast  <  OF.  rostir,  (mod.  F. 
rdiir),  of  Teutonic  origin. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  make  (flesh  or  other  food) 
ready  for  eating  by  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  heat.  1297—  cf.  NED. 
s.  V.   roast  1. 

II.  Prfed.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  roast  6).  To  undergo  the 
process  of  being  cooked.  Also 
transf.   (quot.    1719). 

[a  1400  Sir  Perc,  He  .  .  Keste 
liyni  reghte  in  the  fyre  .  .:  'Ly  stille 
therin  now  and  rosle'.] 

a  1529  Skelton  P.  Spar  owe, 
By . .  all  the  dedly  names  Of  infer- 
nall  posty,  Where  soules  frye  and 
rosty. 

1604  E.  GfRiMSTONE)  D'Acosta's 
Hist.  Indies,  When  the  lire  is  moder- 
ate, and  the  meat  in  an  equall  dist- 
ance, we  see  that  it  rostes  han- 
somely. 

1719  London  6:  Wise  Compl. 
Gard..  Care  must  be  taken  to  water 
all  your  Plants  largely,  or  else  they 
will  roast  and  scorch. 

Rub,  prfed.  obj.;  see  cat.  F. 
s.   V.  rnh  II  2. 

Say  <  OE.  secyan  =  OS.  seg- 
gian,  <  OTeut.  *sayjan.  OHG. 
sagen  <  OTeut.  *saYcejan.  The 
inf.  sag  derives  from  2"''  and  S''^ 
pres.   sing. 

I.  Pra;d.  act.  Trans.:  To  tell, 
declare.  OE. — 


II.  Pr;x)d.  obj.  Mostly  in  3"' 
sing.  pres.  ind.,  often  with  impcrs. 
subject:  To  be  said,  to  be  told. 
Now  used  in  phrase  it  sag.f  in  the 
Bible  (Anglia  xxiii,  296).  Also  colloq. 
it  sags. 

WuLKSTAN  14(),  16  (Bosw. -Toller, 
s.  V.  sccgan  v).  Hit  seg|)  on  bucum 
[.a?t  .  . 

Di^il.  Angl.  (cf.  Anglia  xxiii, 
296.)  swa  swii  hit  her  bflf'an  sajgiV 

BUckling  Horn.  45,  3  (Anglia 
xxiii,  295)  her  segO  on  jtissum  bocum, 
|)a^t  .  . 

King  iELFBED  Oros.  40,  26  (Ang- 
lia xxiii,  295)  hi  swylc  geblot  ond 
swylc  morO  donde  wieron,  swylc  her 
Ter  beforan  s^de. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.  22367  (Cott.) 
[le  iuus  sal  convert,  als  it  sais. 

Scald  <ONF.  escalder,  escauder; 
>  Central  OF.  eschalder,  eschauder 
to  burn,  scald  <  late  L.  excaldcire  to 
wash  in  hot  waters. 

I.  Praed.  act.  orcaus.  Note 
the  trans,  senses:  (1)  To  affect 
painfully  and  injure  with  very  hot 
liquid  or  steam.  1340—.  (2)  Of 
the  sun  or  fire:  To  scorch,  burn. 
Ohs.  exc.  dial,  a  1300-  cf.  NED. 
s.  V.  scald  I   1,  II  6. 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  pass.  s.  v.  scald  I  1  c,  II  6  b.) 
(1)  To  become  injured  by  hot  liquid 
or  steam. 

1590  Marlowe  2nd  Pi.  Tamburl, 
Now  scalds  his  soul  in  the  Tartarian 
streams. 

1847  Tennyson  Princess,  Those 
detestable  That  let  the  bantling  scald 
at  home,  and  brawl  Their  rights  or 
wrongs  like  potherbs  in  the  street. 

(2)  To  be  scorched  or  burnt. 

1513  Douglas  J<Jneis.  And  all 
the  cost  belive  of  tlambis  scald.  (L. 
iam  fervere  litora  flainmis). 

c  1520  M.  NisBET  N.  T.  in  Scots. 
Matt.,  Bot  quhen  the  sonn  was  risen, 
that  scaldit. 

1597  Shaks.  2  Hen.  IV,  Thou 
do'st  sit  Like  a  rich  Armor,  worne  in 
heat  (jf  day.  That  scald'st  with  safetie. 
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1902  RiDEK  Haggakd  Rural  Eng., 
Tliere  Ihe  laud  was  light  and  Uiey 
scalded. 

Scorch  <  ME.  scorchoi.  Un- 
certain etymology,  (cf.  Skeat,  Piinc. 
of  Eng.  Elymol.  i2'"'  scr.  Oxf. 
1891  p.  63). 

I.  Prasd.  act.  or  caus. 
Trans.:  To  burn  superficially,  to 
singe.  ME — 

II.  Prcxd.  obj.  (1)  Prffid. 
obj.     To  be  scorched. 

171'.)  London  &  Wise  Compl. 
Gard.  S27'.)  Care  must  be  taken  to 
water  all  your  Plants  largely,  or  else 
they  will  roast  and  scorch. 

(2)  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
To  admit  of  being  scorched. 

F.  J.  Cooper  The  Prairie  ch. 
xxiii,  230  'Do  you  scorch  so  easily? 
your  gran'ther  had  a  tougher  skin'. 

Sell<OE.  sellan  =  OE.G.  sellen, 
Sw.  siilja  <  0  Teut.  *saljan. 

I.  Preed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  give  for  an  equivalent, 
esp.  money.     OE. — 

II.  Prfed.  obj.  (1)  Prfed. 
obj.:  To  find  buyers  or  a  market, 
to  be  sold. 

Shaks.  Troll.,  I,  iii,  360  let  us 
like  merchants  show  our  foulest  wares 
and  think  perchance  they'll  sell. 

GoLDSM.  Vic.  of  Wakef.  ch.  II. 
I  published  some  tracts  upon  the  sub- 
ject myself,  which,  as  they  never  sold, 
I  have  the  consolation  of  thinking 
were  read  only  by  the  happy  few. 


W.  Ci,AKK  Russell  Romance  of 
a  Mids.,  ch.  iii.  24  What  a  rich  and 
thiilling  black!  It  should  sell  like 
wild-lire  in  France,  wiiere  the  people 
are  lovers  of  glossy  rich  curls. 

(ii)  Pr;ed.  obj.  &:  attrib. 
To  admit  of  being  sold. 

JI.  J.  Byron  Married  in  Haste 
HI.     Won't  the  picture  sell? 

Throw  <  OE.  J>rdua?i  twist, 
turn  round,  (intr.j  =  OHG.  drden 
(Mod.  Germ,  drehen). 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  cast,  hurl,  fling. 
ME.- 

II.  Prcxd.  obj.  To  be  cast 
down. 

Langl.  Piers  Ploicman  (B).  v. 
357.  He  stumbled  on  the  Ihresshe- 
wolde  and  threwe  to  the  erthe. 

Wear,  prsed.  obj.;  see  cat.  F. 
s.  v.  wear  II   1   quot.    1703. 

Weigh  <  OE.  ivegan  carry, 
bear,  also  intr.  move  =  OHG.  ivegan, 
ON.  vega,  Sw.  vdga,  Goth,  gatvigan. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the 
phrase:  to  weigh  anchor,  e.  g. 
Sir  R.  Guylforde  Pilgrimage  p.  63 
And  so  ye  same  mornyng  we  wayde 
our  ancre  and  made  sayle  .  . 

II.  Praed.  obj.  Of  an  anchor: 
To  be  lifted  or  weighed. 

Mabryat  p.  Simple  ch.xi. '.»4.  The 
captain  came  on  board,  the  anchor 
weighed,  and  we  ran  through  the 
Needles  .  . 
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F.    Predications  of  object  &  attribution. 


Act  <-  L.  ad-  ppl.  stem  of  (i(/-cre 
to  drive,  carry  on,  do.  Probably  in- 
llnenced  in  its  development  by  ucf.  sb. 

1.  Pr?cd.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  carry  out  or  re- 
present in  mimic  action,  to  per- 
form (a  play).   1594 — 

II.  Pra^d.  obj  &  attrib.  (Not 
in  NED.)  To  admit  of  being  acted, 
(with  a  favourable  result)  or  to  pre- 
sent a  certain  aspect  when  acted 
(in   comparison  with  a  thing). 

1668  Shadwell  Sullen  Lovers 
III,  'Tis  a  play  that  shall  read  and 
act  with  any  play  that  ever  was  born. 

Alloy  <  mod.  F.  aloi/er  <  OF. 
aleier,  alier  <  L.  alligdre.  Its  va- 
riant aJlaij  derives  from  ONF.  alei/er, 
alaijer. 

I.  Prc-ied.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  mix  with  a  baser 
metal  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  desired 
standard  or  quality,  to  allay.  1691  — 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attr.  or 
praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  for  reff.). 
To  have  the  quality  of  (easily,  etc.) 
being  brought  or  entering  into  com- 
bination with  another  metal.  To  admit 
of  being  mixed  with  another  metal. 

1839  Ure  Diet.  Arts.  One  metal 
does  not  alloy  indifferently  with  every 
other  metal. 

1775  rbid.,  Gold  and  iron  alloy 
with  ea.se. 

Amalgam,  arch.  <  Fr.  amal- 
gamer  f.  amulgame  (an  alchemical 
term) . 


I.  Pr;t'd.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  soften  by  combination 
with  mercury;  to  alloy  with  mer- 
cury.    Ohs.  c  1386—1600. 

II.  Prfed.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
prc«d.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.),  To 
have  the  quality  of  (easily,  etc.) 
being  brought  or  entering  into  com- 
bination with  mercury.  To  admit 
of  being  alloyed  with  mercury.  Ohs. 

a  1619  Boyle  Wks.,  Quicksilver 
easily  amalgams  with  metals. 

Apply  <  OF.  aplier  <  L.  appli- 
cdre  f.  ap-  =ad.  +  plicdre  to  fold,  cf. 
mod.  Fr.  appliquer. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  give  (to  a  general,  theo- 
retical, or  figurative  statement)  a 
specific  reference  to  a  particular  in- 
stance; to  use  it  as  relative  or 
suitable  to,  c  1375 — ;  to  bring 
(a  law,  rule,  test,  principle,  etc.) 
into  contact  with  facts,  to  bring  to 
bear  practically,  1586  —  ;  cf  NED. 
s.  V.   apply  9,  8. 

II.  PriTid.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
pra)d.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v. 
apphj  10).  To  have  the  quality  of 
having  a  practical  bearing  upon,  a 
valid  or  suitable  reference  to.  To 
admit  of  being  applied  to. 

1790  Paley  Hor.  Paul,  This 
lest  applies  to  every  supposition. 

1851  MAunicE  Frnph.  &  Kings, 
This  observation  applies  to  Saul's 
history. 
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IS^U)  J.  Martineau  Ess.,  11  will 
ai)i)ly  no  less  to  our  own  case. 

Assimilate  <  L.  asshnilat-  ppl. 
stem  of  asshnilare  lo  liken  f.  ad- 
to  +  similis  like.  of.  Fr.  assimi- 
Icr,   16*^   c. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the  trans. 
sense :  To  absorb  and  incorporate, 
1578—  ;  also  fig.,  a   1631  — 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  assimilate  8).  To  admit  of 
being  assimilated,  to  have  the 
quality  of  (easily,  etc.)  being  assimil- 
ated or  assimilating  with. 

1626  Bacon  Sylva,  Birds  be  com- 
monly better  meat  than  beasts,  be- 
cause their  flesh  doth  assimilate  more 
finely. 

1658  A.  Fox  tr.  Wurtz'  Surg., 
Stitch  none  of  the  loose  pieces  of 
flesh,  they  will  assimilate  no  more. 

Jig.  1864  J.  H.  Newman  ApoL,  I  am 
a  foreign  material,  and  cannot  assi- 
milate with  the  Church  of  England. 

Assort  <  OF.  assorter  (mod. 
F.  assoriir)  f.  d  to  +  sorte  sort, 
kind. 

I.  Pra^d.  act.  or  stat.  Note 
the  trans,  sense:  To  distribute  (things, 
rarely  persons)  into  groups;  to  ar- 
range in  sorts,  classify,  1490 — ; 
to  class,  place  (a  thing  or  person) 
in  the  same  group  ivith  others, 
1833- 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  &  attr.  or 
praid.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.)  To 
admit  (readily,  etc.)  ol  being  assort- 
ed with  (without  disharmony)  or 
to  present  a  certain  aspect  when 
assorted  with.  Hence,  to  suit  well 
or  ill  with. 

1800  W.  Taylor  in  Month.  Mag., 
His  Muse  assorts  ill  with  the  person- 
ages of  Giiristian  mythology. 

1837  Sn^  W.  Hamilton  Metaph., 
Finding  that  it  is  harmonious.  —  that 
it  dovetails  and  naturally  assorts  with 
other  parts. 


Atend,  ohs.  <.  late  OE.  atoidafi, 
of  earlier  OE.  ontendan. 

I.  Praad.  act.  Trans.:  To 
set  on  lire,  kindle.  1006— c.  1400. 
also  fig. 

II.  Prti;d.  obj.  A;  attrib. 
or  praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.)  To 
have  the  quality  of  (easily,  etc.) 
being  kindled  or  taking  fire,  to  ad- 
mit of  being  kindled. 

13US  Trevisa  Barth.  De  P.  K., 

|>is   Ire    »Al)ies»  atente|)  ful  sone,  and 
brenne|)  with  ly^te  leye. 

Bake,  praed.  obj.  &  attrib. ; 
see  cat.  E.  s.  v.  bake  II  2. 

Batter,  f.  the  stem  bat-  »beat», 
as  in  OF.  batre,  Eng.  bat,  v.,  bat, 
sb.  with  freq.  suffix  -er.  (NED). 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  strike  with  repeated 
blows ;  to  beat  continuously  and  vio- 
lently so  as  to  bruise  or  shatter, 
c  1325 —  ;  to  bruise,  beat  out  of 
shape,  or  indent  by  blows  or  rough 
usage,   1697.  —  . 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.   v.  batter  5). 

(1)  Praed.  obj.  or  stat.  To 
become  crushed,  dinted,  or  defaced 
with  blows  (NED);  also  passively, 
to  be  battered,  /.  e.  to  be  brought 
into  a  crushed  or  defaced  condi- 
tion.    Obs. 

1589  Bp.  Andrewes  Serm.,  All 
our  cups  would  hatter  with  the  tall. 

(2)  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
To  admit  of  being  battered,  to 
yield  to  beating,  to  be  malleable. 
Obs. 

1677  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc, 
Iron  ...  if  it  be  too  cold  . .  will  not 
hatter  under  the  Hammer. 

Beat,  prasd.  obj.  &  attrib.; 
see  cat.  C!.  s.  v,  beat  II   1. 
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Bind,  proed.  &  atlrib.  or 
prsed.  altrib.;  see  cat.  A.  s.  v. 
bind  II  qiiot.    1838. 

Bleach,  pra^d.  obj.  Sc  altrib. 
or  praid.  attrib.;  see  cat.  B.  s.  v. 
bleach  II  quots.   1823,    1865. 

Blot  <  blot  sb.  (earliest  re- 
cord of  the  sb.  c  1325). 

I.  Praed.  act.  or  cans.  Note 
the  trans,  sense:  To  spot  or  stain 
with  ink  or  other  discolouring  li- 
(piid  or  matter;  to  blur,  c  1440  — 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  prted.  attrib.  (NED.  infr.s.v. 
blot  1  c).  [To  become  blotted, 
contract  a  blot.  (NED).]  To  have  the 
(juality  of  (easily,  etc.)  being  or  be- 
coming blotted,  to  admit  of  being 
blotted. 

1800  Trench  Serm.  Westm.  Abb., 
The  soul  in  this  resembling  jmper 
which,  where  it  has  I)een  blotted  once, 
however  careful  the  erasure  of  the 
lilot  may  have  been,  there  more  easily 
blots    and  runs  anew  than  elsewhere. 

Blunt  <  blunt,  a. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  dull,  or  make  less  sharp 
(an  edge  or  point).   1398 — 

II.  Praed.  obj.  i^  attrib.  or 
prffid.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.)  To 
admit  of  being  blunted,  to  have  the 
quality  of  (not  etc.)  being  made  or 
becoming  dull  of  edge  or  point. 

1G84  BuNYAN  Pilgr.,  Its  edges 
will  never  blunt. 

Boil,  praed.  obj.  &  attrib.; 
see  cat    E.  s.   v.  boil  II  quot.  1845. 

Break,  praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  prffid.  attrib.;  see  cat.  G  s.  v. 
break  II   1   quot.    1175. 

Breed,  praed.  obj.  Sc  attrib. 
or  pra'd.  attrib.;  see  cat.  D.  s.  v. 
breed  II,    1    quot.  1626. 


Button  <  button  sb.  (recorded 
in  Eng.  since  c  1340.)  <  OV.boton 
(mod.  F.  boiiton). 

I.  Praad.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  fasten  (a  garment)  with 
buttons.  Often  with  up.  c  1440 — 
II.  Prffid.  obj.  L"i;  attrib.  (NED. 
ititr.  for  refl.  s.  v.  button  4)  Of 
garments :  To  be  capable,  to  admit, 
of  being  fastened  (up)  with  buttons. 

1777  Sheridan  Trip  Scarb.,  If 
it  bad  been  tighter,  'twould  neitlier 
have  hooked  nor  buttoned. 

1881)  New  Monthlij  Mag.,  A 
jacket  that  buttons  up  close  to  the 
neck. 

1875  Besant  &:  Rice  Harp  & 
Cr.,  It  [the  coat]  buttons  across  tho 
chest. 

Calefy,  prted.  obj.  &  atlrib. 
or  pr  aed.  attrib. ;  see  cat.  B  s.  v. 
ralefy  II  quots.   1646,   1658. 

Clip  <  ME.  dip2)en,  at  first 
northern    and  prob.   f.  ON.  Mippa. 

I.  P raid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  sheer  (sheep),  to  cut  off 
(their  fleece  or  wool),  c  1200 — ; 
of.  NED.  s.  v.  clip  3. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  k  altrib. 
(NED.  trans,  s.  v.  clip  3  b).  To 
yield    on    being    clipped. 

1879  Wrightson  in  CasselVa 
Techn.  Educ.  IV.  There  were  . . 
sheep  in  the  pen  that  would  clip  as 
much  or  more  wool. 

Cock,  perh.  <  cock  sb.  <  OE. 
coc(c),  the  domestic  fowl.  The  verb  re- 
presents a  number  of  separate  uses, 
which  appear  all  to  be  derived,  in 
one  way  or  another,  from  the  name 
of  the  fowl. 

I.  Prsed.  act.  Note  the  trans- 
use:  To  turn  up  the  brim  of  (a 
hat),  esp.  as  a  fashion  of  wearing 
it.   1663—.    cf.  NED.  s.   v.  cocA- 5. 

II.  Praid.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  praid.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v. 
cock  5  b).  Of  a  hat:  To  be  capable 
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of  being  cocked  (handsomely,  etc.) 
or  to  present  a  certain  appearance 
when  cocked. 

I(i7!2  Wycherley  Love  in  Wood, 
Say  your  hat  did  not  cock  handsomely. 

Coin  <  OF.  cotgnier,  cungner 
to  » strike »  or  stamp  money,  to 
mint,  to  coin,  f.  coin  stamp,  die. 
In  English,  with  the  changed  sense 
of  the  sb.,  the  notion,  when  ana- 
lysed, became  'to  make  coin,  make 
into  coin'. 

I.  Prged.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  make  (metal)  into  money ; 
to  convert  into  coin,  c  1400  —  . 
cf.  NED.  s.  V.  coin  2. 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  rep.  s.  v.  coin  2  bj. 
[To  undergo  coinage  (NED)].  To  ad- 
mit of  being  coined. 

a  \^{MD^R.\V)^n  E pick  Poetry,  Met- 
al ..  so  soft  that  it  will  not  coin 
without  alloy  to  harden  it. 

Coke  <  coke  sb. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Trans.:  To 
convert  (coal)  into  coke.   1804- — . 

11.  Prajd.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  for 
reft.).  Of  coal:  To  have  the  quality 
of  (easily,  not,  etc.)  being  turned  or 
turning  into  coke,  to  admit  of  being 
turned  into  coke. 

1884  E.  Ingersoll  in  Harper's 
Mag.,  It  will  not  coke. 

Combine,pr8ed.  obj. &  attrib. 
or  prffid.  attrib.;  see  cat.  A  s.  v. 
combine  II   1   quots.    1800,   1812. 

Commix,  prted.  obj.&  attrib. 
or  praed.  attrib.;  see  cat.  A  s.  v. 
comtnix  II  2,  quots.   1519,   1675. 

Compare  <  0B\  comjjererili^^^ 
c,  comparer)  <  L.  comparcire,  lit. 
'to  pair  together,  couple,  match, 
bring  together'  f.  compar  hke,  equal. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  speak  of  or  represent 
as  similar;  to  liken.  Const,  to. 
1375 — ;  To  mark  or  point  out  the 


similarities  and  dillerences  of  (two 
or  more  things),  to  bring  or  place 
together  (actually  or  mentally)  for 
this  purpose.  Const.  witJi,  (or  to) 
another;  together.    1509 — . 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib.  (NED. 
intr.  for  refl.  s.  v.  compare  4  b). 
To  admit  of  being  compared  with 
(with  a  favourable  result)  or  to 
present  a  certain  aspect  when  com- 
pared with.  In  quot.  1450  we  are 
perhaps  concerned  with  the  secon- 
dary sense:  to  vie  icith,  to  rival  = 
prted.  act. 

c  1450   Merlin,  Thei  ben  so  fewe 
that  thei  may  not  compare  with  hem. 

1577  B.  GooGE  Heresbach's  Husb., 
In  daintinesse  and  goodnesse  of  meat, 
the  [turkey]  Hennes  may  compare  with 
either  the  goose,  or  the  Pehen,  and 
the  Cocke  farre  excell  them. 

1796  Macneill  Will  &:  Jean 
Poems,  Wha  wi'  Jeanie  could  compare? 

1876  Jevons  Logic  Prim.,  As 
athletes  men  cannot  for  a  moment  com- 
pare with  horses  or  tigers  or  monkeys. 

Mod.  This  compares  favourably 
with  the  inertness  of  England.  —  A 
landscape  which  will  compare  not  un- 
favourably with  the  masterpieces  of 
the  Dutch  School. 

Compose  <  F.  composer  {1'2^^  c.) 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  put  together  (parts  or 
elements)  so  as  to  make  up  a 
whole;  spec,  in  artistic  use;  To 
arrange  artistically  the  elements  of 
a  landscape  or  painting.  1655 — 
cf.  NED.  s.  v.  compose  8. 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  for 
refi.  s.  V.  compose  8  b).  To  admit 
of  being  grouped  artistically;  or  also 
to  present  a  certain  aspect  when 
composed  with  -  to  enter  (well,  etc.) 
into  composition  with.  Only  the 
latter  sense,  developed  from  the  for- 
mer, is  salient  in  quot. 

1828  Elmes  Metr.  Improv.,  The 
house  .  .  .  composes  well  with  the  ad- 
joining iiiausiuns  and  small  plantations. 
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Compound  <:  ME.  conqwuneu  < 
UF.  cunipuN(d)rc,  -piindre  <  L. 
compdnere  to  place  or  put  together. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  comhiue  (verbal  elements) 
so  as  to  make  a  compound  word. 
1530 —  cf.  NED.  s.  V.  compound 
2  d. 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  &attrib.  (Not 
in  NED.).  To  admit  of  being  com- 
pounded (comfortably,  etc.). 

1897  Ch.  W.  Bardsley  Cur.  of 
Purit.  Nomenclature  77  ;  the  names 
introduced  from  the  Scriptures  did  not 
seem  to  compound  comfortably  with 
these  terminalives. 

Concoct,  praed.  obj.&  attrib.; 
see  cat.  E.  s.  v.  concoct  11, 

Conjoin,  praed.  obj.  cl- attrib. 
or  pra^d.  attrib.;  see  cat.  A.  s. 
V.  conjoin  II  2. 

Construe  <  L.  construere  to 
pile  together,  build  up.  The  cor- 
responding F.  construire  is  a  late 
word,  but  occurs  in  Palsgr.  1530 
in  the  grammatical  use. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense :  To  analyse  or  trace  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  a  sentence, 
etc.  1362—  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  construed. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  k  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  pass.  s.  v.  con- 
strue 3  c).  Of  a  series  of  words: 
To  admit  of  grammatical  analysis 
or  interpretation. 

1851  J.  H.  Newman  Cath.  in 
Eng.,  Definite  dogma,  intelligible  ar- 
ticles, formularies  whicli  would  con- 
strue, a  consistent  ritual. 

Mod.  This  sentence  will  not 
construe;  I  can.  make  nothing  of  it. 

Mod.  H^s  verses  did  not  scan, 
and  would  barely  construe. 

Convert,  pra^d.  obj.  i^  attrib. 
or  prajd.  stat. ;  see  cat.  A  s.  v. 
convert  II  2  quots.    1554,   1826. 


Cook,  pried,  obj.  &  attrib. ; 
see  cat.  E.  s.  v.  cook  II  2. 

Corrode,  prx-d.  obj.&attrib. 
or  prajd.  attrib.;  see  cat.  B.  s.  v. 
corrode  II  quots.    1820,   1868. 

Count,  <  OF.  cunter,  conter 
<  L.  coniputdre  to  calculate,  reckon. 

I.  Pra^d.  act.  or  stat.  Note 
the  trans,  senses:  (1)  To  tell  over 
one  by  one,  to  assign  to  (individ- 
ual objects  in  a  collection)  the 
numerals  one,  two,  three,  etc.  so 
as  to  ascertain  their  number;  to 
enumerate,  reckon  up,  etc.  c  1325 — 
(2)  To  include  in  the  reckoning; 
to  reckon  in.  1526—  (3)  To 
esteem,  reckon,  consider,  regard, 
hold  (a  thing)  to  be  (so  and  so). 
Also  with  for  (arch.),  as.  c  1325  — . 
cf.  NED.  s.  V.  count  1,  2,  3. 

II.  Prfed.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
with  passive  sense  (nenterpassive) 
s.  V.  count  12,   13,   14.) 

(1)  Praed.  obj.  k  attrib. 
(a)  Corresp.  to  sense  I  1:  Of  (tlie 
feet  of)  a  verse:  To  turn  out  (in 
a  specified  way)  when  counted. 

1845  Blaekw.  Mag.,  An  un- 
impeachable verse,  for  it  counts  right. 

(b)  Corresp.  to  sense  I,  2:  To 
admit  of  being  counted,  to  have  the 
quality  of  (not)  being  counted  or 
included  in  the  reckoning. 

1892  Sir  W.  Harcourt  in  Daily 
News,  There  is  Bedfordshire,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire ..  and  Somersetshire;  but 
all  these  do  not  count!  They  like  to 
leave  out  of  account  the  21  seats  we 
won  at  the  by-elections,  but  they  do 
count  upon  a  division. 

Mod.  In  this  examination  the 
first  2.5U  marks  do  not  count  at  all. 

(c)  Corresp.  to  sense  I  3.  [to 
count  (as),  (among).] 

(a)  To  admit  of  being  count- 
ed among. 

1874  Athenceum,  Tiiis  volume  . . 
may  count  among  the  scarcest  works 
of  its  time. 
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{^)  To  turn  out  (so  and  so 
many)  when  counted ;  also  ='pr£ed. 
attrib.,  i.  e.  to  be  so  and  so  many 
in   number. 

1819  Byron  Jiian,  They  counted 
thirty. 

(y)  To  have  the  quahly  of 
being  counted  (as),  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  counted  as. 

1820  Hoyle's  Games  Impr.,  The 
carambole  counts  two. 

1850  Tennyson  In  Mem.,  They 
count  as  kindred  souls. 

(d)  Gorresp.  to  sense  I  3  (to 
count  (for)  much,  little,  etc.):  To 
admit  of  being  counted  for  (much, 
etc.) 

1857  Buckle  Civiliz.,  The  lower 
classes  can  count  for  little  in  [their] 
eyes. 

(2)  Prfcd.  obj.  (a)  Gorresp. 
to  sense  I  3  (to  count  as).  To 
be  counted,  considered,  or  reckoned 
as  or  among. 

1833  De  Quincey  Autohiog.  Sk., 
First  and  last,  Ave  counted  as  eight 
children  .  .  though  never  counting  more 
than  six  living  at  once. 

(b)  Gorresp.  to  sense  I  3  (to 
count  (for)  much,  etc.) :  To  be 
counted,  considered,  or  reckoned 
as  (being  of  much,  etc.  account). 
—  This  sense,  still  distinctly  sa- 
lient, tends  to  be  obscured  so  as 
to  become  equivalent  to:  »To  be 
of  much,  etc.  account*  (=  pra;d. 
attrib.)  The  latter  sense  is  en- 
tirely predominant  in  quot.  1885. 
Quot.  18G1  =  prned  obj.  &  attrib. 
=  to  be  of  such  a  quality  that  it 
should  be  counted  (for  nothing). 

1861  Hughes  Tom  Broivn  nt 
Oxf.,  Oxford  ought  to  be  the  place  . . . 
where  money  should  count  for  no- 
thing. 

1889  Jessopp  Coming  of  Friars, 
High  birth  .  .  .  among  the  haughty 
fiastillians  has  always  counted  for  a 
great  deal. 


—  [1885  Proctor  Whist,  Many  doubt 
whether  good  plav  really  counts  much 
at  Whist.] 

Cram<OE.  crammian <W. Germ. 
*krammdjan;  cf.  the  strong  vb. 
crimman  to  insert. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  fill  (a  receptacle)  with 
more  than  it  properly  or  conveni- 
ently holds;  less  strictly,  to  fill  to 
repletion,  fill  quite  full  or  overfull. 
c.  1000—.  cf.  NED.  s.  V.  cram  1. 
II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  with  passive  sense) 
To  admit  of  being  crammed,  rare. 

a  1703  J.  Byron  Poems,  The 
(ioach  was  full  as  it  could  cram. 

Cross  <  cross  sb.  <  Scand. 
kross  <  0  Irish  cros  <  L.  crucem 
(ME.  crois,  sb.  <  OF.  croiz).  Ear- 
hest  record  of  the  verb,  c  1340 
(Gursor  Mundi);  cf.  croise  vb.  of 
Fr.   origin. 

I.  Prasd.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  draw  a  line  across  (an- 
other line  or  surface);  to  mark  with 
lines  or  streaks  athwart  the  surface, 
1703 — ;  esp.  farming:  to  cross- 
plough,  e.  g.  1859  Jrnl.  R.  Agrie. 
Soc,  I  have  broken  up  201  acres,  and 
have  crossed  128  acres,  cf.  NED.  cross 
vb.   7. 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  s.  v.  cross  7  b.)  To 
admit    of    being    crossed-ploughed. 

1796  HullAclvertiser.The  strong 
lands  .  .  are  much  chilled  .  .  and  will 
cross  badly  .  .  for  want  of  dry  winds. 

Cure  <  F.  curer  (in  OF.  to 
take  care  of,  to  clean)  <  L.  cilrare  to 
care  for,  take  care  of,  cure,  f.  cura 
care. 

I.  Praed.  act.  or  caus.  Note 
the  trans,  senses:  To  heal,  restore 
to  health  (a  sick  person  of  a  dis- 
ease). Also  fig.  1382  —  ;  To  heal 
(a  disease  or  wound),  fig.  to  remedy, 
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rectify,    remove    (an    evil    of    any 
kind)'.     15''>  c  — 

li.  Prred.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  refl.  s.   v.  cure  0). 

(1)  Prffid.  obj.  or  slat.  Of 
a  person:  To  be  cured,  to  get  well 
again.      Oha.   rare. 

1791  Gibbon  Lett.,  I  must  either 
cure  or  die. 

(2)  Prffid.  obj.  &  at t rib.  or 
praed.  attrib.  To  admit  of  being 
cured  (with  something);  to  have  the 
quality  of  ceasing,  disappearing  (in 
consequence  of  something).  Ohs.  rare. 

ir)9!2  Shaks.  Rom.  &  Jul.,  One 
desparate  greefe  cures  with  anotliers 
languish. 

Cut,  found  in  end  of  IS*''  c, 
and  in  common  use  since  the  1 4*^ 
c.  Prob.  native  (cf.  however  M.Du. 
kiifte)!.  to  cut);  no  doubt  connexion 
with  Swed.  kdta  to  cut,  both  hav- 
ing prob.  as  source  an  0  Teut. 
stem,  *kut-,  *kot-.  (cf.  Noreen, 
Svenska  Etym.   1897,  50). 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  make  incision  in  or 
into,  c  1275  — ;  to  make  incision 
througli,  to  sever,  c  1300—  (2)  To 
cut  out  in  the  senses:  («)  To  fashion 
or  shape  by  cutting  (out  of  a  piece). 
1551 —  {^)  Card-playing:  To  ex- 
clude from  a  game  (of  whist)  by 
cutting  an  unfavourable  card.  1771 
(in  pass.)  —  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  cut  I, 
II,  56  j  &  p. 

II.    Prsed.  obj.  (cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
cut  13,   56  o,  56  p.) 

(1)  Prffid.  obj.  k  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  in  pa-^s.  sense).  («)  To 
admit  of  being  cut  (with  a  specified 
result,    or   in  a  specified    manner). 

1751  Chambers  Cycl.,  Alabaster 
cuts  very  smooth  and  easy. 

1839  De  Quincey  Casuist.  Roman 
Meals,  Who  would  tiiink  that  a  non- 
entity could  cut  into  so  many  some- 
lliings? 


n.  G.  Wells  Stolen  Bacillus 
(Taucliii.)  ISO.  Tlie  damiiod  stuff  cuts 
like  butter,  lie  said. 

Mod.  The  cloth  does  not  cut  to 
advantage. 

(/J)  To  yield  when  cut  or 
shorn  (as  sheep). 

1854  Jrnl  R.  Agric.  Soc,  The 
Hainpsliiredowns  . .  cut  a  heavier  fleece 
than  the  Southdowns. 

1858  Ibid,  The  half-breds  cut 
less  wool  than  the  Shropshire  Downs. 

(J)  (NED.  intr.)  To  admit  of 
being  cut  out  into  shape. 

1829  Bone  Manure,  Rep.  Don- 
caster  Cnmm.,  The  whole  [manure]  .  . 
will  cut  out  like  a  jelly. 

1850  Jrnl  R.  Agric.  Soc,  Hay 
never  cuts  out  so  well  as  when  it  has 
lieen  stacked  from  the  field  as  fast 
as  made. 

(2)  Prffid.  obj.  or  refl.  (NED. 
intr.  orig.  jyasiiive).  To  cut  out. 
Card-playing:  To  be  excluded,  to 
exclude  oneself  from  a  game  by 
drawing  an  unfavourable  card. 

1780  Mad.  D'AnBLAV  Diary,  Mrs. 
G — ,  having  cutout  atcards. .  approach- 
ed us. 

1810  Sporting  Mag.,  With  the 
same  pleasure  that  a  gentleman  who 
has  cut  out  returns  to  a  rul)ber. 

[1870  Mod.  Hoyle  (Whist).  The 
Hftli  and  sixth  players  .  .  have  the 
right  to  cut  into  the  game  when  a 
rubber  has  been  completed  by  the 
first  four  players.  This  operation  is 
effected  by  two  players  cutting  out.] 

Demise  <  demise  sb.  app.  of 
AF.  origin,  formed  as  the  fem.  sb. 
from  pa.  pple.  of  desmettre,  demettre 
to  send  away. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  Law.  To  give,  grant,  convey, 
or  transfer  (an  estate)  by  will  or 
by  lease.   1480— 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  k  attrib. 
or  praid.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.) 
To  be  of  such  a  quality  that  it 
should  be  demised,  should  j)ass  by 
bequest  or  inheritance  to. 
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1823  Grevillk  Mem.,  Now  arose 
a  difficulty  —  whether  the  property 
of  the  late  King  demised  to  the  Kini,' 
or  to  the  Crown. 


Develop  <  F.  developper,  OF. 
desvoleper,  desvelopi^er  (whence  an 
earlier  Eng.  form  disvelop).  Ear- 
liest record  of  (^eye/o/j  is  from  105(1. 

1.  Prffid.  act.  or  caus.  Note 
the  trans,  sense  (in  photogr.):  To 
bring  out  and  render  visible  (the 
latent  image).  1845—  cf.  NED.  s  v. 
develop  5  b. 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  ^;  attrib.  or 
praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  for  refl. 
s.  V.  develop  5  c.)  Fhotogr.  To 
admit  of  being  developed  (with  a 
specified  result),  to  have  the  quality 
of  appearing  (cleaner  etc.). 

ISGl  Photogr.  Neivs  Aim.,  A 
plate  well  washed  . .  developes  cleaner 
than  one  washed  insufficiently. 

Digest  <  L.  digest-  ppl.  stem  of 
dlgerere  to  carry  asunder,  separate, 
divide^,  distribute,  dissolve,  digest. 

1.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans. 
sense:  To  prepare  (food)  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines  for  assimila- 
tion by  the  system.  1483 —  cf, 
NED.  s.  V.  digest  4. 

II.  Prged.  obj.  (NED.  intr.  for 
reft.  s.  V.  digest  4  d.) 

(1)  Prffid.  obj.  or  stat.  Of 
the  food:  To  undergo  digestion;  to 
be  digested,  to  come  into  a  digested 
condition. 

[15SG  Marlowe  1  st  Pt.  Tnmhnrl., 
Fall  to,  and  never  may  your  meat 
digest.] 

1677  Hale  Prim.  Orig.  Man, 
My  Blood  circulates,  my  Meat  digests  .  . 
without  any  intention  of  mind  to  assist 
their  actings. 

(2)  Prted.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
proed.  attrib.  To  admit  of  being 
digested;  to  have  the  quality  of 
(easily,  etc)  being  brouglit  or  coming 
into  a  digested   condition. 


ir>74-  Hyll  Conject.  Weather, 
Weathers  over  olde  are  to  be  refused 
in  eating  in  tiiat  they  .  .  smally  nourish 
and  hardly  digest. 

1854 — (J  Patmore  Angel  in  H., 
The  best  [fare],  Wanting  this  natural 
condiment  .  .  will  not  digest. 

Ding,  arch,  or  dial.,  frequent 
from  the  end  of  the  IS*-''  c.  (in 
later  use  chiefly  northern),  but  not 
recorded  in  OE.  Accord,  to  Bjork- 
man  (Scand.  Loan-Words,  1902, 
207)  ME.  dingen,  str.  vb.  not  f. 
ON.  dengja  (  <  0  Teut.  *da)iywian) 
but  from  ODa.  dinge  (=  OSw. 
diunga)  (<OTeut.  *3inywan  str.  vb.)       _ 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans.  •  aj 
sense:  To  knock,  dash,  or  violently 
drive  (a  thing)  in  some  direction, 
e.  g.  away,  doivn^  in,  out,  off,  over, 
etc.  13  .  .-  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  ding  i. 
II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  neuter  passive,  as  in  'a  loaf 
thats  eats  badly'  s.  v.  ding  4  b). 
To  admit  of  being  driven. 

1786  Burns  A  Dream,  But  Facts 
are  cheels  that  winna  ding,  An'  downa 
he  disputed. 

Mod.Sc.Prov.,  Facts  are  stubborn 
things;  they'll  neither  ding  nor  drive. 
[i.  c.  they  can  neither  be  moved  by 
force  as  inert  masses,  nor  driven  like 
cattle]. 

Disclose,  praid.  obj.  &  attrib., 
or  pra?d.   obj.,  or  refl.;  see  cat  A. 

s.   V.  disclose  II  2. 

Disentangle,  praed.  obj.  & 
attrib.  or  praid.  attrib.  (quot. 
1607);  see  cat  A.  s.  v.  disentangle 
II  2. 

Disfigure  <  OF.  desfigurer  <  L. 
diS'  +  figiirare  to  figure. 

I.  Praed.  act.  or  caus. 
Note  the  trans,  sense:  To  mar  the 
figure  or  appearance  of,  destroy 
the  beauty  of,  to  deform,  deface, 
c.    1374— 
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II.  Prsed.  obj.  &.  ultiib.  or 
prsed.  attrib.  (NED.  i/dr.  s.  v. 
di^fifiure  4).  To  liave  the  (|uality 
of  (not)  being  disfigured  or  be- 
coming misshapen.   Obs. 

a  l(il8  Sylvester  Qiiadrains  of 
Pibrac.  The  right  Cube's  Figure  .  . 
Whose  quadrat  tlatnesse  never  dolli 
disfigure. 

Display  <  OF.  despleier  (-plier^ 
-/doi/er)  <  L.  displicare  to  scatter, 
disperse,  (in  late  and  med.  L.)  to 
imfold. 

I.  Prged.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  unfold,  expand,  spread 
out,  to  unfurl  (a  banner,  sail).  Now 
ohs.  exc.  in  sense  'to  unfold  to 
view'  (a  banner  or  the  like), 
c   1330- 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  k  attrib.  (NED. 
intr.  for  reft.  s.  v.  display  1  a). 
To  admit  of  being  unfolded  to  view. 

1572  R.  H.  ir.  Lavaterus'  Ghostes 
H'  Spiv.,  When  .  .  their  ensignes  will 
not  di.splaie  abroade  but  fold  about 
Ijje  .stander-bearers  head.s. 

Dissolve,  prsd.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  pra?d.  attrib.;  see  cat.  B  s.  v. 
dlssolveU,  quots.  1592,  1718,  1873. 

Drain,  prjed.  obj.  &  attrib, 
or  prfed.  attrib.;  see  cat.  G  s.  v. 
drain  II    2. 

Dramatize <Gr.  6{)(cf^ia,  dQa/nar- 
drama  +  ize. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  convert  into  a  drama, 
to  put  into  dramatic  form.  1780 — • 
II.  Praid.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  i^*^^^-)  To  admit 
of  dramatization. 

1819  Scott  Fam.  Lett.,  The 
piesent  set  .  .  will  not  dramatize. 

183G  Neio  Monthly  Mag.,  The 
story  would  dramatize  admirably. 

Draw,  prsed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  (sometimes)   prted.  attrib.;  see 


cat.  E  s.  V.  draiv  11  1  u  (quot. 
1703)  and  fi  quot.  1660;  1  b;  2  a 
(quots.   [1893],    1794,    1856);  3. 

Dress  <  OF.  dresser  to  arrange 
<  L.  *dtrectidre  f.  dtrectus.  ME. 
dressen  recorded  in   14*^  c. 

I.  Prged.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  treat  or  prepare 
(things)  in  some  way  proper  to 
their  nature  or  character,  to  subject 
to  processes  requisite  for  cleansing, 
purifying,  trimming,  smoothing,  etc. 
1480 —  (2)  Specific  and  technical 
use:  To  prepare  for  use  of  food,  by 
making  ready  to  cook,  or  by  cooking. 
13  .  .—  cf.  NED.  s.  V.  dress  11,  13. 
II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  =  passive  s.  v.  dress 
11  b,  13  a).  (1)  To  admit  of  being 
dressed  (with  a  specified  result,  in 
quot.  1802)  or  (in  quot.  1802) 
to  present  a  certain  aspect  when 
dressed. 

(a)  Corresp:  to  sense  I   1. 

1802  Naval  Chron.,  A  rove-ash 
oar  that  will  dress  clean  and  light,  is 
loo  pliant. 

18.54  H.  Miller  Sch.  &  Schm., 
It  was  a  hard  .  .  stone,  but  dressed 
readily  to  pick  and  hammer. 

(b)  Corresp.  to  sense   I  2. 
1806  Culina,  This  dish  will  dress 

very  well  with  the  cheese  of  our  own 
country. 

18.58  Jrnl  R.  Agric.  Soc.  XIX. 
Potatoes  so  grown  .  .  dress  badly. 

(2)  To    weigh    when  dressed. 
1895  Daily  News,  The  sheep  .  . 
should  dress  about  75  lbs.  each. 

Drink  <  OE.  drincan  =  OS. 
drinkan,  OHG.  trinchan,  ON.  drekka 
(Sw.  drirka),  Goth,  drigkun  < 
OTeut.  *drinkan. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  take  (liquid)  into  the 
stomach,  to  swallow  down,  imbibe, 
quaff,  c   1000— 
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II.  Praed.  obj.  &  atlrib. 
(NED.  intr.  s.  v.  drink  15).  To 
have  a  specified  flavour  when  drunk. 

1607  Heyvvood  Worn,  hilde  with 
Kindnesse  Epil.,  The  wine  .  .  drunk 
loo  flat. 

1697  Dampier  Voy.,  It  drinks  brisk 
and  cool. 

1758  L.  Temple  Sketches,  The 
Burgundy  drinks  as  flat  as  Port. 

Drive,  proed.  obj.  &  attrib.; 
see  cat.  C  s.  v.  drive  II  2. 


Dry,  prsed.  obj.  &.  attrib. 
or  praid.  attrib.;  see  cat.  B  s.  v. 
dry  II  (]uot.    1300. 

Dulcify  <L.  dulcificare.  f.  duJcis 
sweet.     Gf.  ¥.  didciper. 

I.  Proed.  act.  Note  tlie  trans, 
sense:  Old  CJiem.:  To  wash  the 
soluble  salts  out  of  a  substance; 
to  neutralize  the  acidity  of.  1610 — 
1789. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
praed.  attrib.  ((NED.  intr.  for 
pass.)  To  have  the  quality  of  being 
or  becoming  dulcified  under  certain 
conditions. 

1686  W.  Harris  tr.  Lemery's 
Course  Chym.,  The  oftner  it  is  suIj- 
Hmed,  the  more  it  does  dulcify,  and 
becomes  proper  to  apply  to  flesh, 
where  we  would  gently  corrode. 

Dye  <  OE.  deayian  <  OTeut. 
*()auydjan.  f.  dmg^  dye,  sb. 

I.  Praed.  act.  or  cans. 
Trans.:  To  tinge  with  a  colour  or 
hue;    to    colour,    stain,    a    1000 — 

II.  Praid.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  pass.  s.  v.  dye  3), 
To  take  a  colour  or  hue  (well  or 
badly)  in  the  process  of  dyeing 
(NED.).  To  admit  of  being  dyed 
(with  a  favourable  result)  or  to 
assume  a  certain  aspect  when  dyed. 


Mod.  This  material  dyes  very 
well. 

Eat  <  OE.  etan  =  OS.  etan, 
OHG.  i':!:!^an,  ON.  eta  (Sw.  uta), 
Goth,  itan  <  OTeut.  *etan. 

I.  Prjed.  act.  Note  the 
general  trans,  sense:  To  consume 
for  nutriment,  c  825  — 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  with  passive  force 
(chiefly  with  ad),  or  adv.)  s.  v.  eat 
5).  To  have  a  certain  consistence 
or  flavour  when  eaten  (NED.) 

1601  Shaks.  All's  Well,  hWe  one 
of  our  French  wither'd  peares  .  .  it 
eates  drily. 

1607  TopsELL  Four-f.  Beasts, 
Being   dressed    they   eat  like  Barbies. 

1682  J.  Collins  Making  Salt 
Eng.  A  Chine  t)f  this  Beef\  .  Eat 
with  a  savour  like  Marrow, 

1766  GoLDSM.  Vicar  W.  xvi.  It 
the  cakes  at  tea  ate  short  and  crisp 
they  were  made  by  Olivia. 

Endue,  indue  <  OF.  endaire 
(also  in  semi-learned  form  ituluire) 
<  L.  inducere. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  Of  a  hawk:  In  early  use, 
app.  =  to  put  over,  i.  e.  to  pass 
(the  food  contained  in  the  gorge) 
into  the  stomach;  in  later  use,  to 
digest.  (From  16*^^  c.  also  To  endue 
her  gorge,  her  meat.)  Obs.  1430 — 
172i    cf.   NED.    s.  V.  endue  2. 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v. 
endue  3)  [To  be  digested  (NED.)]. 
To  admit  of  being  digested,  to  have 
the  quality  of  (easily,  etc.)  being 
brought  or  coming  into  a  digested 
condition.      Obs.   rare. 

c  1575  Perfect  Bk.  for  kepinge 
Sparhan-kes,  Meates  w^i  endew  sonest 
and  maketh  the  hardest  panell. 

Entangle,  prsd.  obj.  &.  attrib. 
or  praid.  attrib.;  see  cat  A  s.  v. 
entangle  II  (jiiot.    1073. 


Pred.  caleg.  and  pied,  change  in  Eng. 


l\)7 


Erase  ^  L.  crds-  ppl.  stem  of 
cnidere. 

I.  Pi-ffid.  act.  Trans.:  To 
scrape  or  rub  out  (anytliing  written, 
engraved,  etc.);  to  efface,  expunge, 
obliterate.   1605  — ;  also  transf.  and 

fi'J. 

U.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  in  quasi-/>as5u'6;  use).  To 
admit  of  being  erased. 

1837  Carlyi.e  Fr.  Rev.,  Things, 
uliicli  lie  very  black  in  our  Earth's 
Annals,  yet  which  will  not  erase  there- 
from. 

Even  <  OE.  efnan,  also  ye- 
efn(i)an  f.  efen  even,  a.  =  to  make 
even.  Gf.  Goth,  ga-ibnjan,  OHG. 
ebanon,  ON.  iafna. 

I.  Pr^ed.  act.  Note  the  trans. 
sense:  To  liken,  compare.  Obs.  exc. 
dial,  c  950—  cf  NED.  even.  6. 

II.  Pr«d.  obj.  Sc  attrib. 
(NED.  i)itr.  s.  v.  even  7).  To  admit 
of  being  compared  (with  a  favour- 
able result).   Ohs. 

c  I'ioO  Hali  Meid.,  V.)  Hare  weden 
ne  mahen  euenen  to  hare. 

a  I'iiO Saivle.s  Warde'm  Cott.  Horn., 
Helle  is  .  .  ful  of  hrune  uneuenlich. 
for  ne  mei  nan  eor(3licli  fur  euenin 
jier  towart. 

Evolve,  prffid.  obj.  cS^  attrib. 
or  praed.  obj.;  see  cat.  D.  s.  v. 
evolve  II   1. 

Exchange  <  OF.  eschangier  (mod. 
F.  ('cha)i(jer)  <  late  L.  excamhiare. 
I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  change  away;  to 
dispose  of  (commodities,  possessions, 
etc.)  by  exchange  or  barter;  to 
give,  relinquish,  or  lose  (something) 
whilst  receiving  something  else  in 
return.  1484 —  (2)  To  give  and 
receive  reciprocally;  to  make  an 
exchange  of,  to  interchange;  1602  — . 
cf.  NED.  s.  V.  exchange   1,  2. 


II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attril). 
or  pra^d.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v. 
exchange  4).  Of  coin,  etc.:  To  ad- 
mit of  being  exchanged  for,  to  have 
the  quality  of  being  received  as  an 
equivalent  for,  to  have  the  same 
value  as. 

[1776  Adam  Smith  W.  N.,  In  1695.. 
the  value  of  the  silver  coin  was  not 
kept  up  by  the  gold  coin;  a  guinea 
then  commonly  exchanging  for  thirty 
shillings  ot  the  worn  and  dipt  silver.] 
1890  Sat.  Rev.,  An  English  sover- 
eign exchanged  a  little  while  ago  for 
thirteen  rupees. 

—  1848  Mill  Pol.  Econ.,  Demand 
and  supply  always  rush  to  an  equi- 
librium, but  the  condition  of  stable 
eiiuilibrium  is  when  things  exchange 
for  each  other  according  to  their  cost 
of  production. 

Exhibit,  praed.  obj.  &  attrib., 
or  praed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or  exist.; 
see  cat.  A  s.  v.  exhibit  II. 

Extinguish,  prted.  obj.  & 
attrib.  or  praid.  attrib.  (or  else 
praed.  obj.  or  exist.);  see  cat.  D 
s.  v.  extinguish  II   1. 

Extirp,  praed.  obj.  &  attrib.; 
see  cat.  D.  s.  v.  extirp  II. 

Fasten  <  OE.  fcestnian  =  OS. 
fastndn,  OHG.  fastinon,  festinun, 
to  make  firm,  bind  fast,  (cf.  Sw. 
fastna,   intr.  to  stick  fast). 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  make  fast  (in  various 
senses  of  the  adj.  fast),  a  900 — 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  s.  v.  fasten  2  b)'  To 
admit  of  being  fastened.  Quot.  1730 
also  =  prajd.  attrib.  (to  have  the 
quality  of  (easily,  etc.)  sticking  fast 
to  a   thing). 

1730  A.  i^owxiO-nMaffeVsAmphith., 
The  rough  part  of  them  fastens  very 
well  with  Mortar. 
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1008   (J.    K.  flHESTKRTON  Thc  )»(in 

who  was  Thursdny  {Tnuchi].)  rh\l\'. 
280.  The  Thursday  coslunie  is  (iiiile 
warm,  sir.     It  fastens  up  to  the  chin. 

Fire,  praed.  obj.  &  atlrib. 
or  pricd.  all  rib.;  see  cat.  B  s.  v. 
/ire  II   1   quot.    1774. 

Fix,  pried,  obj.  &  atlrib. 
or  praid.  altrib.,  see  cal  A  s.  v. 
fix  II   quot.    1748. 

Foil,  prasd.  obj.  &  atlrib.; 
see  cal.  E.  s.  v.  foil  II  quot.  1631). 

Fold  <  Ans,\.  f'aldan,  WS.fealdan 
=  OHG.  faltan,  ON.  falUa,  Goth. 
falpan.  <  OTeul    *falpan. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  llie  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  arrange  (a  piece  of 
cloth,  a  surface,  etc.),  so  that  one 
portion  lies  revei'sed  over  or  along- 
side another;  to  double  or  bend 
over  upon  itself,  c  888—  (2)  To 
bend,  bow  (the  body  or  limbs). 
Obs.  a  1300  —  a  1605;  cf.  NED. 
fold   1,  4. 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  (cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
fold   1   e,  4  b.) 

(1)  Prffid.  obj.  ifc  altrib. 
(NED.  intr.)  To  be  capable  of  being 
folded.  Quot.  1398  also  =  prted. 
altrib.,  i.  e.  to  have  the  quality  of 
yielding  to  pressure  so  as  to  become 
folded. 

1398  The  VISA  Barth.  De  P.  R. 
That  cassia  is  best  that  brekyth  not 
soone  but  bendyth  and  foldeth. 

1793  Smeaton  Edy  stone  L., 
Having  a  joint  in  the  middle,  it  folds. 

(2)  Praed.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  (NED.  intr.  for  ref.)  Of  the 
body  or  limbs:  To  bend,  crook, 
double  up,  to  fold  itself,  to  be 
folded.  Ohs. 

[13  .  .  Maximon  in  Mel.  Ant., 
Care  and  kuiide  of  elde  Maketh  mi 
body  folde,  That  y  ne  mai  stonde 
upright.] 


[i:!9o  Lanul.   p.   P/..  The  fyngres 
I'ul   I'lco  i)eo  to  lolden  iind  to  clycchen.) 
(•  1  i(iO  Townelcy  Myst.,  My  legys 
lliay  fold,  my  fyugers  ar  ciiappyd. 

Found,  prtcd.  obj.  &  altiil). 
or  pr;i3d.  atlril).;  see  cat.  D.  .s.  v. 
found  ii  quot.    1837. 

Fracture  <  fracture  sb.  <  F. 
fracture  <  L.  fractura. 

I.  Praed.  act.  or  cans.  Trans.: 
To  cause  a  fracture  in,  esji.  a  bone, 
etc.;  to  break  the  continuity  of;  to 
crack.    1803— 

II.  Praid.  obj.  k,  altrib.  or 
pra^d.  atlrib.  (NED.  intr.  for  ref.) 
[To  suiler  fracture,  to  break  NED.]. 
To  have  the  (jualily  of  being  broken 
or  breaking  (in  a  specified  manner). 

IS  .  .  Science  IV  Tlie  iuiple- 
menls  .  .  are  of  sandstone  [or]  quart- 
zite,  neither  of  wliicti  fractures  properly 
when  subjected  to  heat. 

Freckle  <  freckle  sb.  alteration 
of  frecken  <  ON.  frecknur  pi.  (S\v. 
frdknar  pi.) 

I.  Praed.  cans.  Trans.:  To 
cover  with  freckles  or  spots.  1613  — 
II.  Prajd.  obj.  &  atlrib.  or 
praed.  atlrib.  To  have  the  quality 
of  (easily,  not,  etc.)  being  marked 
with  freckles  or  getting  freckles. 

1842  Thackeray  Fitz-Boodle's 
Conf.,  Those  fair  comple.xions,  ttiey 
freckle  so. 

1889  Anstey  Pariah,  You  know 
I  never  freckle. 

Fry,  praed.  obj.  &  atlrib.; 
see  cat.  E.  s.  v.  fry  quot.    1583. 

Fur,  prajd.  obj.  &  atlrib. 
or  praed.  altrib.;  see  cat.  B  s.  v. 
fur  II  quols.   1706,  mod. 

Gild  <  OE.  yyldan  (found  in 
pa.  pple.  gegyld),  otherwise  only  in 
the    combinations    be-,    ofergyldan, 


Pred.  caleg.   ami.    |)red.  change  in   Eng. 


P,)0 


-  ON.    (jiillu  --  OTciit.    *)'ulJ)jo:n  < 
(ji(/J)(i-goh\. 

I.  I' raid.  act.  Nolo  llic  trans, 
senses^:  To  cover  entirely  or  par- 
tially with  a  thin  layer  of  gold. 
i;{.. —  Alr/i.  To  impregnate  (a 
li(iuid)  with  gold.  Obs.  1460—  cl'. 
NED.  s.  V.  (jild  1,   '1. 

11.  Praid.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  reft,  s  v,  fjild  "1). 
Alcli.  I  To  be  impregnated  with  gold 
(NED.)J  To  admit  of  being  gilded. 
Ohs. 

l()(i()  Boyle  Orig.  Formes  A; 
(^ual..  1  dropp'd  into  the  Yellow 
liiiiuor  altbrded  rue  by  the  Elevated 
(iolil.  a  convenient  quantity  of  clean 
running;-  Mercury,  which  was  iinme- 
fiiately  colour'd  with  a  Golden  coldur'd 
Kiline,  and  .shakiui,'  it  to  and  fro,  till 
the  Menstruum  would  guild  no  more, 
when  [etc.]. 

Q\\iB  < glue  sb.<OF.  ^^^<<late 
L.  glut-em,  glus^  glue.  Gf.  F.  gluer. 

I.  Prted.  act.  Trans.:  To 
join  or  fasten  with  glue,  etc.,  13  . . — ; 
transf.  and  ftg.  To  fix  or  attach 
firmly  (as  if  by  gluing"),  c  1384 — 
II.  Praed.  obj.  A:  attrib. 
or  praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v. 
glue  3  b).  To  admit  of  being  fastened 
by  glue  (NED.);  to  have  the  quality 
of  (easily,  etc.)  being  glued  or  sticking 
fast  to  a  thing). 

1664  Evelyn  Sylva,  ll  is  ob- 
serv'd  that  Oak  will  not  easily  glue 
to  other  Wood. 

Graft,  variant  oi  graff'\h.  arch. 
<graff  sb.<OF.  grafe  semi-popular 
ad.  late  L.  graphium  <  Gr. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
insert  (a  shoot  from  one  tree)  as 
a  graft  into  another  tree.  1483 — ; 
transf.  and  fig.    1531  — 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  reft.  s.  v.  graft 
1  c).  To  admit  of  being  grafted. 
Quot.   1894  =  to  have  such  a  quality 


that  it  should  be  grafted  on  (a  thing). 
rare. 

1884  lIoHNEH  Florence,  The 
Florentine  artist.,  oidy  adojjted  those 
principles  wlucii  grafted  most  readily 
on  his  preconceived  ideas. 

I8<)i-  Forum,  (U.  S.)  It  i>o.ssihle, 
the  theme  should  graft  on  to  a  vigorous 
and  well  grown  stock  of  native  interest. 

Grind  <  OE.  grindan  str.  vb. 
The  word  is  wanting  in  the  other 
Teut.  languages  (yet,  cf.  Du.  gren- 
den  (rare),  grinden  wk.  vb.). 

I  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense :  To  reduce  to  small  particles 
or  powder  by  crushing  between  two 
hard  surfaces ;  esp.  to  make  (grain) 
into  meal  or  flour  in  a  mill.  c.  1000  — 

II.  Praid.  obj.  Sc  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  in  quasi-passive  sense 
with.  adj.  complement  or  adv.;  s. 
v.  grind  1,  e).  Predicated  of  grain: 
To  admit  of  being  ground  (fine,  etc.) 
or  to  present  a  certain  aspect  (fine, 
etc.)  when  ground.  No  quots.  given 
in  NED. 

Groove  <  groove  sb.  <  early 
mod.  Du  groeve  "sulcus,  fossa,  scrobs.' 
=  G.  grube,  Goth,  groba. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  cut  a  groove  or  grooves 
in;  to  provide  with  grooves.  To 
groove  into:  to  fit  into  by  means 
of  a  groove  (recorded  1808).  1686  — 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
prffid.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.)  [To  be 
fitted  as  into  a  groove  (NED.)].  To 
admit  of  being  fitted  into,  to  fit 
into,  rare. 

1886  C.  Gibbon  Clare  of  Clares- 
mede.  Sheldon  adjoined  Winston,  and 
would    groove  into  that  estate  nicely. 

Group  <group  sb.  CtF. grouper 

I.  Prted.  act.  Note  the  trans. 

senses:  (1)  To  make  a  group  of,  to 

place  in  a  group  irith  (something). 

Also  to  group  together.  1754 —  (2) 
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To  dispose  (coloius,  ligures,  etc.) 
with  due  regard  lo  their  mutual 
relations  and  subordination  so  as  to 
form  a  harmonious  whole.  1718 — 
II.  Praid.  obj  &  attrib.  or 
pried,  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  for 
rell.)  To  admit  of  being  grouped 
(without  disharmony)  or  to  present 
a  certain  aspect  when  grouped  with. 
Hence  the  alternative  oscillating 
sense  'to  suit  tvell  or  ill  with',  the 
only    sense    salient  in  quot.   1871. 

1820  W.  Taylor  in  Monthly 
Rev.,  Massinger  is  so  much  more  mo- 
dern than  the  other  writers  noticed  in 
this  lecture,  that  they  do  not  groupe 
well  together. 

1871  Freeman  Norman  Conq., 
The  proud  polygonal  keep  of  the  fort- 
ress still  groups  well  with  the  soaring 
towers. 

Handle  <  OE.  handUan  =  OHG. 
hantaldn  to  take  or  feel  with  the 
hands;  deriv.  of  Jiand  sb. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  hand  or  hands:  in  earlier  use, 
esp.,  to  touch  or  feel  with  the  hands, 
to  pass  the  hand  over,  stroke  with 
the  hand;  later,  to  take  hold  of, 
turn  over,  etc.,  in  the  hand,  to 
employ  the  hands  on  or  about. 
c  1000— 

11.  Prsed.  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  reft.  s.  v,  handle 
1  b.)  To  have  a  (specified)  feel, 
behaviour,  action,  etc.  when  handled. 

1727  Bradley  Fam.  Diet.  s.  v. 
Hop-garden,  If  they  handle  moist  or 
clammy  when  you  scjueeze  them  they 
are  fit  to  hag. 

1847  Jrnl  R.  Agric.  Soc,  The 
wheat .  .  .  soon  handles  cold  and  damp. 

1881  Greener  Gun,  If  the  bal- 
ance is  not  Die  same,  they  will  handle 
as  if  of  different  l)ends. 

Harrow  <  harrow  sb.  <  ME. 
hartve,  answering  to  an  OE.  *hearwe 
or  *hearge. 


I.  Pra^d.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  draw  a  harrow  over;  to 
break  up,  crush,  or  pulverize  with 
a  harrow,   a   1300-- 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  passive  s.  v.  harrow 
1  c.)  Of  land:  To  admit  of  being 
harrowed  (with  a  specified  result) 
or  to  present  a  certain  aspect  when 
harrowed. 

1841  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.,  It 
[soil]  never  failed  .  .  to  harrow  down 
as  mellow  as  possible. 

Hatch,  pried,  obj.  iSj  attrib.; 
see  cat.  E  s.  v.  hatch  II  quot.  1888, 

Heckle  <  heckle  sb.,  a  parallel 
form  (<0E.  *hecel)  of  hackle  sb. 

I  Prasd.  act.  Trans.:  To 
dress  (flax  or  hemp)  with  a  heckle, 
c   1440— 

II.  Pra-d.  obj.  k  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  refl.)  To  admit  of 
being  heckled  (with  a  specified  result) 
or  to  present  a  certain  aspect  when 
heckled. 

1733  P.  Lindsay  Interest  Scot., 
This  Kind  of  Lint  heckles  away  almost 
to  nothing,  and  is  indeed  in  Appear- 
ance very  fine. 

Hook  <  hook  sb.  <  OE.  hoc. 

1.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  lay  hold  of  or  grasp 
with  a  hook;  to  make  fast,  attach, 
or  secure  with  a  hook  or  liooks, 
or  in  the  manner  of  a  hook;  to 
connect  or  fasten  together  with 
hooks  (and  eyes).      1611  — 

II.  Praid.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  >-e//.)  To  admit 
of  being  hooked,  cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
hook  5  (where,  however,  this  inter-' 
pret.  of  the  quot.  is  not  given). 

1777  Sheridan  Trip  Scarh.,  If 
it  had  been  tighter  'twould  neither 
have  hooked  nor  buttoned. 


l'i(jd.  ciitcg".   uiul   |)rcd.   cluiuyc   in   Eiiy'. 
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Humect,  now  rare  <  L.  hu- 
iiur/drr  r  (It)iiinectus  moist,  wet. 

1.  Praid.  act.  or  caus.  Trans.: 
To  moisten,  wet.    1531  — 

II.  Prsed  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
priod.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.)  [To 
iK'come  liumid  or  moist.  NED  ] 
To  admit  of  being  humected  or  to 
have  the  quahty  of  (easily  etc.)  being 
made  or  becoming  moist. 

l(iS()  W.  Harris  tr.  Lemery's 
Chijm..  This  Salt  .  .  .  easily  humects 
and  dissolves  into  a  liquor. 

Incorporate,  prsd.  obj.  ik, 
attrib.  or  prasd  attrib.;  see  cat. 
A  s.   V.  incorporate  II  3. 

Identify,  prajd.  obj.  k,  attrib. 
or  pr;ed.  ident.;  see  cat.  D  s.  v. 
identify  II  '^1. 

Indurate  <  L.  indurat-,  ppl. 
stem  of  L.   indurdre  to  make  Iiard. 

I.  Fried,  act.  or  caus.  Note 
the  trans,  sense:  To  make  (a  sub- 
stance) hard.   1594- — ■ 

II.  Pr^d.  obj.  Sc  attrib.  or 
prajd.  attrib.  (NED.  intr)  To  ad- 
mit of  being  hardened  (quot.  1646); 
or  to  have  the  quality  of  being 
made  or  becoming  hard  (by  some 
agency)  (quot.    1626). 

16!26  Bacon  Sylva,  This  sheweth 
that  Bodies  doe  ...  by  the  Coldnesse 
of  the  Quick-siluer,  Indurate. 

1646  Sir.  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep., 
Thai  plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may 
indurate  under  water  ...  we  have  ex- 
periment in  Coralline. 

Inflame,  prsed.  obj.  &  attrib.; 
or  prsed.  attrib.;  see  cat.  B  s.  v. 
inftame  II   1   quot.    1794. 

Instance,  praed.  obj.  &  attrib.; 
see  cat.  E.  s.  v.   instance  II, 

Intermingle,  prasd.  obj.  \.' 
attrib.  or  prasd.  attrib.;  see  cat. 
A.  s.  V.   intermingle  II  quot.    1626. 


Intermix,  pncd.  obj.  A;  attrib. 
or  pr;iid.  attrib.;  see  cat.  A  s.  v. 
intermix    II   2   quot.     1846. 

Interpret  <  F.  interprHer,  or 
immed.  ad.  L.  interpretdr'i  to  ex- 
plain, expound,  translate,  under- 
stand, also  in  pass,  sense,  to  be 
explained,  mean,  f.  inierpres,  -pret- 
em  an  agent,  explainer,  expounder, 
translator,   dragoman. 

I.  P  raid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  expound  the  meaning  of 
(something  abstruse  or  mysterious); 
to  render  (words,  writings,  an  auth- 
or, etc )  clear  or  explicit;  to  elu- 
cidate; to  explain.     1382  — 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
praid.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v. 
interpret  i).  To  signify, mean  (NED.); 
also,  to  have  the  quality  of  being 
interpreted  in  a  particular  way.    Ohs. 

J  614  Selden  Titles  Hon.,  Suphi  by 
all  likelyhood  was  giuen  him  with 
regard  to  his  reformed  profession,  as 
the  word  interprets. 

Keep  <-  late  OE.  cepan-.  no 
related  words  known  in  the  cog- 
nate langs.;  ulterior  etymology  un- 
known. 

I.  Pried,  act.  Note  the  trans. 
senses:  (1)  With  adjectival  (or  oth- 
er) complement:  To  preserve,  main- 
tain, retain,  or  cause  to  continue, 
in  some  specified  condition,  action, 
or  course,  c  1340—.  (2)  With 
adverbs  as  complements:  To  keep 
aivay,  in  the  naut.  sense:  to  cause 
to  sail  off  the  wind  or  to  leeward. 
1805—.  (3)  To  keep  down  in  the 
sense:  to  hold  down;  to  hold  in 
subjection  or  under  control;  to  re- 
press. 1581—  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  keep 
24,  46  c,  48  a. 

II.  Pra?d.  obj.  (cf.  NED.  s. 
v.  keep  39  b,  41,  46  c,  48  e). 
(1)  Correspond,  to  sense  II.  (a) 
Prted.    obj.    ».*^    attrib.   or  prsed. 
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all  rib.  (NED.  intr.)  (a)  Willi 
adjec;lival  complemeiil:  To  have  the 
(jualily  of  rcmaiuiiig  or  continuing 
in  a  spociliod  condition,  etc.,  also, 
lo  admit  oi'  being  kept  in  a  specilied 
condition,  etc. 

c  KiOO  Acc-Bk.  W.  Wray  in  An- 
tiquari/,  This  .  .  .  wiU  kepe  ])ut  one 
yeare  good. 

18!25  New  MontJily  Mag.,  11  will 
keep  sweet  a  very  long  liine. 

(;:?)  Without  any  specifying 
complement:  To  admit  of  being  re- 
served (in  its  proper  condition)  for 
another  occasion,  to  have  the  qua- 
lity of  remaining  in  its  proper  con- 
dition.    Also  fig.  cf.  quot.   1889. 

l(ii2G  Bacon  Sylva,  Grapes  ...  it 
is  reported  .  .  .  will  keep  better  in  a 
vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so  that  the 
grapes  touch  not  the  wine. 

1705  Lett,  in  Chr.  Wordsworth 
Scholce  Acndcni.,  When  he  is  to  be 
buried  I  can't  tell,  but  they  say  he 
can't  keep  long. 

1847  Marry  AT  Childr.  N.  Forest, 
He  brought  home  more  venison  than 
would  keep  in  the  hot  weather. 

1889  DoYLTi  Micah  Clarke,  Your 
story,  however,  can  keep. 

(2)  Correspond,  to  sense  1, 
2,   3. 

(a)  Praid.  obj.,  or  refl.,  or 
act.  To  keep  away  =  naut.  (NED. 
intr.)  To  be  kept  away,  to  sail  off 
the  wind  or  to  leeward. 

1875  Bedford  Sailor's  Pocket- 
Bk.,  If  the  vessel  keeps  away  [from 
the  wind's  eye]  5  points,  she  must 
steam,  etc. 

(b)  Prsed.  obj.  or  act.  To 
keep  down  (NED.  intr.)  =  To  be 
kept  down;  to  remain  low  or  sub- 
dued; to  be  inactive. 

188'.)  Mary  E.  Garter  Mrs.  Se- 
vern, Praying  that  the  wind  would 
keep  down  for  a  few  hours. 

Kill,  supposed  to  represent  an 
OE.    type   *cyllan,  conjecturally  re- 


ferred to  an  0  Teul.  *kiilj(ui,  ab- 
laut-variant of  *kivaij((n,  whence  UE. 
avelUot  to  quell. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the  trans. 

sense:   To  put   to  death,   to  deprive 

of  life;   lo  slay,  slaughter,  c  13)^0  — 

11.    Pried,  obj.  ctattrib.  (NED. 

inlr.  in  passive  sense  s.  v.  kill  2  e). 

(1)  To  admit  of  being  killed 
(well,  etc.) 

1857  .Jrnl  R.  Agric.  Soc.,  On 
iiKpiiry  of  butcliers  .  .  I  ihid  that  one 
ciiaracteristic  of  a  beast  which  kills 
well,  is  Lo  have  a  little  stomach. 

(2)  Of  an  animal:  To  yield 
(so  much  meat)  when  killed. 

1868  Whitby  Gaz.,  1  saw  the 
cow  in  the  slaughter-house .  . .  She 
killed  31-  stones. 


Klthe,  Kythe,  now  Sc  and 
north,  dial.  <  OE.  ci/dan  (f.  kiinpo- 
known)  to  make  known  in  words, 
to  announce,  =  OS.  kddian,  OHG. 
chnndlan,  ON.  kynna  <■  OTeut. 
*kunj)jun. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  make  known  (by  action, 
appearance,  etc.),  to  manifest,  c. 
1175  —  ;  to  make  manifest  to  the 
sight,  to  show,   1297  — 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  cVc  attrib.,  or 
prajd.  obj.,  or  refl.  (NED.  intr. 
for  reff.  s.  v,  kithe  2)  To  be  seen 
or  percepted  by  sight,  to  admit  of 
being  seen  or  percepted,  lo  show 
itself. 

a  1300  Cursor  M.,  Luken  tune  at 
|)e  end  will  kith. 

1535  Stewart  Cron.  Scot.,  The 
langer  ay  the  better  it  did  kyth. 

1585  Papers  Jas.  Carmichael, 
Our  true  humility  shall  appear,  and 
the  fruit  of  our  forming  to  that  work 
kythe. 

1821  Galt  Ann.  Parish.  A  kindly 
spirit,  which  would  sometimes  kythe 
in  actions  ot  cliarity. 


Pi-ed.   e-ateg.   and   pred.   cliaiige  in  Eng. 
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Lace  <  OF.  lacier  (F.  hicer)  <- 
popular  L.  *l(iciure  to  ensnare,  f. 
*lacii(iii,   (L.   kajuetrm)  a  noose. 

1.  Praid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  fasten  or  lighten 
with,  or  as  with,  a  lace  or  string; 
lo  tie  on;  to  fasten  the  lace  of.  In 
mod.  use  spec,  lo  fasten  or  tighten 
(l)oots,  stays,  etc.)  with  a  lace  or 
laces,  a  12i>5—  (2)  To  mark  as 
with  (gold  or  silver)  lace  or  em- 
hroidery;  to  diversify  with  streaks 
of  colour.  15U2  — ;  cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
(are    1,   6. 

II.  Pr«d.  obj.  cV-attrib.  (NED. 
iidr.  (r|uasi-/M.ss)  s.  v.  /ace  2  c.) 
To  admit  of  being  fastened  or  tight- 
ened with  laces. 

I7'.)ti  WoLc.oT  TrA-s.,  Slie  waijiiii;-, 
ill  most  piteoui^  case.  Of  stubborn  stay.s 

—  lliat  would  not  lace. 

1888  P.  FuRNivAL  P/«i/s.,  Training, 
Shoes  .  .  .  should  .  .  lace  from  the  toe, 
as  high  up  the  foot  as  is  possible. 

Lap,  prted.  obj.  Sc  attrib.; 
see  cat.    A  s.  v.  lap  II  2. 

Lather  <  OE.  Hied  ran,  IMran 

-  ON  loydra  <  0  Teut.  *lauj)rian 
f.  *lau[)ro(m)  lather  sb.  From  the 
16*^''  c.  the  word  has  been  assi- 
milated in  form  to  the  sb. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  cover  with  or  as  with  a 
lather;  to  wash  in  or  with  a  lather, 
c  950— 

11.  Prffid.  obj.  ct- attrib.  (NED. 
i}itr.  in  quasi-passive  sense  s.  v. 
lather  1  c).  To  admit  of  being 
lathered  (with  a  specified  result). 
Ohs. 

[\m\  Phil  Trans.  XVII  [They] 
put  them  over  a  Fire  till  they  are  more 
than  Blood-warm:  which  will  make 
them  [skins]  ladder  and  scour  per- 
fectly clean]. 

Lead  <  OE.  Ic'edan  =  OS.  hkl- 
jun,  OHG.  leiten,    ON.  leida,  (Sw. 


leda)  =  O.  Teut.  *laidjaii,  causative 
of  *l't/)an  str.  vb.,  OE.  lipan  to  go, 
travel. 

I.  Prted.  act  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1 1  To  go  before  or  along- 
side and  guide  by  direct  or  indirect 
contact.  971 —  (2)  To  draw  or 
pass  (a  rope,  etc.)  over  a  pulley, 
through  a  hole,  etc.  1860  — ;  but 
the  general  sense  to  guide  the 
course  or  direction  of  (something 
Uexible)  is  recorded  since  c  1050. 
cf.  NED.  s.  V.  lead  4,  8  b. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  i.»o  attrib.  (I) 
(NED.  intr.  quasi-passive  s.  v.  lead 
4  d).  To  admit  of,  to  submit  to 
being  led. 

1607  Markham  Caval.,  Till  hee 
he  so  tame  .  .  that  he  will  leadc  vppe 
and  downe  quietlye. 

182;2  Scott  Pirate,  My  ruesler 
may  lead,  but  he  winna  drive. 

1887  1.  R.  Lady's  Ranchc  Life 
Montana,  In  the  morning  the  pupils 
[colts]  have  learnt  their  lesson,  and 
will  lead  anywhere. 

(2)  (NED.  intr.  s.  v.  lead  8  c). 
Naut.  Of  a  rope:  To  admit  of  being 
'led',   (fair,  etc.). 

[1867  Smyth  Sailor's  Word-Bk., 
Fair-lead,  is  applied  to  ropes  as  suf- 
fering the  least  friction  in  a  block, 
when  they  are  said  to  lead  fair.] 

Lead  <  lead  sb.  <  OE.  lead  = 
MLG.  m,  MHG  lot  <  0.  Teut. 
*laado(m). 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  cover  with  lead,  c  1440  — 
II.  Praed.  obj.  k  attrib.  or 
praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v. 
lead  8)  Of  a  gun-barrel:  To  have 
the  quality  of  (quickly  etc.)  being 
made  or  becoming  foul  with  a 
coating  of  lead. 

1881  Greener  Gun,  The  barrel 
also  leads  very  quickly. 

Learn,  dial.;  belongs  to  learn 
sb.  the  husk  of  a  nut. 
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I.  Prted.  act.  Trans.:  To 
IVcu  nuts  from  their  husks.   1788  — 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.)  Of 
nuts:  To  admit  of  being  leamed; 
accord,  to  NED.  =  to  separate  easily 
from  the  luisks  =  praed.  attrib. 

1846  Brockett,  N.  C.  Words,  It 
learns  well. 

Let,  praed.  obj.  &  attrib.; 
see  cat.  E.  s.  v.  let  II  quot.  1855. 

Lift,  praid.  obj.  iSj  attrib.; 
see  cat.    G  s.  v.  lift  II  2. 

Load  <  load  sb.  <  OE.  lad 
way,  course,  journey,  conveyance  = 
OHG.  leita,  ON.  leid  way<OTeut. 
*laidd. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  put  a  load  on  or  in;  to 
charge  with  a  load.      1503 — 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
attrib.  (NED.  intr.  for  refl.  s.  v. 
load  1  b).  Of  a  vehicle:  [To  fill  with 
passengers  NED.],  To  have  the  qual- 
ity of  being  loaded  (well,  etc.),  to 
have  plenty  of  passengers. 

183'2  Examiner.  Last  week  the 
coach  travelled  nearly  empty  .  .  [Now] 
the  coach  loads  better  than  ever. 

1893  Times,  This  coach  always 
loads  well. 

Lock,  praed.  obj.  &  attrib.; 
see  cat.    E  s.  v.  lock  II  2. 

Lower  <  lower  a.,  the  compa- 
rative of  loto  a.  <  ON.  ld(j-r  (Sw. 
Idrj). 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  let  down  gradually;  to 
haul  down  (a  sail,  flag).  1659  —  ; 
To  bring  down  in  rank,  station,  or 
estimation,  to  degrade,  dishonour. 
1771—   cf.  NED.  .s.  v.    lower  1,  5. 


II,  Praul.  obj.  (cf.  NED.  s.v. 
lower  2,  5  b).  (1)  Pried,  obj.  & 
attrib.:  (NED.  intr.)  Naiit.  Of  a 
yard:  To  admit  of  being  let  down. 

M'il  Philip  Quaril.  The  main 
yard  could  not  lower. 

(2)  Prsed,  obj.  or  attrib. 
(NED,  intr.  for  refl.)  To  be  brought 
down  (to  come  down)  in  rank, 
station,  or  estimation, 

1842  Tennyson  Locksley  Hall, 
Thou  shall  lower  to  his  level  day  by 
day. 

Make  <  OE.  macian  =  OHG. 
nuthhdn.  app.  f,  *mako-  fit,  suitable. 

I.  Prsed,  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  bring  into  existence 
by  construction  or  elaboration.  OE. 
—  Note  the  constr.  'to  make  a 
thing  out  of  [a  thing),  c  1175 — cf. 
c  1000  .Elfric  Gen.  xxvii.  9  Bring 
me  twa  \)a  betstan  lyccenu,  jijet  ic 
macise  mete  jnnum  faeder  par  of. 
(2)  Const,  into.  To  convert  by  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  or  otherwise 
into  something  else.  1583 — ;  (3)  To 
make  up:  (tt)  To  make  (a  garment, 
etc.)  by  lilting  and  sewing  pieces  of 
material  cut  out  for  the  purpose; 
to  make  (cloth)  into  clothing,  1672 — ; 
(/i)  To  get  (a  horse,  etc.)  into 
good  condition  for  selling;  to  fatten, 
1794—;  cf,  NED.  s,  v.  make  1,  50, 
96  f  (b),  96,  i  (e). 

II.  Praed.  obj.  cV  attrib.  or 
praid.  materia?  (in  quots,  II  1). 
(cf,  NED,  s,  V,  make  27  b,  50,  96  f 
(c),  96,  i  (e),) 

(1)  (NED.  trans.)  To  admit  of 
being  made  into. 

159:2  Kyd  Sp.  Trag.,  Doosl  thou 
think  to  hue  till  ids  olde  doublet  will 
make  thee  a  new  Irusse? 

1598  Shaks.  Merry  W.,  An  old 
Cloake  makes  a  new  lerkin 

1787  Beckford  Lett.  fr.  Italy, 
They  ffrogs]  make  a  good  soup,  and 
not  a  bad  fricassee. 
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(!2)  (NED.  intr.  for  passive). 
To  liave  the  quahty  of  being  made 
i)ito. 

1893  Illustr.  Sport.  cG  Dram. 
News.  A  little  comer  tlap-table  wliich 
makes  into  a  good-sized  square  wiieii 
I  lie  tlap  is  up. 

(3)  (NED.  quasi-passive).  Of 
cloth:  To  admit  of  being  made  iq> 
(with  a  specified  result)  or  to  pi-e- 
sent  a  certain  aspect  wlien  made  iqh 

1861  Mrs  H.  Wood  E.  Lynne, 
ller  striped  silk,  turned,  will  make  up 
as  liandsome  as  ever. 

1892  Sat.  Rev.,  It  is  a  modest, 
unobtrusive  stone,  and  makes  up  so 
well  with  diamonds,  that  (etc.). 

(4)  (NED.  intr.  for  ^joss.)  To 
turn  out  (in  a  specified  way),  to 
weigii  when  made /^^  (^.  f.  fattened). 

1807  Jrnl  R.  Agric.  Sac,  If  they 
I  fowls]  have  been  'sent  along'  with 
hidian  corn  (etc.)  .  .  they  will  make 
up  to  nearly  2  lbs.  heavier. 

Malt  <  malt  sb.  <  OE.  }imdt  = 
OHG.  ntalz,  Sw.  maU. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  convert  (grain)  into  malt, 
c   1400- 

II.  Prted.  obj.&attrib.  (NED. 
intr.)  Of  grain:  To  admit  of  being 
malted  (well,  etc..) 

1706  Compl.  Farmer,  Old  barley 
mixed  with  that  of  the  last  harvest, 
does  not  malt  well. 

1870  Yeats  Nat.  Hist.  Comm., 
Scotch  barley  .  .  does  not  malt  well. 

Manage,  recorded  earlier  than 
the  cognate  manage  sb.,  and  prob. 
directly  ad.  It.  maneggiare  to  handle 
esp.  to  manage  or  train  (horses)  = 
Sp.  manejar,  F.  manier  <  vulgar 
L.  *manidiare,  f.  L.  manus. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  conduct  or  carry  on  (a 
business,  etc.),  lo  control  the  cours(> 


of    (affairs)    by    one's    own  action. 
1570—   cf.  NED.  manage  3. 

II.  Pr^d.  obj.  (fcattrib.  (NED. 
intr.  (quasi-pass.)  s.  v.  manage  3  e). 
To  admit  of  being  managed  (well, 
etc  ). 

1625  B.  JoNsoN  Staple  of  News, 
Is't  a  Cleare  businesse?  will  it  mannage 
well?  My  name  must  not  be  vs'd  else. 

ManufacXure  <mamifactHre,  sb. 
(recorded  since  1567)  <  F.  manu- 
facture.   Gf.  F.  manufacturer. 

I.  Prced.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  To  work  up  (material)  into 
forms  suitable  for  use.  1G83 — ; 
To  make  or  fabricate  from  material; 
to  produce  by  labour  (now  esp.  on 
a  large  scale)   1755  — 

II.  Praid.  obj.  &attrib.  (NED. 
intr.  s.  V.  manufacture  4).  To  per- 
mit of  being  manufactured  (well, 
etc.). 

1763  Museum  Rusticum,  The 
llax  thus  managed  dresses  and  manu- 
factures much  better. 


Mash  <  mash,  sb.  <  masc,  max 
in  compounds,  corresponding  to 
late  MHG.,  mod.  G.  we/sc/«  =  crush- 
ed grapes  for  wine-making,  in- 
fused malt  for  beer.  The  earliest 
forms  of  the  verb  appear  to  point 
to  an  OE.  *m(Jescan,  (<  *m(dskjan), 
cf.  G.  meischen,   Sw.  miiska. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  beat  into  a  soft  mass; 
to  crush,  pound,  or  smash  to  a 
pulp,    a  1250— 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  &attrib.  (NED. 
intr.  s.  V.  mash  2  d).  To  admit 
of  being  crushed  or  pounded. 

1877  Le  Conte  Elem.  Geol., 
The  lower  one  [lamination  line]  .  .  . 
consists  of  coarse  sand  which  could 
not    mash,    and    therefore    has    been 

llirnwii   into  folds. 
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Measure  <  F.  mesurer  1".  nie- 
sure  measure  sb.  cf.  L.  mensiirdre. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense;  To  ascertain  or  determine 
the  spatial  magnitude  or  (|uantily 
of  (something),  a  1340—  cf.  NED. 
measure  2 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  &attril).  (NED. 
Intf.  in  pass,  sense  s.  v.  measure 
2  i).  To  admit  of  measurement 
(NED.).  To  admit  of  being  measured 
(with  a  specified  result)  or  to  take 
up  a  certain  space  when  measured. 

176.5  Museum  Bust.,  My  malt.  . 
does  not  shrink  so  much  when  it  comes 
lo  1)6  laid  in  the  kiln;  of  course  it 
measures  to  more  advantage. 

Meek,  obs.  <  ?neek  a,  <  early 
ME.  nieoc  <  ON.    mii'ikr,  Sw.  mjuk. 

I.  Praed  act.  or  cans. 
Trans.:  To  make  meek  in  spirit, 
to  humble,  c   1200—1680. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
prged.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v.  meek 
3)  To  admit  of  being  made  or  be- 
coming meek. 

c  1400  Rom.  Rose,  His  herte  is 
Iiard,  that  wole  not  meke,  whan  men 
of  mekenesse  him  hiseke. 

Mend,    aphetic    f.    amend  vb. 

I.  Pned.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  rectify,  remedy, 
remove  (an  evil);  to  correct^  put 
right  (a  fault,  anything  amiss),  a 
l.'iOO—  cf.  NED.  s.  V.  mend  3. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  praed.  attrib.  (NED.  m^r.  s.  v. 
me>id  3  c).  Of  a  fault:  To  have 
the  quality  of  undergoing  rectification 
or  of  abating. 

1712  Pope  Sped.,  The  Fire  of 
Youth  will  of  course  ahate,  and  is  a 
Fault  . .  that  mends  every  Day. 

Meng,  pra^d.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  prsed.  attrib.;  see  cal.  A  s.  v, 
mf'n(j  II    1    ijuol.    1014. 


Mesh  <  ineslt  sh. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  catch  in  the  meshes  of 
a  net,  a  1547  —  ;  transf.  and  fig.: 
To  entangle,  involve  inextricably. 
1532- 

II.  Prffid.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
for  refi.  or  pass.  s.  v.  mesh  3j. 

(1)  Praed.  obj.,  or  act.,  or 
Stat.  To  be  or  become  enmeshed, 
entangled,  to  go  in  the  meshes  of 
a  net. 

liiS!)  Warner  Alb.  Enij.  She 
pitched  Tewe,  he   masshed. 

(2)  Praed.  obj.  k  attrib., 
or  praed.  attrib.  To  admit  of 
being  meshed;  to  have  the  quality 
of  going  in  the  meshes  of  a  net 
(under  certain  circumstances);  Quot. 
1827  =  To  have  the  quality  of  ge- 
nerally being  meshed  or  going  in 
the  meshes. 

1801  Pennant  Journ.  Lond.  to 
Isle  of  Wight,  After  which  liiey 
fmackarelj  will  not  mesh,  but  are 
caught  with  hooks. 

1827  in  J.  G.  Gumming  I.  of 
Man,  In  the  summer  tishery  the  lier- 
rings  always  mesh  with  their  lieads  to 
the  north. 

1864  J.  Bruce  in  Glasgow  Daily 
Herald.  When  the  herring  are  very 
large  they  swim  lazily,  and  do  not 
mesh  well. 

Mill  <  mill  sb  <  OE.  mylen  < 
late  L.  molhium,  molna.  f.  niol-vooi 
of  molvre  to  grind. 

1.  Prajd.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  grind  (corn)  in  a  mill; 
to  produce  (flour)  by  grinding, 
1570  — ;  to  hull  seeds  by  means 
of  a  mill,   1863. 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  s.  v.  mill  2  c).  [To 
undergo  hulling  or  milling.  NED.] 
To  admit  of  being  milled. 

1803  BucKMAN  in  Gard.  Chron., 
The  Burnet  .  .  will  not  mill,  hut  simply 
gets  its  winys  hrokon  oil. 
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Mingle,  prsed.  obj.  &  attiib. 
01-  piied.  atlrib.;  see  cat.  A  s.  v. 
mingle  11   3. 

Mix,  praed.  obj.  i!t-  at t rib.  or 
pra-d.  attrib;  see  cat.  A  s.  v. 
nii.r  II   2. 

Mouth  <  iiioiifh  sb.  <  OE.  niuf). 

I.  Pranl.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  To  prononnce,  speak; 
to  give  utterance  to.  Obs.  exc. 
nrrh.  a  1300—;  To  utter  in  a 
pompously  oratorical  style,  or  with 
great  distinctness  of  articulation;  to 
ileclaim.  1602—.  cf.  iNED.  s.  v. 
moufli    1,  2. 

II,  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  s.  v.  mouth  2  b).  To 
admit  of  being  mouthed  (well,  etc.). 

176^2  Wilkes  X.  Briton.  It  [the 
wonl  'glorification']  found  favour  among 
their  long-winded  divines,  only  hecause 
it  was  so  long,  and  moutlied  so  well. 

Multiply  <  OF.  (mod.  F.) 
miiliiplier  <  L.  mnltipUcare.  Re- 
corded in  Engl,  a   1275. 

I,  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  Alch.  To  increase  the  pre- 
cious metals,  as  by  transmutation 
of  the  baser  metals,  c  1386 — 
Obs.  cf.  NED.  s.  V.  multiply  6. 

II.  Pr£ed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  pass.  s.  v.  multiphj 
6).  Said  of  the  precious  metals: 
To  admit  of  being  multiplied.   Obs. 

1477  NoRTOxN  Orel.  Alch.,  Upon 
Nature  thei  falsely  lye  For  Mettalls  doe 
not  Multiplie. 

Muster  <  OF.  mostrer,  moust- 
rer  <  L.   monstrclre  to  show. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  collect  or  assemble  {prim- 
arily soldiers)  for  verification  of 
numbers,  inspection,  etc.,  to  inspect, 
c  1400 — ;  To  collect,  bring  together 
(persons    or    things),     c    1586 — ; 


often  in  [)hrases  (/,  he,  they,  etc.) 
can  muster  (such  or  such  a  number 
or  amount)  1743—;  cf.  NED,  s.  v. 
muster  2,  3. 

n.  Praid,  obj.  t^  attrib.  or 
praid,  attrib,  (NED.  trans,  s.  v. 
muster  2  g).  To  turn  out  to  be 
(such  or  such  a  number)  when 
mustered,  to  comprise  or  number, 
1837  W.  Irwing  Caj)t.  Bonne- 
ville, The  whole  garrison  mustered 
iiut  six  or  eight  men. 

[1907  Athenmnm.  Davout's  corps 
.  .  defeated  a  force  .  .  .  mustering 
nearly  douMe  its  numbers.] 

Nitrify  <  F.  mtrifier  (1777). 

I,  P raid.  act.  or  caus.  Trans,: 
To  convert  into,  impregnate  with, 
nitre;  to  make  nitrous,      1828  — 

II.  Prffid.  obj,  i!c  attrib,  or 
prffid.  attrib,  (NED,  intr.)  [To 
turn  to  nitre;  to  become  nitrous 
(NED,)].  To  admit  of  being  nitrified; 
to  have  the  quality  of  (easily,  etc.) 
being  made  or  becoming  nitrous. 

1884  Nature,  A  thin  layer  of 
solution  will  nitrify  sooner  than  a 
deep  layer. 

[1892  MoRLEY  &  MuiB  Watrs 
Diet.  Chem.,  A  little  vegetable  earlli 
which  was  known  to  nitrify  easily.] 

Notch  <  noteh  sb.  app.  ad. 
older  F.  oche  (mod.  F.  hoche)  of 
the  same  meaning,  with  n  of  the 
article  prefixed, 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the  trans. 
sense:  To  cut  or  make  notches  in; 
to  cut  or  mark  with  notches.  1600  — 
II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib.,  or 
praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v. 
notch  7).  To  admit  of  being  notch- 
ed; to  have  the  quality  of  (easily, 
etc.)  being  or  becoming  jagged  or 
indented,   rare. 

1(593  Evelyn i)e-Lft  Quint.  Comjjl. 
Gard..  Their  matter  must  he  of  good 
tempei'd  Steel,  so  that  the  edge  mny 
neilhor  lurn.  or  notch  ensilv. 
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Nurse,  later  form  of  nursli, 
vb.   by  assimilation  to  nurse  sb. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  Of  a  woman:  To  suckle,  and 
otherwise  attend  to,  or  simply  to 
take  care  or  charge  of  (an  infant). 
1535— 

II.  Praed.  obj.  k  attrib.  or 
prsed.  stat.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v. 
nurse  1  c).  Of  an  infant:  To  ad- 
mit of  being  nursed,  to  (wish  to) 
take  the  breasi,  to  be  given  the 
breast. 

18'.)7  Trans.  Amer.  Pedriatic. 
Snc,  Tlio  child  seemed  lans^uid.  and 
would  not  nurse. 

Open,  pried,  obj.  &  attrib.; 
see  cat.  A  s.  v.  02>cn  II  4;  praid. 
obj.,  or  refl.,  or  prajd.  obj. 
&  attrib.  ibid.   II  2. 

Outlaw  <:  Late  OE.  (ge)utla<jian, 
f.  ftfl(t(j((i),  outlaw  sb.  of  ON.  origin. 
Gf.  UN.  ntlegja,  ntkegja  to  banish. 
I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  deprive  of  legal 
force.  1647,  a  1661.  Now  only 
in  U.  S.  cf.  \^Q>i  Weh^iev  Outlaw, 
To  remove  from  legal  jurisdiction 
or  enforcement,  as  to  outlmo  a  debt 
or   claim. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  for 
rep.)  To  admit  of  being  outlawed, 
to  have  the  quality  of  (not)  being 
outlawed  or  losing  legal  force 
(U.  S.). 

189.5  'Mark  Twain'  in  Westm. 
Gaz.,  Honour  is  a  harder  master  than 
the  law.  It  cannot  compromise  for 
less  than  a  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  its  debts  never  outlaw. 


growth,  to  overrun,  overspread. 
(Now  chiefly  in  jta.  pple.)  14th  c. — 
II.  Prffid.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  s.  v.  overgrow  I  c)  To 
have  the  quality  of  being  overgrown 
or  covered  with.      Obs. 

a  1643  J.  Shute  Judgem.  &  Merry, 
The  Field  unplowed  overgrowes  with 
weeds. 

Ovepthrow,  prred.  obj.  is: 
attrib.  or  pra^d.  attrib.;  see 
cat.  G  s.  v.  overtlirow  II  quot  1546. 

Overwhelm  <  over  +  irhelm. 

I.  Pried,  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  overturn,  overthrow,  up- 
set.    Obs.  c  1330—1796. 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v. 
overwliehn  1  d).  [To  turn  over, 
revolve,  tumble  over  (NED.)];  To 
have  the  quality  of  being  brought, 
of  coming,  into  agitation  under 
certain  circumstances. 

(;  1400  Horn.  Rose.  The  see  may 
never  he  so  stil,  That  witli  a  litel 
winde  it  nil  Overvhelme  and  lurne 
also. 

Oxidate,  now  rare,  <  V.  oxid- 
er  +  ate. 

I.  Praed.  cans,  or  act.  To 
cause  to  unite  with  oxygen;  to  con- 
vert into  an  oxide.     1790 — 

II.  Pri^d.  obj.  &  attrib.  or 
prsd.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.)  To 
admit  of  being  oxidated,  to  have 
the  quality  of  (easily  etc.)  being 
turned  into  or  becoming  an  oxide. 

1879  G.  Prescott  Sp.  Teleplione, 
The  harder  metals  which  do  not 
oxidate  readily,  being  preferred. 


Overgrow  <  over  +  grow  < 
OE.  growan. 

I.  Prajd.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  grow  over,  to  cover  with 


Pack  <  MDu.,  MLG.  pakken 
vb.  (also  Eng.  pack  sb.  <  LG).  So 
also  Anglo-Fr.  inicker,  enpuker, 
Anglo-L.    pal,-kare,    iiiipaccare.      In 
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Eng.  the  verb  appears  at  an  early 
date  in  connexion  with  the  wool 
trade,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
trade  in  Enghsh  wool  was  chiefly 
with  tlie  Low  Countries.  Accord, 
to  NED.  the  vb.  <  pack  sb. 

I.  Prajd.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  senses:  To  make  into  a  pack, 
package,  bale,  or  compact  bundle, 
13  .  . — ;  also  to  pack  up,  1530  — ; 
To  put  together  closely  or  com- 
pactly, to  form  into  a  compact  mass 
or  body,  to  crowd  together,  1563  — 
cf.  NED.  s.  V.  pack  1,  2,  3. 

II.  Pr«d.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  ref.  in  passive 
sense  s.  v.  pack  5  b).  To  admit 
of  being  packed  (quot.  184G:  with 
a  specified  result).  Quot.  1846  also 
=  to  lie  close  together  when  packed. 

1846  Greener  So.  Gunnery, 
When  the  small  balls  did  not  pack 
perfectlv  tight. 

1867  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc,  It 
all  lakes  to  piece.s,  pack.s  up  easily. 

Paint  <  OF.  pe'nidre  (3rd  sing, 
pres.  peint,  pa.  pple.  peint)  <  L. 
pingere. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  make  (a  picture 
or  representation)  on  a  surface  in 
colours;  to  represent  (an  object)  to 
the  eye  on  a  surface  by  means  of 
lines  and  colour;  to  depict,  portray, 
delineate,  by  using  colours,  c  1290  — 
cf.  NED.  s'  V.  paint   1. 

II.  Pra^d.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  neuter-passive  s.  v. 
paint  I  f.)  To  admit  of  being  painted 
(with  a  good  result)  or  to  present 
a  certain  aspect  when  painted  = 
NED:  to  form  a  good  (bad)  subject 
for  painting. 

1860  Reade  Cloister  &  H.,  War 
was  always  detrimental  .  .  But  in  old 
times  ...  it  painted  well,  sang  di- 
vinely, furnished  Iliads. 

Sunde^n:  Pred.  categ.  and  pred.  cliange  in 


Parse,  app.  f.  L.  pars  part  or 
f.  ME.  pars  sb.  pi.  o/w.  =  parts; 
parts  of  speech,  grammar  <  OF. 
pars  pi.   of  part. 

I.  Pr.ed.  act.  Trans.:  To 
describe  (a  word  in  a  sentence) 
grammatically,  by  stating  the  part 
of  speech,  inflexion,  and  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  sentence;  to  resolve 
(a  sentence,  etc.)  into  its  component 
parts  of  speech  and  describe  them 
grammatically,      a  1553  — 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  pass.  s.  v.  part  c) 
To  admit  of  being  parsed. 

1880  Grant  White  Every-day 
Eng.,  Anxious  .  .  .  whether  his  sen- 
tences will  parse. 

Peel,  praid.  obj  k  attrib.; 
see  cat.   G  s.  v.  p)^^^  II  2- 

Perfurnish,  ohs.  <  F.  parfoiir- 
wws- lengthened  stem  o{ parfoumir, 
in  OF.  to  achieve,  complete,  accom- 
plish, furnish  completely,  furnish 
with  what  is  wanting  to  complete- 
ness. Perfurnish  is  connected  with 
perform  by  the  intermediate  ME. 
parfourne,  parfourny,  and  16th  c. 
perf(o)urmis. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  perform,  carry  out, 
execute.     1374—1592. 

II.  Pra3d.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  pass.  s.  v.  per- 
furnish 1  b)  To  admit  of  being 
carried    out. 

1393  Test.  Ehor.,  (Surtees)  In 
kase  be  that  this  wytword  will  noght 
perfurnysche.  1  will  it  be  abrydged; 
for  1  will  hafe  of  na  mans  part  hot 
of  myne  aune. 

Pervert  <  F.  pervertir  <  L. 
pervertere: 

1.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  turn  aside  from  its  right 
course,  aim,  etc.      1382  — 

English.  14 
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II.  Praed.  obj.  &  altrib.  or 
praed.  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  i'ov  refl.) 
To  have  the  quality  of  being  or 
becoming  perverted  (into),  rare. 

11)35  QoARLEs  Emblems.  Bles- 
sings unus'd  pervert  into  a  Wast,  As 
well  as  Surfeits. 

Pick  <  ME.jO?Ar;/,  (pikke)i), proh. 
of  Teut.  origin  (of.  OE  picung  vbl. 
sb.).  The  history  of  the  word  is 
obscure.     Earliest    record    c   1325. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  separate  by  picking,  to 
pull  or  comb  asunder,  1536—  cf. 
NED.  s.  V.  pick  VI   1 1 . 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib.  (NED. 
intr.  for  pass.  s.  v.  pick.  VI,  lib) 
To  admit  of  being  picked  into. 

1794  Eigging  <&  Seamanship, 
The  yarn  .  .  will  pick  into  oakum. 

Polish,  pia^d.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  praid.  attrib.;  see  cat.  E  s.  v. 
poli.^h   II  2. 

Preserve,  prsed.  obj.  & 
altrib.  or  praed.  attrib.;  see  cat. 
D.   s.   v.  preserve  II   1,   2. 

Print  <  print,  sb.  <  OF. 
priente,  preinte,  sb.  <^prient,  preint, 
pa.  pple.  of  prienthre,  preindre  to 
press,  stamp  <  L.  preuicre. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  to  print  (books,  etc.).  1511  — 
II.  Prffid  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  or  absol.  s.  v.  print 
8  c).  Of  a  manuscript  or  of  literary 
matter:  To  run  up  or  amount  in 
type  (to  so  much)  (NED.);  to  tmn 
out  (to  constitute  so  much)  when 
printed,  rare. 

18S6  TuppRH  Mg  Life  as  Author, 
I  wish  there  was  space  here  to  say 
more  about  all  this:  but  the  great 
book  before  me  would  print  up  into 
several  volumes. 


Pull  <  OE.  jndlian,  rare^  and 
of  uncertain  etymology. 

I.  Prajd.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  pluck,  gather,  cull, 
pick  (fruit,  flowers,  or  leaves)  from 
the  trees  or  plants  on  which  they 
grow.  Now  chiefly  Sc.  1340  — 
(2)  To  pull  (an  oar  or  sculls); 
hence  to  row,  to  propel  (a  boat) 
by  rowing.  1835  — ;  the  intr.  or 
absol.  sense  'to  pull  an  oar  so  as 
to  move  a  boat'  is  recorded  since 
1676.  The  chronology  is  strange, 
since  the  latter  sense  presupposes 
the  former.  (3)  To  pull  up:  to 
cause  to  stop;  to  stop  (a  coach) 
1623 — ;  to  bring  (a  horse)  to  a 
standstill  by  tightening  the  reins. 
1827-  ;  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  pull  1  c, 
15  b,  31   d,  e. 

II.  Pr«d.  obj.  (cf.  NED.  s. 
V.  pull  1  e,  15  c,  31  f.)  (1)  Praid. 
obj.  &  attrib.  (NED.  intr.)  (a) 
To  bear  or  admit  of  plucking  or 
pulling  (easily,  etc.). 

1641  Best  Farm.  Bks.,  They 
[pease]  pull  the  best  when  they  are 
the  most  feltered  togeather. 

1778  [W.  Marshall]  Minutes 
Agric,  They  [beans]  may  not  pull  so 
easily  in  dry  weather. 

{^)  NED.  trans.)  Of  a  boat: 
To  have  the  quahty  of  being  rowed 
with,  to  carry  (so  many  oars.)  The 
latter  sense  involves  prted.  attrib. 

1804  in  Nicholas  Disp.  Nelson 
(1845),  She  should  be  fitted  so  as  to 
pull  thirtv-eight  sweeps  and  two  skulls. 

18i29  Chron.  in  Ann.  Reg.,  She 
pulls  six  oars. 

Makkv.vt  Midsh.  Easg,  XXX 
208  She  (a  gaily)  pulled  fifty  oars. 

(2)  Praed.  obj.  or  act. 

(a)  (NED.  intr.  with  passive 
sense).  Of  a  boat:  To  be  pulled 
or  rowed  (NED.);  also  =  lo  move 
by  pulling. 

1836  Marry  at  Midsh.  Easy, 
XIll,  The  boats  pulled  in  shore. 
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Marryat  p.  Simple  XLIX,  5^25, 
;iiul  it  (the  jolly-boat)  pulled  iii-shore  .  . 

(j5)  (NED.  absol.)  Of  a  veliicle, 
To  slop,  come  to  a  standstill  i^NED.); 
to  be  pulled  up. 

1874  BvKKXND  My  Time,  A  carri- 
age pulled  up  .  .  close   by  the  bridtje. 

Ma.xwell  Grey  The  Reproach  of 
Annesley  V.  "iH  The  phaeton  pulled  u}). 

Chesterton  The  Man  ivho  loas 
Thursday  (^Tauchn.^  25  The  car 
I)ulled  up  before  a  particularly  dreary 
and  greasy  beer-shop. 

Quilt  <  quilt  sb.  <  OF.  cuilte, 
coilte  <  "^colcta,  *culcta  <  L.  culcita 
a  stuffed  sack,  cushion,  mattress. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  fasten  together,  (two 
pieces  or  thicknesses  of  woven  ma- 
terial) by  stitches  or  lines  of  stitch- 
ing, so  as  to  hold  in  position  a 
layer  of  some  soft  substance  placed 
between  them.  Also,  to  sew  (se- 
veral thicknesses)  together,  usually 
by  stitches  arranged  in  some  reg- 
ular or  decorative  pattern.  1555 — 
II.  Praid.  obj.  &attrib.  (NED. 
intr.  s.  V.  quilt  1  b)  To  admit  of 
being    sewn  as  a  quilt. 

1022  Markham  Decades  War^ 
Buckram  . .  is  too  stiffe  and  unplyable, 
by  which  means  it  will  not  quilt  like 
the  other. 

Read  <  OE.  rcedan  =  OS.  rd- 
dan,  OHG.  nUun,  ON.  rdda  (Sw. 
ruda),  Goth,  redan  <  OTeut.  ^rcedan. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  inspect  and  interpret  in 
thought  (any  signs  which  represent 
words  or  discourse);  to  peruse  (a 
document,  book,  etc.).  c  888—  cf. 
NED.  s.   v.    read  5. 

II.     Prted.     obj.     &    attrib. 
(NED.  infr.  s.   v.   read   18). 

(1)  To  admit  of  being  read 
(with     a    favourable    result    as    to 


impression)  or  to  present  a  certain 
aspect  when  read. 

1668  Shad  WELL  Sullen  Lovers, 
'Tis  a  play  that  shall  read  and  act 
with  any  play  that  ever  was  horn. 

1727  De  Foe  Hist.  Appar.,  The 
i)0()k  will  read  without  it. 

(ji)   To  admit  of  interpretation: 

1866  J.  Martineau  Ess.,  This 
rule  reads  both  ways. 

(2)  To  present  a  specified 
character,  to  produce  a  certain  im- 
pression, when  read. 

1731  Gentl.  Mag..  Thy  comedies 
excell  .  .  .  And  read  politely  well. 

1789  'T .Twmi::i(i Aristotle^ sTreat. 
Poetry,  Whose  productions  .  .  .  read 
better  than  they  act. 

1805  W.  Taylor  in  Ann.  Rev., 
This  Pamphlet  is  so  pious  as  to  read 
more  like  a  sermon  than  a  political 
address. 

1828  ^cTrtmmer,  Nothing  can  read 
more  free  and  easy  than  his  present 
translation. 

1878  Bosw.  Smith  Carthage,  The 
joke  does  not  read  to  us  like  a  very 
good  one. 

transf.  186:-!  Julia  Kavanagh 
Eng.  Worn.  Letters,  There  are  lives 
that  read  like  one  long  sorrow. 


Realize  <  real  a.  -i-  ize.  <  OF 
real,  reel,  late  L.  recdis  f.  res, 
thing),  perh.  after  F.  realiser.  Ear- 
liest quot.    1611. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  convert  (securities,  paper 
money,  etc.)  into  cash,  or  (pro- 
perty of  any  kind)  into  money. 
1727 —  (In  this  sense:  after  F. 
realiser  cf.  NED.  realize  4). 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  trans.;  intr.  (quot.  1884) 
s.  v.  realize  5  b,  c).  (a)  Of  pro- 
perty or  capital:  To  admit  of  being 
sold  (with  a  specified  result  as  to 
price)  or  to  bring  a  specified  amount 
of  money  when  sold  or  invested. 
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184-5  Mc  CuLLocH  Taxation,  not- 
witlislanding  tlie  high  rate  of  profit 
it  realises  in  the  States. 

1863  Fawcett  Pol.  Econ.,  if 
the  same  pictures  reahsed  a  hundred 
guineas  each. 

1884  Leeds  Mercury,  The  Ua- 
bilities  are  estimated  at  £  130,000, 
and  the  assets  will,  it  is  assumed, 
realise  well. 

(b)  Of  property  or  capital:  To 
(actually)  bring  a  specified  amount 
of  money  when  sold. 

1885  Laiv  Times  Re}).,  His  duly 
was  to  see  that  the  property  realised 
its  full  value. 

Reap  <  OE.  rceran  =  ON.  reisa 
(whence  Eng.  raise),  Goth,  -raisjan 
<  OTeut.  *raizjan,  causative  of 
OE.  r'lsan. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  bring  (animals)  to  ma- 
turity or  to  a  certain  stage  of 
growth  by  giving  proper  nourish- 
ment and  attention;  esp.  to  attend 
to  the  breeding  and  growth  of 
(cattle,  etc.)  as  an  occupation, 
c  1420—.  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  rear  9. 
II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  s.  v.  rear  16)  To  turn 
out  (well  or  ill)  in  course  of,  or 
after,  rearing  (NED.). 

1894  Daily  Neivs,  In  the  coun- 
ties mentioned  pheasants  have  reared 
well 

Reckon,  praed.  obj.  &  attri  b.; 
see  cat.  E.  s.  v,  reckon  II  1  (quot. 
1898),  2  (also  prajd.  attrib.) 

Reduce,  praid.  obj.  &  attrib. 
see  cat.  B  s.  v.  reduce  II.  quot.  1895. 

Reproduce  <  re-  +  produce  vh, 
prob.  after  F.  reproduire  (16th  c). 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  bring  again  into 
material  existence;  spec,  in  Biol. 
to  form  (a  lost  limb  or  organ) 
afresh;  to  generate  (new  individuals). 
1 6 1 1  —    (2)    To  repeat  in  a  more 


or  less  exact  copy,  to  produce  a 
copy  of  (a  work  of  art,  picture, 
drawing,  elc.|.  now  esp.  by  means 
of  engraving,  photography,  or  si- 
milar processes.  1850 — .  cf  NED. 
s.  V.   reproduce   1,    3  b. 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  (1)  Pr«d. 
obj.  &  attrib.  or  pra'd.  attrib. 
(NED.  absolute,  s.  v.  reproduce  1  c.) 
To  have  the  quality  of  being  or 
becoming  multiplied  by  generation, 
of  originating  in  a  specified  way,  etc. 

1894  Times  (weekly  ed.)  31  Aug., 
It  [the  bacillus]  reproduces  at  the  rate 
of  hundreds  per  day. 

189G  tr.  Boas'  Text.-hk.  Zool. 
Among  those  animals  which  reproduce 
only  by  fertilised  ova,  successive  ge- 
nerations are  almost  always  alike. 

(2)  Pr*d.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  s.  v.  reproduce  3  c). 
To  turn  out  (well,  etc)  when  re- 
produced,  /.  e.  in  a  copy. 

1891  Pall  Mall  G.,  The  draw- 
ings .  .  reproduce  in  monochrome-plate 
process  with  greater  strength  than 
might  be  expected. 

Reserve,  prjed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  pra^d.  attrib.;  see  cat.  D  s.  v. 
reserve  II  quot.    1632. 

Retail,  praed.  obj.  k  attiib.: 
see  cat.  E.  s.  v.  retail  II. 

Retract  <  L.  retract-  ppl.  stem 
of  retrahere. 

I.  Praid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  draw  or  pull  (something) 
back.     1432-50—. 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  &  attrib.  (NED. 
intr.  s.  V.  retract  5).  To  admit  of 
being  retracted. 

1S();2  Catal.  Intern  at.  Exhib., 
In  non-military  rifles,  the  foresight  .  . 
retracts  within  a  strong  sheath. 

Ride<OE.  ridan  =  ORG.  rttan, 
Sw.   rida,  etc. 

I.  Prted.  act.  Note  the  con- 
struction: To  ride  a  horse,  etc.  Here 
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the  adjunct  may  be  conceived  as 
status  instrumenti  (cf.  the  okier 
constr.  to  ride  on,  upon  a  liorse), 
whicli,  liowevei';  owing  to  its  t'onn 
of  casus  rectus  and  to  the  analogy 
with  phrases  such  as  'to  drive  a 
liorse',  also  tends  to  appear  as 
status  ohjectivus.  13th  c. —  cf. 
NED.  s.  V.  ride  15. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  atlrib., 
or  pra?d.  instr.  &  attrib.,  or 
pried,  attrib.  (NED.  intr.  s.  v. 
ride  6). 

(1)  Of  horses:  To  admit  of 
being  ridden,  to  have  the  quality  of 
'going'  (a  certain  distance  or  in  a 
specified  way). 

1470— 85 Malory  Arthur,  Thenne 
he  .  .  was  ware  of  a  damoysel  that 
came  ryde  ful  faste  as  the  honse 
niyghle  ryde. 

1632  LiTHGow  Trav.,  The  Dro- 
midory  .  .  will  ride  aboue  80  miles 
in  the  day. 

(2)  Of  horses:  To  'go'  (in  a 
specified  way)  when  ridden. 

1598  Rous  Thule,  The  horse 
whose  back  the  tamer  oft  bestrides. 
At  length  with  easie  pace  full  gently 
rides. 

1G92  Loud.  Gaz.,  A  Chestnut 
Gelding  .  .  rideth  gracefully,  paceth 
a  little. 

1714  Ibid.,  Commonly  Rides 
Willi  her  Tongue  out  of  her  Mouth. 

1805  Spirit  Publ.  Jrnls.,  Can 
you  get  nie  a  nag  That  will  ride 
very  quiet? 

Rive  <  ON.   rifa  (Sw.   riva). 

I.  Pra^d.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  tear  apart  or  in  pieces, 
to  pull  asunder,  to  rend  or  split, 
a  1300  (Cursor  M.)  —  cf.  NED. 
s.  V.   rive   1,   4. 

II.  Praid.  obj.  (cf.  NED.  s  v. 
rive  10  a,  10  b).  (1)  Prted.  obj. 
or  Stat.  (NED.  intr.)  To  be  split, 
to  part  asunder^  to  cleave,  split,  open 
up,  etc. 


a  1300    Cursor   M.,    |ie  see  fgan] 
to  ris,  1)6  erth  to  riue. 

c  1330  Arth  (£  Mcrl,  Mani  scliaft 
|)er  gan  riue. 

1578  Lyte  Dodoens.  A  thinne 
barke  the  which  will  soone  rive,  or 
cleeve  asunder. 

[1877  Tennyson  Harold,  Why  let 
earth  rive,  gulf  in  These  cursed  Nor- 
mans.] 

II.  Prajd.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.)  (2)  Of  wood  or  stone: 
To  admit  of  sphtting  or  cleaving. 

1699  Phil.  Trans.  XXI,  A  Tree 
we  call  Cypress  .  .;  it  is  soft  and 
spungy,  will  not  Rive. 

1772  Ann.  Reg.,  The  body  of 
the  willow  tree  rives  into  pales. 

1811  PiNKERTON  Petral.,  All  like 
sorts  of  stone  that  are  composed  of 
granules,  will  cut  and  rive  in  any 
direction. 

1831  John  Hodgson  in  Raine 
Mem.,  They  rive,  according  to  the 
term  of  the  quarry-men,  into  thin  .  . 
laminae. 

Row  <  OE.  roivan  =  MLG.  and 
LG.  rojen,  rojen.,  MHG.  rilejen,  ON. 
roa  (Sw.  ro). 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  propel  (a  boat  or  other 
vessel)  by  means  of  oars,  c  1340  — 
The  intr.  sense  (predicated  of  per- 
sons) 'to  use  oars  for  the  purpose 
of  propelling  a  boat,'  is  met  with 
c  950.  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  rou\  5,    1. 

II.  Praid.  obj.  (cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
row  3  a,  3  c.) 

(1)  Prsd.  obj.  or  act.  (NED. 
intr.)  Of  a  boat  or  other  vessel: 
To  move  along  the  surface  of  water 
by  means  of  oars  (NED.);  to  be 
rowed. 

c  1375  Sc.  Leg.  Saints,  As  fysche 
wald  he  dwel  in  |je  flud,  &  our-lyrwit 
batis,  flat  rowyt  Jmre. 

1500 — 20  Dunbar  Poems,  Where 
many  a  barge  doth  saile,  and  row 
with  are. 

1794  Mrs.  Radclikke  Myst. 
Udolpho,  Montoni's  gondola  rowed 
out  upon  the  sea. 
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(2)  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
or  praed.  attrib.  (NED.  trans.) 
To  have  the  quality  of  being  rowed 
with,  to  carry  (so  many  oars). 

1769  Falconer  Diet.  Marine, 
Pinnaces  .  .  are  somewhat  smaller, 
and  never  row  more  than  eight  oars. 

1854  H.  Miller  Sch.  S  Schni., 
I  purchased  .  .  a  light  little  yawl  .  . 
that  rowed  four  oars. 

Rub  <  ME.  rubhen  =  LG. 
ruhhen;  etymology  obscure. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense :  To  subject  to  pressure  and 
friction  in  order  to  clean,  polish, 
etc.,  1382  (1377)-;  to  rub  off 
to  remove  by  rubbing,  1591 —  cf. 
NED.  s.  v.  rub  2  (1),   10. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  (NED.  intr. 
s.  V.  rub  17.)  (1)  Praed.  obj.  & 
attrib.  To  bear  rubbing;  to  admit 
of  being  rubbed  (off,  out,  etc.) 

1683  MoxoN  Mech.  Exerc.  Print- 
ing, When  the  Shank  of  a  Letter  has 
a  proper  Thickness.  Founders  say,  It 
Rubs  well. 

1726  Leoni  Alberti's  Archit.,  It 
is  very  soft,  and  will  easily  rub  to 
pieces. 

1859  Handhk.  Tiirning.  They 
[marks]  will  easily  rub  out. 

1877  SruRGEON  Serin...  Dirl  will 
rub  off  when  it  is  dry. 

(2)  Prsed.  obj.  To  be  rubbed  oil'. 
1870  Lowell  Study  Wind., 
Condesc.  Foreigners,  When  the  plat- 
ing of  Anglicism  rubs  off  .  .  we  are 
liable  to  very  unpleasing  conjectures 
about  the  quality  of  the  metal  under- 
neath. 

Saw  <  saiv  sb. 

I.  Prajd.  act.  Note  the 
trans,  sense:  To  cut  with  a  saw. 
a  1225  — 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  with  passive  force)  To 
.admit  of  being  sawn. 

1726  Leoni  Alberti's  Archit., 
Beech  .  .  will  saw  into  extreme  thin 
Planks. 

Ibid.,  A  white  sort  of  Stone  .  . 
which    Saws  easier  than  Wood  itself. 


Scan  <  ME.  scannen  <  Y.scander 
or  directly    <  L.  scandere  (versus). 

I.  P  rffid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  examine  by  counting  the 
metrical  feet  or  syllables;  to  read 
or  recite  so  as  to  indicate  the 
metrical  structure.      1398  — 

II.  Prjed.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  j)ass.  s.  v.  scan  1  c.) 
To  admit  of  being  scanned  (with  a 
good  result)  or  to  turn  out  to  agree 
with  the  rules  of  meter  when  scanned. 

1857  Hughes  Tom  Broivn  II  iii, 
Martin  .  .  proceeded  .  .  to  convert 
these  .  .  into    Latin  that  would  scan. 

Mod.  (cf.  NED.  s.  V.  construe 
3  c.)  His  verses  did  not  scan  and 
would  not  construe. 

Mod.  (cf.  Cent.  Die.)  Lines  that 
scan  well. 

Scorch,  praed.  obj.  &  attrib.; 
see  cat.   E.  s.  v.  scorch  II  2. 

Screw   <   screw  sb. 

1.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  turn  a  screw,  to  insert 
or  fix  one  thing  in(to),  on,  to, 
another  or  two  things  together  by 
a  turning  or  twisting  movement. 
1612—  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  screw  II  10. 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib.  (NED. 
intr.  in  passive  sense  s.  v.  screw 
10  c).  To  admit  of  being  screwed 
(together,  etc.).  Quot.  1881  = 
to  have  the  quality  of  being  or  of 
reijuiring  to  be  screwed  on  (a  spe- 
cified thing). 

1776  G.  Semple  Building  in  Wa- 
ter, The  Rods  were  in  three  Pieces  .  . 
which  screwed  together  occasionally. 

1791  Gilpin  Forest  Scenery  He 
carried  with  him  a  gun,  which  screwed 
into  three  parts  .  . 

1821  John  Bull,  The  head  [of 
liie  vessel]  screws  off  at  the  middle 
of  tiie  neck. 

1881  F.  Campin  Mech.  Engin., 
The  face-plate  which  screws  on  the 
mandrils. 

Sell,  prajd.  obj.  &  attrib.; 
see  cat.  E.  s.  v.  sell  II.   2. 
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Sing<  OE.  singan  =  OS.,  OHG. 
singan,  ON.  syugja,  syngva  (Sw. 
sjumja),  Goth,  siggwan. 

I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  chant,  to  utter  in  musical 
sounds.     OE.  — 

II.  Praid.  obj.  &  attrib.  To 
admit  of  being  sung  (with  a  good 
result)  or  (in  quot.  1860)  also  to 
present  a  certain  aspect  in  the 
way  of  subject  when  sung.  Hence, 
to  form  a  good  (bad)  subject  for 
singing. 

18G0  Reade  Cloister  &  H.  xiAu, 
Ho.  War  was  always  detrimental  .  . 
But  in  old  limes  .  .  it  painted  well, 
sang  divinely,  fm-nished  Iliads. 

U'CuRRY  Anc.  Irish,  II,  xxxviii 
(cf.  Cent.  Die.)  I  know  it  (Ossianic 
hymn)  myself  very  well,  and  I  know 
several  old  poems  that  will  sing  to  it. 

Stain,  perhaps  j)rted  obj.  & 
attrib.;  see  cat.  B.  s.  v.  stain  II 
quot.   (Shaks.   Sonn.) 

Steer,  praed.  obj.  &  attrib.; 
see  cat.  G.  s.  v.  steer  11.   2. 

Taint  <  AF.  teinter  (1409-10) 
f.  teint  pa.  pple.  of  OF.  teindre  to 
dye,  colour  <  L.  tingere  to  tinge, 
steep,  dye,  stain. 

1.  Prffid.  act.  Trans.:  To 
touch,  affect;  to  imbue  vi^ith  some- 
thing of  a  deleterious  nature;  to 
sully.     ME.   — 

II.  Praed.  obj.  &  attrib.  To 
admit  of  being  aH'ected  (with  weak- 
ness).     Ohs. 

Shaks.  Macbeth  V,  iii,  3.  Till 
Byrnam  wood  remoue  to  Dunsinane  I 
cannot  taint  with  F'eare. 

Take  <  ON.  taka    (Sw.   taga). 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense  with  from,  off:  To  carry 
away,  to  remove,  extract,  to  de- 
prive, or  rid  a  person  or  a  thing 
of,  a   1272—  cf.  NED.  s.  v.  take  58. 


II.  Prajd.  obj.  &  attrib. 
(NED.  intr.  for  pass,  with  adv.  or 
advb.  phr.  s.  v.  take  58  f.)  To  be 
capable  of  being  (or  adapted  to  be) 
taken  off,  out,  to  pieces,  etc.  So 
by  extension,  to  take  in  and  out  = 
to  be  capable  of  being  put  in  and 
taken  out;  so  to  take  on  and  off. 
Quot.  1892  =  to  have  the  quality 
of  generally  being  taken  off  (at  a 
particular  time). 

[1669  Sturmy  Mariner's  Mag., 
A  Brass  pair  of  Compasses  .  .  and 
four  Steel  Points  to  take  in  and  out.] 

1867  Jrnl.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Ser. 
ii,  III,  ii  591.  It  all  takes  to  pieces, 
packs  up  easily. 

1892  S't  James  Gaz,,  Yours  [i.  e. 
hair]  takes  off  at  night. 

Tan  <  late  OE.  tannian  (found 
once  in  pa.  ppl.  getanned)  or  else 
<  OF.   tanner. 

I.  Prffid.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  prepare  skins.  OE. — 
(2)  To  make  brown  (the  face  or 
skin).      1530— 

II.  Prsed.    obj.     &    attrib. 
(NED.   intr.   for   refi.)  Of  face 

or  skin:  To  admit  of  being  tanned. 
1884  Illustr.  Land.   News,  One 
advantage    you    swarthy    people  have 
over  us  —  you  don't  tan. 

Mod.  (cf.  Cent.  Die.)  The  leather 
tans  easily. 

Tear  <  OE.  Irran  =  OHG. 
fr-zi'ran,  Goth,  ga-tairan  break, 
destroy. 

I.  Pra^d.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  rend,  pull  apart  or  in 
pieces,  to  make  a  rent  in  OE.  — 
II.  Prajd.  obj  &  attrib.  or 
praed.  attrib.  To  admit  of  being 
torn,  to  have  the  quality  of  rending 
(easily,  etc.). 

Mod.  (cf.  Cent  Die.)  Cloth  that 
tears  readily. 

Wash  <  OE.  wascan  =  OHG. 
wascan.  Sw.  vaska<iO'\:Q\\i.*ivaskayi. 
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I.  Praed.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
sense:  To  apply  a  liquid,  especially 
water,  to  (a  person  or  thing)  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning.  OE.   — 

II.  Prsed  obj.  &  attrib.  Of 
fabrics  and  of  dyes:  To  admit  of 
being  washed  (without  being  spoilt 
or  injured)  or  to  turn  out  (well, 
etc.)  when  washed,  fig.  To  admit  of 
being  put  to  the  proof  (without 
proving  not  genuine)  or  to  turn  out 
genuine,  reliable  when  submitted 
to  trial. 

1798  Jane  Avsr^^i  Northang.  Ahh. 
(1833)  I.  iii  14.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
wash  well;  I  am   afraid  it  will  fray. 

Ch.  Reade  Love  me  Little  X 
(cf.  Cent.  Die).  1  had  no  idea  your 
mousseline-de-laine  would  have  washed 
so  well.  Why,  it  looks  just  out  of 
the  shop. 

Mod.  Colours  that  do  not  wash 
well. 

Jig.  T.  Hughes  Tom  Broivn  at 
Rugby  ii,  2  (cf.  Cent.  Die).  He  has 
got  pluck  somewhere  in  him.  That's 
the  only  thing  after  all  that  will  wash, 
ain't  itV 

J.  Payn  High  Spirits  (Tauchn.) 
.51,  hideed,  he  once  so  far  forgot  him- 
self as  to  inquire  »Whether  it  [i.  c. 
the  tone]  would  washV'> 

Wear  <  OE.  tvericm  =  OHG. 
iverien  (iverren).,  ON.  verja.,  Goth. 
tvasjan  to  clothe. 

I.  Prted.  act.  Note  the  trans, 
senses:  (1)  To  carry  or  bear  on 
the  body  as  a  covering  or  ornament. 
OE.  —  (2)  To  consume  by  frequent 
or  habitual  use,  to  waste  or  impair 
by  rubbing  or  attrition,  to  consume. 
Often  with  away,  off,  out.  ME.  — 

II.  Prsed.  obj.  (1)  Praed. 
obj.  Correspond,  to  sense  1.  i2. 
To  be  impaired  or  diminished 
through  use,  allrilion  or  lapse  of 
time,  to  be  spent  or  consumed. 
2nd  quot.  intemp.  sense,  also  = 
praed.  exist,   (to  disappear). 

17U3    MnxoN  Mech.  Exerc.   183. 
In  short  time  wears  the  outside  of  that 


Corner  to  comply  and  form  with  the 
hollow  of  the  Gouge. 

1834  Marbyat  p.  Simple  cli. 
xxxiv.  38(5.  Peter,  that's  just  tlie  first 
feeling  which  wears  away  after  a  lime. 

(2)  Prajd.  obj.  k  attrib. 
(a)  Corres}).  to  sense  I.  1.  To 
admit  of  being  worn  or  used  (with- 
out being  easily  consumed,  etc)  or 
to  turn  out  (good,  etc.)  when  worn 
(=  used),  fig.  To  admit  of  being 
put  to  the  test  (without  proving 
not  genuine)  or  to  turn  out  genuine, 
etc.  when  tested.  Hence  the  altern- 
ative oscillating  sense  'to  last  or 
hold  out'  (in  course  of  use  or  in 
lapse  of  time)  =  praed.  attrib.,  the 
only  sense  now  salient,  both  in  lit. 
and  fig.  use. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  Cranford  (Tauchn.) 
1.54  And  I  dare  say  lavender  will  wear 
better  than   sea-green. 

fig.  Goldsmith  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field ch  i.  1.  but  such  (jualities  as 
would  wear  well. 

[Maxwell  Gray  The  Reproach  of 
Annesley  ch.  vi,  p.  34.  The  old  rascal 
wears  well.] 

(b)  Corresp.  to  sense  I.  2.  To 
admit  of  being  impaired,  diminished, 
wasted,  etc.  or  to  have  the  quality 
of  (not)  being,  becoming  (easily) 
consumed  or  wasted  =  prted.  obj. 
&  attrib.  or  praed.  attrib. 

Shaks.  Liicrece  I.  560  Though 
marble  wear  with  raining. 

Bunyan  Pilgr.  Progr.  \,  and 
shoes  that  would  not  wear  out. 

Mod.  I  want  a  cloth  that  will 
not  wear. 

(c)  Corresp.  to  sense  I  1 .  To 
have  the  quality  of  (not)  being 
worn  (by  persons),  also  =  praed. 
attrib.  (to  'be  in  fashion). 

Shaks  Alls  Well  I.  i.  172.  Like 
the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which 
wear  not  now. 

Note.  The  mod.  ({uot.  A  want 
a  cloth  that  will  not  wear*  (sense  11 
2  b)  means  practically  the  same  as  »I 
want  a  cloth  that  will  wear*  (sense 
II  2  a)  (cf.  H.  Bradley  The  Making  of 
English,  Lojidon  l'JU6,  1S9). 


CHAPTER  11. 

Etymological  review  of  active  predications  of  direct 
object  in  English. 

In  dealing  with  the  origin  of  a  passive  sense  in  the  active 
form,  we  are  no  doubt  methodologically  justified  in  examining 
separately  each  of  the  categories  into  which  we  have  descript- 
ively divided  this  semological  change.  For,  though  there  is  a 
uniform  all-comprehensive  explanation  of  the  proximate  origin 
of  the  passive  sense,  this  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  its  ultimate 
source.  True,  we  may  here  distinguish  two  leading  principles 
of  etymological  interpretation,  i.  e.  the  reflexive  and  the 
causative  principle.  However,  they  are  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
first  four  or  five  categories,  and  even  in  them  they  do  not  constitute 
the  only  mode  of  explanation.  Besides,  the  descriptive  categories 
established  present  a  very  serviceable  basis  of  division  for  studying 
the  origin  and  the  applicability  of  these  principles. 

The  scheme  of  arrangement  of  our  etymological  study  of  each 
of  the  categories  should  be  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
account  both  for  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  passival  sense  in  the 
active  form  and  for  its  proximate  source.  The  latter  fact  involves 
not  only  an  examination  of  the  factors  that  in  a  secondary  in- 
transitive construction  give  rise  to  the  passival  sense,  but  also  a 
consideration  of  the  forces  that  counteract  their  operation  and 
tend  to  make  the  secondary  sense  appear  as  reflexive  or  intran- 
sitive. But  this  refers  to  the  salience  of  the  passival  and  the  al- 
ternative non-passival  sense,  which  in  its  turn  determines  the  ex- 
tent of  the  several  categories.  Thus  there  are  descriptive  points 
which  are  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  etymological  examination 
that  in  our  opinion  they*  should  hi;  dealt  with  in  connexion  with 
the  latter. 
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A.    Predications  of  direct  object  or  of  reflexivity. 

Ill  tills  category  we  are  concerned  witli  primary  transitive 
verl).s  vvliicli  have  adopted  a  correlative  non-transitive  meaning 
oscillating  between  a  passive  and  a  reflexive  aspect.  But  in  most 
cases,  nay  in  all  instances,  where  a  verb  in  the  active  form  presents 
this  oscillation  there  is  also  an  intransitive  sense  struggling  for 
salience.  Let  us  first  examine  this  phenomenon  as  revealed  in 
our  material. 
Salience  of  The  salience  of  the  intransitive  sense  is  principally  dependent 

an  tntr.     ^j^  Qj-,g  particular  factor.    It  will  be  remembered  that  we  are  here 

SCiXSC 

in  the  presence  of  primary  ti-ansitive  verbs  used  in  a  secondary 
intransitive  construction.  This  circumstance  involves  the  ori- 
gination of  two  conflicting  forces  wliicli  are  the  principal  agencies 
in  bringing  about  an  oscillation  in  the  predicational  aspect  of  the 
verb.  On  the  one  hand  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
primary  transitive  meaning  generally  constitutes  the  predominant 
sense  of  the  verb  regarded  from  the  hearer's  (reader's)  point  of 
view.  Thence  it  follows  that  this  sense  tries  to  make  itself  con- 
spicuous also  in  a  secondary  non-transitive  construction.  If  there 
is  nothing  to  counteract  this  tendency,  then  the  result  will  be  that 
the  verb  in  the  new  construction  assumes  either  a  passival  or  a 
reflexive  aspect  or  else  both.  Thus  one  of  the  forces  that  determine 
the  import  of  the  verb  is  the  associative  influence  exercised  by 
the  primary  sense  of  the  verb. 

On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  verb  in  the 
new  construction  is  dressed  in  the  active  form.  Now  this  form 
is  not  tlie  normal  expression  for  the  passive  or  reflexive  senses. 
The  active  form  is,  instead,  suggestive  of  an  intransitive  meaning, 
and  it  is  therefore  only  natural  that  the  hearer's  (reader's)  con- 
sciousness should  try  to  bring  the  sense  of  the  verb  into  harmony 
with  the  normal  function  of  the  active  form.  But  this  implies 
that  a  non-converted,  i.  e.  intransitive  sense  struggles  for  salience. 
Thus  the  other  force  that  determines  the  predicational  import  of 
the  verb  is  the  associative  Influence  exercised  by  the  form  of 
the  verb  in  the  new  construction. 
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Though  we  admit  that  it  is  this  factor  that  principahy  con- 
ditions the  intransitive  sense,  yet  there  is  also  another  point  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  may  proclaim  that  the 
more  readily  the  primary  transitive  sense  stands  out  as  causative, 
the  more  easily  appears  the  intransitive  consti'uclion  as  involving 
the  correlative  intransitive  sense.  Causative  aspect  implies  an  in- 
transitive meaning-  that  is  turned  into  a  transitive  sense  by  the 
additional  existence  of  a  semological  element  presupposing  a  cause 
or  an  agency  bringing  about  that  the  grammatical  object  is  deter- 
mined by  the  intransitive  signification. 

But  the  semological  contrast  between  a  causative  sense  and 
a  correlative  intransitive  signification  is  a  distinction  that  pervades 
language  to  a  very  large  extent  and  that,  in  fact,  constitutes  an 
important  psychological  category.  Therefore,  if  a  primary  transi- 
tive sense  has  a  distinctly  causative  aspect,  then  its  use  in  a  se- 
condary non-transitive  construction  very  readily  gives  rise  to  the 
correlative  intransitive  sense.  In  short,  we  mean  tliat  the  semo- 
logical contrast  between  causative  and  correlative  intransitive  senses, 
whether  expressed  by  different  morphems  or  not,  exercises  an  asso- 
ciative influence  on  the  predicational  aspect  of  a  verb  used  in  a 
secondary  intransitive  construction  and  strengthens  the  tendency 
to  give  rise  to  an  intransitive  sense  already  induced  by  the 
active  form  of  the  verb.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  operation  of 
the  factors  that  tend  to  lend  a  passival  or  a  reflexive  aspect  to  a 
secondary  intransitive  construction  are  more  strongly  counteracted 
when  the  primary  transitive  sense  readily  appears  as  causative 
than  when  this  is  not  the  case.  But,  apart  from  these  two  factors, 
i.  c.  the  form  and  the  causative  aspect,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
oscillation  towards  an  intransitive  sense  is  in  some  measure  also 
due  to  the  general  tendency  of  morphems  to  oscillate  in  import 
independently  of  form.  In  the  case  of  verbs,  this  is  for  instance 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  verb  in  the  passive  or  the  reflexive 
form  may  assume  an  intransitive  sense  (cf.  Essay  I  p.  32). 

If  we  examine  our  material,  we  can  trace  this  oscillating  in- 
transitive sense  more  or  less  distinctly.  Thus  in  the  verbs  arrange, 
embattle,  form,  when  predicated  of  troops,  we  can  distinguish  the 
intransitive  meaning  'to  take  up  a  position  in  the  field',  and  the 
verbs  exercise,  drill,  predicated  of  tlie  same  kind  of  subject,  may 
involve  'to  perforin  military  exercises'.  The  verbs  lend  and  heije,  when 
used    in    an    intransitive    construction,    may  imply  the  intransitive 
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sense  'to  assume  a  curved  shape,  to  bow'.  The  verbs  berth, 
moor,  Jcccp  (away),  and  toiv,  when  predicated  of  ships,  may  pre- 
sent the  intransitive  import  'to  take  up  a  suitable  position  at 
anchor',  Ho  sail  off  the  wind  or  to  leeward',  'to  enter  a  port  (to 
move  along)  by  towing'.  Such  verbs  as  bisect,  depart,  dissever,  divide 
when  predicated  of  a  way,  sea,  nerves,  etc.,  may  imply  an  intransitive 
sense  of  action,  then  metaphorically  conceived,  i.  e.  "to  become 
separated  into  parts,  to  branch,  ramify'.  When  dissever  and  di- 
vide are  predicated  of  clouds,  persons,  blood,  etc.,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  an  intransitive  sense  involving  real  activity.  We  must 
admit  that  the  verb  cast,  when  predicated  of  the  sea,  may  imply 
an  intransitive  sense,  i.  e.  'to  strike  against',  or  the  like.  We  must 
also  admit  that  such  verbs  as  clench  (clinch),  close,  distort,  draw, 
frounce,  knit,  when  predicated  of  parts  of  an  animate  body,  e.  g. 
hands,  eyes,  teeth,  face,  brows,  forehead,  may  involve  an  intransi- 
tive sense,  i.  e.  only  the  activity  (movement)  performed  by  the 
subject  may  be  salient.  The  same  is  true  of  the  verbs  cleave, 
fold,  close,  loul;  disclose,  open,  and  reopen,  when  employed  in  a 
secondary  intransitive  construction.  The  verbs  chare  and  con- 
vert in  a  non-transitive  use  may  stand  out  intransitively,  i.  e.  'to 
embrace  another  belief  or  religious  faith'.  Also  the  verbs  empty 
and  evacuate,  when  predicated  of  rivers,  may  imply  an  intransitive 
sense,  i.  e.  'to  discharge  its  waters  into'.  The  non-transitive  use 
of  engage  may  involve  an  intransitive  sense  of  action,  i.  e.  'to 
enter  upon  an  action',  but  also  an  intransitive  sense  of  attribution 
'to  come  into  contact  with'.  The  verbs  erect  and  redress,  when 
predicated  of  stalks  or  hair,  may  be  equivalent  to  the  sense  'to 
rise'.  The  non-transitive  sense  of  the  verb  hurt  does  not  only 
mean  'to  be  brought,  to  bring  itself  into  violent  contact  with', 
but  it  also  implies  the  alternative  intransitive  sense  'to  strike  on 
or  against'.  The  verbs  invalid,  list,  matriculate,  outfit,  employed 
in  a  secondary  non-transitive  sense,  may  present  intransitive  mean- 
ings such  as  'to  go  on  the  sick-list',  'to  engage  for  military  ser- 
vice', 'to  enter  one's  name  as  a  member  of  a  college',  "to  buy  an 
outfit'.  The  verb  lay,  when  predicated  of  a  rope,  has  also  an  in- 
transitive sense  of  action,  if  the  movement  only,  performed  by  the 
subject,  is  salient.  And  if  wo  turn  to  the  verb  reinforce,  when 
predicated  of  troops,  the  meaning  may  also  be  interpreted  as  in- 
transitive, i.  e.  'to  procure  reinforcements'. 
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In  the  vorbs  liillierto  considered  llio  intransitive  sense  in- 
volves some  kind  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  sul)ject.  Rut  there 
are  in  our  material  also  several  verbs  wliei-e  tlio  secondary 
iiilransilive  ineanin<jf  is  oscillating'  between  a  sense  of  action  and 
a  sense  of  attribution.  Such  is  the  case  with  verbs  whose  tran- 
sitive sense  implies  'to  bring  into  connexion,  cohesion,  or  mixture 
with  a  thing  (things  or  persons)',  vis.  amalgamate,  bind.  Mend, 
cement,  combine,  commix,  concorporate,  conjoin,  disentang/e^,  en- 
tangle^, incorporate,  inoculate,  intermingle,  intermix,  join,  meddle, 
mell,  meng,  mingle,  mix.  In  these  verbs  the  secondary  intransitive 
sense  oscillates  between  the  sense  of  activity  'to  enter  into  con- 
nexion, cohesion  or  mixture  with'  and  the  sense  of  attribution 
'to  come  into  connexion,  cohesion,  or  mixture  with'.  Thus 
the  non-transitive  sense  of  these  verbs  involves  an  oscillation  be- 
tween a  fourfold  predicational  aspect.  If  the  parts  entering  (or 
coming)  into  connexion,  cohesion,  or  mixture  with  each  other  are 
all  involved  in  the  grammatical  subject,  then  the  predicational 
aspect  becomes  at  the  same  time  reciprocal. 

In  some  verbs  in  our  material  the  intransitive  sense  struggling 
for  salience  seems  to  imply  chiefly  a  sense  of  inactivity.  Such  is 
the  case  with  estrange,  involving  'to  become  alienated  in  feeling' 
materialize  and  reconcile  denoting  'to  get  a  bodily  shape',  'to 
come  into  friendly  relations  with',  convert  in  sense  'to  turn  to 
godliness'.  We  are  here  concerned  with  intransitive  senses  of 
state,  but  it  is  not  entirely  impossible  to  conceive  the  intransitive 
meaning  as  implying  an  element  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
subject,  i.  e.  an  intransitive  sense  of  action  may  be  salient,  e.  g. 
materialise  =  'to  appear  in  bodily  form'.  However,  an  undoubted 
sense  of  inactivity  is  presented  by  the  alternative  intransitive 
import  of  exhibit  when  implying  'to  originate',  consequently  a 
sense  of  existence.  The  secondary  non-transitive  use  of  this  verb 
embraces,  however,  not  only  an  intransitive  sense  or  the  passival 
or  reflexive  meanings  'to  be  manifested',  'to  show  itself,  but  also 
a  passive  sense  of  attribution,  i.  e.  'to  become  manifest',  since  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  import  'to  admit  of  being  seen'.  This  latter 
sense  is  also  distinguishable  in  the  verbs  disclose  and  opten,  which 
both  also  have  the  passival  and  reflexive  meanings  'to  be  brought  to 

*  The  intr.  sense  of  ttie  verbs  disentangle  and  entangle  lias  in  our 
material  been  described  as  a  sense  of  state.  But  with  our  hmilation  of  tlie 
notion  of  state  (cf.  p.  74),  the  sense  'to  come  into  a  disentaii^^eled  or  entangled 
condition'  sliould  rather  be  loolied  upon  as  a  sense  of  attribution. 
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lij?lit',  'to  show  itself.  Again  the  secondary  intransitive  sense  of 
the  verb  chare  may  sometimes  imply  the  elementary  inchoative 
(or  perfective)  verb  of  predication,  i.  e.  'to  become',  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  verb  iivende. 

It  is  evident  that  the  oscillating  intransitive  sense  may  be 
more  or  less  distinctly  salient.  Thus,  in  our  material,  we  have 
not  indicated  such  a  sense  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  arm  and 
clean,  when  predicated  of  ships,  the  verb  cut  as  a  term  in  card- 
playing  or  the  verb  hq)  when  predicated  of  a  pliable  thing.  But 
here  too,  an  intransitive  sense  is  undoubtedly  struggling  for  salience, 
though  it  is  less  distinguishable  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
lap  (cf.  fold).  Thus  in  arm  and  clean  we  may  trace  a  tendency 
to  the  import  'to  take  on  board  ammunition,  etc.',  'to  under- 
take cleaning  work',  and  in  cut  and  lap  it  is  not  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  intransitive  meanings  'to  cease  playing  by 
drawing  an  unfavourable  card',  'to  perform  the  movement  in- 
volved in  lapping'.  In  the  secondary  intransitive  construction 
of  the  verbs  disclose  and  o^Jen,  used  figuratively,  it  seems  difficult 
to  trace  an  intransitive  sense.  In  their  material  use  in  an 
intransitive  construction  the  intransitive  sense  implies  a  sense  of 
action,  which  however  is  combined  with  a  connotation  referring  to 
the  result  of  the  action,  ?'.  e.  'to  perform  an  action  so  as  to  be 
seen',  'to  show  itself,  and  then  'to  become  visible',  'to  be  seen'. 
But  when  the  verbs  are  used  figuratively,  this  connotation  becomes 
the  predominant  sense,  i.  e.  'to  become  visible',  'to  be  seen'.  And 
if  we  here  want  to  trace  also  an  intransitive  or  a  reflexive  meaning, 
this  is  possible  only  by  a.ssuming  that  a  sense  of  activity  metaphoric- 
ally conceived  is  salient.  The  same  is  true  of  exhibit,  which,  how- 
ever, in  quot.  17G8  rather  presents  an  intransitive  sense  of  existence. 
The  relation         If  we  examine  the  semological  relation  between  the  secondary 

briicecn   ^^'/^  jntransitive    sense    and    the    primary    transitive  meaning,  we  shall 
trans,   and  r  j 

intr.  senses,  find    that    in    most    cases   the  latter  readily  enough  stands  out  as 

causative.  This  involves  that  the  intransitive  sense  constitutes  an 
element  in  tlie  transitive  signification,  which  in  addition  implies  a 
transifying  element  indicating  the  subject  as  the  cause  —  whether 
this  presupposes  activity  or  not  —  that  makes  the  object  perform 
an  action,  come  into  a  state,  get  (have)  an  attribution,  etc.,  im- 
plied in  the  intransitive  element.  Thus  the  primary  transitive 
meaning  of  the  verbs  amalyamate,  hind,  blend,  cement,  combine, 
commix,  concorporatt,  conjoin,  disentangle,  entangle,  incorporate, 
inoculate,    etc    (cf.    p.    2;21)  have  distinctly  the  causative  meaning 
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'to  bring  (to  cause  to  coine)  into  combination,  connexion, 
cohesion,  or  mixture  witli  a  thing'.  Tlie  primary  transitive  meaning 
of  verbs  such  as  estrduyc,  materialize,  reconcile,  convert  present 
all  an  equally  salient  causative  aspect,  i.  e.  'to  make  (to  cause  to 
become)  alienated  in  feeling',  'to  bring  into  (to  cause  to  appear  in)  a 
bodily  shape,'  'to  bring  (cause  to  come)  into  friendly  relations  witli', 
'to  cause  to  turn  to  godliness'.  The  transitive  sense  of  the  verbs 
chare,  iivcnde  may  be  described  as  the  elementary  sense  of  causa- 
lity, being  equivalent  to  the  meaning  'to  bring',  'to  cause  to  become 
(come  into)',  just  as  their  intransitive  correspondents  involve  an 
elementary  inchoative  verb  of  predication,  /.  e.  'to  become'  (come  into). 
Less  conspicuous  is  the  causative  aspect  in  the  transitive  sense  of  verbs 
such  as  exhibit,  open,  disclose.  Yet  it  is  traceable,  in  as  much  as  they 
may  be  interpreted  as  involving  'to  bring  (cause  to  come)  to  light'. 

If  we  turn  to  the  transitive  verbs  where  the  secondary  in- 
transitive sense  implies  a  sense  of  action,  the  causative  aspect  is 
in  the  majority  of  cases  distinctly  salient.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
verbs  arrange,  embattle,  form  may  mean  'to  cause  to  take  up  a 
position  in  the  field';  and  the  verbs  exercise  and  drill  may  imply 
'to  cause  to  perform  military  evolutions'.  The  verbs  bend  and  beye 
may  be  interpreted  as  involving  'to  cause  to  bow'. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  nautical  verb  heep  away,  i.  e.  'to  cause 
to  sail  off  the  wind  or  to  leeward'.  A  distinctly  causative  aspect 
is  often  presented  also  by  verbs  such  as  bisect,  depart,  dissever, 
divide,  i.  e.  'to  cause  to  become  separated  into  parts'.  We  must 
admit  the  same  in  the  case  of  tlie  verbs  clench  (clinch),  close, 
open  (eyes),  distort,  draw,  frounce,  Icnit,  at  least  when  their  object 
is  a  movable  part  of  an  animate  body  whicli  constitutes  the 
subject  of  tlie  secondary  intransitive  sense.  We  may  sometimes 
recognize  a  causative  aspect  also  in  such  transitive  verbs  as  cleave, 
fold,  close,  open,  (in  a  material  sense),  and  reopen,  i.  e.  'to  cause 
to  perform  the  movement  involved  in  cleaving,  folding,  closing,  etc' 
A  causative  sense  may  be  salient  also  in  the  verbs  chare,  convert, 
i.  e.  'to  cause  to  turn  to  or  embrace  a  (specified)  religious  faitli'. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  verbs  erect  and  redress,  which  in- 
volve 'to  cause  to  rise',  'to  bring  in  an  erect  position',  and  also 
with  the  verb  liurt,  i.  c.  'to  luring  (to  cause  to  come)  into  con- 
tact with'.  In  the  verbs  emp>ty  and  evacuate  we  may  trace  the 
causative  sense  'to  cause  to  discharge  (its  waters)'.  Also  the 
verbs    enyage    and    lay    (a    rope),    generally    present    a    causative 
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meaning,    i.    e.    'to  cause  to  enter  upon  an  action',   'to  bring  into 
contact  with',  'to  cause  to  twist'. 

There  are,  however,  several  verbs  in  oui*  material  where  the 
primary  transitive  sense,  either  with  diCficully  or  not  at  all,  pre- 
sents a  causative  aspect.  It  is  possible  to  trace  a  causative  sense 
in  liie  verbs  hertli  and  moor  when  they  are  predicated  of  the 
commander  of  a  ship  (which  then  includes  also  the  notion  of 
the  crew).  But  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  verbs  are  predicated 
of  the  crew,  since  they  then  involve  a  connotation  of  particular  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  subject  (letting  down  the  anchor,  etc.).  Again, 
in  the  case  of  tow  a  causative  aspect  cannot  be  a.ssumed,  since  it 
can  hardly  imply  'to  cause  to  move  along  by  toMing'.  AVe  have 
maintained  that  in  the  secondary  non-transitive  use  of  the  verbs 
arm,  clean,  cut,  and  lap  an  intransitive  sense,  though  struggling 
for  salience,  is  not  very  distinctly  prominent.  If  this  is  true,  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  primary  transitive  sense  should  not  easily 
stand  out  as  causative,  since  a  causative  sense  involves  that  the 
correlative  intransitive  meaning  forms  a  constituent  of  its  semolo- 
gical  import.  Also  the  verbs  cast  and  reinforce  (in  a  military 
sen.se)  cannot  be  said  to  present  a  causative  aspect.  The  same  is 
eminently  true  of  the  verbs  invalid,  list,  matriculate,  outfit. 

Thus  we  can  state  that  the  primary  trans,  sense  of  the  verbs  I 
here  considered,  though  involving  a  sense  of  activity,  as  a  rule  also 
may  be  conceived  as  causative.     This  fact  is  of  importance  for  the 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  secondary  intransitive  constructions. 
Salience  of  The    salience    of   the    reflexive   sense  is  principally  dependent 

a  rejl.  sense.  Q^  the  vitality  of  the  primary  transitive  sense  as  compared  with 
the  secondary  non-transitive  signification.  We  may  safely  pro- 
claim that  the  more  predominant  the  transitive  sense  is,  the  more 
readily  does  the  reflexive  sense  appear,  provided  the  subject  is 
capable  of  the  reflexivity  involved  in  the  predicate-verb  or  meta- 
phorically conceived  as  having  this  capacity.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand this  phenomenon.  If  the  transitive  sense  is  the  predomin- 
ant meaning,  i.  e.  the  sense  that  more  readily  than  any  other 
presents  itself  to  our  consciousness  when  the  verb  is  pronounced 
(read),  then  it  follows  that  the  transitive  sense  tends  to  maintain 
itself  also  in  a  secondary  non-transitive  construction.  But  the 
preservation  of  the  transitive  sense  is  here  possible  only  in  the  way 
that  the  secondary  construction  appears  either  as  reflexive  in  import 
or  else  as  passival,  i.  e.  as  a  converted  use  of  the  transitive  meaning. 
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Again,  if  the  transitive  sense  is  only  slightly  predominant 
as  compared  witii  the  import  of  the  correlative  intransitive  con- 
struction, or  if  the  two  constructions  are  of  much  the  same  fre- 
quency, then  the  non-transitive  sense  appears  as  intransitive  and 
does  not  easily  stand  out  as  reflexive  or  as  passival.  Such 
is  no  doubt  generally  the  case,  when  there  is  only  a  slight  chro- 
nological gap  between  the  two  constructions  or  when  the  verb  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  since  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  verb  is  used 
non-transitively,  the  hearer  (reader)  may  even  be  unconscious  of 
the  existence  of  a  correlative  transitive  meaning.  To  take  an  ex- 
ample. The  verb  disaggregate  is  recorded  transitively  since  1828, 
/.  e.  'to  separate  (an  aggregated  mass)  into  its  component  particles', 
and  intransitively  since  1881,  /.  e.  'to  separate  from  an  aggregate'. 
In  view  of  the  slight  chronological  difference  and  the  rare  occurrence 
of  the  verb,  the  secondary  construction  can  hardly  present  a 
reflexive  or  a  passival  aspect. 

It  is  evident  that  it  must  sometimes  be  very  precarious  to 
determine  the  degree  of  vitality  presented  by  a  primary  transitive 
sense  as  compared  with  the  vitality  of  the  secondary  intransi- 
tive construction.  It  is  consequently  equally  precarious  to  decide 
upon  the  existence  of  a  passival  or  a  reflexive  sense  in  such 
a  construction.  In  other  words,  we  can  draw^  no  hard  and  fast 
lines  between  the  case  when  a  secondary  non-transitive  sense 
involves  an  oscillation  between  a  passive  and  a  reflexive  meaning 
and  the  case  when  it  implies  a  purely  intransitive  sense.  Al- 
ready for  this  reason  we  cannot  claim  tliat  our  material  is  either 
exhaustive  or  even  always  correct  in  the  choice  of  examples.  Thus, 
for  instance  the  verb  Iturt,  of  OFr.  provenience,  is  in  its  transitive 
sense  'to  knock,  strike,  dash  (a  thing)  against'  recorded  about  a 
century  earlier  [i.  e.  c  1200)  than  the  correlative  non-transitive 
sense  [i.  e.  1330).  This  latter  presents  no  doubt  the  aspect  of  an 
intransitive  sense  of  action,  i.  e.  'to  strike  on  or  againsf,  'to  enter 
into  violent  contact  with'.  But  the  question  is  if  the  earlier  re- 
corded transitive  meaning  has  sufficient  vitality  to  make  the  in- 
transitive construction  oscillate  towards  also  a  reflexive  or  a  passival 
aspect,  ^.  e.  'to  bring  itself,  to  be  brought  into  violent  contact 
with',  e.  g.  c  1330  Schipes  ,  .  f)at  on  vn-to  to{)er  hurte.  In  our 
material  we  have  assumed  this  oscillation  in  import.  But  per- 
haps this  assumption  is  not  so  well  justified,  since  we  are  concerned 
with    a    foreign    loan-word    which    already  in  its  native  language, 

Sundrn:  Pred.  categ.  and  pred,  change  in  English.  lo 
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i.  e.  0  French,  presented  the  same  intr.  sense  ^  and  since  the 
chronological  gap  between  the  trans,  and  the  intr.  construction 
as  occurring  in  English  is  not  very  considerable.  Thus  we  have  seen 
that  one  of  the  factors  that  condition  the  salience  of  the  reflexive 
sense  is  such  that  the  dimensions  of  the  category  of  semological 
changes  here  involved  cannot  be  determined  with  exactitude. 

However,  the  salience  of  the  reflexive  sense  is  not  only  due 
to  the  vitality  of  the  primary  transitive  meaning.  It  is  also  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  grammatical  subject  and  on  the  frequency  of 
a  truly  reflexive  use  of  the  verb.  In  all  cases  where  we  are  con- 
cerned with  a  truly  reflexive  sense  (involving  a  direct  object),  the 
predicate-verb  presupposes  activity  (or  causality)  on  the  part  of  the 
grammatical  subject.  Therefore,  if  a  transitive  verb  of  activity  is 
used  in  an  intransitive  construction  and  is  predicated  of  a  subject 
capable  of  the  transitive  activity  involved  in  the  verb,  then  the 
sense  may  assume  also  a  reflexive  aspect.  Thus  the  question  about 
the  salience  of  the  reflexive  sense  is  equivalent  to  the  question 
as  to  when  the  grammatical  subject  may  be  considered  as  capable 
of  self-originated  activity  of  the  kind  implied  in  the  predicate-verb 
and  when  it  should  be  conceived  as  metaphorically  capable  of  it. 
Let  us  consider  this  point  as  far  as  it  is  illustrated  by  our  material. 

When  the  grammatical  subject  is  an  animate  body,  it  is 
naturally  conceived  as  capable  of  a  self-originated  activity  congenial 
to  its  nature,  and,  if  the  verbal  sense  implying  such  an  activity  is 
transitive,  it  is  also  conceived  as  capable  of  directing  this  activity 
against  itself,  i.  e.  the  subject  is  then  capable  of  reflexivity.  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  are  presented  by  the  following  verbs  in  our 
material:  arrange,  chare,  convert,  cut,  divide,  draiv  up,  drill,  em- 
battle, engage,  entangle,  estrange,  exercise,  form,  invalid,  iwende, 
join,  list,  materialize,  meddle,  mell,  mingle,  mix,  outfit,  recon- 
cile, reinforce.  Here  belong  also  subjects  denoting  a  collective 
body  or  an  abstractly  conceived  personality,  such  as  'Ghurcir  and 
'State',  predicated  by  concorporate,  or  'Government',  predicated  by 
engage.  Since  a  ship  is  generally  conceived  as  a  personality 
(chiefly  because  including  the  crew),  it  is  looked  upon  as  capable 
of  the  self-originated  activity  involved  in  predicates  such  as  arm, 
berth,  clean,  moor,  toiv. 

Moreover,  as  capable  of  self-originated  activity  consisting  in  not 
very    complicated  movements  and  therefore  also  as  capable  of  re- 

'  cf.  GoDEFROY,  Dictionnaire  de  Vancienne  languc  fran{aise  (du  IX^  au 
XV «  si^cle)  Paris  1880-1902. 
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flexivity,  are  of  course  conceived  movable  parts  of  an  animate 
body  such  as  'brows',  'eyes',  'hands',  'knees',  limbs',  'teeth', 
'face',  etc.  Illustrative  examples  are  presented  by  hend  (heye), 
when  predicated  of  limbs,  knees,  clench,  clinch,  when  predicated 
of  hands,  teeth,  close,  when  predicated  of  eyes,  disentangle, 
when  predicated  of  a  foot,  distort,  when  predicated  of  a  face,  fix., 
when  predicated  of  eyes,  fold,  when  predicated  of  bodies,  limbs, 
fingers,  legs,  frounce,  when  predicated  of  a  face  or  a  forehead,  knit, 
when  predicated  of  brows.  Here  belong  also  conjoin,  predicated 
of  nerves,  draw,  predicated  of  skin,  open  and  louk,  predicated  of 
wounds,  redress.,  predicated  of  hair. 

Since  also  plants  have  life,  they  or  their  parts  such  as  'branch', 
'flower',  'root',  'stalk'  ('shell')  naturally  tend  to  be  conceived  as 
capable  of  self-originated  movement  (of  a  more  elementary  nature) 
and  therefore,  if  the  verb  is  transitive,  as  also  capable  of  reflexiv- 
ity,  which  then  involves  'to  bring  or  put  itself  into  the  movement 
implied  in  the  predicate-verb'.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  pre- 
sented by  verbs  such  as  the  following:  hend,  when  predicated  of 
a  tree  or  a  harvest  (a  collective  notion),  close,  when  predicated  of 
a  flower,  conjoin,  when  predicated  of  roots,  divide,  when  pre- 
dicated of  the  shell  of  a  chestnut,  entangle,  when  predicated  of 
boughs,  erect,  when  predicated  of  stalks,  incorporate,  when  pre- 
dicated of  a  bud,  lap,  when  predicated  of  (the  boughs  of)  a  tree. 

If  we  turn  to  inanimate  bodies,  we  shall  find  that  here 
also  there  are  things  which  may  be  naturally  conceived  as  capable 
of  self-originated  activity  and  consequently  also  of  a  corresponding 
reflexivity.  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  cause  of  the 
activity  involved  is  here  conceived  as  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  just  as  is  the  case  with  animate  subjects  (including 
plants).  Here  belong  subjects  denoting  substances  capable  of  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  or  of  entering  into  a  chemical  association 
or  dissassociation  w4th  other  substances.  Therefore,  w^hen  we  are 
concerned  with  transitive  verbs  meaning  'to  cause  expansion  or 
contraction',  'to  bring  into  (chemical)  association  or  disassociation 
with',  and  when  these  verbs  in  a  secondary  non-transitive  sense 
are  predicated  of  inorganic  or  organic  substances,  then  the  verbs 
readily  assume  a  reflexive  aspect,  i.  e.  the  subject  is  conceived 
both  as  the  cause  and  as  the  object  of  the  veibal  action.  As  ex- 
amples in  point  may  be  adduced:  amalgamate,  predicated  of  a 
metallic  fllm  of  mercury,  hlend,  predicated  of  blood,  commix,  pre- 
dicated   of   element,  iron,  clay,  combine,  predicated  of  acid,  silver. 
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oxide  of  manganese,  divide,  predicated  of  blood,  incorporate,  pre- 
dicated of  water,  salt,  inoculate,  predicated  of  eggs,  intermix,  pre- 
dicated of  water,  meddle,  predicated  of  digested  meat,  mell,  pre- 
dicated of  venom,  meng,  predicated  of  fluids.  Vapours  and  fluids 
are  things  capable  of  expansion  and  of  association  or  dissacocia- 
tion.  When  they  occur  in  such  masses  and  forms  as  have  given 
rise  to  particular  concepts,  e.  g.  'sea',  'river',  'spring',  'cloud',  then  the 
things  involved  may  be  conceived  as  capable  of  self-originated 
activity  of  the  kind  mentioned  and  therefore  also  as  capable 
of  a  corresponding  reflexivity.  As  examples  may  be  given:  con- 
join, predicated  of  springs,  depart,  predicated  of  the  sea,  dis- 
sever, predicated  of  clouds,  divide,  predicated  of  rivers,  join  and 
mingle,  predicated  of  rivers,  empty  and  evacuate  (involving  much 
the  same  as  'join'  and  'mingle'),  predicated  of  rivers,  louli,  predic- 
ated of  waters.  The  activity  is  of  another  nature,  when  cast  is 
predicated  of  the  sea. 

Also  when  the  grammatical  subject  is  incapable  of  every  kind 
of  self-originated  activity,  the  predicate-verb  may  nevertheless  as- 
sume a  reflexive  aspect  by  w^ay  of  a  metaphor  or  by  the  fact  that 
the  origin  of  the  activity  is  not  reflected  upon  (cf.  heye,  lap,  open). 
We  should  restrict  this  assumption  to  such  verbs  as  are  often  pre- 
dicated of  subjects  capable  of  reflexivity.  For  in  this  case  it  is 
only  natural  that,  when  predicated  of  subjects  incapable  of  re- 
flexivity, they  should  by  way  of  a  metaphor  tend  to  present  a 
reflexive  aspect.  Here  belong  close,  disentangle,  open,  reopen, 
when  predicated  of  the  heart.  Other  examples  are:  heye,  predicated 
of  a  spear,  hend,  predicated  of  vows  or  studies,  hlend,  predic- 
ated af  peaks  and  atmo.sphere,  motions,  sounds,  and  voices,  or  of 
sky  and  water,  close,  predicated  of  the  grave,  disentangle,  predicated 
of  thoughts,  fix,  predicated  of  attention  or  prejudices,  meddle, 
predicated  of  words,  perhaps  mcll,  predicated  of  the  rainbow, 
perhaps  intermingle,  when  predicated  of  shadows  and  simshine, 
intermix,  predicated  of  wants  and  affections,  mix,  predicated  of 
beaut3%  mingle,  predicated  of  laws,  incorporate,  predicated  of 
notions,  truth  and  falsehood,  grace  or  shi,  lap,  predicated  of  cloth, 
open,  predicated  of  a  flag  or  of  our  understanding.  To  the  same 
category  may  be  referred  bisect  and  dissever,  predicated  of  a 
way,  or  depart,  predicated  of  sinews. 

It  is  evident  tliat  it  must  often  be  very  difflcult  to  determine 
when  the  subject  should  be  conceived  as  capable  of  self-originated 
activity  of  the  kind  imphed  in  the  transitive  sense  of  the  predicate- 
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verb.  It  is  also  evident  that  it  may  be  equally  precarious  to  de- 
cide as  to  when  a  grauiniatical  subject  incapable  of  reflexivity, 
but  predicated  by  a  verb  otherwise  often  occurring  in  a  truly 
reflexive  sense  and  form,  should  be  assumed  to  be  conceived 
as  having  this  capacity  metaphorically.  For  this  is  a  question 
about  the  frequency  of  the  reflexive  sense  in  individual  verbs  and 
its  analogical  extension  to  combination  with  other  subjects.  We 
can  only  state  that  the  more  frequently  a  verb  occurs  in  a  truly 
reflexive  function,  the  more  readily  does  a  subject  predicated  by  such 
a  verb,  but  incapable  of  reflexivity,  admit  of  being  metaphorically 
conceived  as  capable  of  it,  and  consequently  the  more  easily  ap- 
pears a  reflexive  sense  in  an  intransitive  construction  of  this  verb. 
Tlierefore,  even  if  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  the  primary  tran- 
sitive sense  has  sufficient  vitality  to  maintain  itself  in  an  intran- 
sitive construction,  we  can  draw  no  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  case  when  a  secondary  non-transitive  sense  presents  an  oscillation 
between  a  passival,  a  reflexive,  and  an  intransitive  sense  and  the  case 
when  it  is  oscillating  only  between  a  passive  and  an  intransitive 
signification.  We  are  here  often  concerned  with  almost  imper- 
ceptible degrees  in  the  salience  of  the  reflexive  sense.  It  is  this  fact 
that  in  several  languages  has  led  to  a  functional  extension  of  the 
reflexive  form;  for  also  in  this  morphological  dress  a  verb  may 
present  the  same  oscillation  between  a  passive,  a  reflexive,  and  an  in- 
transitive meaning  as  in  its  active  form.  And  this  extension  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  reflexive  form  has  become  a  regular  passival 
or  a  regular  intransitive  formative,  i.  e.  it  is  employed  to  express 
the  very  meanings  which  often  originate  from  a  reflexive  sense  as 
its  oscillating  alternatives  (cf.  below). 

Thus  also  the  second  factor  that  conditions  the  salience  of 
the  reflexive  sense  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  the  dimensions 
of  cat.  A  very  vague  and  indefinite.  This  vagueness  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  reflexive  aspect  is  in  some  measure  also  depend- 
ent on  individual  linguistic  instinct,  since  the  prerequisites  for  its 
salience  may  not  be  at  hand  to  the  same  extent  in  different  in- 
dividuals. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  distribution  of  our  material 
must  necessarily  sometimes  be  open  to  discussion.  Thus  we  ad- 
mit that,  in  the  case  of  the  material  of  category  A,  there  may  be 
some  instances  where  the  reflexive  sense  is  not  very  salient  or  is 
even  questionable.  Such  is  perhaps  the  case  with  bisect,  depart, 
divide,  drill,  cleave  (cf.  rend,  referred  to  cat.  B)  and  hurt. 
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On  the  other  hand  we  readily  admit  tliat,  if  we  turn  to  the 
other  categories  (B,  C,  D),  there  are  cases  where  the  secondary 
non-transitive  sense  may  stand  out  also  as  reflexive.  This  is  per- 
haps the  case  with  such  verbs  of  cat.  B  as  heap,  when  predicated 
of  avalanches,  pile^  when  predicated  of  ice.  and  attach  (then  me- 
taphorically conceived),  when  predicated  of  'loss'.  As  to  hnit,  when 
predicated  of  veins,  the  sense  should  have  been  indicated  as  also 
reflexive  with  the  same  reason  as  the  sense  of  conjoin,  when  pre- 
dicated of  nerves.  The  same  is  true  of  awend  as  compared  to 
hvende,  which  latter  has  been  referred  to  cat.  A,  But  "at  least 
in  OE.  both  verbs  had  originally  also  a  reflexive  aspect.  More- 
over, if  we  turn  to  cat.  C,  a  reflexive  aspect,  too,  is  perhaps  salient 
in  several  verbs  such  as  cla^),  when  predicated  of  jaws,  concenter 
and  focus,  when  predicated  of  life,  exhaust,  when  predicated  of 
steam,  lere,  when  predicated  of  persons,  lodge,  when  predicated  of 
corn,  sift,  when  predicated  of  falling  snowflakes  and  dust,  heave,  when 
predicated  of  ice.  Also  the  verbs  drain,  filter,  filtrate,  and  per- 
colate, when  predicated  of  a  fluid,  i.  e.  an  element  capable  of  ex- 
pansion, may  perhaps  present  a  reflexive  meaning.  The  same  is  per- 
haps the  case  with  the  verb  illumine,  when  predicated  of  a  town, 
or  overthrow,  when  predicated  of  a  person  (though  the  action  is  in- 
voluntary). We  have  assumed  an  oscillating  reflexive  aspect  in  the 
verbs  arm,  berth,  clean,  moor,  tow,  when  predicated  of  ships.  But 
it  seems  more  difficult  to  trace  a  reflexive  sense  in  the  verbs  careen, 
doclv,  steer,  and  unload,  when  predicated  of  a  ship.  The  verbs 
adjourn,  dismiss,  and  prorogue  are  predicated  of  assemblies  and 
consequently  of  subjects  capable  of  self-originated  activity.  But  since 
Parliament  is  prorogued  by  the  monarch,  and  since  the  adjourning 
of  a  council  and  the  dismissal  of  a  national  assembly  (for  the  time 
being)  is  determined  by  the  president,  they  scarcely  involve  re- 
flexivity.  The  semological  import  of  the  verb  hrealc,  when  pre- 
dicated of  clouds,  is  very  much  equivalent  to  dissever,  when  pre- 
dicated of  the  same  thing.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  verb  we  have 
assumed  the  existence  of  a  reflexive  sense,  but  in  the  former  verb 
a  reflexive  aspect  is  not  easily  salient,  since  the  verb  does  not 
otherwise  occur  in  a  reflexive  meaning.  If  we  turn  to  cat.  D, 
we  should  perhaps  admit  the  salience  of  a  reflexive  sense  in  the 
verbs  dispel  and  disperse,  when  predicated  of  clouds,  or  in  the 
verb  put  forth,  when  predicated  of  a  leaf  or  a  flower,  or  in  evolve. 
Since  the  operating  factors  in  the  formation  of  ice,  clouds,  a  rain- 
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bow,  etc.  do  not  stand  out  clearly  to  our  consciousness,  these 
things  are  perhaps  sometimes  conceived  as  self-originated.  But  if 
so,  the  verb  form,  when  predicated  of  them,  assumes  also  a  re- 
flexive aspect. 

The  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  the  existence  of  a  reflexive 
sense  in  a  secondary  intransitive  construction  is  distinctly  mani- 
fested in  NED.  Its  indication  'intr.  for  refl.'  in  such  cases  seems 
to  have  a  twofold  function,  viz.  to  denote  the  import  of  the  sense 
and  to  intimate  its  etymological  origin.  We  may  at  least  assume 
that  such  is  the  case  with  the  verbs  referred  to  our  category  A, 
but  in  point  of  the  other  categories  where  we  have  not  assumed 
the  existence  of  a  collateral  reflexive  sense,  the  indication  must  ge- 
nerally refer  to  the  etymological  origin  of  the  sense.  Already  a 
cursory  glance  at  our  material  as  revealed  in  cat.  x4,  will  show  that 
the  secondary  sense  of  verbs  with  the  same  semological  structure 
and  presupposing  the  same  subjects,  are  indicated  now^  as  'intr.', 
now  as  'intr.  for  refl.'  Thus,  for  instance,  the  verb  bend,  when 
predicated  of  a  body  or  limbs,  is  qualified  as  'intr.',  but  fold, 
predicated  of  the  same  subject,  is  designated  as  'intr.  for  refl.' 
The  verbs  blend,  meng,  mingle,  and  mix  are  indicated  as  'intr.', 
while  the  synonymous  commix,  meddle,  mell  are  described  as 
'intr.  for  refl.'  The  verb  entangle  is  qualified  as  'intr.',  but  dis- 
entangle, its  negative  correspondent,  as  'intr.  for  refl.'  The  verb 
depart  (in  the  intr.  sense  'to  divide')  is  designated  as  'intr.',  but 
divide,  as  'intr.  for  refl.'  The  verb  redress  is  considered  as  'intr.', 
but  its  semological  relative  erect,  as  'intr.  for  refl.'.  The  verb 
frounce,  predicated  of  a  face  or  a  forehead,  is  described  as  'intr.', 
but  distort,  predicated  of  a  face,  as  'intr.  for  refl.'. 

Thus  we  find  that  NED  cannot  be  considered  as  a  trust- 
worthy guide  as  to  the  salience  of  a  reflexive  aspect  in  verbs 
used  in  a  secondary  intransitive  construction.  Nor  do  we  our- 
self  pretend  to  have  invariably  given  a  correct  semological  cha- 
racterization of  the  verbs,  since  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  with  certainty  upon  the  salience  of  a  reflexive  sense. 

The  occurrence  of  a  collateral  reflexive  form  of  verbs  -which 
are  used  in  the  active  form  in  a  secondary  non-transitive  sense  and 
predicated  of  subjects  capable  of  reflexivity,  is  naturally  a  corrobor- 
ation of  the  salience  of  a  reflexive  sense  also  in  the  latter  case. 
If  we  examine  our  material,  it  will  turn  out  that  the  majority  of 
the  verbs  of  cat.  A  is  in  NED.  recorded  in  a  reflexive  form  pre- 
senting the  same  import  as  the  reflexive  aspect  in  the  secondary  in- 
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transitive  construction.  Yet  we  must  admit  that  tliis  reflexive  form 
is  not  always  predicated  of  the  same  category  of  suhjects  as  occur 
in  the  latter  function  of  the  verb  and  also  that  it  is  not  always  re- 
corded earlier  than  this  function.  The  following  verbs  of  cat.  A  are  by 
NED.  recorded  in  a  reflexive  form:  arm  oneself,  c  1300— a  1612 
(predicated  of  persons);  arrange  oneself,  1830  Gen.  P,  Thompson  £'^e;r. 
I  22(5  .  .  that  the  well-informed  part  of  the  middle  classes  .  .  does  not 
arrange  itself  on  the  side  of  the  reformers;  hend  oneself ,  to  direct  or 
apply  oneself,  1591  Lok  in  Farr"s  S.  P.  I  140  Whilst  in  the  garden  of 
the  earthly  soile  Myself  to  solace  and  to  bath  I  bend.  iSoO  Thackeray 
Pendennis  Lxxi,  To  the  completion  of  which  he  bent  himself  with  all  his 
mind;  berth  oneself,  1667  Pepys  Diary  3u  June,  The 'Henery' ..  berthed 
herself  so  well  as  no  pilot  could  ever  have  done  better;  1673  Cambden 
Sac.  Misc.  27  We  .  .  anchored  againe,  and  birth'd  our  selves  in  our  an- 
choring posture  agreed  on;  hlend  itself,  1863  Geo.  Eliot  Bomola  ui,  405 
It  blent  itself  as  an  exalting  memory  with  all  her  daily  labours;  cast 
oneself,  1330  R.  Brunne,  274,  J)am  to  kest  smertly  to  Jie  assaute;  1611 
Bible  Pref.  %  He  casteth  himselfe  headlong  vpon  pikes;  1832  Tennyson 
Mariana  in  S.  27  Low  on  her  knees  herself  she  cast;  chare  oneself^ 
c  1000  c^DMON  iiutan  698  Ger  de  on  baecling;  c  1205  Lay.  21266,  f)is 
isaeh  Ghildric,  &  gon  him  to  charren;  clean  oweseZ/"  (predicated  of  per- 
sons), 1876  Miss  Braddon  J.  Haggard's  Dan.  ix,  which  was  known 
throughout  Penmoyle  as  'cleaning  oneself;  combine  oneself,  1593  Abp. 
Bancroft  Dangerous  Positions  III,  xvi,  131,  They  haue  combined  them- 
selues  together  into  a  strange  brotherhood;  1853  Kingsley  Hypatia  xxii, 
282,  The  youths  and  maidens  combined  themselves  with  the  gentler  ani- 
mals into  groups;  commix  oneself,  obs.,  1659  Evelyn  Misc.  Writ.  117 
Lest  .  .  a  certain  rabbe  impure  .  .  rabble  enter,  and  commix  themselves 
with  our  citizens;  convert  oneself  (now  obs.),  c  1400  Bon-land  d-  0. 
1153,  I  rede  ])^  f)ou  converle  the  in  hye  .  .;  c  1430  Pilgr.  Lyf  Manhode 
II,  xxiv,  85  Ne  were  it,  {)e  jewes  wolden  come  to  hire,  and  conuerte  hem; 
disclose  oneself,  itself,  (1)  in  a  material  sense,  obs.,  1577  B.  Googe 
Hereshaclis  Hush.  II,  67,  b,  It  [a  rosebud]  discloseth  it  selfe  and  spread- 
eth  abroad.  (2)  in  an  immaterial  sense:  1561  T.  Norton  Calvin's 
Inst.  I  22,  The  faithful  should  not  admit  him  [God]  to  be  any  other 
than  such  as  he  had  disclosed  himself  by  his  word;  1874  Green'  SJwrt 
Hist,  iii,  121,  The  great  league  .  .  at  last  disclosed  itself;  disentangle 
oneself,  1769  Robertson  Chas.  V,  III,  xii,  370  The  Emperor  disentangled 
himself  .  .  from  all  the  affairs  of  this  world;  i860  Tyndall  Glac.  I,  xix, 
135  Two  hours  had  been  spent  in  the  effort  to  disentangle  ourselves 
from  the  crags;  dissever  oneself,  c  1470  Henry  Wallace  VIII,  757,  A 
thousand  archaris  .  .  Disseueryt  thaim  amang  the  iiij  party;  1568  Grafton 
Chron.  II  87,  if  they  had  not  dissevered  themselves;  embattle  oneself, 
c  1450  Louelich  Grail  XIII,  458  Eualach  enbattailled  him  in  the  field. 
1580  North  Plutarch  212,  He  commanded  the  first  Bands  .  .  should  em- 
battle themselves.  1844  Blackw.  Mag.,  LVI,  531,  Another  had  now  slowly 
reared  and  embattled  itself  against  the  .  .  Grescent;  empty  itself,  1555 
Eden   Decades   W.  Bid.  284,  A  branche  of  Nilus  which  emptieth  it  selfe 
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in  owre  sea;  1725  De  F'oe  Voy.  round  World,  306  A  large  river  empties 
itself  into  this  bay;  1800  Tyndall  Glac.  I,  34,  The  river  .  .  empties  itself 
into  the  lake;  engage  oneself  (obs.),  a  1586  Sidney  (J.),  So  far  had  we 
engaged  ourselves  .  .  that  v^^e  listed  not  to  complain;  entangle  oneself, 
1576  Fleming  PanopUe  Ep.  287,  They  iutaugle  themselves  in  the  same  wehbes 
of  woe.  a  1049  Drumm.  of  Hawth.  Irene,  Wks.  173  That  labyrinth 
wherein  they  are  like  to  intangle  and  lose  themselves;  erect  oneself, 
itself,  1646  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  II,  iii,  74,  If  unto  the  powder  of 
Loadstone  or  Iron  we  admove  the  North  pole  of  the  Loadstone,  the  powders 
or  small  divisions  will  erect  and  conforme  themselves  thereto;  1730  A. 
Gordon  Maffei's  Amphit.  93,  The  Charioteers  sometimes  bowed  to  the 
Ground,  then  erected  themselves  on  high;  1774  Goldsm.  Nat.  Hist.  VII, 
49,  The  muscle  .  .  is  capable  of  erecting  itself  on  edge;  1877  Mrs.  Oli- 
PHANT  Makers  Flor.  xiii,  325,  His  weak  frame  erected  itself;  estrange 
oneself,  1494  Fabyan  VII,  644,  The  duke  of  Brytayne  began  to  estrange 
hym  from  the  Kyng;  1606  Holland  Sueton.  91,  but  afterwards  hee  began 
to  estrange  himselfe;  evacuate  itself,  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World 
3J1,  At  the  further  end  of  the  lake,  they  found  that  it  evacuated  itself  into 
a  large  river;  1762  Sterne  Tr.  Shandy  V,  iii,  23,  Such  griefs  evacuate 
themselves  best  by  that  particular  channel;  exercise  oneself,  1549  Latimer 
6th  Serm.  bef.  Edtv.  VI,  161,  Menne  of  Englande  .  .  when  they  woulde 
exercyse  theym  selues  .  .  were  wonte  to  goo  a  brode  in  the  fyeldes  a 
shootynge;  a  1695  WoOD  Life  266,  A  company  of  scholars  .  ,  exercised 
themselves  in  feats  of  arms  .  .;  1838  Prescott  Ferd.  &  Is.  II,  v,  478 
[Ximenes]  exercised  himself  with  fasts,  vigils,  and  stripes;  exhibit  one- 
'"iclf,  1659  Hammond  On  Ps.  xxiv,  6  Annot.  138,  Where  God  hath  pro- 
mised to  exhibite  himself  to  those;  form  oneself,  1736  Lediard  Life 
Marlborough  II  494  The  first  Squadrons  .  .  had  much  ado  to  form  them- 
selves; 1832  Ht.  Martineau  Hilt  rf-  Valley  viii,  126  The  soldiers  formed 
themselves  round  the  waggon;  incorporate  oneself,  1646  H.  Lawrence 
Comm.  Angeles  185,  Incorporate  your  selves  with  that  which  is  good; 
inoculate  oneself,  a  1639  Wotton  in  Beliq.  342.  Pompey  had  one  very 
ignoble  custome,  to  insert,  or  (as  I  may  term  it)  to  inoculate  himself 
into  other  mens  merits  and  praises;  intermingle  oneself,  1712  Steele 
Sped.  No.  272,  Crowds  of  forlorn  Coquets  who  intermingle  themselves 
with  other  Ladies;  iivende  oneself,  a  looo  Boeth.  Metr.  xxii,  123  iEghwylc 
.  .  bine  hrse^e  sceolde  eft  gewendan  in  to  sinum  modes  gemynde;  join 
oneself  ('to'  or  'with'),  obs.,  13 . .  K.  Alts.  4030  He  a  knyght  of  Grece 
slovvgh  .  .  And  joined  him  us  among;  a  1400—50  Alexander  1284,  He.  . 
loynes  him  to  losaphat  .  .;  1611  Bible  Acts  viii,  29,  Then  the  Spirit  saide 
vnto  Philip,  Goe  neere,  and  ioyne  thy  selfe  to  this  charet;  lap  itself,  1569 
Newton  Cicero's  Olde  Aye  38  a,  The  vine  .  .  lappeth  it  selfe  fast,  to 
what  soever  it  commeth  neare;  list  oneself,  1643  Declar.  Comm.  Feb. 
Irel.  62  Who  .  .  have  lysted  themselves  in  the  Lord  Dillons  Troupe; 
1702  Sedley  Grumbler  HI,  i,  233,  Brillon  had  hsted  himself  a  soldier; 
materialise  oneself,  1885  Whittier  Pr.  Wks.  II,  314,  A  Newbury  mi- 
nister .  .  rode  .  .  over  to  Hampton  to  lay  a  ghost  who  had  materialized 
himself;    meddle    oneself,  obs.,  c  1384  Chaucer  H.  Fame  III  ioi2,  We 
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wil  niedle  us  eche  will)  other  .  .;  niatifj  onesdf  (predicated  of  per- 
sons, 'to  have  sexual  intercourse  with'),  a  900 — a  1300;  mingle 
itself,  1725  De  Foe  Voy.  round  World  258,  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
how  the  sound  [of  falling  water],  crossing  and  interfering,  mingled  itself; 
1856  Kane  Arct.  Expl.  I,  xxix,  384,  The  renewed  chorus  mingling  itself 
sleepily  in  my  dreams  with  school  boy  memories;  mix  oneself  (pre- 
dicated of  persons,  'to  associate  with'  1535,  1791—);  moor  oneself, 
1614  Raleigh  Hist.  World  V,  i,  331,  They  therefore  not  only  mored 
themselves  strongly  by  their  Anchors  .  .;  outfit  oneself,  1872  C.  King 
Mountain.  Sierra  Nev.  v,  94,  I  outfitted  myself  with  a  pack-horse  .  .; 
reconcile  oneself,  1535  Goverdale  Tohit  viii,  4,  These  thre  nightes  wil 
we  reconcyle  oure  selues  with  God;  1675  H.  Nevile  tr.  Machiavellfs 
Prince,  207,  The  Ursini  reconciled  themselves  to  him  .  .;  1819  Shelley 
Cenci  I,  i  36  Thou  mightes  .  .  reconcile  thyself  with  thine  own  heart 
And  with  thy  God;  redress  oneself,  itself,  c  1374  Ghauceu  Troijlus 
II  920,  Right  as  floures  .  .  stoupen  in  hire  stalk  lowre,  Redressen  hem 
a-yen  Joe  sonne  bryght;  c  1450  Merlin  328  As  soone  as  the  spere  was 
spente  the  kynge  Boors  redressed  hym  in  his  sadell;  1727—41  Chambers 
Cycl.  s.  V.  Redressing,  Trees  and  other  plants  have  a  natural  faculty  of 
redressing  themselves,  when  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  no  reflexive  form  of  the  correlative  tran- 
sitive sense  has  been  recorded  by  NED.  in  the  case  of  a  great 
number  of  verbs  of  our  category,  viz.  amalgamate,  heye,  hind, 
bisect,  cement,  cleave,  clench,  close,  concorporate,  conjoin,  cut  out, 
depart,  distort,  divide  (in  senses  I,  1,  2),  draw,  drill,  fix,  fold, 
frounce,  intermix,  invalid,  Jceep  (away),  Tcnit  (of  brows),  lay  (of 
a  rope),  louh,  matriculate,  reinforce.  To  begin  w4th,  it  should  be 
observed  that  a  reflexive  form  of  these  verbs  may  have  occurred, 
though  it  has  not  been  recorded  in  NED.  Thus,  for  instance, 
heye  and  fold  are  in  OE.  met  with  in  a  reflexive  form,  the  latter 
predicated  of  a  thing,  the  former  of  a  person,  and  fold  may  also 
in  NE.  appear  in  a  refl.  dress,  e.  g.  Exon  lOO  (B.— T.)  Bygdest  6u  de 
for  haeledum.  Ps.  Th.  49,  5  (B.— T.)  {)a3t  he  hine  fealde  swa  swa  boc 
(=  that  it  folded  itself  like  a  book).  Next,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  we  are  here  concerned  with  verbs  whose  subjects  are  gener- 
ally capable  of  reflexivity  and  that  therefore  their  use  in  a  reflexive 
form  or  at  least  in  a  reflexive  sense  would  not  involve  a  devi- 
ation from  the  morphological  or  semological  structure  of  the 
English  language.  Lastly,  be  it  noticed  that  the  secondary  non- 
transitive  sense  mostly  implies  an  intransitive  sense,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  primary  transitive  sense  stands  out  as  causative. 
But  in  English  the  semological  contrast  between  a  causative  sense 
and  its  correlative   intransitive  meaning  became  in    course  of  time 
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more  and  more  often  expressed  by  the  same  verb.  In  fact,  this  phe- 
nomenon grew  so  common  that  at  least  in  the  NE.  period  we  may 
consider  it  a  constructive  or  a  semological  law  that  a  verb  with  a 
causative  aspect  may  also  be  used  in  a  correlative  intransitive  sense. 
But,  if  so,  a  secondary  non-transitive  use  of  a  verb  may  very  well 
be  due  to  this  law  also  in  the  case  when,  owing  to  particular 
factors,  the  import  is  oscillating  towards  a  reflexive  or  a  passive 
aspect.  But  this  implies  that  a  reflexive  form  of  such  verbs  need  not 
have  existed  before  their  intransitive  use,  though  the  latter  involves 
also  a  reflexive  sense.  The  more  conspicuous  the  causative  aspect, 
the  more  likely  is  this  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  salience  of 
the  reflexive  sense  may  later  occasionally  call  forth  also  a  reflexive 
form,  01-  rather,  the  latter  form  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
subject  is  capable  of  the  reflexivity  presupposed  by  the  predicate- 
verb.  Therefore,  when  the  reflexive  form  is  in  NED.  not  rarely 
recorded  later  than  the  intransitive  function,  this  may  very  well 
be  due  to  the  fact  mentioned  and  not  to  incompleteness  in  the 
material. 

Thus  we  find  that  absence  of  a  collateral  reflexive  form  is  no 
proof  of  the  absence  of  a  reflexive  sense  in  an  intransitively  employed 
verb.  The  only  reliable  criteria  of  the  existence  of  a  reflexive 
sense  dressed  in  the  active  form,  are  the  predominance  of  the 
primary  transitive  sense  and  the  capability  of  reflexivity  presented 
by  the  grammatical  subject. 

As    was    the    case  with  the  reflexive  sense,  so  in  the  case  of  Salience  of 
the    passive    meaning    its    salience    in    secondary   intransitive  con-    ^  passive 

SC7tSC  ^   its 

structions  is  principally  dependent  on  the  vitality  of  the  correlative  proximate 
transitive  sense,  and  for  reasons  already  mentioned.  This  is  tant-  origin. 
amount  to  saying  that  the  proximate  origin  of  the  passival  sense 
is  conditioned  by  the  vitality  of  the  transitive  meaning.  But  since 
the  factor  that  principally  conditions  both  the  reflexive  and  the 
passive  aspect  is  the  same,  we  may  here,  too,  proclaim  that  the 
more  predominant  the  vitality  of  the  transitive  sense  as  com- 
pared with  the  frequency  of  the  intransitive  construction,  the 
more  readily  does  the  passival  sense  appear,  or  vice  versa.  This  im- 
plies also  that,  when  a  secondary  intr.  construction  that  originally 
stood  out  as  also  reflexive  or  passival  has  attained  great  currency, 
the  salience  of  these  senses  must  abate  or  perhaps  even  be  sup- 
pressed. This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  verbs  adduced  in 
cat.  A.     In   other  words,  in  the  earlier  records  of  the    intransitive 
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use  of  such  verbs  the  passive  and  reflexive  senses  are  generally 
more  salient  than  in  the  later  records,  where  they  sometimes  may 
even  be  questionable. 

The  passival  sense  involves  the  existence  of  an  agential  ele- 
ment. Therefore  the  difference  between  the  oscillating  reflexive 
and  passive  meanings  is  in  fact  not  very  considerable.  In  both 
cases  the  grammatical  subject  is  conceived  as  the  object  of  an 
action.  But  the  discrepancy  is  that  the  agency  (including  the 
cause)  ot  this  action,  i.  e.  the  logical  subject,  is  conceived  as 
emanating  in  one  case  from  the  grammatical  subject  itself,  in 
another  case,  from  a  source  outside  it.  Thus  the  oscillation  be- 
tween the  reflexive  and  the  passival  aspect  implies  an  oscillation 
in  the  idea  as  to  the  factor  that  constitutes  the  agency  of  the 
verbal  process.  Again  this  oscillation  as  to  agential  element  is 
dependent  on  the  context,  i.  e.  the  nature  of  the  granmiatical  sub- 
ject and  of  the  predicate-verb. 

The  context  may  be  such  that  no  passival  sense  may  originate. 
If  so,  the  import  of  the  secondary  intransitive  construction  oscillates 
only  between  a  reflexive  and  an  intransitive  sense.  As  examples  in 
point  may  be  adduced  the  following  instances:  clothe,  (1)  trans.,  to 
dress,  OE. —  (2)  reflexive  (or  intr.)  sense,  e.  g.  i39o  Gower  Conf. 
I,  14  Tlie  tresor  .  .  Whereof  the  pouer  shulden  clothe  And  ete,  drinlie 
and  house  bothe;  confine,  (1)  trans.,  to  keep  within  bounds,  to 
limit,  restrict,  fig.  1597,  to  confine  oneself  to,  1649—  (2)  refl.  or 
intr.  sense,  to  restrict  one's  action,  attention,  etc.,  to,  to  keep  to, 
ohs.,  1643  Sir  T.  Browne  Pseud.  Ep.  IV,  v,  187  Children  .  .  permitted 
the  freedome  of  both  [hands],  do  oft  times  confnie  unto  the  left;  dis- 
port, (1)  trans.,  to  divert  (from  sadness,  etc.),  to  amuse,  ohs., 
c  1374—1665,  to  disport  oneself,  c  1385 —  (2)  refl.  or  intr.  sense, 

to  amuse,  enjoy  oneself,  etc.  1480  Gaxton  Chron.  Eng.  ccxiiii,  287 
The  emperour  .  .  come  in  to  englond  to  kyng  Henry  with  hym  to  speke 
and  to  disporte;  divorce,  (1)  trans.,  to  separate  by  divorce  from, 
1494—,  to  divorce  oneself  from,  1593 —  (2)  refl,  or  intr.  sense, 
e.  g.  1(143  Milton  Divorce  I.  iv,  Tlie  reasons  which  now  move  him  to 
divorce  are  equal  .  .;  dress,  (1)  trans.,  to  arra}^,  attire  with  suitable 
clothing,  c  1400 — ,  to  dress  oneself,  1641—  (2)  refl.  or  intrans. 
sense,  to  dress  oneself^  to  put  on  clothes,  etc.,  e.  g.  1703  Rowe 
Ulyss.  Prol.  15,  They  .  .  Dress'd  at  Her,  danc'd  and  fought;  emhathe, 
(1)  trans.,  to  bathe,  dip,  1593—,  emhathe  oneself,  1593 —  (2)  refl. 
or  intr.  sense,  1817  Coleridge,  She  dare  .  .  emhathe  in  heavenly  light; 
ensconce,  (1)  trans.,  to  shelter  within  or  behind  a  fortification;  also 
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fig.,  obs.,  1590— a  1734,  io  ensconce  oneself,  also  fig.,  ohs.,  1590 
1678  (2)  refl.  or  intr.  sense,  obs.,  e.  g.  1663  Butler  Hudibras  I,  iii 
416,  The  Fort  where  he  enscons'd;  entwine,  (1)  trans.,  to  twine  or 
twist  together,  10 16 —  (2)  refl.  or  intr.  sense,  e.  g.  1663  Bp.  Patrick 
Parah.  Pilgr.  xiii,  92  There  they  entwine  in  the  dearest  embraces; 
exert,  (1)  trans.,  to  bring  into  active  operation,  1681 — ,  to  exert 
oneself,  1736 —  (2)  refl.  or  intr.  sense,  obs.,  e.  g.  a  1749  Philips 
Pastorals  V,  To  try  How  art  exerting,  might  with  nature  vie;  1799 
Mackintosh  Law  Nat.  &  Nations  I  363,  Other  men  have  exerted  to 
disguise  .  .;  fend  (1)  trans.,  to  defend,  a  1300—,  to  fend  oneself, 
c  1330 —  (2)  refl.  or  intr.  sense,  e.  g.  1573  Satir.  Poems  Reform. 
XL,  196,  How  the  suld  fend  from  furie  and  their  fead;  hide,  (1)  trans., 
to  conceal  c  897—,  to  hide  oneself,  c  897—  (2)  refl.  or  intr.  sense, 
e.  g.  c  1330  R.  Brunne  Chron.  Wace  8864,  On  hef)  and  hilles  to  hyde 
in  hulk,  c  1420  Chron.  Vilod.  st.  808  Where  ever  he  satte,  stode,  or 
liude;  indulge,  (1)  trans.,  to  gratify  by  compliance,  etc.  1660 — , 
to  indulge  oneself  in,  1659 —  (2)  refl.  or  intr.  sense,  to  gratify 
oneself,  to  take  one's  pleasure  in,  c.  g.  1706  Estcourt  Fair.  Examp. 
V.  i,  ,58,  While  my  transported  Soul  indulges  on  the  Thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  context  may  be  such  as  to  favour 
alike  the  idea  that  the  agency  is  the  grammatical  subject  itself 
or  that  it  is  another  force.  Let  us  discuss  some  illustrative  ex- 
amples in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  agency  when  it  may  be 
other  than  the  grammatical  subject. 

The  alternative  agency  may  be  conceived  as  implying  a  fairly 
definite  person  (or  collectivity  of  persons).  This  is  the  case  with 
verbs  such  as  arrange,  draiv  up,  embattle,  form,  when  they  are 
predicated  of  troops.  Since  the  idea  of  a  troop  also  may  include 
its  commander,  the  grammatical  subject  is  evidently  capable  of 
self-originated  activity  of  the  kind  here  involved,  and  therefore  the 
sentence  tends  to  assume  a  reflexive  aspect  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  commander  need  not  be  included  in  this  notion,  i.  e., 
in  predications  here  concerned,  the  idea  of  the  troop  (army) 
as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  leader  may  be  salient. 
When  so,  the  verb  presents  a  passival  meaning.  The  same 
reasoning  is  applicable  to  drill  and  exercise,  when  predicated  of 
troops.  An  equivlent  reasoning  may  also  be  applied  to  the  nau- 
tical verbs  arm,  berth,  clean,  Ixcep  (away),  moor,  tow,  predicated 
of  ships.  For,  as  the  crew  may  constitute  a  semological  element 
in  the  idea  of  a  ship,  the  subject  may  be  conceived  as  capable  of 
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reflexivity,  and  if  so,  the  verbs  present  a  reflexive  aspect.  But  if 
the  idea  of  the  ship  as  being  under  the  control  of  the  crew  be- 
comes saHent,  then  they  assume  here  a  passive  meaning. 

Take  further  such  verbs  as  invalid,  list,  matriculate,  outfit. 
When  these  verbs  are  employed  in  a  secondary  non-transitive 
sense  predicated  of  persons,  we  are  concerned  with  subjects  capable 
of  such  a  reflexivity  as  is  implied  in  the  predicate-verbs,  and  the 
latter  tend  therefore  to  present  a  reflexive  aspect.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  a  reflexive  form  favours  the  origination  of  the  idea  that 
somebody  else,  e.  g.  the  physician,  the  military  or  university 
authorities,  or  the  seller,  is  the  agent  of  the  action  of  which  the 
grammatical  subject  is  the  ^patiens'  when  the  sense  is  reflexive. 

In  other  instances  the  agency  outside  the  grammatical  subject 
may  be  a  definite  individual.  This  is  the  case  when  movable  parts 
of  an  animate  body  (e.  g.  limbs,  eyes,  brows,  foot,  face,  hands, 
etc.)  are  predicated  by  verbs  such  as  hend,  heye,  close,  disentangle, 
distort,  fix,  fold,  frounce,  knit.  Since  the  movements  performed 
by  these  parts  are  generally  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual concerned,  this  idea  becomes  easily  salient,  and,  when  so, 
the  verbal  import  stands  out  as  passival.  But  if  this  idea  does 
not  present  itself,  then  parts  of  an  animate  body  are  conceived 
as  independent  entities,  and  the  verbal  sense  assumes  a  reflexive 
aspect. 

In  general,  however,  the  alternative  agency  is  of  non-personal 
nature  or  it  may  involve  a  co-operation  of  personal  or  non-personal 
factors.  As  examples  of  the  latter  case  may  be  considered  the  verbs 
convert  and  engage,  predicated  of  persons  in  sentences  of  the  following 
type:  1557  Likewyse  ioye  shal  be  in  heauen  ouer  one  sinner  that  con- 
uerteth.  a  1667  If  we  engage  into  a  large  Acquaintance  .  .  we  set 
open  our  gates  to  the  hivaders  .  .  1796  The  nation  again  engaged  in 
debt.  1848  The  government  engaged  in  war  with  the  United  Provinces. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  quotation  the  idea  may  present  itself  that 
the  conversion  was  brought  about  by  the  subject  itself,  but  equally 
easily  that  it  was  due  to  the  operation  of  preachers  or  to  some  ex- 
perience. In  the  case  of  the  other  quotations  the  fact  of  being 
engaged  with  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  or  in  war,  or  even 
in  debt  may  be,  but  need  not  be  conceived  as  due  to  the  will 
of  the  grammatical  subject.  The  idea  may  originate  that  it  is 
due    to  other  persons  (nations)  and  to  the  force  of  circumstances. 

The  alternative  non-personal  agency  is  mostly  of  a  more  or  less 
indefinite    nature.     It    is    generally    the    force  of  circumstances  or 
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chance,  when  a  personal  subject  is  predicated  l)y  vci'bs  such  as  cut 
(in  card-playing),  divide,  entangle,  estrange,  meddle,  mell,  mingle^ 
mix.  When  the  grammatical  subject  is  non-personal,  the  non-per- 
sonal agency  is  generally  represented  by  the  forces  of  nature  except 
in  the  case  of  movable  parts  of  an  animate  body.  Sometimes  a  spe- 
cified kind  of  this  force  may  be  prominent.  Thus,  when  redress  is 
predicated  of  hair,  the  agency  may  be  conceived  as  being  some 
affect,  and  when  hcnd  is  predicated  of  a  tree,  the  operating  factor 
is  the  wind.  The  agency  may  be  represented  both  by  the  forces 
of  nature  and  a  curative  remedy,  when  louk  is  predicated  of 
'wounds'.  Mostly,  however,  it  is  only  indefinite  forces  of  nature 
that  stand  out  as  the  operating  agency.  This  is  the  case  when 
plants  or  their  parts  are  predicated  by  such  verbs  as  close  (of 
a  flower),  conjoin  (of  roots),  divide  (of  a  shell),  entangle  (of  bows), 
erect  (of  stalks),  incorporate  (of  a  bud),  lap  (of  boughs).  Also 
when  verbs  are  predicated  of  inanimate  bodies  capable  of  such 
reflexivity  as  is  involved  in  the  predicate-verbs,  the  alternative 
agency  is  generally  represented  by  the  forces  of  nature,  though 
sometimes  —  in  the  case  of  chemical  combination  —  also  by  the 
experimentator.  Here  belong  such  verbs  as  amalgamate,  Mend, 
commix,  combine,  divide,  incorporate,  inoculate,  intermix,  meddle, 
mell,  meng,  mingle.  When  such  inanimate  entities  as  'clouds', 
'rivers',  'springs',  'seas'  are  predicated  by  verbs  such  as  cast, 
conjoin,  divide,  join,  mingle,  dissever,  depart,  louJc,  open,  empty, 
evacuate,  then  also  in  this  case  the  alternative  agency  is  repre- 
sented by  the  forces  of  nature. 

When  we  are  concerned  with  immaterial  subjects,  the  al- 
ternative agency  may  be  of  various  nature,  yet  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  just  mentioned.  Thus  when  'vows'  or  'wishes'  are  pre- 
dicated by  hend  or  when  'idea'  is  predicated  by  mix,  the  alter- 
native agency  may  be  conceived  as  being  the  person  to  whom 
these  immaterial  entities  belong.  Likewise,  when  'displeasure'  is 
predicated  by  disclose,  the  agency  may  appear  to  be  the  person(s) 
concerned.  The  same  is  the  case  when  'prejudices'  are  predicated 
by  fix  or  when  'notions'  are  qualified  by  incorporate.  The  force 
of  circumstances  or  chance,  fate.  Providence,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  agency  in  the  following  sentences  where  iivende  and  mix  are  pre- 
dicate-verbs: 1171  Hit  iwendeS  from  uuele  to  gode.  1632  0  divine  counsel! 
that  so  rare  a  beauty  Should  mix  with  wisdom.  Again  in  the  follow- 
ing instances  with  mingle  and  open  as  predicate-verbs,  the  agency 
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may  be  conceived  as  being  the  forces  of  nature:  1709  before  his 
Understanding  opens  enough  to  let  him  into  the  Reason  .  .  of  the  Rules. 
1800  hi  nature,  mechanical  and  molecular  laws  mingle,  and  create  ap- 
parent confusion. 

When  an  adjunct  has  been  expressed  that  may  be  conceived  as 
the  cause  or  the  agency  of  the  verbal  action,  the  passival  aspect 
generally  appears  more  readily.  But  on  the  other  hand  this  adjunct 
does  not  preclude  the  grammatical  subject  from  being  conceived 
as  the  agency,  since  the  adjunct  may  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
stituting only  the  instrument  or  the  cause  of  the  activity  of  the 
grammatical  subject  or  else  as  involving  some  other  kind  of  ad- 
junct. Consequently  it  does  not  prevent  the  origination  of  a 
reflexive  or  even  an  intransitive  sense.  As  examples:  1398  Fo?- 
tendernes  the  lymmes  of  the  chylde  maye  .  .  bende  and  take  dyvers 
shapes,  a  1225  Ghear  ananriht,  J)9et  te  ocire  chearren  purh  pe.  1742 
Thoughts  disentangle  passing  o'er  the  Up.  1628  A  Bird  .  .  By  struggling 
more  entangles  in  the  Gin.  1049  Perswading  the  King,  that  Foreign 
Princes  estranged  from  him  .  .  for  some  apprehejisions  .  .  1724  My 
wound  opened  again  ivith  riding.  1850  The  little  flag  .  .  opened  once 
more  to  the  breeze. 

From  what  precedes  it  is  evident  that  the  passive  sense  may 
be  more  or  less  salient  and  that  in  individual  cases  it  must  often 
be  very  precarious  to  decide  upon  its  existence.  Therefore  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  a  passive  sense  may  sometimes  be  quest- 
ionable in  the  examples  given  in  our  material.  But  this  is  of 
small  importance.  For  the  chief  point  is  to  have  stated  its  exist- 
ence in  congenial  cases  and  its  nature  of  presenting  various  de- 
grees of  salience  and  also  to  have  indicated  the  factors  that  con- 
dition this  phenomenon. 

If  we  turn  to  NED.,  we  shall  find  that  there  the  passive 
aspect  of  the  verbs  adduced  in  cat.  A.,  is  very  seldom  recognized 
in  the  general  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  non-transitive  sense. 
As  already  pointed  out,  the  secondary  non-transitive  use  of  these 
verbs  is  by  NED.  generally  described  as  'intr.  for  refl.'  or  else  as 
Mntr.'  Only  in  the  case  of  cut,  drill.,  and  outfit  a  passive  sense 
is  acknowledged.  Thus  cut  is  indicated  as  'intr.  for  passive', 
and  drill  and  outfit  are  described  as  'intr.  for  refl.  or  passive'. 
But  the  passival  aspect  of  these  verbs  is  no  more  conspicuous 
than  that  of  at  least  the  vast  majority  of  the  verbs  quoted  in 
our  material.  However,  if  we  turn  to  the  meanings  given  in  NED. 
to  illustrate  the  import  of  the  verbs,  we  shall  find  that  the  passive 
sen.se  is  more  often  recognized  (cf.  NED.). 
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The  extent  of  the  category  of  semological  changes  with  which  Extent  and 
we  are  here  concerned,  is  very  vague  and  indefinite.  We  have 
shown  tiiat  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  factors  that 
condition  the  saHence  of  a  passive  and  a  reflexive  meaning.  These 
factors  are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  draw  hard  and  fast 
lines  between  the  present  category  and  the  other  categories  of  semo- 
logical change  implying  the  sahence  of  a  passive  sense,  esp.  Cat. 
C.  They  are  also  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  our  category  and  the  case  when  the  change 
of  meaning  involves  an  oscillation  between  a  reflexive  and  an  intran- 
sitive sense  or  only  an  intransitive  aspect.  An  examination  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  passive  sense  in  the  active  form  has  to  chro- 
nicle the  fact  that  this  sense  in  this  morphological  dress  is  ge- 
nerally only  an  element  in  an  oscillating  semological  whole  that 
also  comprises  elements  of  other  semological  types.  It  has  to 
state  the  vagueness  of  the  dimensions  of  the  categories  into  which 
the  semological  change  may  be  descriptively  divided,  and  it  has 
to  indicate  the  factors  that  condition  this  vagueness.  It  can 
therefore  never  claim  to  be  based  on  an  exhaustive  material,  unless 
exhaustiveness  refers  to  a'  basis  large  enough  for  studying  the 
semological  change  in  question. 

All  these  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  material 
is  judged  of,  presented  in  cat.  A  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  also 
in  the  other  categories.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  free  from  mis- 
takes in  distributing  our  material  among  the  various  categories.  Nor 
do  we  claim  to  have  exhaustively  recorded  all  such  verbs  given 
in  NED.  as  may  be  considered  to  imply  the  semological  change 
we  are  concerned  with.  To  stick  to  cat.  A,  they  are  certainly 
more  numerous  than  is  indicated  by  our  material.  But  an  ex- 
haustive enumeration  of  them  (in  itself  scarcely  possible)  would 
have  considerably  increased  the  dimensions  of  our  material  without 
adding  anything  to  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  semological 
phenomenon  it  involves.  Lastly^  we  admit  that  our  choice  of  verbs 
is  to  some  extent  arbitrary,  though,  if  so,  this  has  generally  been 
unintentional.  But  in  spite  of  these  shortcomings  —  cliiefly  con- 
ditioned by  the  nature  of  our  subject  —  our  material  is  no  doubt 
sufficient  for  an  examination  of  the  semological  phenomenon  itself 
and  perhaps  also  for  giving  a  fairly  approximate  idea  of  its  relative 
extent  in  the  various  periods  of  the  English  language. 
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An  examination  of  our  material  will  show  that  the  frequency 
of  the  semological  change  represented  by  category  A.  was  different 
in  different  epochs.  The  vast  majority  of  our  examples  are  from 
the  NE.  period.  The  largest  number  of  these  constitute  such 
verbs  as  have  originated  in  the  NE.  period  or  such  whose  corre- 
lative and  primary  transitive  sense  sprang  into  existence  in  that  epoch. 
The  instances  are:  amalgamate,  berth,  bisect,  clean  (15th  c),  clench, 
combine  (15th  c),  commix  (15th  c),  concorporate,  cut  (in  card- 
playing),  disclose  (15th  c),  disentangle,  distort,  drill,  empty  ^engage, 
entangle,  erect,  estrange,  evacuate,  exhibit,  fix  (15th  c),  incor- 
porate, inoculate,  intermingle  (15th  c),  intermix,  invalid,  keep 
[atvay],  lay  (15th  c),  materialise,  matriculate,  mix  {Xftih  c),  moor, 
outfit,  reinforce,  reopen.  A  considerable  number  is  represented  by 
such  verbs  as  either  originated  in  the  ME.  epoch  (before  c  1450) 
or  else  at  that  time  assumed  the  transitive  sense  that  is  the 
starting-point  for  the  origination  of  the  oscillating  non-transitive 
sense  in  NE.  The  instances  are:  arm,  arrange,  bind,  cement, 
conjoin,  divide,  draw,  embattle,  exercise,  form,  frounce,  join,  knit,' 
lap,  mingle,  reconcile,  tow.  Our  material  does  not  offer  any  ex- 
ample of  the  case  when  the  prim.Mry  transitive  sense  is  of  OE. 
date,  but  the  correlative  non-transitive  sense  of  NE.  origin. 

Examples  of  the  same  semological  change  taking  place  in  the 
ME.  period  are  not  very  numerous  in  our  material.  We  may 
here  distinguish  between  such  verbs  as  originated  in  the  ME.  period 
or  then  assumed  the  primary  transitive  sense  and  such  whose 
transitive  sense  is  of  OE.  date.  Examples  of  the  former  case  are: 
bend,  cast,  close.,  convert,  depart,  dissever,  hurt,  meddle,  mell, 
redress.     Examples  of  the  latter  case  are:  blend,^  cleave,  fold. 

Lastly,  as  OE.  examples  of  the  semological  change  in  question 
we  have  adduced  only  five  verbs,  i.  e.  chare,  iwende,  louk,  meng, 
open.  But  here  belongs  also  beye,  though  in  NED.  its  secondary 
non-transitive  sense  is  not  recorded  until  the  ME.  epoch.  As  ex- 
ample:   Hml  3,   12,  2-26  (B.-T  Suppl.)  Se  ord  bigde  upp  to  J)am  hillum. 

*  We  adopt  the  etymology  of  blend  given  by  E.  Ekvall  Shakspere's 
Vocabulary,  Upsala  Universilets  arsskrift,  1903,  p.  6.  He  considers  the  verb 
to  be  a  continuation  of  OE.  (ge)blandan,  the  strong  preterite  (ME.  blend)  being 
turned  into  blende  (weak  form),  which  then  gave  rise  to  the  infinitive  blenden 
and  pa.  pple.  blend  on  the  analogy  of  such  verbs  as  senden,  sende,  send; 
wenden,  wende,  wend. 
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However,  a  closer  examination  "  of  the  OE.  vocabulary  will 
show  that  the  verbs  presenting  the  change  of  meaning  under  consi- 
deration are  more  numerous.  We  do  not  then  refer  to  the  syno- 
nyms of  chare  and  iivende  (OE.  cerran,  geivendan)  such  as  OE. 
gecyrran,  oncerrati,  ymhcijrran,  atvendan,  beivendan,  forhivyrfan, 
onhivyrfan,  etc.,  which  all,  in  addition  to  the  original  transitive 
sense,  present  a  secondary  non-transitive  meaning  that  some- 
times may  oscillate  between  a  reflexive,  a  passive,  and  an  intran- 
sitive aspect  (cf.  Bosw. -Toller,  An  Anglo-Saxon  Die).  We  refer 
rather  to  the  following  verbs:  dgeotan,  (1)  trans.,  to  pour  out, 
shed,  (2)  pass.,  refl.,  or  intr.  sense:  to  be  shed,  to  discharge 
itself,  to  flow,  run  out,  Andr.  1441  Geseoh  ml  seolfes  swaeSe,  swa  |)in 
swat  aget  J)urh  bangebrec  blodige  stige,  lie  ISlan ;  geotan,  the  same 
senses,  Gudlac  1029  he  hate  let  tearas  geotan;  cetlewan  {-eowian, 
etc.),  (1)  trans.,  to  sho\v,  (2)  pass.,  refl.,  or  intr.  sense:  to  be  seen, 
to  show  itself,  appear,  Chron.  729  (B.-T  Suppl.)  Her  atewoden  twejen 
cometan;  ofnewan,  the  same  senses:  Chron.  678  (B.-T.)  Her  o{)iewde 
cometa  se  steorra;  hemldan,  (1)  trans.,  to  conceal,  hide,  (2)  pass., 
refl.,  or  intr.  sense:  to  be  hidden,  to  hide  itself,  to  lie  hid,  Scint. 
32,  18  (B.-T.  Supplem.)  {jeah  seo  stefn  mannum  bemi|)e  (lateat),  Gode 
heo  bemlf)an  (latere)  ne  mseg;  hregdan,  (1)  trans.,  to  change,  (2)  pass., 
refl.,  or  intr.  sense:  to  be  changed,  to  transform  oneself,  to  turn 
into,  e.  g.  Gudlac  882  hwilum  brugdon  eft  awyrgde  w^rlogan  on  wyrmea 
bleo;  hrCedan,  (1)  trans.,  to  broaden,  extend,  enlarge,  (2)  pass.,  refl., 
or  intr.  sense:  to  be  increased,  extended,  to  spread  itself,  to  increase 
(intr  ),  WuLFSTAN  83,  14  (B.-T.  Suppl.):  ^a  yfelan  oferlice  swy6e  breedad 
on  worulde;  Ihid.  89,  18  Licceteras  arisafi  and  braedafi  to  swy6e;  to- 
hr redan,  about  the  same  senses,  Wulfstan  68,  17  Of  fiyson  eahta 
deofles  craeftum  ealle  un{)eawes  up  a-springajj  and  syf)|)an  tobreedaf) 
ealles  to  wide;  gedcelan,  (1)  trans.,  to  divide,  separate,  distribute, 
(2)  pass.,  or  refl.  (or  intr.):  to  be  separated,  to  separate  itself  (to 
come  into  disassociation  with),  Exon.  (Th.)  124,  25  (B.-T.)  Ne  maeg 
min  lichoma  wif)  deaj)  gedtelan  [=  my  body  cannot  be  separated  or 
separate  itself  fiom  («.  e.  avoid)  death];  fodcelan,  about  the  same  senses, 
Chron.  885  (B.-T.)  Her  todselde  se  foresprecena  here  on  tO,  Wulfstan 
149,  8  Swai  todielef)  se  lichoma  and  seo  sawul;  onhieldan,  (1)  trans., 
to  incline,  bend  down,  (2)  pass.,  refl.,  or  intr.  sense:  to  be  inclined, 
to  sink,  Exon.  (Th.)  174,  32  Heofones  gym^west  onhylde;  onhlldan, 
(1)  trans.,  to  open,  disclose,  (2)  pass.^  refl.,  or  intr.  sense:  to  be 
seen,  to  show  itself,  to  appear,  Andreas  1268  od  f)aet  wuldres  gim 
heofontorht  onhlad;  sccadan,  (1)  trans.,  to  separate,  divide,  (2)  pass., 
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refl.,  or  intr.  sense:  to  be  separated,  to  separate  itself,  to  part, 
scatter:  The  Ruin,  30  Foijjon  Jias  hofu  dreorgiad  and  J)res  teafor  geapu, 
tigelum  sceadeS  hrost  beages  hrof  (=  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  parts, 
is  separated  from  the  tiles),  Leechdm.  ii,  38,  4  J)onne  sceadaj)  5a. 
wyrmas  on  fioet  waeter;  pledan  {-eo-),  (1)  trans.,  to  join,  (2)  pass., 
refl.,  or  intr.  sense:  to  be  joined,  to  bring  oneself  (itself),  come, 
enter  into  connexion  with,  Bd.  3,  19  (B.-T.),  J);!  weoxan  dii  fyr 
swyf)e  and  hi  togsedere  Jjeoddon  and  samnedon  o{)  |)8et  6e  hi  wseron 
on  ienne  unmiietne  leg;  prdivan,  (1)  trans.,  to  twist,  torture,  (2)  pass, 
refl.,  or  intr.  sense,  Homl.  (Th.)  ii,  510,  8,  Se  lig  sona  (Jreow  dwyres 
wi6  dees  windes  (=  the  flame  at  once  was  turned,  turned  (itself)  round 
in  a  contrary  direction  towards  the  wind);  tivceman,  (1)  trans.,  to  di- 
vide, separate,  part,  (2)  pass.,  refl.,  or  intr.  sense:  to  be  separated, 
separate  oneself,  to  abandon,  Homl.  (Skt)  i,  II,  169  We  nellaf), 
Drihten,  nsefre  fram  6e  twaeman.  A  few  OE.  verbs  that  may  be 
referred  to  the  present  category  will  be  dealt  with  under  cat.  G. 

The  great  superiority  in  number  presented  by  the  NE.  period 
in  the  case  of  verbs  with,  the  semological  change  under  consideration, 
is  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  enormous  increase  of  vocabulary  and 
also  of  literary  productivity  that  took  place  in  the  ME.  and  NE. 
epochs.  But,  nevertheless,  we  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  infer  that 
the  semological  change  in  question  was  more  frequent  in  NE. 
times  than  in  the  preceding  periods.  As  to  the  ME.  epoch,  the 
change  of  meaning  was  certainly  more  frequent  than  in  OE.,  though 
this  inference  can  scarcely  be  drawn  from  our  material.  Concerning 
the  OE.  period  we  have  stated  that  the  semological  extension  in  ques- 
tion, though  not  oft-occurring,  cannot  be  indicated  as  rare.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed  that,  apart  from  the  verbs  cerran, 
gewendan,  and  their  synonyms,  the  examples  of  this  phenomenon 
as  occurring  in  individual  verbs  are  generally  very  few.  We  may 
therefore  safely  maintain  that  the  phenomenon  was  only  incipient 
in  the  OE.  period,  as  compared  to  the  state  of  things  in  the 
NE.  epoch. 

If  we  turn  to  Gothic,  the  earliest  recorded  descendant  of  the 
OTeut.  parent  language,  we  shall  find  only  few  traces  of  the 
semological  change  in  question.  As  such  may  be  considered  the 
following  instances:  biugan,  (1)  trans.,  to  bend,  (2)  pass.,  refl., 
or  intr.  sense:  to  be  bent,  to  bend  itself,  to  make  the  move- 
ment involved  in  bending,  Rom.  14,  11,  liba  ik,  qifnl)  frauja,  f)atei 
mis  all  kniwe  hiugif)  jali  andhaitij)  all  razdo  guda  =  As  I  live,  saitli 
the    Lord,    to    me    every   knee    shall  bow  And  every  tongue  shall    con- 
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fess  to  God  (Engl.  Bib.);  gaivandjan,  (1)  trans.,  to  turn,  cause  to 
come  back,  (:2)  pass,,  refl.,  or  intr.  sense:  to  be  turned  or  con- 
verted, to  turn  oneself,  convert  oneself,  to  turn  again,  return, 
embrace  another  faith,  Lu.  lo,  (i,  jah  jabai  sijai  jainar  sunus  ga- 
wair{)jis,  gahweilaif)  sik  ana  inima  gawaii{)i  izwar,  if)  jabai  ni,  du  izwis 
gawandjai  =  and  if  a  son  of  peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall  rest  upon 
him,  but  if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  you  again  (Engl.  Bib.);  Jo.  12,  40, 
gablindida  ize  augona  jah  gadaubida  ize  hairtona,  ei  ni  gaumidedeina 
augam  jah  fro|)eina  hairtin  jah  gawandidedeina  jah  ganasidedjau  ins  =  he 
has  blinded  their  eyes,  and  he  hardened  their  heart;  Lest  they  should 
see  with  their  eyes  and  perceive  with  their  heart.  And  should  turn  And 
I  should  heal  them  (Eng.  Bib.).  Here  belong  also  the  verbs  daujijan 
and  himaitan  when  occurring  in  a  non-transitive  function:  ^aitpjaw, 
(1)  trans.,  to  baptize,  (2)  pass,  or  refl.:  to  be  baptized,  to  cause  oneself 
to  be  baptized,  1  Cor.  15,  29,  ai{)|)au  hwa  waurkjand  f^ai  daupjandans  faur 
dau|}ans,  jabai  allis  dauj)ans  ni  urreisand?  duhwe  f)au  daupjand  faur  ins? 
=  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead?  If  the 
dead  are  not  raised  at  all,  why  then  are  they  baptized  for  them? 
himaitan,  (1)  trans.,  circumcise,  (2)  pass,  or  refl.  sense:  to  be 
circumcised,  to  cause  oneself  to  be  circumcised,  1  Cor.  i,  is,  mif) 
faurafiUja  galaJ)oJ)s  war|)  hwas,  ni  bimaitai  =  hath  any  one  been  called 
in  uncircumcision  (orig.  with  a  foreskin),  let  him  not  be  circumcised. 
Gal.  b,  2,  sai,  ik  Pawlus  qi|)a  izwis  patei  jabai  bimaitif),  A'ristus  izwis 
nist  du  botai  =  Behold,  I,  Paul  say  unto  you,  that,  if  ye  receive  circum- 
cision,  Christ  will  profit  you  nothing. 

An  examination  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  passive  sense  of    Ultimate 

the  verbs  here  considered  involves  at  the  same  time  an  indication  ^''^5""  of  t^^^ 

passive 

of  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  collateral  reflexive  and  intransitive  sense. 
senses  or  in  short  ol  the  use  of  the  active  form  in  a  secondary- 
intransitive  construction,  presenting  this  threefold  predicational 
oscillation.  But  since  the  salience  of  the  pas.sive  sense  is  entirely 
due  to  the  context  and  the  primary  trans,  meaning,  this  exami- 
nation involves  at  the  same  time  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
secondary  intrans.  constructions  oscillating  only  between  an  intrans. 
and  a  refl.  sense. 

From  what  has  been  previously  adduced  it  is  evident  that, 
if  we  consider  the  reflexive  sense  as  theoretically  the  earlier,  i.  e. 
as  the  idea  meant  to  be  expressed  by  the  speaker  (writer),  then  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  the  origination  of  the  passival  and  the  intransitive 
sense.  The  former  is  due  to  an  oscillation  in  the  idea  of  the  agential 
element.  The  latter  is  principally  due  to  the  suggestive  influence  of  the 
active  form.  Thus,  if  we  start  from  the  reflexive  sense  as  the  original 
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one,  then  we  have  only  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  rt.'flexive 
sense  is  here  dressed  in  the  active  form.  We  may  call  tliis  mode 
of  explanation  the  reflexive  interpretation.  But  when  using 
it,  we  must  account  for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
applicable. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  assume  that  the  intransitive  sense 
is  theoretically  the  earlier,  i.  e.  the  idea  meant  to  be  expressed 
by  the  speaker  (writer).  In  this  case  it  is  equally  easy  to  explain  the 
origination  of  the  passive  and  reflexive  senses  in  the  hearer's  (reader's) 
consciousness.  As  already  shown,  their  genesis  is  then  chiefly  due  to  the 
vitality  of  the  primary  transitive  meaning.  Thus,  if  we  start  from 
the  intransitive  sense,  we  must  explain  how  verbs  with  a  prim- 
ary transitive  meaning  have  come  to  be  employed  intransitively. 
But  if  so,  the  explanation  becomes  identical  with  the  one  regarding 
the  exceedingly  common  phenomenon  that  primary  transitive  verbs 
assume  a  secondary  intransitive  meaning,  no  matter  whether  this 
sense  is  oscillating  towards  a  passival  aspect  or  not.  If  the  se- 
condary intransitive  sense  is  correlative  to  the  transitive  signifi- 
cation, i.  e.  if  the  latter  stands  out  as  causative  as  compared  with 
the  former,  then  this  fact  in  itself  is  at  least  in  later  English  a 
sufficient  cause  for  using  the  transitive  verb  also  in  a  correlative 
intransitive  meaning.  We  may  therefore  call  this  mode  of  expla- 
nation the  causative  interpretation.  But  a  use  of  this  princi- 
ple presupposes  an  account  of  the  facts  and  the  factors  that  ori- 
ginally brought  about  that  a  verb  with  a  primary  transitive  sense 
presenting  a  causative  aspect,  generally  can  be  used  in  the  cor- 
relative intransitive  sense. 

The  two  explanatory  principles  mentioned,  though  certainly 
the  most  important,  are  not  applicable  to  all  the  cases  when  a 
primary  transitive  verb  is  employed  in  a  secondary  intransitive 
meaning  oscillating  towards  a  passival  aspect.  There  are  also  other 
modes  of  explanation,  but,  apart  from  analogy  due  to  semological 
affinity,  they  have  only  a  restricted  sphere  of  application  as  regards 
the  cases  presented  in  our  first  four  categories. 

Let  us  now  consider  which  explanations  should  be  applied  in 
the  case  of  the  present  category  of  semological  change. 
Gothic.  If  we  turn  to  the  Gothic  Ian  guage,  there  is  little  doubt  that 

the  reflexive  interpretation  should  be  applied.  For  in  that  language 
we  scarcely  meet  with  examples  —  note  however  ananiujan, 
gafulljan,  ustiuhan,  and  ufarassjan  —  where  a  primary  transitive 
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vorb  has  adopted  a  correlative  intransitive  sense,  destitute  of  a 
collateral  retlexive  meaning.  This  seniological  contrast  was  here  ex- 
pressed by  different  formative  principles,  and  in  view  of  the  scar- 
city of  examples  where  they  were  expressed  by  the  same  verb, 
this  principle  must  have  been  a  living  law  of  considerable  force. 
Thus  in  Gothic  we  have  only  to  account  for  the  omission  of  the 
reflexive  pronoun  in  point  of  the  verbs  here  concerned.  This  sup- 
pression was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  joint  operation  of  lex  parci- 
monise  existing  in  every  language  and  of  the  associative  influence 
from  the  form  of  intransitive  verbs,  since  the  import  of  the  reflexive 
form,  no  doubt,  oscillated  towards  an  intransitive  meaning.  We 
may  state  several  transitive  verbs  in  Gothic  where  a  similar  sup- 
pression has  taken  place,  but  where  the  sense  oscillates  be- 
tween a  reflexive  and  an  intransitive  aspect,  the  context  not  fa- 
vouring the  origination  of  a  collateral  passive  sense.  Here  belong 
the  verbs:  gahamon,  (1)  trans.,  to  dress,  (2)  refl.  or  intr.  sense,  to 
dress  oneself,  to  put  on  clothes,  Rom.  13,  14;  1  Cor.  5,  53,  etc.; 
(ga)ivasjan,  (1)  trans.,  to  dress,  (2)  refl.  or  intr.  sense:  to  dress 
oneself,  to  put  on  clothes,  Rom.  13,  12;  haftjan,  (1)  trans.,  to 
cleave,  fix,  (2)  refl.  or  intr.  sense,  to  give  oneself  to  continually,  to 
cleave  to,  e.  g.  Rom.  12,  9;  skaidan,  (1)  trans.,  to  sever,  separate, 
put  asunder,  set  at  variance,  (2)  refl.  or  intr.  sense,  to  separate 
oneself,  to  depart,  1  Cor.  7,  11 ;  pwahan,  (I)  trans.,  to  wash,  (2) 
refl.  or  intr.  sense,  to  wash  oneself,  Jo.  9,  7.  Here  belong,  no 
doubt,  also  the  following  verbs  recorded  in  a  non-transitive  func- 
tion only,  Avhicli  in  view  of  the  scantiness  of  the  Gothic  literature 
is  nothing  remarkable:  blandan,  refl.  sense,  to  mix  oneself  with 
=  'to  communicate  with',  'keep  company  with',  1  Cor.  5,  9,  11,11 
Thess.  3,  14;  gasihjon,  refl.  sense,  'to  reconcile  oneself  with\  Mt. 
5,  24.   (cf.  OE  sihhian  trans.,  to  reconcile). 

The  verb  galaugnjan  is  recorded  in  the  sense  'to  be  or  lie  hid'. 
If  the  verb  had  also  the  transitive  sense  'to  hide',  then  a  sentence  such 
as  the  following  would  evidently  present  an  import  osciflating  between 
a  reflexive,  an  intransitive,  and  a  passive  aspect:  Mk,  7,  24,  jah  galei|)ans 
in  gard  ni  wilda  witan  mannan  jah  ni  mahla  galaugnjan  -  and  he  entered 
into  a  house,  and  would  have  no  man  know  it;  and  he  could  not  be 
(lie)  hid  (or  hide  himself).  Rut  there  is  no  such  oscillation  in  the 
following  example:  Lu.  8,  47  gasaihwandei  J)an  so  qino  {)atei  ni  galaug- 
nida,  reiraudi  qam  jah  .  .  =  and  when  the  woman  saw  that  she  was 
not  hid,  she  came  trembling  and  .   .  (Eng.  Bib.)     The  context  is  here 
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such  that  the  verb  cannot  liave  a  reflexive  sense,  unless  this  is  com- 
bined with  a  modal  modification,  i.  e.  'could  not  hide  herself. 
But  such  a  modal  sense  involved  in  the  predicate-verb  is  —  as 
far  as  v^e  know  —  destitute  of  analogies  in  the  Gothic  language. 
Therefore  the  sense  of  the  verb  is  evidently  intransitive,  i.  e.  'to 
lie  hid',  and  this  meaning  suits  very  well  also  the  first  example. 
In  view  of  this  fact  we  may  doubt  that  the  verb  ever  had  the 
transitive  sense  'to  hide'.  The  verb  is  a  translation  of  Greek. 
Xavddvo},  intr.  'to  escape  notice',  'to  be  unknown'.  If  the  intr. 
sense  'to  lie  hid'  is  the  primary  one,  then  we  are  concerned  with  a 
rare  example  of  a  deadjectival  ja-formation  {Haiigns  in  analaiKjna,  a. 
hidden,  secret)  that  presents  an  intr.  durative  sense  of  attribution 
(or  state)  (cf.  Goth,  balpjan,  hleipjan,  etc.).  In  this  case  we  may 
suppose  that  the  formation  of  the  verb  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Greek  original.  Again,  if  there  existed  a  primary _  transitive  sense 
'to  hide',  then  we  are  concerned  with  a  rare  example  of  the  case 
that  in  Gothic  a  verb  presents  the  semological  contrast  between 
a  trans,  meaning  and  an  intr.  sense  of  attribution  (cf.  ana-niujan 
ufarassjan,  ufarfuUjan,  itstinhan).  Since  in  these  verbs  the  intr.  sense 
is  due  to  Greek  influence  (cf.  below),  wo  may  safely  assume^that  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  sense  'to  lie  hid'.  However,  although 
we  meet  with  the  reflex,  form  galaugnjan  sik  'to  hide  oneself,  we 
need  not  necessarily  assume  that  the  verb  ever  had  the  trans, 
sense  to  hide.  For  the  refl.  form  may  be  entirely  due  to  influ- 
ence from  the  Greek  original,  i.  e.  neotixQv^ev  iavTrjv. 

Several  of  the  Gothic  verbs,  in  which  we  have  assumed  an 
oscillating  reflexive  sense,  have  actually  been  recorded  in  the  re- 
flexive form,  vis.  hlandan  siJc  (according  to  Feist ^),  gawandjan 
sik,  Lu.  14,  25,  Lu.  7,  44,  etc.;  gahamon  sik,  Rom.  13,  14;  gn- 
ivasjan  sik,  Mt.  6,  29;  haftjan  sik,  Col.  4,  2;  skaidan  sik,  2  Cor. 
7,  15.  Some  of  them  have  a  corresponding  ^-formation,  which 
favours  the  opinion  that  their  primary  sense  was  transitive,  viz., 
ga-haftnan,  skaidnan. 

The  non-transitive  use  of  the  verbs  daupjan  and  himaitan 
is  by  Streitberg  described  as  'auffallig'.^  This  is  justified  in  as 
much  as,  if  we  assume  the  existence  of  an  alternative  reflexive 
sense,  the  latter  must  have  a  causative  aspect,  i.  e.  'to  cause  one- 


'  S.  Feist  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  Gotischen  Sprache,  Halle,  1909. 
^  W.  Streitberg  Gotisches  Elementarbuch,  Heidelberg  1906,   182. 
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self  to  be  baptized  or  circumcised'.  True,  we  cannot  adduce  any 
otber  verbs  employed  in  tbe  active  loiin  with  Ibis  import;  nor  can 
we  give  records  of  a  reflexive  form  of  tbe  verbs.  But  tbe  fact  re- 
mains tliat  an  alternative  reflexive  sense  is  distinctly  salient,  wbich 
is  also  recognized  by  Gabelentz  and  Loebe.  '  Tlie  reflexive  sense  is 
even  the  only  one  salient  in  the  following  quotations  of  himaitnn, 
since  in  them  this  verb  is  governed  by  a  verb  involving  'to  compel': 
Gal.  2.  3  akei  nih  Teitus,  sa  mijj  mis,  Kreks  wisands,  baidij)s  was  bimai- 
tan  =■-  but  not  even  Titus  who  was  with  me,  being  a  Greek,  was  com- 
pelled to  be  circumcised  (Eng.  Bib.:  =  to  allow  himself  to  be  circumcis- 
ed); Gal.  6,  12,  swa  managai  swe  wileina  samjam  sis  in  leika  |)ai  naud- 
jand  izwis  bimaitan  =  as  many  as  desire  to  make  a  fair  show  in  the 
flesh,  they  compel  you  to  be  circumcised  (Eng.  Bib.:  -  to  allow  yourselves 
to  be  circumcised).  It  is  not  impossible  to  realize  how  the  two 
verbs  acquired  their  intransitive  use.  The  verb  daupjan  is  by 
Uhlenbeck^,  Feist*,  and  Kluge''  described  as  a  causative  formation 
from  the  adjective  dinps  'deep',  i.  e.  with  a  change  of  ablaut  grade. 
If  so,  the  sense  was  originally  transitive,  /.  e.  'to  immerse'.  It  is 
evident  that  the  verb  in  this  sense  could  be  employed  in  the  re- 
flexive form,  and,  if  the  reflexive  pronoun  was  suppressed,  a  sense 
would  originate  oscillating  between  a  reflexive  and  an  intransitive 
meaning,  i.  e.  'to  immerse  oneself,  'to  dive',  or  even  'to  wash  (one- 
self)'. The  latter  sense,  i.  e.  'to  wash  (oneself)',  is  recorded  in  point 
of  the  active  form  of  the  verb:  Mk.  7.  4  jah  af  ma{)la  niba  daupjand 
ni  matjand  =  and  (when  they  come)  from  the  market-place,  except  they 
wash  themselves,  they  eat  not.  Since  the  notion  of'baptize'  was 
expressed  by  daupjan,  it  is  manifest  that  this  ceremony  con- 
sisted in  immersion,  /.  e.  the  latter  concept  was  the  predominant 
element  of  the  former.  Now,  if  the  verb  was  predicated  of  the 
neophyte  and  if  the  latter  made  the  immersion  of  his  own  accord, 
then  this  performance  would  naturally  be  described  by  employing 
the  active  (or  reflexive)  form,  since  the  verb  in  its  original  sense 
could  be  used  intransitively  (or  reflexively).  But  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  self-immersion  took  place,  i.  e.  owing 


'  H.  C.  Gabelentz  and  J.  Loebe  Ulfilas,  II,  2,  184G,  p.  139. 

'^  C.  Uhlenbeck  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  dcr  Gotischen  Sprachc, 
Amsterdam  1896. 

^  S.  Feist,  op.  cit. 

*  F.  Kluge  Faktitiva  adjektivischer  Herkunft  in  Zs.  f.  d.  Wortf.  7, 
168  sqq. 
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to  \\iiat  WuNDT  calls  'Verwendungsassociatiorr,  the  verb  would  tlien 
gel  the  sense  'to  receive  baptism',  'to  be  baptized',  'to  suffer  (cause) 
oneself  to  be  baptized'.  In  other  words,  we  mean  that  it  is  very- 
intelligible  if  the  procedure  of  Ijaptism  predicated  of  the  neophyte, 
was  expressed  by  the  active  (or  the  reflexive)  form,  since  the 
notion  was  expressed  by  a  verb  whose  import  constituted  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  new  concept,  and  therefore  was  not  likely 
to  suffer  any  restriction  in  its  sphere  of  application  also  in  the  new 
sense,  i.  e.  it  did  not  lose  its  intransitive  or  its  reflexive  use.  If 
this  is  true  —  which  is  likely  enough  — ,  then  we  can  easily  ex- 
plain the  intransitive  use  of  the  verb  himaitan  as  due  to  influence 
from  daiipjan,  both  being  ritual  verbs. 
The  OE.  The    tendency,    only    incipient    in    Gothic,    to    eke    out    the 

P^^^^  ■  semological  sphere  of  transitive  verbs  with  a  correlative  intransi- 
tive sense,  is  also  met  with  in  Old  English.  We  have  adduced 
several  examples  where  this  intransitive  sense  oscillates  towards 
a  reflexive  or  a  passive  meaning.  But  there  are  also  instances 
where  only  a  collateral  reflexive  sense  is  salient,  which  sometimes 
may  be  the  case  also  with  verbs  presenting  the  former  kind  of 
oscillation,  since  it  is  here  the  context  that  conditions  the  salience 
of  a  passive  meaning.  As  examples:  gedoilan,  Gubl.  710  Swa  J)3et 
milde  mod  wid  moncynnes  dreamum  ged^lde,  dryhtne  {)eowde,  etc.  (  = 
thus  this  sweet  mind  separated  itself  from  the  joy  of  the  world,  served 
God,  etc.);  a-hildan,  Ps.  Srt.  26,  9  (B.-T.,  Supplem).  26,  9,  Ne  ahgeld 
6u  from  ciiowe  f^inum  (=  ne  declines  a  servo  tuo);  djthijdan,  Ors.  2,  8 
(B.-T.)  Unease  mehte  fenig  6am  Gallium  ojifleon  ot^t^e  o^hydan  (  = 
hardly  could  any  one  escape  or  hide  from  the  Gauls);  hestelan, 
Homl.  S  2).  417  (B.-T.  Suppl ).  He  bestael  ut  mid  his  staife  hoppegende 
(of.  Past.  197,  21  (B.-T.),  He  5ras,  und  bestael  hine  to  him);  pennan, 
Homl.  Skt.  ii,  23  b,  186  (B.-T)  f)aet  geswinc  his  syflfaetes  ne  under- 
standende  mid  hrgedestan  ryne  f)enigende  arn,  (=  he  exerted  himself 
in     running;    cf.    Goth,    stk    ufjxmjan,  se  extendere,  Phil.  3,  14). 

Moreover,  there  are  in  OE.  several  examples  where  the 
secondary  non-transitive  use  implies  only  a  correlative  intransitive 
sense,  i.  e.  a  meaning  de.stitute  of  oscillating  alternatives.  We 
refer  to  examples  given  in  connexion  with  our  examination  of 
cats,  B,  C,  D.  These'  instances  do  not  generally  admit  of  a 
reflexive  mode  of  explanation.  But,  if  so,  are  we  always  justi- 
fied in  assuming  a  reflexive  interpretation  when  the  non-transitive 
construction  implies  also  an  oscillating  intransitive  sense?  Me- 
thodologically speaking,  we  are  entitled  to  do  so,  since  the  reflexive 
way    of   origin    meets    the    semological     facts,    and,    no    doubt,  is 
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often  instrumental  in  brin^Miig  abont  secondaiy  intransitive  construc- 
tions. But  we  should  confine  this  means  of  explanation  to  such 
cases  where  another  way  of  origin  is  not  likely,  and  we  must 
also  state  the  instances  where  another  explanation  is  possible. 
As  to  our  examples  from  the  OE  period,  a  reflexive  interpretation 
should  generally  be  applied.  This  involves  that  the  verbs  here 
concerned  were  originally  used  in  the  reflexive  form  when  they 
were  meant  to  give  expression  to  the  secondary  non-transitive 
sense,  but  that  later  the  reflexive  pronoun  was  omitted,  and  for 
reasons  already  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Gothic.  It  should  be 
noticed,  however,  that  also  association  between  the  passive  form 
and  the  intr.  conjugation  with  beon,  etc.  may  sometimes  have 
caused  the  intr.  construction  (cf.  cat.  C). 

As  a  corroboration  of  the  reflexive  origin  may  in  some  meas- 
ure be  considered  the  fact  that  the  verbs  have  also  been  re- 
corded in  a  reflexive  form.  As  examples:  began  {-le,  -y-),  Exon. 
110  (B.-T.)  Bygdest  bn  i^e  for  haeledum;  bregdan,  Homl.  S.  11,  222 
(B.-T  Suppl.),  f)a  br^d  se  sceocca  hine  sylfne  to  menn;  Ibid.  ,31,  718  On 
manegum  of)erum  hiwum  hine  hvsed  se  deofol ;  brcedan,  Bd.  2,  7  (B.-T.) 
se  wallenda  leg  hine  br^dde  to  6am  biscope  ( =  spread  itself) ;  cerran, 
Cd.,  228  Ger  6e  on  bsecling  (=  turn  thee  behind),  gedcelan,  Blickl.  Horn. 
97,  21.  (B.-T.).  He  sceole  wif)  d«in  llchoman  hine  ged^lan  (=  he  must 
separate  himself  from  the  body);  Ibid.  12.5,  11  He  hine  wi]i)  das  world 
gedsle});  onhyldan,  Bd.  3,  17  (B.-T.),  se  biscop  hine  onhylde  to  anre 
d*re  studa  ( =  the  bishop  leant  himself  against  one  of  the  pillars  (posts))  ; 
(Ettewan,  Past.  42,  29  (B.-T.),  He  hiene  setiewde  sefter  dsere  teriste ; 
peodan,  Blickl.  Horn.  115,  21  (B,-T.)  J)aet  we  us  georne  to  Gode  f)ydan 
(=  attach  ourselves  to  God);  (ge)ivendan,  Bt.  Met.,  Fox  22,  113,  He 
cwaef)  daette  feghwilc  ungemyndig  rihtwisnesse  hine  hraeSe  sceolde  eft 
gewendan  in  to  sinum  modes  gemyndo ;  Geji.  42,  24  (B.-T.),  He 
wende  hine  Ivthwon  from  him  and  weop. 

In  other  cases  such  as  OE.  openian,  iTican,  onhl'idan,  bemipan, 
sceadan  twceman,  prmvan,  no  reflexive  form  has  been  recorded, 
which,  however,  especially  in  view  of  the  comparative  scantiness 
of  the  OE.  literature,  is  no  reliable  proof  against  a  reflexive  oi'igin 
of  their  intransitive  constructions. 

There  are  in  OE.  a  few  instances  of  the  semological  change 
here  concerned  where  an  explanation  other  than  the  reflexive  is 
possible  or  even  likely.  Thus  the  non-transitive  construction  may 
have  been  induced  by  the  form  of  the  verb.  This  is  probably 
the  case  with  OE.  openlan  (<W  Gevm.  *02)andj an  < *oj}aw  OTeut. 
*upono-  open).  We  may  assume  that  the  transitive  sense  is  here 
the    original    one  (cf.  OHG.  off  anon  trans.,  OSax,  opanon,  trans.), 
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more  especially  as  this  sense  is  a  notion  of  greater  frequency 
llian  its  correlative  intransive  meaning.  The  verb  liad  a  form  that 
was  the  particular  expression  for  verbs  with  an  inchoative  in- 
l)-ansitive  sense.  Therefore,  this  form  may  have  suggested  the 
inli-ansitive  use,  all  the  more  as,  if  there  was  a  need  to  let 
a  correlative  intransitive  verb  express  the  sense  involved  in  the  non- 
transitive  construction  (cf.  Goth,  uslulcan,  to  open,  usluknan,  to 
become  open  or  be  opened),  this  expression  must  be  formally  iden- 
tical with  the  transitive  verb.  In  other  words,  we  may  look  uj)on 
the  verb  witli  the  intransitive  sense  as  a  new  formation.  If  so, 
this  accounts  for  the  absence  of  a  reflexive  form  in  the  numer- 
ous records  of  this  OE,  verb.  An  equivalent  case  is  presented  by 
OE.  samnian  formed  from  the  OTeut.  adverb  *saman-.  In  OE.  it 
presents  not  only  a  transitive  sense,  but  very  often  also  a  correlative 
intransitive  meaning,  i.  c.  'to  come  together',  which,  if  the  transi- 
tive sense  is  predominant,  may  oscillate  towards  a  reflexive  meaning 
and  perhaps  even  towards  a  passive  aspect  (though  we  have  not 
met  with  such  examples).  If  we  assume  that  the  transitive  sense 
is  the  original,  which  is  possible  (cf.  OHG.  samandn,  trans,  (sik 
samenon)  ^  and  OSax.  samnon,  trans,  and  intr.),  then  a  partic- 
ular expression  for  the  correlative  intr.  sense,  a  notion  of  great 
currency,  would  get  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  ti-ansitive  sense. 
The  assumption  of  such  a  new  formation  accounts  here,  too,  for  the 
absence  of  a  reflexive  form  in  the  OE.  records.  Again,  the  in- 
transitive sense  of  the  synonymous  verb  (ge)gaderian  formed  from 
the  adverb  ^yadun,  is  in  OE.  rarely  recorded  and  should  perhaps 
therefore  be  explained  as  due  to  influence  from  samnian. 

In  the  last  example  we  have  supposed  that  association 
due  to  semological  affinity  has  occasioned  the  intransitive  con- 
struction of  the  verb.  The  same  is  most  probably  the  case  with 
the  non-transitive  use  of  OE.  lucan  and  onJiUdan,  if  this  use  was 
later  than  the  intransitive  function  of  OE.  openian,  their  semolo- 
gical relative.  Another  case  of  associative  influence  is  when  the 
construction  of  a  foreign  original  (being  translated)  has  deter- 
mined the  construction  of  a  native  verb.  This  is  perhaps  the 
case  when  OE.  hemipan  is  used  intransitively  to  render  the  Lat. 
forms  lateat  and  latere  (cf.  above). 

1  cf.  E.  G.  Graff  Ahd.  Sprachschatz,  Berlin  1842,  6,  38. 
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In   the  examples  of  a  non-transitive  use  of  OE.  gedailan  (and 
iodclluu)  given  above,  a  reflexive  mode  of  explanation  is,  no  doubt, 
indispensable.     But    this    is    not    so    in   the   case   of  the  following 
example  seemingly  equivalent  to  the  former:  Elene  1286,  f)onne   on 
J)reo    dfv^led    in    fyres    feng    folc    nnra    gehwylc    J)ara   {)e  gewurdon  on 
widan  feore  ofer  sidne  grund.     The  form  doiled  was  by  Grein*   con- 
ceived passively  (='geteilt,  verteilt  werden');  but,  if  so,  we  must  also 
recognize  the  existence  of  an  oscillating  reflexive  sense,  since  the  sub- 
ject  is  capable   of  the    reflexivity    implied    in    the    predicate-verb. 
This    is    no    doubt    correct    from    a   descriptive    point    of    view. 
Rut,  etymologically  speaking,  Pogatscher ''^  is  justified  in  maintaining 
that   we  are  here  concerned  with  the  transitive  sense  of  the  verb 
and  that  the  subject  should  be  supplied  from  the  context  {i.  c.  dema 
taken  from  the  preceding  purh  pees  deman  niup).    The  oft-occurring 
phenomenon    of   a    non-expressed    subject    in  OE.  sentences  is  by 
PoGATscHER^    employed   to    explain  the  apparent  use  of  the  active 
form  in  a  reflexive  or  a  reciprocal   sense  (in  2nd  quot.  oscillating 
towards  a  passival  aspect).  As  examples:  Andr.  1012  Aras  f)a  togenes, 
gode   Jjancode,    f)aes   {)e   hie  onsunde  ^fre  moston  geseon  under  sunnan ; 
Andr.    5  no    hira    [i.    e.    the  Apostles)  {)rym  alfeg  campr^denne,  {)onne 
cumbol    hneotan,    syddan    h'le    gedceldon,  swa  him  dryhten  sylf,  heofona 
heahcyning    hlyt    get^hte,     Beow.    1875  him  wtes  bega  wen,  ealdum  in- 
fiodum,  ojjres  swidor,  |)8et  hi  seo^6an  geseon  moston  modige  on  medle. 
In    these    examples    he    conceives    Me    as   accusatives   and   conse- 
quently   the    form    of   the  verbs  as  reflexive  or  reciprocal  (quots. 
1,  3).    We  admit  the  possiblity  of  this  interpretation,  but  it  is  also 
likely,  nay  certain,  that  these  and  similar  cases  could  be  conceived  as 
active  forms  with  a  reflexive  or  a  reciprocal    sense,    which  is  ad- 
vocated by  Kluge*.     This  is  particularly  true  of  the  verb  gedrelan, 
which  we  have    recorded   above  in  the  active  form  with  a  reflex- 
ive   sense    that    cannot  be  explained  by  the  omission  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Any  way  it  should  be  stated  that  Pogatscher's    explanation 
involves  a  particular   cause   (other  than   the  usual)  of  the  appear- 
ance   of   a    reflexive    or    a  reciprocal    sense    in    the    active    form. 


^  C.  W.  M.  Grein  Sprachschatz  der  angelsdchsischen  Dichter,  Cas.sel  & 
Gottingen,  1864  s.  v.  qed'^lan. 

-  A.  PoGATSCHER    UnausgedriicJctes  Subject  im  Altenglischen  in  Anglia 
XXIII,  275,  273. 

»  cf.  P.  B.  Beitr.  IX,   1<»().  cf.  also  Anglia  XIII.  341  (Sclnoerj:  XiV,   141 
(Sievers). 
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The  ME.  If  we  turn  to  our  examples  from  the  ME,  period,  a  reflex- 

period.  jyg  explanation  is  in  itself  possible.  But  it  is  natural  that  the 
power  of  analogy  may  be  at  work  and  cliiefly  bring  about  a  non- 
transitive  use  of  a  primary  transitive  verb.  The  intransitive  use 
of  the  verbs  mell  and  meddle,  of  OF.  descent,  not  recorded  in- 
transitively in  OF.  in  the  sense  here  referred  to,  may  be  explained 
as  due  to  associative  influence  from  the  native  meng,  already  in 
OE.  occurring  in  a  secondary  intransitive  meaning.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  synonymous  verb  Mend,  of  native  origin.  The  non- 
transitive  use  of  the  loan-word  convert,  not  recorded  intransitively 
in  OF.,  may  be  due  to  influence  from  chare,  its  native  correspond- 
ent, which  already  in  early  ME,  was  employed  in  the  active 
form  to  express  the  non-transitive  meaning  correlative  to  the 
transitive  sense  'convert'.  Again,  this  secondary  function  of  chare 
may  have  been  conditioned  by  its  intransitive  function,  when  the 
correlative  transitive  sense  was  'to  turn'. 

In  the  case  of  loan-words  the  non-transitive  use  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  already  in  their  native  language  they  were  so 
employed.  This  —  no  doubt  secondary  —  intransitive  use  is  by 
GoDEFROi'  recorded  in  the  case  of  dissever  (OF.  dessevrer),  hurt  (OF. 
hurfcr),  redress  (OF.  redrecier),  e.  g.  Aymeri  de  Narhonne  1948,  Maint 
en  i  font  verser  et  trebuchier,  Qui  n'orent  puis  pooir  de  redrecier.  He  also 
records  it  in  the  case  of  depart  (OF,  departir),  but  only  predicated  of 
persons,  but  not  of  a  way  (as  in  our  Engl,  quot.) ;  in  the  latter  case 
he  states  tlie  reflexive  form,  e.  g.,  Lancelot  (Ms.  Fribourg  f°.  I08c). 
II  viendrent  a  i  chemin  qui  se  departoit  en  ii.  Lastly,  he  also  states 
an  intr.  use  in  OF.  in  the  case  of  close  (OF.  clore),  but  the  only 
example  given  shows  a  predominant  passive  sense  of  the  verb, 
which  owing  to  intemporal  sense  is  a  specimen  of  category  F^ 
viz.  Garnier  Hippol.  II  La  porte  y  est  ouverte  et  ne  clost  nuict  ne 
jour.  In  all  these  cases  we  may  assume  that  the  non-trans,  use 
of  the  verbs  is  due  to  French  influence.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  this  use  did  not  disagree  with  the  constructive  habits  of  the 
English  language  or  else  it  would  not  so  easily  have  been  naturalized. 
Thus,  the  intransitive  use  of  close  was  supported  or  perhaps  even 
induced  by  the  corresponding  function  of  the  verbs  louk  and  open. 
Moreover,  there  is   the  possibility  that  foreign  verbs  could  be  na- 


'  GoDEFRoi    Dictionnaire    de    Vancienne    Inngue  fran^aise    (du  IXo  au 
XX'^  siecle),  Paris  1880-190^2. 
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turalized  in  their  transitive  sense  and  that  a  non-transitive  use 
was  exclusively  (or  chiefly)  brought  about  by  English  influences. 
But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  decide  when  this  is  the  case,  unless 
perhaps  a  considerable  chronological  gap  between  the  transitive 
sense  and  its  non-transitive  correlative  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  the  intransitive  use  of  close  (c  1385) 
is  in  NED.  recorded  nearly  two  centuries  later  than  the  corre- 
sponding transitive  function  (c  1^05),  no  doubt  favours  the  assump- 
tion that  English  influences  have  conditioned  the  intr.  use. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  NE.  period.  There  is  no  doubt  that  The  NE. 
also  in  this  epoch  secondary  non-transitive  constructions  involving  Period. 
the  semological  aspect  under  consideration  could  originate  in  the 
reflexive  way  and  that  this  mode  of  explanation  covers  all  the  se- 
mological and  morphological  facts  presented  by  such  verbs  (yet, 
in  some  measure,  apart  trom  the  oft-occurring  want  of  a  reflex- 
ive form).  It  is,  however,  evident  that  here,  too,  individual  asso- 
ciation due  to  semological  affinity  with  individual  verbs  plays  an 
important  part.  Thus  the  intransitive  construction  of  the  semo- 
logically  allied  group  of  verbs  mingle,  intermingle,  mix,  commix, 
intermix  was  no  doubt  essentially  conditioned  by  their  synonyms 
meng,  mell,  meddle,  blend,  employed  also  intransitively  already  in  ME. 
The  intransitive  construction  of  the  verbs  depart  (1387),  dissever 
(c  1430),  join  (1481)  must  have  largely  contributed  to  the  same 
function  of  such  allied  verbs  as  divide  (1526),  incorporate  (1594), 
conjoin  (1578,  or  1611)  (OF.  conjoindre  not  recorded  intr.  by 
Godefroi),  cement  (1660),  inoculate  (1646),  bind  (1647),  concor- 
jjorate  (1691),  combine  (1768),  amalgamate  (1804),  bisect  (1870). 
The  primary  transitive  verb  empty,  recorded  intransitively  since 
a  1682,  no  doubt  induced  the  non-transitive  construction  oi  evacuate 
(1817),  its  synonym.  The  non-transitive  use  of  reopen  was 
occasioned  by  the  same  function  of  the  simplex  open  occurring 
intransitively  since  OE.  times.  In  the  same  way  the  verb  redress 
employed  intransitively  since  1480,  no  doubt  induced  the  intran- 
sitive function  of  the  verb  erect,  its  semological  relative.  More- 
over, the  intransitive  construction  of  the  verb  moor,  recorded 
since  1697,  most  probably  induced  the  same  function  in  point  of  its 
synonym  fter^A,  recorded  in  1868.  The  intransitive  use  of  the  verb 
arrange  1523  (predicated  of  troops)  must  have  influenced  the  non- 
transitive  use  of  the  verbs  embattle  (1597)  and  form  (1722),  pre- 
dicated of  equivalent  subjects.     Tiie  verb  exercise,  formed  from  the 
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substantive  'exercise'  may  have  its  secondary  non-transitive  use 
essentially  conditioned  by  the  earlier  cxcrce  employed  intransitively, 
or  else  it  may  also  be  explained  as  due  to  denominative  new  form- 
ation (cf.  below).  And  the  still  later  recorded  drill  (as  a  military 
term)  had  its  intransitive  use  most  probably  conditioned  by  its 
synonym  exercise.  The  non-transitive  construction  of  cleave  (which 
perhaps  should  rather  be  referred  to  cat.  B),  was  prob&bly  influ- 
enced by  its  semological  affinity  to  the  verb  open  employed  tran- 
sitively and  intransitively.  The  same  is  decidedly  the  case  with 
disclose  in  a  material  sense  (<-  OF.  desclore,  not  recorded  intran- 
sitively by  Godefroi).  Also  the  figurative  use  of  disclose  (1494) 
may  be  due  to  the  same  association,  though  02)en  in  its  figurative 
sense  is  recorded  later  (1708).  Likewise  exhibit  may  owe  its  in- 
transitive use  (1656)  to  disclose. 

In  short,  we  must  assume  that  the  network  of  associations 
existing  between  semologically  related  verbs  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  for  the  origination  of  secondary  non-transitive  senses 
involving  the  predicational  oscillation  we  are  dealing  with.  We 
must  even  consider  this  factor  as  equally  powerful  as  the  reflexive 
factor,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  individual  cases  it  may  be 
the  predominant  or  even  the  sole  cause  of  the  non-transitive  func- 
tion. Though  it  is  very  precarious  to  point  out  such  cases  with 
any  amount  of  certainty,  we  may,  for  instance,  assume  that  the 
intransitive  use  of  reopen  is  entirely  due  to  the  same  function  of 
the  simplex  opew.  We  have  previously  shown  that  many  verbs  of 
the  present  category  have  not  been  recorded  by  NED.  in  a  re- 
flexive form.  Though  this  may  be  due  to  chance  (in  some  meas- 
ure at  least),  yet  the  principal  cause  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  sought  in 
the  associative  fact  mentioned  and  also  in  another  fact  of  associative 
nature  that  will  soon  be  discussed.  We  have  also  shown  that 
sometimes  the  reflexive  form  has  been  recorded  later  than  the  in- 
transitive function.  When  so,  it  is  the  reflexive  sense  of  the  in- 
transitive construction,  or,  if  we  so  will,  the  capability  of  reflexivity 
on  the  part  of  the  subject  that  has  got  formal  expression.  But  in 
view  of  the  associative  facts  mentioned  above,  this  discrepancy  in 
chronology  is  only  natural. 

Another  kind  of  associative  influence,  i.  c.  association  through 
syntactical  contiguity,  has  perhaps  sometimes  induced  the  intransi- 
tive construction  of  a  primary  transitive  verb.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible   that    such   is  the   case  with  IIk;  following  example,  the  only 
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record  given  in  NED.  as  rcL;-ar(ls  the  intransitive  fnnrtion  of  the 
verb  (lisforf:  1680  Old  Ancharius  .  .  was  so  violent  .  .  That  his  beard 
fin'sfJcd  and  his  face  distorted. 

However,  in  the  case  of  tlie  NE.  period  we  have  to  consi- 
der anotlun-  anakiuical  inllnenec,  so  important  that  it  may  bo  do- 
scribed  as  a  semological  or  a  conslrnctivc  law.  This  law  did  not 
operate  in  llie  OE.  period  or  in  tlie  earlier  stages  of  tlie  ME. 
epoch.  As  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  the  semological  contrast 
between  a  causative  (transitive)  verb  and  its  correlative  intransitive 
meaning  was  in  English  in  process  of  time  more  and  more  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  verb.  Aheady  at  the  end  of  the  ME.  period, 
the  nundier  of  such  verbs  was  so  considerable  that  they  must 
necessarily  have  exercised  a  powerful  inducing  influence  on  .such 
transitive  verbs  whose  sense  had  or  could  have  a  causative  aspect. 
In  other  words,  the  former  verbs  must  have  tended  to  induce  the 
origination  of  a  correlative  intran.sitive  function  also  in  the  case  of 
the  latter.  And  this  theoretical  conclusion  is  so  fully  borne  out  by 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  NE.  period  that  in  our  opinion  we 
are  entitled  to  establish  the  constructive  or  semological  law  that  in 
the  XE.  epoch  or  even  already  at  the  end  of  the  ME.  period,  a 
verb  with  a  primary  transitive  sense  presenting  a  causative  aspect  can 
(could)  be  employed  also  in  the  correlative  intrans.  sense  without 
implying  a  conspicuous  deviation  from  the  linguistic  usage  of  the 
time.  Therefore,  the  more  distinctly  the  primary  transitive  sense 
of  a  verb  of  the  present  category  stands  out  as  causative,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  the  intransitive  construction,  if  of  NE.  or  late  ME. 
date,  is  essentially  due  to  the  semological  or  constructive  law  men- 
tioned. The  salience  of  an  oscillating  reflexive  or  passive  sense 
in  addition  to  the  intransitive  meaning  cannot  be  adduced  as  an 
argument  against  this  assumption.  For  these  senses  are  salient 
from  the  hearer's  (reader's)  point  of  view,  but  the  causative  explana- 
tion involves  that  from  the  speaker's  (writer's)  point  of  view  the 
intransitive  sense  is  meant  to  be  expressed.  We  have  previously 
indicated  those  verbs  of  the  present  category  whose  transitive 
sense  presents  a  causative  aspect,  and  it  turned  out  that  such 
was  the  case  with  the  vast  majoi-ity  of  them  (cf.  p.  223  sqq.). 
Therefore,  if  the  secondary  intransitive  construction  of  such  verbs 
belongs  to  the  NE.  epocli  or  to  late  ME.  we  may  apply  the 
causative  mode  of  explanation.  In  itself  this  explanation  is  no 
doubt   sufficient    to    account    for    (he    semological    and    morpholo- 
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gical  facts  offered  by  the  present  category.  But  the  question  is  if 
we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  causative  aspect  has  been  tiie 
sole  operating  factor.  From  a  methodological  point  of  view  we 
must  decidedly  answer  in  the  negative,  even  when  the  causative 
aspect  is  particularly  prominent.  In  the  hrst  place,  all  instances 
must  be  excluded  where  individual  association,  i.  c.  associative 
influence  from  individual  words,  has  played  a  pai't.  For  the 
latter  factor  may  be  assumed  to  be  more  powerful  than  even 
the  causative  factor.  Next,  in  view  of  the  enormous  English  vo- 
cabulary, it  is  difficult  to  know  (or  at  least  very  troublesome 
to  ascertain)  whether,  in  tliose  cases  where  individual  association 
is  not  likely  to  have  taken  place,  this  factor  has  nevertheless 
been,  at  work.  Further,  it  is  self-evident  that  denominative  new 
formation  and  the  reflexive  mode  of  origin  continued  to  operate 
in  the  NE.  epoch.  Lastly,  the  force  of  the  causative  factor  is 
proportional  to  the  salience  of  the  causative  sense.  But  this 
salience  varies  in  the  verbs  here  concerned.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  next  to  impossible  to  indicate  with  certainty  such 
examples  (of  cat.  A)  where  the  causative  aspect  has  been  the  sole 
operating  factor.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  maintaining  that 
in  the  NE.  period  the  causative  asjDcct  of  a  primary  transitive  verb 
has  essentially  contributed  to  the  origination  of  its  secondary  in- 
transitive construction  with  a  reflexive  and  passival  aspect  and 
that  in  the  case  of  many  NE.  verbs  this  aspect  has  essentially 
conditioned  the  occasional  or  permanent  omission  of  the  reflexive 
pronoun  in  spite  of  the  salience  of  a  reflexive  sense.  We  may  also 
safely  maintain  that  in  many  instances  of  the  present  catagory 
the  causative  aspect  of  the  primary  sense  of  a  verb  has  exclusively 
conditioned  its  non-transitive  function  though  it  is  precarious  or 
impossible  to  give  particular  instances.  Perhaps  drmo  and  knit 
(predicated  of  brows)  and  distort  (predicated  of  face),  are  examples 
in  point.  Yet  this  likelihood  is  perhaps  counterbalanced  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  particular  kind  of  reflexive  interpretation  (cf.  p.  259). 
We  have  not  yet  exhaustively  indicated  the  factors  that  may 
bring  about  the  semological  change  under  consideration.  This 
change  may  also  be  due  to  the  desubstantival  origin  of  a  verb.  An 
examination  of  desubstantival  verbs  in  English  will  show  that  the 
semological  relation  between  the  substantival  element  and  the  vei'- 
bal  element  may  be  multifarious  and  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with    the    import    of  the'  latter.     The  verb  out  fit  is  formed  on   the 
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corresponding  sub^^tantive,  and  its  priniaiv  transilivc  sense  involves 
'lo  provide  with  an  outfit,  to  fit  oat'.  In  the  secondary  intransi- 
tive construction  the  intransitive  meaning  'to  buy  (procure)  an 
outfit'  struggles  for  salience.  But  this  sense  does  by  no  means  con- 
trast with  the  impoi't  which  a  desubstantival  verb  may  imply.  We 
may  therefore  assume  that  the  non-transitive  use  of  o?(!'/Jns  a  new 
formation  on  the  corresponding  substantive.  This  involves  that 
the  intransitive  meaning  'to  buy  (procure)  an  outfit'  is  meant  to 
be  expressed,  though,  owing  to  the  primary  transitive  sense,  it 
oscillates  towards  a  passive  av  a  reflexive  aspect.  The  correctness 
of  this  etymological  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
transitive  sense  does  tiot  stand  out  as  causative  and  also  perhaps 
by  the  circumstance  that  a  reflexive  form  has  not  been  recorded. 
But  nevertheless  a  reflexive  mode  of  interpretation  is  possible  (cf. 
below).  x4nother  example  in  point  is  afforded  by  the  desubstantival 
verb  exercise. 

The  secondary  intransitive  construction  may  sometimes  be 
due  to  an  absolute  use  of  the  transitive  sense.  Such  may  be 
the  origin  af  the  intransitive  function  of  the  verb  moor.  In 
early  NE.  this  verb  could  be  predicated  of  a  ship  (or  of  persons) 
and  at  tlie  same  time  govern  a  direct  object,  i.  e.  'anchor', 
e.  g.  1600  Hakluyt  Voij.  III^  66.  The  Michael  moored  ancker  vpon 
this  great  yce.  16'21  T.  Willi.amson  tr.  Goulart's  Wise  Vieillard  179 
Who  has  conimaunded  you  to  moor  your  anchor  of  liope  in  such  a 
little  lump  of  dust  as  man  is?  1647  Ward  Simp.  Cohler  i^o  Those  men 
never  Moored  their  Anchors  well  in  the  fume  soile  of  Heaven.  In  spite 
of  the  reflexive  form  (one  record)  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to 
consider  the  intransitive  function  of  moor  as  an  absolute  use 
of  this  transitive  construction,  which  implies  the  omission  of  the 
object  'anchor'.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  also  a  reflexive,  nay  even 
a  causative,  mode  of  explanation  is  here  equally  possible. 

A  use  of  the  reflexive  manner  of  interpretation  involves  the  as- 
sumption tiiat  the  reflexive  form  w\ts  originally  employed  to  express 
the  imi)ort  contained  in  the  secondary  intrruisitive  cojistruction 
and  that  later  on  the  reflexive  pronoun  was  omitted.  But  as  in 
course  of  time  the  reflexive  sense  was  very  often  expressed  by 
the  active  form,  e.  /y.  to  dress,  tvash,  shoic,  we  may  ask  whether 
in  the  NE.  period  (at  least  in  its  latest  stage),  this  form  could 
directly  (^.  c.  without  an  intermediate  reflexive  form)  be  employed 
to  express  a  reflexive  sense.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  such  was 
occasionally  the  case  and  that  this  kind  of  refiexive  interpretation 
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should  be  applied  in  several  instances.  This  is  perhaps  possible 
in  the  case  of  (hriir,  Icnit,  distort,  outfit,  which  also  admit  of 
other  explanations.  The  explanation  is  even  like!)'  in  the  case  of 
the  non-transitive  fiinclion  of  (irm  out  (pi-edicaled  of  ships),  cut 
{as  a  term  in  card-playing,  formerly  only  recorded  in  the  passive 
form),  list,  invalid,  and  niatriculdte.  As  to  these  verbs  (their  in- 
transitive function  is  A^cry  late)  the  transitive  sense  has  no  causative 
aspect,  and  a  reflexive  form  has  not  been  recorded. 

Especially  in  the  NE.  period  it  is  precarious  or  even  impossible 
to  determine  with  certainty  wdiich  explanatory  factor  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  the  semological  change  presented  by  cat.  A. 
In  most  cases  we  are  no  doubt  concerned  with  a  co-operation 
of  factors,  i.  e.  the  reflexive  way  of  origin,  individual  association, 
and  the  causative  aspect  of  the  transitive  sense.  The  last  factor  is 
as  a  rule  probably  the  predominant  or  even  tlie  sole  cause.  But 
as  this  is  impossible  to  prove  and  as  the  reflexive  way  of  origin 
is  always  possible  when  a  refl.  sense  is  distinguishable,  we  may  in 
such  cases  consider  the   reflexive   factor  as  a  contributing  source. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  non-transitive  use  of  loan- 
words adduced  in  our  material  may  be  due  to  an  equivalent  function 
in  their  native  language.  Though  we  have  mostly  avoided  such  in- 
stances, yet  we  can  give  the  following  French  loan-words  as 
examples  of  this  case' :  arrange  (OF.  arengier),  e.  (].  Vrais  croyance. 
Puis  fit  le  piieple  soir  et  arengier;  Aumont  et  Agrar.,  Vont  s'en  les  oz, 
onques  plus  n'i  atendent,  De  Paris  issent,  chevauclient  et  arangient ; 
estrange  (OF.  cstrangier,  also  intr.  in  sense,  's'eloigner,  se  changer, 
sV'carter';  in  the  sense  'aliener'  the  verb  occurs  only  trans,  or  refl.  in 
French,  but  in  Engl,  also  intr.);  frounce  (OF.  froncir,  -cJiir),  e.  g. 
Ease,  Quant  mon  vis  efTachie  remir  Et  voi  que  fronchir  le  convient; 
form  (OF.  former,  -on-,  also  intr.  'se  inetamorphoser'  but  not  recor- 
ded intr.  in  reference  to  troops  as  in  Engl.);  '}oin  {OF.  joindre,  also 
intr.  in  the  senses  'toucher  par  Teffet  d'un  choc'  (in  a  combat),  'arrivcr 
tout  pres  (au  sens  moral)',  'etre  tres  voisin\  e.  g.  Chhest.  Clig. 
8767  Si  qu'anlDedeus  a  un  seul  poindre  Les  a  feit  a  la  terra  joindre. 
At  least  in  the  case  of  arrange,  frounce,  and  join  we  may  attri- 
bute their  intransitive  use  in  English  to  French  influence.  This 
origin  does  by  no  means  involve  the  non-salience  of  an  oscillating 
reflexive    and    passive   sense.     For  as   will  be  remembered  this  is 


'  cf.  GoDEFROY  Dictinnnnirc  de  I'anciennc  langnc  fran^nisc  (ilu  IX"  au 
XVe    siecle)  I'aris  ISSO— I'.lO'i. 
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principally  clcpeiideiit  on  liu.'  vilalily  of  the  tiansitive  meaning. 
We  repeal  wliat  has  been  .said  in  llie  case  ol'  such  French  loan- 
words in  the  ME.  period,  vif.  that  then-  intransitive  function, 
though  existing  in  their  native  language,  may  nevertheless  be  oC 
Eiighsh  origin,  but  that  it  is  difficult  to  actually  prove  it. 

We  have  now  discussed  a  category  of  semological  change  that 
involves  not  only  an  oscillaling  passive  and  reflexive  sense,  but 
genei'ally  an  intransitive  meaning.  Leon  Kellner  proclaims  apo- 
dictically:^  "Das  hilufigste  Miltel,  durch  welches  cine  Sprache  die 
transitiven  Verba  zu  intransitiven  umgestallet,  ist  das  vcrhum 
rctlexiviun\  He  maintains  that  this  is  true  of  also  the  English 
language.  But  we  have  seen  that  already  in  the  case  of  the  present 
category,  the  reflexive  interpretation  is  not  the  only  mode  of  ex- 
planation though  we  admit  that  as  regards  OE.  and  ME.  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  chief  explanatory  principle.  But  this  is  not 
so  in  point  of  the  other  categories  which  we  have  distinguished 
from  a  dcscrij)tive  point  of  view.  And  as  the  verbs  of  these 
categories  together  with  those  verbs  with  a  secondary  inlr.  function 
where  no  oscillating  passive  or  reflexive  sense  is  salient,  enormously 
outnundjer  the  verbs  of  tlie  present  category,  we  must  as  far  as 
English  is  concerned  emphatically  deny  the  correctness  of  Kellner's 
opinion. 

What  does  the  application  of  the  reflexive  explanatory  prin-  The  applica- 
ciple  involve  in  the  ca.se  of  the  other  categories  («".  e.  cats.  B,  G,  ^,  reflexive  in- 
E,  F)  wliere  we  have  not  assumed  the  salience  of  a  reflexive  sense  V  terpreta- 
It  involves  generally  that  the  grammatical  subjects  are  incapable 
of  the  kind  of  reflexivity  conditioned  by  the  predicate-verbs.  But, 
if  so,  the  assumption  of  a  reflexive  origin  of  the  intransitive  con- 
struction implies  that  in  English  the  function  of  the  reflexive  form 
has  been  extended.  It  means  that  this  form,  from  having  only 
been  employed  to  express  true  reflexivity,  has  also  become  an  intransi- 
tive and  a  passival  formative.  We  do  not  then  refer  to  cases 
where,  owing  to  a  certain  amount  of  fl-equency,  the  reflexive  form 
of  a  verb  has  analogically  been  predicated  of  subjects  incapable 
of  this  reflexivity  and  therefore  has  assumed  the  aspect  of  an  in- 
transitive formative.  For  in  this  oft-occurring  case  the  subjects 
nuiy  be  metaphorically  conceived  as  capable  of  reflexivity,  which 
gives  salience  to  a  collateral  reflexive  sense,  e.  g.  1863  Geo.  Eliot 
Romola  III  40.5  It  blent  itself  as  an    exalting  memory   with   all  her  daily 


'  Leon    Kellner  Ztir  Syntax  des  Englischen   Verhums,   Wieii    1885,  "11. 
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labours.  AVe  ret'LT  rallier  lo  such  cases  where  a  verb  only  rarely 
or  not  at  all  is  employed  in  a  truly  reflexive  sense,  but  nevertheless 
occurs  in  the  reflexive  form,  predicated  of  subjects  incapable  of 
this  reflexivity.  The  former  cases  arc  the  intermediate  stages  of 
the  latter.  This  extension  of  the  employment  of  the  reflexive  form 
is  meant  to  lenti  the  verl)  an  intransitive  sense  (that  may  oscillate 
towards  a  passival  aspect),  or  else  a  chiefly  passive  meaning,  or 
else  the  dualistic  import  that  conditions  a  predicatio  objecti  A; 
attributionis.  In  several  continental  languages  this  function  of  the 
reflexive  form  is    by  no  means  rare. 

The  function  of  the  refl.  form  as  an  intransitive  formative 
(whether  the  sense  occasionally  oscillates  towards  a  passive  aspect 
or  not)  is  for  instance  met  with  in  German  and  in  French.  As 
examples  where  the  intransitive  sense  implies  state  or  attribution 
(=  cat.  B)  may  be  adduced:  German:  MHG.  Klage,  (Blatz^  492) 
Do  nicrte  sick  Dietriche  sin  ungeviiege  herzen  ser ;  Opitz,  2.  8  (Grimm, 
Wb.),  dir  griinet  berg  und  thai,  dir  luutert  sich  die  luit;  Uhland  Ge- 
dichte  ifiO  (Grimm,  Wb.),  zwar  Idngern  schon  sich  ihres  lebens  schalten, 
doch  lost  sie  gerne  noch  den  witwenschleier;  French:  Littre,  Sa 
taille  s'epaissit;  Ibid.  Le  couleau  schrccliera  si  voiis  coupez  un  corps 
si  dur;  Boss.  Hist.  II,  1  (Littre)  Leur  etat  allait  s'enqnront;  Littre,  La  vue 
s'ohscurcit.  As  examples  where  the  intransitive  sense  implies  ac- 
tivity (=  cat.  C  )  may  be  quoted  the  following  French  examples 
(this  case  with  the  restrictions  made  above  seems  to  be  rare  in 
German):  Littre,  Ce  ble  est  trop  mur,  il  s'egrene;  Ibid.,  Les  cloches 
s'cbranktienf.  As  instances  where  the  intransitive  sense  denotes  exist- 
ence (=  cat  D.)  may  be  given:  German:  Werder  Av.  11,  27  (Grimm, 
Wb.),  ach  wie  viel  helden  v/erden  durch  dich  noch  untergeheu,  eh'dieser 
krieg  sich  end?;  Goethe  17,  246  (Grimm,  Wb.),  eine  watire  bitterheil 
halle  sich  in  ihrem  verhaltniss  zu  Otlilien  erzaiajt.  Schiller  407  (Grimm, 
Wb.),  bei  diesen  schriften  p)idet  sich  ein  brief,  bestimmt  fiir  manclie 
konigliche  schwester ;  French :  Littre,  Les  vers  s'engendrent  dans  les 
cadavres;  Lamartine  Mklil.,  1,  9  (Littre),  Tes  yeux  oil  sHaignail  la  vie 
Rayonnent  d'immortalite;  Volt.  Louis  XIV.  32  (Littre),  Ge  temps  ne  se 
trouvera  plus  oil  un  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  .  .  allait  au  llieatre  de 
Corneille. 

The  function  of  the  reflexive  form  as  a  purely  passive  foi'- 
mative  (=  cat.  E)  is  instanced  by  the  Scandinavian  languages. 
For  their  passive  formation  in  -s  is  of  reflexive  origin.  This  function 
is  fairly  rare  in  German,  but  it  is  particularly  common  in  French 
and    Italian,    or    on    the    whole    in    Romance   languages,    though. 


^  Fr.  Blatz  Nhd.  Grammatik,  Karlsruhe  18'JG,  II  4-92. 
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according  to  Kokting,'  this  Tact  is  not  duly  emphasized  by  grain- 
inarians.  As  examples:  German:  Platen  (Blatz,^  ii,  492).  Dovl  leer t 
sich  nianclit'i-  Beclier  ai(>t  bei  Irolien  Hochzeiltanzen;  French:  Raynal 
Hint.  phil.  xii,  7  (Litlre  s.  v.  entamer),  C'est  alnsi  que  tout  ■■^'eiitaiiie  et 
(jue  lien  ne  s'achk^e  par  un  fol  orgueil,  donl  I'influeiice  fatale  se  repand 
sur  loutes  les  branches  de  I'adminislration;  LrrxKE,  Tandis  (jue  le  temple 
scdifiait;  Ibid.,  les  discours  qui  *e  sunt  tenus  en  celle  occasion;  Ibid., 
Gelle  maison  se  vend  aujourd'hui;  Ibid.,  La  voie  par  ou  les  eaux  s'ecou- 
laient,  sest  tout  a  fait  boiichee.  Italian:  A.  Garcano  i,  4  (Vockeradt^ 
i,  208)  Si  lasciano  le  case,  dov  e  enlrata  la  morte,  si  clundono  a  chiave 
le  caniere  del  caro  defunto,  si  spediscono  cento  lettere  dolorose  coll' 
orliccio  vero,  . .  si  recevon  le  visite  d'una  monotona  e  ceremoniosa  condo- 
glianza,    etc. 

Lastly,  the  dualistic  verbal  sense  that  conditions  what  we 
have  called  a  pra;dicatio  objecti  &  attributionis  is  not  only  in 
French  and  Italian,  but  in  German  exceedingly  often  expressed 
by  the  reflexive  form.  AVe  then  i-efer  to  the  species  of  this  sense 
that  implies  that  the  grammatical  subject  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  admits  of  being  the  object  of  a  specified  action.  As  examples: 
German;'*  Heinr.  v.  Kleist,  Das  Drilngen  verwirrter  Kriegerliaufen  nimmt 
sich  wall)-;  Schiller,  Ein  iippig  laslervolles  Leben  biisst  sich  in  Mangel 
und  Erniedfigung  allein;  Ibid.,  Leicht  und  erquicklich  atmet  sich  die 
Luft;  Ibid,,  Schwere  Thaten  sind  geschehen  die  sich  nie  vergeben  und 
vergessen;  Goethe,  Dergleichen  Leut  packen  sich  nicht  wie  ein  fliichtiger 
Dieb;  Wieland,  Ein  holderer  Ort  lasst  kaum  sich  trduinen;  Mod., 
Weidenruten  lassen  sich  leicht  biegen;  French:  Littre,  Les  peches  de 
vignes  ne  se  pclent  pas  facilement;  Ibid.,  Des  ecritures  qui  ne  se  dechiffrent 
pas;  Ibid.,  Gette  marchandise  se  debite  tres-bien;  Ibid.,  Gette  marcliandise 
ne  se  vend  pas;  Ibid.,  Gette  montague  se  voit  de  loin;  Mod.,  Ge  vin  ne 
se  boit  pas  bien;  Italian:^  Giusti,  Proverbi,  Dagli  effetti  si  conoscono  gli 
affetti;   I^etrocchi  :^   L'affezione  non  si  vende  ne  si  coinpra. 

If  Ave  return  to  the  English  language,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  question  as  to  whether,  with  tlie  restriction  made  above,  the 
reflexive  form  is  or  has  been  employed  as  an  intransitive  or  a 
passive  formative.  An  examination  of  the  material  presented  in 
the  categories  B,  G,  D,  E,  F,  will  show  that  this  question  is  by 
NED.  unhesitatingly  answered  in  the  aflirmative.     It  belongs  to   a 


'  G.    KoRTiNG    Dissertatio   patrio  scrmonc  scripta  de  enuntiati  et  no- 
tione  et  partihus,  Kiliae  1905,  24. 

*  Fr.  Blatz,  op.  cit. 

*  II.  Vockehadt  Lehrhuch  der  Italienischen  Sprache,  Berlin  1878. 

*■  All  these  German  examples  are  taken  from  Fr.  Blatz  op.  cit.,  \\,  493. 

'  cf.    Fktrocchi    Novo    iJizionario    Universale   della  Lingua  Italiana, 

Milauo  1891  s.  v.  vendere. 
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parliciilar  iiivosli^alioii  of  the  reflexive  verl)s  to  i,^ive  a  detailed 
answer  to  this  (|ii(.'stion.  Yet,  as  far  as  we  know  —  our  opinion 
is  f(junded  on  a  fairly  close  examination  of  the  Englisli  vocabulary, 
and  of  modern  English  literature  —  the  answer  sliouRl  on  the 
whole  decidedly  be  in  the  negative'.  This  is  only  natural  in  view 
of  the  powerful  factors,  that  in  Englisli  have  brought  about  the 
intransitive  use  of  so  many  transitive  verbs,  and  that  highly  con- 
tribute to  the  suppression  of  the  reflexive  pronoun,  when  the 
verbal  sense  is  truly  reflexive.  But  we  admit  that  in  English 
there  are  several  examples  of  the  intransitive  and  the  passive 
function  of  the  reflexive  form  and  that  in  modern  times  (after  c. 
ISbO)  there  is  a  tendency  to  enlai-ge  the  function  of  this  form, 
niost  probably  due  to  foreign,  chiefly  French,  influence. 

As  to  the  material  presented  by  cats.  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  it  is, 
therefore,  from  a  methodological  point  of  view  indispensable  not 
to  assume  a  reflexive  mode  of  interpretation,  unless  a  reflexive 
form  has  previously  been  recorded  or  at  least  unless  the  import 
tends  towards  a  reflexive  aspect.  As  already  pointed  out,  we  are 
perhaps  concerned  with  the  latter  alternative  in  some  instances 
of  our  material  illusti-ating  these  categoi'ies.  But,  as  appears  from 
the  present  category,  even  in  this  case  the  assumption  of  a  reflexive 
origin   need  not  be  the  correct  etymological  interpretation. 


*  cF.    also    E.    Beckmann,    Ubcr    das    rcjlcxive    Verb   im  Englischcn,  in 
Herr.  Arch.  LIX,  205-238. 
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B.    Predications  of  direct  object  or  of  state  and  attribution. 

The  semological  cliango  inipliod  in  llie  verbs  of  llie  present 
category  consists  in  the  fact  that  primary  transitive  verbs  have 
adopted  a  meaning  oscillating  between  a  passive  aspect  and  an 
intransitive  sense  of  state  or  attribution. 

The  salience  of  tlie  intransitive  sense  is  due  to  the  same  factors  Salience  of 
as    have    been    stated    in    the  case    of  the    preceding  category  of     "sc^sV 
verbs,    i.  e.    the  active  form  of  the  verb  and  the  causative  aspect 
of  the  primary  transitive  sense. 

The  number  of  verbs  wliere  the  secondary  intransitive  meaning 
inil)lies  a  sense  of  state  is  in  our  material  fairly  considerable. 
The  intransitive  sense  is  then  always  of  inchoative  nature  and 
means  'to  come  into  a  (specified)  state'.  We  have  previously 
(Essay  I  p.  74)  —  rightly  or  wrongly  —  delimited  the  notion  of  state 
so  as  to  regard  the  psychical  condition  of  animate  things  or,  when 
referring  to  the  physical  sphere,  only  the  integrity  or  constitutive 
form  of  a  thing. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  majority  of  our  examples  have  refer- 
ence to  the  physical  sphere.  This  is  the  case  with  the  intr. 
function  of  verbs  such  as  hatter,  hloiv  in  (predicated  of  a  window) 
brcali,  consume,  corrode,  corrugate,  crash,  crush,  disjoint,  dissolve, 
ditch,  flat,  fret,  fur,  indent,  outivear,  rend,  resolve,  rip,  rive. 
Their  intransitive  sense  implies  'to  come  into  a  battered,  broken, 
consumed,  corroded,  etc.  state'.  Here  belong  also  fire  and  inflame, 
meaning  'to  come  into  a  burning  state'.  Other  verbs  such  as  digest, 
distill,  mineralize,  petrify,  macerate,  mortify  refer  to  a  specified 
mode  of  existence  or  kind  of  concistency,  qualities  which  in  fact 
regard  integrity  or  form.  Also  the  secondary  non-transitive  sense 
of  the  verbs  disorder  and  array  may  be  said  to  refer  to  the 
integrity  and  form  of  the  subject,  though  the  latter  is  here  a  collec- 
tive notion.  The  verbs  infect  and  gravel  regard  the  physical  state 
of  animate  (or,  in  the  case  of  the  former  verb,  also  inanimate) 
tilings  und  may  justly  be  apprehended  as  having  reference  to  the 
integrity  of  the  thing.  Such  verbs  as  evolve,  improve,  fortify,  rnin, 
shcnd,  regard  a  change  in  the  general  state  or  condition  of  a  thing 
with  respect  to  its  constitutive  integrity    or    form,    but    they    may 
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also  regard  things  of  the  rioii-])hysical  sphere,  wliich  owing  to 
transference  is  not  rarely  the  case  also  with  several  of  the  other 
verbs  mentioned.  Of  much  the  same  nature  is  the  non-transitive 
sense  of  the  verb  to  cure  involving  'to  be  cured'  or  'to  come  into 
a  better  (or  the  former)  physical  or  psychical  state'. 

Considerably  infei'ior  in  number  are  such  verbs  as  exclusively 
(or  principally)  refer  to  the  psychical  state  of  animate  things. 
Here  belong  verbs  such  as  discourar/e,  enkindle  (since  regularly 
used  figuratively),  fill  (in  the  sense  'to  become  satisfied')  inebriate, 
liberalize,  nettle.  The  verb  i)wert,  when  used  in  a  secondary  non- 
transitive  sense,  is  in  our  material  predicated  of  immaterial  things 
such  as  'joy',  'nature'.  The  oscillating  intransitive  sense  'to  change 
to  the  opposite'  should  be  considered  to  involve  a  sense  of  state 
(and  not  of  attribution  as  is  indicated  in  our  material),  since  it 
implies   a  change  in  the  constitutive  nature  of  the  subject. 

In  our  material  there  are  also  a  great  many  verbs  where 
the  secondary  intransitive  sense  implies  an  intransitive  sense 
of  attribution.  The  import  involves  then  often  'to  be  or  become 
such  (as  is  indicated  by  the  import  of  the  verb)'.  This  is  the  case 
when  the  sense  of  attribution  refers  to  a  change  in  the  impression 
on  our  senses  made  by  the  subject.  Here  belong  such  verbs  as 
arcfy,  dry  (to  become  dry),  blanch,  bleach  (to  become  wliitc  or 
pale),  clarifUj  (to  become  clear),  patch  (to  become  patchy  or  mott- 
led), illumine  (to  become  light  or  bright),  stain,  tarnish  (to  become 
sullied  or  dull).  An  intermediate  position  between  a  sense  of 
attribution  and  a  sense  of  state  as  here  conceived,  is  held  by  verbs 
such  as  Americanize,  Anglicize,  Frenchify.  For  their  intransi- 
tive sense  implies  'to  become  American,  English,  French',  not  only 
in  manners  and  habits,  which  refers  to  'attribution',  but  also  in 
ideas  and  character,  which  refers  to  'state'. 

The  inchoative  sense  'to  become  such  (as  is  specified  by  the 
verb)'  is  also  met  with  in  verbs  where  the  attribution  refers  to  a 
change  in  size,  number,  dimensions,  speed,  local  position,  or  else 
such  qualities  as  price,  validity,  immortality,  wliich  are  perceptible 
by  the  intellect  and  not  by  the  senses.  Such  verbs  are:  approxi- 
mate (to  come  nearer  to),  divarf  (to  become  dwarfish),  eche  (to 
become  quicker  (of  pace)),  enhance  (to  become  higher  (of  price)), 
anhigh  (to  become  greater  (of  sin)),  reduce  (to  become  less  or 
limited),  cancel  (to  become  null  and  void),  Innnortalize  (to  become 
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iiiniortal).  The  iiiliansitivo  sense  of  llie  verb  awend  implies  the 
cleinentaiy  verb  of  inchoativity  or  of  perfeclivity,  i.  e.  'to  become', 
and  consequently  the  predicational  aspect  of  the  sentence  depends 
upon  the  complement  of  the  predicate-verb. 

In  our  material  there  are  some  verbs  where  the  oscillating 
intransitive  sense  involves  that  the  grammatical  subject  is  coming 
into  or  losing  co-existence  with  a  thing  implied  in  the  predicate-verb 
which  therefore  generally  is  a  desubstantival  derivative.  Such  is 
the  case  with  feather  (to  get  feathers),  film  (to  get  a  film),  people 
(to  get  people,  to  grow  populous),  hull  (to  lose  the  huH).  The 
predicational  element  in  this  intransitive  sense  is  here  also  of  incho- 
ative nature,  i.  e.  'to  get'.  We  may  describe  to  get  as  the  ele- 
mentary verb  of  inchoativity  employed  to  indicate  the  grammatical 
subject  as  coming  into  co-existence  with  a  thing,  just  as,  in  the 
case  of  predications  of  co-existence,  the  verb  to  have  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  elementary  verb  of  the  durative  tense-aspect.  The 
secondary  intransitive  sense  of  the  verbs  attach  and  hiit  may  be 
said  to  involve  an  inchoative  sense  of  co-existence,  though  the  thing 
with  which  the  subject  comes  into  co-existence  is  here  not  invol- 
ved in  the  verb  but  expressed  by  a  particular  morphem.  But  here 
this  sense  is  not  of  an  elementary  nature,  since  it  implies  particular 
connotations.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  intransitive  sense  of 
the  verb  fill  whose  connotative  elements  refer  not  only  to  the 
quantity  in  which  the  thing  occurs  when  coming  into  co-existence 
with  the  subject  (i.  e.  a  quantity  sufficient  for  filling  the  subject), 
but  to  the  mode  of  their  co-existence,  in  as  much  as  the  subject 
is  indicated  as  the  receptacle  of  tlie  former. 

In  some  verbs  of  our  material  the  secondary  intransitive  sense 
implies  a  sense  of  attribution  that  has  a  durative  and  not  an  in- 
choative tense-aspect.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  verbs  to  feel,  'to 
produce  a  certain  impression  on  the  senses  (esp.  that  of  touch)  or 
the  sensibilities',  to  hight,  'to  have  or  bear  the  name',  to  anhang,  'to 
be  suspended',  'to  hang'  in  an  intr.  sense.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  verb  rid  (away,  apace).  The  intransitive  sense  of  this 
verb  as  well  as  of  the  verb  retard  implies  a  sense  of  existence. 
But  this  import  is  in  both  cases  bound  up  with  a  temporal  con- 
notation (other  than  that  lent  by  tenses)  that  lends  the  whole 
meaning  the  import  of  an  intransitive  sense  of  attribution.  The 
former  verb  seems  to  imply  a  durative  tense-aspect,  i.  e.  'to 
proceed  quickly',  tlie  latter  verb  involves  an  inchoative  sense,  i.  e. 
'to  happen  later'. 
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11  is  not  always  possible  to  koop  (lisliiiclly  apart  an  intransi- 
tive sense  of  ullribnlion  from  an  inlransitive  sense  of  slate  sucli 
as  the  latter  notion  lias  been  delimited  by  us.  The  same  verb 
may  oscillate  between  these  senses.  We  have  seen  that  such 
is  the  ease  with  Americanize^  Anylici.ze,  and  Frenchify.  Such 
is  also  the  case  with  gravel  and  /'ar,  according  as  the  idea  is 
predominant  or  not  that  the  gravel  or  the  coating  comes  into  co-exist- 
ence with  the  subject  or  affects  its  integrity.  The  same  is  true 
of  stain  and  tarnish,  according  as  we  consider  that  the  pheno- 
menon involved  in  these  verbs  regards  the  integrity  of  the  suhject 
or  that  it  does  not.  Again  in  the  case  of  the  veibs  fortify  and 
rui)i,  the  inti'ansitive  sense  may  involve  either  a  sense  of  state, 
i.  e.  'to  grow  strong',  'to  come  to  ruin',  'deteriorate',  or  a.  sense 
of  attribution,  i.  e.  'to  increase',  'to  come  to  financial  ruin',  'be- 
come poor'. 

The  intransitive  sense  of  state  or  attribution  may  have 
connotations  that  make  the  import  oscillate  towards  other  intran- 
sitive senses.  Thus  corrugate  implies  a  sense  of  state  if  the  idea 
is  predominant  that  tlie  form  of  its  subject  is  changed,  i.  c.  'to 
get  furrows  or  wrinkles'.  But  it  involves  a  sense  of  action  if  the 
motion  involved  in  corrugation  becomes  salient,  i.  e.  'to  con- 
tract'. The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  verb  ditch,  i. 
e.  'to  become  ditchy',  'to  open  up  in  furrows  or  chasms',  per- 
haps also  to  the  intransitive  sense  of  rend.  The  intransive  mean- 
ing of  distill  implies  evidently  a  sense  of  state,  if  the  idea  of 
the  transforming  process  becomes  predominant,  /.  e.  'to  become 
vaporized  and  then  condensed  into  licpiid',  but  it  represents  a 
meaning  of  action,  if  the  import  'to  drop  from  the  still'  is  salient. 
The  verbs  accumulate,  heap,  and  pile  contain  in  their  secondary 
intransitive  senses  such  connotations  as  render  their  predicational 
import  vague  and  oscillating  They  refer  to  the  appearance  of  a 
thing  in  great  cpiantities  and  im])ly  thus  a  sense  of  existence  (ori- 
gination). But  the  connotation  of  ([uantity  is  strongly  salient  and 
tends  to  lend  the  whole  import  the  aspect  of  a  sense  of  attribution. 
Besides  a  connotation  of  motion  is  generally  salient,  which  in- 
volves a  sense  of  action. 

In  some  cases  the  intransitive  sense  of  attribution  is  bound  up 
with  an  element  referring  to  existence.  Thus  the  intransitive  sense 
of  the  verb  retard  when  predicated  of  a  'nomen  actionis',  involves 
a  sense    of   existence;   but  since  this  meaning  is  combined  with  a 
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temporal  connotfilion  (other  than  tliat  lent  liy  lenses)  which  is  more 
emphasized  tlian  llie  existential  element,  the  whole  meaning  {i.  c. 
to  happen  later)  gets  the  aspect  of  a  sense  of  attribution,  c.  g. 
1646  Putrefaction  .  .  shall  retard  or  accelerate  according  to  the  subject 
and  season  of  the  year.  The  same  is  trne  of  the  verb  rid  (apace, 
away),  e.  g.  la-IG  Now  .  .  with  quicke  hands,  worke  rids  apace;  iTol 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  this  work  rids  away.  Again,  when 
retard  in  an  intransitive  sense  is  predicated  of  persons,  it  implies 
only  semological  elements  conditioning  a  sense  of  attribution,  i.  e. 
"to  come  (arrive)  later' ^  The  intransitive  sense  of  the  verbs 
dissoJrc,  resolve  present  a  sense  of  stale,  since  the  idea  of  'coming 
into  disintegration'  may  involve  'coming  into  another  mode  of 
existence.'  But  if  the  notion  of  desintegration  becomes  particularly 
prominent,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  loss  of  existence.  The  intransi- 
tive sense  of  the  verb  consume  as  exemplified  in  our  material 
denotes  generally  only  a  sense  of  state,  /.  e.  'to  rot',  'decay', 
'waste  away  (with  disease  or  grief)',  'to  burn  away'.  But  in  a 
couple  of  examples  tlie  nature  of  the  subject  is  such  that  the 
verbal  import  essentially  implies  a  loss  of  existence  (=  'to  pass 
away'),  ri;:.,  irjSG  To  lye  vnoccupied  .  .  and  so  to  peryshe,  consume 
and  waste.  Kill  Their  beauty  shall  consume  in  the  graue.  1749  Alas! 
thou    fading   flower  How  fast  thy  sweets  consume! 

Thus  we  find  that  intransitive  verbs  may  sometimes  liave 
such  connotations  as  condition  different  predicational  aspects  and 
therefore  may  render  their  semological  classification  precarious. 

The    semological    relation    between  the  secondary  intransitive -RcZaf ion  6e- 

sense   and    the  primary  ti-ansitive  meaning  in  the  verbs  here  con-     .""f^'"  "'f 
^  -^  °  intr.  and 

sidered,  is  mostly  the  one  between  a  causative  sense  and  its  coy- trans,  senses. 
relative  intransitive  meaning,  hi  all  cases  where  the  secondary 
intransitive  sense  implies  an  inchoative  sense  of  slate,  i.  c.  'to 
come  into  a  specified  state',  tlie  corresponding  transitive  sense 
may  be  said  to  present  a  causal  aspect,  e.  g.  hatter,  blow  in,  hreaJc, 
consume,  corrode,  corrugate,  crash,  crush,  cure,  discourage,  disjoint, 
disorder,  digest,  dissolve,  distill,  ditch,  enkindle,  evolve,  fire,  flat, 
fortifii,  fret,  fur,  improve,  indent,  inebriate,  infect,  inflame,   lihc- 


^  But  if  tlie  inlr.  construcUnn  may  be  appreliended  as  an  absolute  use  of 
the  trans,  sense,  e.  g.  retard  =  r.  oiio's  journey'  (which  is  dubious),  then  the 
non-trans,  sense  oscillates  also  towards  a  sense  of  action  [i.  e.  =^  not  travel 
(,until  later). 
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valine,  etc.  The  causative  sense  is  always  distinctly  salieut  when 
the  grammatical  subject  may  be  apprehended  as  merely  the  cause  of 
the  verbal  phenomenon  or  Avhen  the  element  of  activity  is  not  par- 
ticularly salient.  But  whenever  the  import  of  the  transitive  sense 
is  such  as  to  presuppose  a  fairly  conspicuous  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  subject,  the  causative  aspect  is  less  prominent.  Therefore 
such  verbs  as  rend,  rip,  and  rive,  which  generally  involve  a  con- 
notation of  energetic  activity  do  not  so  readily  appear  as  causative. 
But  when  such  verbs  are  predicated  of  subjects  incapabable  of  ac- 
tivity, this  connotation  is  discarded,  and  the  subject  appears  as  merely 
the  cause  of  the  verbal  process,  e.  g.  164-5  Howell  Twelve  Treat. 
331  The  graue  Venerable  Bishop  .  .  fetcht  such  a  sigh,  that  would 
haue  vended  a  rock  asunder,  c.  13S0  Wyclif  Sel.  Wks.  I.  103  jif  rijch- 
esse  liken  f)e  fleishe,  nejjeles  J)ei  njven  J)e  soule.  —  Thus  we  mean 
that  also  such  primary  trans,  verbs  whose  secondary  intransitive 
sense  implies  an  inchoative  sense  of  state,  but  whose  trans,  import 
generally  involves  also  a  particularly  salient  connotation  of  activity, 
may  he  looked  upon  as  causative. 

If  we  turn  to  those  verbs  Avhose  secondary  intransitive  sense 
implies  an  inchoative  sense  of  attribution,  i.  e.  'to  become  such 
(as  is  specified  by  the  predicate-verb)',  'to  get  the  quality  involved 
in  the  predicate-verb',  then  it  will  turn  out  that  the  correlative 
transitive  sense  stands  out  as  distinctly  causative,  i.  e.  'to  make  (to 
cause  to  become)  such  (as  is  specified),  'to  provide  with  the  quality 
involved  in  the  predicate-verb'.  This  is  the  case  with  the  vast 
majority  of  the  verbs  here  concerned:  Americanize,  Anglicize, 
anhigh,  approximate,  arefy,  blanch,  hleacli,  calefy,  cancel,  clarify^ 
complicate,  dry,  dwarf,  eclic,  enhance,  fire,  illumine,  immortalize, 
lower,  patch,  reduce,  replenish,  stain.  True,  the  transitive  meaning 
of  these  verbs  generally  implies  a  sense  of  activity  on  tlie  part  of 
a  personal  (animate)  subject,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Again  when  the  subject  is  inanimate  —  and  such  is  often,  some- 
times mostly  the  case  with  the  verbs  quoted  —  then  the  subject 
stands  out  as  merely  the  cause  of  the  verbal  phenomenon.  The 
transitive  sense  of  these  and  similar  verbs  may  therefore  unhe- 
sitatingly be  described  as  causative.  Also  such  verbs  where  the 
secondary  intransitive  sense  involves  the  kind  of  attribution  we 
liave  called  co-existence,  may  in  their  primary  transitive  meaning 
generally  be  considered  as  causative,  though  they  mostly  imply  a  con- 
notation of  activit}',  e.  g.  attach,  feather,  fill,  flm,  hull,  hiit,  people. 
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We  have  quoted  a  lew  veibs  where  the  secondary  intran- 
sitive sense  of  attribution  iniphes  a  durative  and  not  an  inchoa- 
tive tense-aspect,  i.  e.  feel,  hight,  anhanf),  rid  ('away',  'apace').  The 
trausilivc  sense  of  feel  and  hight  does  not  stand  out  as  causative 
when  compared  with  the  intransitive  meaning  (as  to  feel,  see  cat.  D). 
Again  the  transitive  sense  of  anhang  admits  only  with  difficulty 
of  being  interpreted  as  causative,  i.  e.  'to  cause  to  hang',  the  verb 
rid  ('away',  'apace'),  assumes  somewhat  more  readily  a  causative 
aspect  (?'.  e.  'to  cause  to  proceed  or  take  place').  As  to  retard, 
this  verb  easily  stands  out  as  causative,  and  the  correlative  in- 
transitive sense  may  be  apprehended  as  an  inchoative  correspond- 
ent   to    the   durative  rid  ('away',  'apace'). 

Tlius  we  can  state  that  in  cat.  B.  the  semological  relation 
l)etween  the  secondary  intransitive  sense  and  the  primary  transi- 
tive meaning  almost  always  involves  the  relation  between  a  causa- 
tive verb  and  its  correlative  intransitive  meaning. 

The   salience    of  a  passive  sense  in  the  secondary  non-transi-  Salience  of 
live    use    of  the  verbs  here  considered  is  dependent  on  the  same  ^^^Jg^^^Yts 
factors  as  in  the  case  of  cat.  A.,  i.  e.  the  vitality  of  the  transitive  proximate 
sense    and    the   context.     In    other  words,  the  proximate  origin  of     ^'^9"*- 
the    passive    sense   is  principally  brought  about  by  the  associative 
influence    exercised    by    the    primary    transitive    meaning.     In  the 
present  category  of  verbal  senses  as  well  as  in  all  our  descriptive 
categories    that    principle    holds    good  that  the  more  predominant 
the  transitive  sense  is,  the  more  perceptible  is  the  passive  meaning 
when    the    active    form    of   the   verb    is    used  in  a  secondary  in- 
transitive construction. 

When  the  transitive  sense  may  be  apprehended  as  causative, 
we  are  in  fact  concerned  with  only  a  .slight  semological  difference 
between  the  passive  sense  and  its  oscillating  alternative,  /.  c.  the 
intransitive  meaning.  For  it  will  be  remembered  that  an  in- 
tiansitive  sen.se  constitutes  an  clement  of  the  correlative  causative 
[^  transitive)  signification,  which  besides  implies  a  transitive  element 
indicating  the  grammatical  subject  as  the  cause  that  makes  the 
intrans.  sense  qualify  the  ol)ject.  The  intr.  sense  means  here,  'to 
come  into  a  specified  state',  'to  become  such  as  is  specified  by 
the  predicate-verb  or  to  get  the  attribute  involved  in  the  predicate- 
verb".  The  pa.-^sive  sense  means  'to  be  brought  into  a  specified 
state',  'to  be  made  such  as  is  specified  by  the  predicate-verb  or  to 
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be  provided  willi  llie  attiihiitioii  implied  in  the  predicnte-verl)'. 
But  the  result  of  the  nctioii  imphed  in  the  passive  form,  is  that 
the  gi'ainiDalical  subject  'comes  into  a  specified  state',  'l)ecomes 
sucli  as  is  specified  by  the  predicate-verb  or  gels  the  attribution 
involved  in  the  predicate-verb'.  Thus,  in  one  case  the  verbal- 
action  (process)  itself  and  its  agency  are  emphasized,  in  the  other 
case  the  resulting  state  or  attribution  is  the  predominant  notion. 
Again,  when  the  transitive  sense  cannot  be  apprehended  as  causa- 
tive, the  intr.  meaning  does  not  constitute  an  element  of  it,  c.  (j. 
hight,  feci.  Therefore  the  discrepancy  between  the  passive  and  the 
correlative  intr.  sense  is  here  larger,  and  the  oscillating  intransitive 
sense   originates  with  gi-eater  difficulty  than  in   the  former  case. 

The  passive  sense,  i.  e.  the  agential  element,  may  become 
salient  whether  the  agency  is  expressed  by  a  particular  morphem 
or  not.  hi  the  latter  case  the  agency  is  indefinite,  but  its  nature 
is  generally  limited  in  as  much  as  it  belongs  to  a  particular  class 
of  agents  such  as  persons,  natural  forces,  etc.  (cf.  cat.  A.),  c.  (j. 
18"2,3  Where  does  the  taint  slop?  Do  you  hleach  in  three  or  four  gene- 
rations? 1010  The  great  Globe  itselfe,  Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall 
dissolne  .  .  1044  How  each  envious  pace  Vies  to  be  first,  and  eches 
for  the  place.  16G5  The  substance  of  it  feels  .  .  exactly  like  a  very 
fine  piece  .  .  of  Chamois  leather.  1710  The  Lottery  for  two  Millions  of 
Florins  fills  with  great  Success.  In  other  cases  the  agency  may  be  of 
very  indefinite  nature,  e.  g.  1004  Women  are  flax,  and  will  pre  in  a 
moment. 

Wlien  the  agency  is  expressed  by  a  particular  moi-phem,  it 
may  have  the  same  morjjhological  dress  as  an  agential  adjunct, 
i.  c.  the  adjunct  meant  to  denote  the  logical  subject  in  a  converted 
(passive)  predication.  This  dress  is  in  mod.  Eug.  the  pi-ep.  hij, 
in  earlier  Engl,  also  of,  c.  g.  ig5S  Soils,  which  calif ij  and  indurate 
hy  the  Sun's  reflection.  1737  Bij  such  injudicious  PracUce  Ihe  Horse 
often  gravels.  1805  Their  situation  improres  hg  a  communication 
with  the  whites.  1812  Bg  the  friction  of  solids  .  .  the  axle  trees  of 
cariiagcs  sometimes  inflame.  1833  Bg  him  great  Pompey  dwarfs  and 
suffers  pain.  1494  Gorne  the  yere  folowynge  was  scant,  whereo/'  the 
pryce  this  yere  began  to  enhaunce.  1500—20  All  the  houss  illuwgnU  of  hir 
lemys.  1500—20  Quhill  all  the  air  infeck  o/'thair  pvsoun.  We  believe  that 
in  these  and  similar  examples  the  salience  of  the  passive  sense  is 
somewhat  favoured  by  the  expression  of  an  adjunct  in  the  dress  of 
an  agential  adjunct.  Yet  this  adjunct  does  by  no  means  prevent 
the    origination    of   an  oscillating  intr.  sense.     For  it  may  also  be 
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apprehended  as  an  instrumental  or  a  causal  adjunct  (note  that 
nowadays  of  denotes  scarcely  an  instrumental  or  an  agential 
adjunct),  both  of  which  are  often  combined  with  intr.  verbs. 

The  affinity  between  the  agential  adjunct  and  the  instrument- 
al and  causal  adjuncts  is  so  close  that  in  a  secondary  intransi- 
tive construction  the  latter  may  be  apprehended  as  agencies,  as 
logical  subjects  and  thus  contribute  to  the  salience  of  the  passive 
sense,  e.  q.  c.  1230  I)at  ha  ne  merren  ne  formealteu  piirh  licomliche  lustes 
i  flesche  fulde.  1523  The  batayle  of  the  marshals  began  to  dysorder, 
hy  reason  of  the  shot  of  the  archers,  a  1529  Nowe  witli,  sondry  sectes 
The  world  sore  infectes.  1535  For  very  inwarde  grefe,  (  consume 
awaye.  1053  His  countenance  had  indented  with  Age  before  he  was 
old.  1685  Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow  And  petrify  with  grief.  1702 
While  I  consume  with  more  than  ^thna's  fires!  a  1706  For  too  much 
Meat  the  Bowels  fur.  1774  Gunpowder  will  readily  pre  with  a  spark. 
As  agencies  may  be  apprehended  also  expressions  which  liave  the 
form  of  a  local  or  a  temporal  adjunct,  but  which  oscillate  towards 
an  instrumental  or  a  causal  sense.  As  examples:  1515  Betivene 
thy  tethe  oft  time  the  coles  crashes.  1589  Pleusidippus  eyes  at  this 
speech  resolued  into  fire.  1749  The  parson  .  .  fired  at  this  information. 
1768  If  wax  blanches  in  the  sun.  1803  At  the  first  blow  his  head 
crashed.  1810  Milford  .  .  began  to  nettle  at  the  fidgets  of  his  visitor. 
1S20  Some  minds  corrode  and  grow  inactive  iinder  the  loss  of  personal 
liberty.  18.53  The  elastic  material  corntgated  before  the  enormous  pres- 
sure. 1803  As  when  the  rolling  breakers  boom  and  blanch  on  the  pre- 
cipices. 1875  He  was  Americanizing  in  that  good  lady's  hands.  In 
other  cases  a  subordinate  clause  or  a  contracted  sentence  (causal, 
conditional,  temporal,  etc.)  involves  the  agential  element,  e.  g- 
1025  His  Wits  and  Vnderstanding  doe  clarifie  and  breake  vp,  in  .  - 
discoursing  tvith  Another.  1638  The  fruit  [banana]  put  into  your  mouth, 
dissolves  and  yeelds  a  most  incomparable  relish.  1873  Effects  which  as 
they  diffuse  complicate  incalculably.  1890  Neither  will  the  great  scheme 
of  things  disjoint,  because  your  lover  has  left  you. 

The  existence  of  a  morphem  that  may  be  apprehended  as  an 
agency  of  the  passive  sense  does  not  in  every  case  favour  the  sa- 
lience of  this  sense.  A  strengthening  of  this  salience  may  be  assumed 
only  when  the  expression  is  dressed  in  the  form  of  the  gi-amma- 
tical  agent,  perhaps  also  when  it  has  the  ordinary  form  of  a  causal 
or  an  instrumental  adjunct. 

Since  the  salience  of  an  agential  element  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  passive  sense,  it  is  evident  that,  if  in  the  case  of 
a  secondary  intransitive  construction  the  context  does  not  favour 
the  origination  of  the  notion  of  an  agency,  a  passive  sense  does 
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not  become  salient  in  spile  of  the  vitality  of  the  correlative  tran- 
sitive meaning.  But  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  general  indication  as  to 
when  the  context  is  of  this  nature.  Yet,  we  may  proclaim  that  a 
passive  sense  originates  with  greater  difficulty  than  usual  when  the 
primary  transitive  sense  has  a  particularly  conspicuous  causative 
character  and  no  agential,  causal,  or  instrumental  adjunct  has 
been  expressed  (cf.  p.  219). 

In  the  vast  majority  of  the  numerous  cases  where  a  primary 
transitive  verb  has  adopted  a  correlative  intr.  sense,  the  latter 
scarcely  oscillates  towards  a  passival  meaning.  And,  apart  from 
the  many  cases  where  the  primary  trans,  sense  has  slight  vitality 
or  presents  only  a  slight  priority  to  the  intr.  sense,  the  cause  of 
this  fact  is  principally  due  to  the  strong  causative  aspect  of  the 
primary  transitive  meaning  and  in  some  measure  also  to  the  oft- 
occurring  absence  of  a  causal  or  an  instrumental  adjunct.  In 
the  case  of  denominative  verbs,  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
secondary  intr.  function  may  be  apprehended  as  a  new  formation 
on  the  nominal  basis.  As  examples  of  such  cases  may  be  ad- 
duced: 1779  Miss  Burney  Diary  She  .  .  alternately  softens  and  animates 
just  like  her.  1660  Fairfax  Tasso,  Strait  was  the  way  at  first  .  .  But 
further  in  did  further  amplify,  a  1735  Arbuthnot  (J.)  If  a  person  of  a 
firm  constitution  begin  to  bloat,  c  1374  Chaucer  Boeth.  Whan  it  forleti}) 
to  ben  oone,  it  mot  nedis  dien  and  corrumpe  to-gidre.  1622  R.  Hawkins 
Voy.  S.  Sea  Thwart  Gape  Fro  ward,  the  wind  larged  with  us.  c  1400  tr. 
Secreta  Secret.,  Gor.  Lordsh.  In  {)at  tyme  fje  nyht  lenyhthys,  {le  days 
shorten.  1673  J.  Caryl  Nat.  d-  Princ.  Love.  If  you  do  not  daily  sweep 
your  houses,  they  will  defile,  a  1734  North  Exam.  The  Plot  .  .  began  to 
languify  .   .   1509  Howes  Past.   Pleas.  My  dolorous  herte  began  to  pacify^ 

From  what  precedes  it  is  evident  that  the  collateral  passive 
sense  may  be  more  or  less  distinctly  salient.  In  the  case  of  our 
material  we  readily  admit  that  there  are  instances  where,  in  the 
examples  given,  the  passive  sense  is  not  very  salient,  e.  g.  Anglicise, 
approximate,  arefy.  As  to  JiigJit,  a  passive  sense  was  scarcely 
distinguishable  after  the  OE.  period,  since  in  the  ME.  epoch  the  in- 
transitive function  of  the  verb  had  increased  in  frequency.  It  should 
however  be  remembered  that  the  salience  of  the  passive  sense  is 
often  a  matter  of  individual  linguistic  consciousness  and  that  those 
cases  where  the  salience  is  questionable  ai-e  in  other  respects  on 
a  par  with  those  instances  where  it  is  more  prominent. 

If  we  examine  the  attitude  assumed  by  NED.  as  to  the  sa- 
lience   of  a    collateral    passive    sense  in  the  instances  adchiced  in 
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our  material,  it  will  turn  out  that  this  sense  is  very  seldom  re- 
cognized in  the  general  descriptive  account  of  the  non-transitive 
sense.  The  latter  is  mostly  described  as  'intr,'  or  else  as  'intr.  for 
refl.'  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  the  sense  has  been  indicated 
as  'intr.  for  passive',  a  description  recognizing  the  salience  of  a 
passival  meaning.  These  verbs  are:  crash,  feel,  heap,  macerate, 
mortify,  petrify,  pile.  But'  just  as  heap  and  ^9«^e  are  designated 
as  passival,  so  their  synonym  accumulate,  described  as  'intr.', 
should  have  been  designated  in  the  same  way.  And  as  the 
secondary  non-trans,  sense  of  crash  is  considered  to  be  passival, 
the  same  should  have  been  the  case  with  crush,  which  however 
is  indicated  as  'intr.  for  refl.'  It  is  also  impossible  to  realize 
why  the  secondary  sense  of  macerate,  mortify,  and  petrify  should 
have  the  priviledge  of  being  considered  as  passival  in  preference 
to  many  other  verbs  whose  secondary  non-transitive  sense  implies 
a  collateral  intransitive  meaning  of  state  or  attribution.  However, 
this  inconsistency  shows  on  the  one  hand  that  the  verbs  of  cat. 
B.  present  an  oscillating  passival  aspect,  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  salience   of  this  sense  is  often  diminutive  or  questionable. 

We  have  seen  that  the  semological  contrast  between  a  causa- 
tive sense  and  a  correlative  intransitive  meaning  of  .state  or 
attribution  is  in  English  very  often  expressed  by  the  same  mor- 
phem  and  that  this  very  fact  tends  to  make  the  intr.  sense,  if  se- 
condary, oscillate  towards  a  passival  aspect.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
the  causal  and  the  intransitive  sense  are  expressed  by  different 
morphems,  the  latter  cannot  tend  to  assume  a  passival  aspect. 
True,  there  is  generally  an  etymological  affinity  between  the  trans- 
itive and  the  correlative  intransitive  morphems  so  as  to  make 
the  two  verbs  easily  associable  with  each  other.  But  this  asso- 
ciability  cannot  be  strong  enough  to  expose  the  intransitive  sense 
to  influence  from  the  transitive  meaning,  so  as  to  make  the  for- 
mer sense  oscillate  towards  a  passival  aspect. 

This  truism,  however,  is  not  always  recognized  in  the  case 
of  Gothic.  In  this  language  the  semological  contrast  between  a 
causative  sense  and  its  correlative  intransitive  meaning  of  inchoa- 
tive aspect  had  been  turned  into  a  grammatical  category,  i.  e.  the 
two  senses  were  expressed  by  different  morphems,  formed  on  the 
same  stem  (or  on  allied  stems),  but  differing  in  formative  prin- 
ciples. The  characteristic  feature  of  the  causative  transitive  verb 
is  a  j^r-suCtix    and  a  particular  inflexion  (=  1^*^  weak  conjugation). 
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The  distinctive  feature  of  the  inceptive  intransitive  sense  is  an 
w-suffix  and  a  particular  inflexion  (=  4*^^'  weak  conjugation).  As 
examples:  ga-daupjan  to  kill,  ga-daupnan  to  die  (<  daups,  adj. 
dead);  ga-qiujan  to  make  alive,  ga-quinan  to  become  alive  (<  qms, 
adj.  alive);  ga-hailjan  to  heal,  ga-haUnan  to  get  well,  recover 
(<  hails,  adj.  whole);  ga-daubjan,  to  make  deaf,  to  harden,  af- 
daubnan,  to  become  deaf,  grow  dull  (<  daufs,  adj.,  deaf);  ga- 
sivinpjan,  to  strengthen,  ga-sivinpnan,  to  become  strong  (<  swinps, 
adj.  strong).  In  these  and  similar  «-verbs  there  is  no  cause  for  the 
origination  of  an  oscillating  passive  sense.  And  yet  the  w-verbs 
are  by  Braune^  described  as  passival.  Egge^  is  on  the  whole 
justified  in  his  opposition  to  this  term,  though  he  fails  to  sub- 
stantiate his  opinion  by  such  arguments  as  those  given  above. 
He  justly  maintains  that  the  verb  ga-daupnan,  should  be  inter- 
preted not  as  'to  be  put  to  death'  (Braune),  but  as  'to  die'.  We  may 
add  that  also  Balg^  is  in  the  wrong  when  mierpreimg  ga-qitman, 
and  ga-hailnan  as  'to  be  made  alive',  'to  be  healed.'  They  imply, 
no  doubt,  'to  become  alive',  'to  become  hale  and  sound',  e.  g. 
Lu.  15.  24,  ante  sa  sunus  meins  dauj)s  was  jah  gaqiunoda  =  for  this 
my  son  was  dead  and  became  alive  again  (Engl.  Bible:  is  alive  again). 
Lu.7,  7,  ak  qij)  waurda,  jah  gahaiinid  sa  f)iumagus  meins  =  but  say 
the  word  and  my  son  shall  become  hale  and  sound  (Engl.  Bible:  shall 
be  healed).  Again  in  the  case  of  other  verbs  such  as  afdaiibnan, 
sivinpjnan  Balg  justly  gives  only  the  inceptive  intransitive  senses 
'to  grow  dull',  'to  grow  or  become  strong';  e.  g.  Cor.  II  3,  4  ak 
af-daubnodedun  fra|)ja  ize  =  but  their  minds  grew  dull  (Engl.  Bible: 
were  hardened).  Lu.  l,  80  ijj  J)ata  barn  wohs  jah  swinJ)noda  ahmin 
=   and  the  child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit. 

In  all  these  examples  the  semological  relation  between  the 
transitive  ja-verb  and  the  intransitive  w-verb  is  the  one  existing 
between  a  causative  sense  and  a  correlative  intransitive  meaning 
of  inchoative  tense-aspect.  The  w-verbs  are  therefore  by  Egge 
described  as  'inchoative',  but  he  should  have  added  that  they  ge- 
nerally involve  an  intransitive  sense  of  state  or  attribution,  rarely 
one  of  action  or  of  existence.  Whenever  the  ja-verbs  have  a 
distinctly  causative  aspect,  we  may  safely  proclaim  that  the  corre- 
lative w-verbs  have  no  trace  of  a  passival  sense.     They  are  in  this 


'  Braune  Gotische  Grammatik,  Halle  1893,  75. 
^  The  American  Journal  of  Philology  VII  (1886),  37  sqq. 
»  G.    U.    Balg    A    Comparative    Glossary    of    the    Gothic    Language 
1887-89. 
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case  entirely  on  a  par  with  Scandinavian  w-verbs,  which  only  pre- 
sent an  inceptive  intransitive  meaning,  e.  g.  Swed.  morhna  (<  morlc, 
a.),  to  become  dark,  svartna  (<  svart,  a.),  to  become  black,  Jcallna 
(<  Jcall,  a.),  to  become  cold,  tillfrislma  (<  frislc,  a.),  to  become 
hale  and  sound,  to  recover;  etc. 

There  are,  however,  several  w-verbs  whose  corresponding  ja- 
verbs  either  not  at  all  or  else  with  difficulty  may  be  apprehended 
as  causative.  When  so,  we  may  ask  if  it  is  impossible  to  trace  a 
passival  sense  in  the  correlative  w-verb.  For  it  is  evident  that,  if 
the  import  of  the  transitive  ja-verb  is  not  causative,  then  its  mor- 
phologically correlative  w-verb  cannot  be  also  its  semological  cor- 
relative, unless  it  assumes  a  passive  aspect.  Therefore  it  is  a  priori 
not  improbable  that  the  semological  correspondence  between  the  ma- 
jority of  the  ja-  and  the  w- verbs  should  tend  to  induce  a  correlative 
relation  also  in  the  present  case.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in 
another  way,  it  is  likely  that  also  in  the  present  case  the  ja-  and 
the  >i-formation  are  formative  principles  which  manifest  a  correlative 
relation  between  two  semological  categories.  But  as  such  is  actually 
the  case,  it  involves  that  such  n-verbs  have  a  passival  import,  yet 
with  preservation  of  the  inchoative  tense-aspect,  i.  e.  the  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  n-verbs.  Again  this  implies  that  the  passive 
sense  is  the  one  involved  in  the  inchoative  verb  of  predication,  i.  e. 
'to  become'  +  the  pa.  pple  of  the  trans,  verb,  consequently  a 
sense  that  has  a  great  proximity  to  an  inchoative  sense  of  state 
or  attribution.  As  examples  in  point  should,  for  instance,  be  con- 
sidered such  n-verbs  as  have  been  formed  on  the  pa.  pple  stem 
of  strong  transitive  verbs.  For  when  so,  we  may  expect  their 
senses  to  present  the  same  passival  aspect  as  the  inchoative 
verb  of  predication  -f  the  pa.  pple  of  the  transitive  verb.  But  just 
as  the  latter  expression  generally  oscillates  towards  an  intransitive 
sense,  so  the  same  oscillation  may  be  expected  to  take  place 
in  the  case  of  the  w-verbs.  The  salience  of  the  passive  sense  of 
such  »-verbs  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  diffieulty  with  which 
the  correlative  transitive  verb,  be  it  a  strong  root-verb  or  a  weak 
ja-verb,  may  be  apprehended  as  causative.  But  even  if  the  cor- 
relative transitive  verb  has  no  trace  of  a  causal  aspect,  the  passi- 
val import  of  the  corresponding  w-verb  must  in  this  case  tend 
towards  an  intransitive  sense.  And  this  oscillation  is  due  not 
only  to  the  associative  influence  excercised  by  the  ordinary  in- 
transitive   import    of  the   w-verbs,  but   also  to   the   fact    that  any 
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import  involving  'to  become  +  a  pa.  pple  of  a  trans,  vb'  tends  to 
oscillate  towards  an  intr.  meaning.  Thus  there  are  instances  where 
the  M-verbs  may  be  described  as  passival.  Only,  this  indication 
should  be  confined  to  the  case  where  the  correlative  transitive 
verb  either  with  difficulty  or  else  not  at  all  may  bo  apprehended 
as  causal.  But  even  in  this  case  a  collateral  intransitive  sense 
is  always  struggling  for  salience. 

Even  Egge^  admits  that  'it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  the  dif- 
ference in  meaning  between  the  passive  of  a  transitive  verb  and 
an  «-verb  formed  from  the  same  stem'.  And  to  substantiate  this 
opinion  he  quotes  Gabelentz  and  Loebe^:  'Oft  komml  das  Pas- 
sivum  neben  diesen  Wortern  drifter  Conjugation  von  demselben 
Stanun  vor,  ohne  dass  ein  wesentlicher  Unlerschied  nachgewiesen 
werden  konnte,  so:  vaurda  meina  nsfulljanda  in  mela  seinamma.  Luk. 
1,  20,  neben  usfulnoda  pata  gamelido.  Mth.  8,  17;  sis  hauhjada  sunns 
gups  pairh  pata,  Joh.  11,  4,  neben  ushaiihnip  namo  fraujins.  Thess.  2,  1, 
12;  ni  uslukaindau  daurons  Neh.  7,  3,  neben  haurds  mis  nsluknoda.  Cor. 
1,  16,  9;  all  gaveihada.  Tim.  1,  4,  5,  neben  veihnai  namo  f)ein.  Mth.  6,  9; 
so  afdaupjada.  Mc.  7,  10,  neben  ga-daupnan ;  fralelada,  Luk.  6,  32  [7.  47 
is  evidently  meant],  neben  andletnan;  merjada  Cor.  I,  1.5,  12,  neben  us- 
menian;  gatairada  Joh.  7,  23,  neben  gataurnan;  mikiljada  Phil.  I,  20; 
neben  mikilnan.  Yet,  Egge  means  —  and  justly  —  that  to  the 
speaker's  (hearer's)  consciousness  there  was  in  Gothic  also  in  these 
cases  a  distinct  semological  difference  between  the  w-verb  and 
the  passive  expression.  He  says  (p.  43),  'So,  in  regard  to  the 
second  example  above,  I  can  easily  feel  the  difference  between  'to 
be  glorified'  (passive  of  hduhjan)  and  'to  become  glorified'  {us- 
hduhnan).  The  same  distinction  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
other  examples.  Thus,  Xristus  merjada  (I  Cor.  XV  12)  means 
»Christ  is  preached,  proclaimed*,  Avhile  tismernoda  thata  waurd 
hi  ina  (Luke  V  15)  means  »his  fame  became  known,  got  abroad », 
there  being  no  reference  to  tvho  or  what  noised  it  abroad'.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  surprising  that  Egge  admits  that  two 
such  expressions  as  the  first  pair  of  examples  may  be  looked  upon 
as  synonymous.  For  here  also  it  is  po.ssible  to  make  the  same 
semological  distinction  as  in  the  other  cases.  The  sentence  waurda 
meina  usfuljanda  in  mela  seinamma,  means,  ^my  words  shall  be 
brought   into    fulfilment    in    their  season'    (=  praed.  obj.).     Again, 


'  cf.  op.  cit.  p.  42. 

*  H.  C.  De  Gabelentz  el  J.  Loebe   TJlfilas.  Lipsia'   1846,  ii,  138. 
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tlie    predication    usCulnoda    {xila    gamelido    implies  'that  which  was 
spoken  came  into  fulfihnent,  took  place'  (=   prsed.  exist.). 

It  we  examine  tlie  above  verbs  adduced  by  Gabelentz  and 
LoEBE  it  will  turn  out  that  some  of  the  transitive  correspondents  of 
the  ;<-verbs  readily  stand  out  as  causatives.  Such  is  the  case  with 
nsfuUjan  'to  bring  (=  to  cause  to  come)  into  fulfilment',  tveihjan 
'to  make  {=  to  cause  to  become)  holy';  afdaupjan  'to  kill',  'to  bring 
to  death  {=  to  cause  to  die)'.  Therefore  their  correlative  «-verbs 
have  only  an  inchoative  intransitive  sense  and  no  oscillating  passival 
import,  /.  e.  usfidlnan  'to  come  into  fulfilment',  iveihnan  'to  become 
holy'  (Feist^  wrongly  'geheiligt  werden'),  gadaupnan'io  die'.  As  to 
the  other  n-verbs  cjuoted  by  G.  and  L.  their  transitive  correspond- 
ents cannot  very  readily  be  apprehended  as  causative.  Thus,  if  we 
admit  that  the  verbs  mikiljan  and  hauhjan  have  lo.st  their  original 
sense  'to  make  great,  high'  and  instead  assumed  the  import  'to 
praise,  to  glorify',  then  we  must  also  admit  that  they  have  such 
connotations  as  prevent  the  salience  of  a  causative  meaning.  The 
same  is  true  in  the  case  of  merjan  'to  preach'  (orig.  'to  make 
mers,  i.  e.  renowned,  known).  Again,  the  verbs  gatairan  'to  tear' 
(asunder,  to  pieces),  fraletan  'to  release',  usluJcan  'to  open'^  ad- 
duced by  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  and  we  may  add  such  verbs  as 
giutan  'to  pour  out',  andhindan  'to  release'  have  such  connota- 
tions as  do  not  entirely  prevent  them  from  being  apprehended  as 
causatives.  But  this  aspect  is  not  very  salient.  Therefore  the  n- 
verbs  correlative  with  all  these  transitive  verbs,  present  no  doubt 
a  passival  aspect,  though  it  should  be  admitted  that  also  a  colla- 
teral intransitive  sense  is  salient  or  at  least  struggling  for  salience. 
The  import  of  this  passive  sense  is  'to  become  +  the  import  of 
the  pa.  pple.  of  the  correlative  transitive  verb'.  Therefore,  we 
concur  in  Egge's  opinion  that  the  passive  of  hauhjan  means  'to 
be  glorified,  exalted'  and  that  ushaiihnan  involves  'to  become  glo- 
rified' as  in  the  following  examples:  Thess.  2,  1,  12  ei  ushauhnai 
namo  fraujins  unsaris  lesuis  Xristaus  in  izwis  jah  jus  in  imma  =  that  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  become  [Eng.  Bib.:  may  be]  glorified  in 
you  and  ye  in  him;  Joh.  11,  4  ei  haiihjaidcm  sunus  gudis  |)ai'rh  fjata  =  that 
the  Son  of  God  may  be  glorified  thereby.  But  we  also  admit  that 
the  passive  sense  of  nshanhnan  oscillates  towards  an  intransitive 
sense,  i.  e.  'to  become  famous,  renowned".    The  same  interpretations 


'  cf.  S.  Feist  Etymologishes   Worterhuch  der  Gotischen  Sprache,  Halle 
1909. 
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arc  ap))liea])le  to  the  syiioiiyiiioiis  verb  miJcilnan,  i.  e.  'to  become 
glorified',  'to  become  famous'  (cf.  Balg  :  to  be  enlarged,  to  be 
magnified)  and  also  to  usmcrnan.  We  have  seen  Unil  the  latter 
verb  is  by  Egge  explained  as  'to  become  known',  gel  abroad',  but, 
in  our  opinion,  also  a  collateral  passive  sense  is  salient,  i.  e.  'to 
become  preached'  (cf.  Balg:  to  be  made  known,  be  proclaimed; 
to  get  noised  abroad,  become  known). 

The  same  oscillation  between  a  passival  and  an  intransitive 
sense  is  also  presented  by  the  verbs  andlctnan '  'to  become  re- 
leased or  free',  'to  depart',  'to  die'.  (Balg:  to  get  oneself  free,  to 
depart);  ns(jutnan  'to  become  poured  out',  'to  flow'  (Balg:  to  be 
poured  out,  be  spilled),  aftaurnan  'to  become  torn  away'  (a  colla- 
teral intrans.  sense  implies  'come  off  by  tearing'),  usluhnan  'to 
become  opened  or  open'  (Balg:  to  become  unlocked,  to  be  opened, 
open),  andbunclnmi  'to  become  released  or  free'  (Balg:  to  be 
unbound,  to  be  loosened).  As  examples:  Math.  9,  17  bif)eh  J)an 
jah  wein  iisgutnip  jah  balgeis  fraqistnand  =  and  the  wine  is  spilled 
and  the  skins  perish.  Lu.  5,  37  aij)f)au  distairid  fiata  niujo  wein 
J)ans  balgins  jah  silbo  usguttiip  =  else  the  new  wine  will  hurst  the 
skins,  and  itself  wiU  be  spilled'.  —  Lu.  5.  36  qaf)uh  |)an  jah  gajukon 
du  im,  J)atei  ainshun  plat  snagins  niujis  ni  lagjid  ana  snagan  fairnjana, 
aif)|)au  jah  sa  niuja  aftcmrnkl,  jah  JDamma  fairnjin  ni  gatimid  j^ata  af 
|)amma  niujin  =  And  he  spake  also  a  parable  unto  them  that  no  man 
putteth  a  piece  from  a  new  garment  upon  an  old  garment;  else  the 
new  will  be  rent  and  also  the  piece  from  the  new  will  not  agree  with 
the  old.  —  Mc.  7,  35  jah  sunsaiw  usluknodedun  imma  hliumans,  jah 
andhundnoda  bandi  tuggons  is  jah  rodida  raihtaba  =  and  his  ears  were 
immediately  opened,  and  ths  bond  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he 
spake  plain. 

Thus  the  Gothic  w-verbs  corroborate  our  principle  that  the 
easier  the  correlative  transitive  sense  stands  out  as  causative,  the 
less  readily  does  the  correlative  intr.  function  assume  a  passival  aspect 
and  vice  versa.  When  the  w-verb  is  of  later  formation  than  its  corre- 
sponding transitive  verb  and  the  latter  cannot  easily  be  appre- 
hended as  causal,  then  we  must  admit  that  in  Gothic  the  verbal 
H-suffix  is  to  some  extent  also  a  passive  formative.  But  it  should 
be  observed  that  this  passive  sense  always  oscillates  towards  an 
intr.  sense  and  that  in  Gothic  there  is  not  a  single  example  of  an 


*  This  verb  may  be  disregarded,  since  in  tiie  only  quot.  recorded,  i.  e. 
Phil.  I,  23,  its  etymologicol  sense,  'i.  e.  to  become  released  or  free',  has  been 
obscured  by  the  collateral  intr.  sense  'to  depart',  'to  die'. 
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«-verI)  where  a  logical  subjccl,  i.  c.  an  agential  adjunct,  has  been 
expressed  V 

The  extent  of  cat.  B  is  very  considerable.  True,  this  infer-  Extent  and 
ence  cannot  be  drawn  from  our  material.  But  it  may  be  draw'n  ^  "^"^  "^^^ 
from  the  fact  that  the  cases  of  a  secondary  non-transitive  meaning 
where  the  latter  involves  only  an  intr.  sense  of  state  or  attribution 
represent  the  most  common  change  of  verbal  meaning.  We  admit 
that  our  material  illustrating  the  present  category  is  far  from  exhaus- 
tive (cf.  p.  lOG).  But  we  would  accentuate  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
salience  of  an  oscillating  passive  sense  is  dependent  on  the  context 
and  the  vitality  of  the  primary  transitive  meaning  so  that  the 
limits  of  the  category  cannot  be  drawn  hard  and  fast,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that,  both  descriptively  and  etymologic-ally  speaking, 
the  cases  omitted  are  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  those  adduced. 
Therefore  a  larger  material  would  have  added  nothing  of  import- 
ance to  our  knowledge  of  cat.  B. 

The  extent  of  cat.  B  was  different  in  different  epochs.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  examples  are  from  the  NE.  period.  We  have 
here  to  notice  such  verbs  whose  correlative  trans,  sense  originated 
in  the  NE.  period,  i.  e.  after  c.  1500  (or  1450),  viz.  accumulate, 
Americanize,  Anglicize,  approximate,  cu'ef'y,  attach,  bleach,  blow, 
calefy,  cancel,  complicate,  corrugate,  clissarray,  disorder,  digest, 
dwarf,  enkindle,  evolve,  fill  up  (and  fill,  naut.),  film,  flat,  French- 
ify, fur,  gravel,  immortalize,  improve,  invert,  liberalize,  loiver^ 
macerate,  mineralize,  mortify,  nettle,  outwear,  patch,  people,  pe- 
trify, pulverize,  reduce^  retard,  rip,  ruin,  tarnish  (=  43).  We 
have  also  to  notice  such  verbs  whose  correlative  trans,  sense  came 
into  existence  in  the  ME.  period,  viz:  anhigh,  batter,  blanch,  bloiv, 
clarify,  consume,  corrode,  crash,  crush,  cure,  disjoint,  fill  (I,  3)> 
fire,  fortify,  illumine,  indent,  intoxicate,  inflame,  knit  (sense  I,  3), 
2nle,  replenish,  rive,  stain  (=  23).  There  are  also  a  few  verbs 
whose  correlative  trans,  sense  dates  from  the  OE.  period,  but 
whose  secondary  intr.  construction  is  as  late  as  the  NE.  epoch, 
viz.  break,  eche,  feel,  fill  (sense  I,  1),  knit  (sense  I,  1).     (=  5). 

Examples  of  the  semological  change  taking  place  in  the  ME. 
period  are  far  less  numerous  in  our  material.  We  have  to  notice 
such  examples  where  the  primary  trans,  sense  originated  in  the 
ME.  epoch:  consume,  dissolve,  distill,  ditch,  enhance,  fret,  hull,  in- 


^  cf.  Egge.  op.  cit  p.  40. 
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fecty  resolve,  rive  {=  10).  In  the  following  instances  the  primary 
transitive  verb  is  of  OE.  date:  anhanr/  (OE.  ahdn),  dry,  feather, 
heap,  rend,  mar,  shend. 

As  to  the  OE.  period  our  material  presents  only  two  exam- 
ples illustrating  the  semological  change  in  (|uestion,  i.  c.  aivende 
(which  rather  belongs  to  category  A)  and  hight.  But  a  particular 
investigation  of  the  OE.  vocabulary  will  show  thai  already  at  that 
time  many  primary  transitive  verbs  presented  also  an  intransitive 
sense  of  state  or  attribution.  Yet,  in  the  examples  met  with, 
the  context  is  rarely  such  as  to  make  the  intr.  sense  oscillate 
towards  a  passive  aspect.  As  examples  of  this  oscillation  may  be 
adduced:  (a)  str.  root-verb:  sUtan  (1)  trans.,  to  tear,  rend,  (2) 
intr.  or  pass.,  to  tear  (inti-.),  to  be  torn,  Gynewulf  Crist  1139  J)Ees 
temples  segl  wundorbleom  geworlit  to  wlite  J)aes  buses  sylf  slat  on  tu, 
swylce  hit  seaxes  ecg  scearp  {jurhwode.  —  (b)  wk.  root-verbs  (causa- 
tive):  miltan  (<    *maltjati,  causal  of  OE.  mcltan  str.  v.  intr.)  (1) 

trans.,  to  melt,  (2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to  become  or  be  made  liquid,  also  fig. 
Ps.  Th,  70,  8  (B.-T.)  |)onne  me  maegen  and  mod  mylte;  mis-tvendan 
(<  *wandjan,  causal  of  OE.  tvindan,  intr.)  (1)  trans.,  to  pervert, 
apply  to  a  wTong  use,  (2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to  turn  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, to  be  perverted.  Howl.  Skt.  I  102  (B.-T.)  Gif  seo  gewylnung 
miswent  c^onne  acen{)  he[o]  gyfernesse  and  forlygr  and  gitsunge ;  sprengan 
(<  ^sjiranyjan,  causal  of  OE.  springan,  intr.,  to  leap,  burst  forth, 
spirt)  (1)  trans.,  to  burst,  scatter,  sprinkle,  (2)  intr.,  to  burst,  crack. 

Bi/rthn.  137  He  sceaf  ]Da  mid  6am  scylde,  Sset  se  sceaft  tobaerst,  and  J)aet  spere 
sprengde,  diet  hit  sprang  ongean.  —  (c)  denominative  ja-verbs:  ge-celan 

(1)  trans.,  to  make  cold,  to  cool,  allay,  (2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to  become 
cold,  to  be  refreshed,  Ps.  Spl.  38,  18  (B.-T.),  Forlset  me  daet  ic 
gecele  £er6am  de  ic  gang  =  remitte  mihi  ut  refrigerer  priusquam  abeam, 
of.  Ps.  Surt.  38,  14,  Forletajj  me  |)jet  ic  sie  gecoeled  sermon  ic  gewite; 
hliewan  {-eo-)   (1)    trans.,  to  make  warm,  cherish,  protect,  shelter, 

(2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to  become  or  be  made  w^arm,  to  be  heated, 
L.  Ath.  iV,  7  (B.-T.)  Gif  hit  waeter  sy  htete  man  hit  oj)  hit  hleowe 
to  wylme;  lengan  (1)  trans.,  to  make  long,  protract,  extend,  (2) 
intr.  or  pass.,  to  spread,  extend,  to  be  extended,  Exon.  86  a 
(B.-T.)  Hyre  lof  lengde  geond  londa  fela  =  her  praise  extended  (was 
extended)  over  many  lands;  stillan,  (1)  trans.,  to  make  still  or  calm, 
pacify,  (2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to  become  (to  be  made)  still  or  calm, 
e.  g.     Shrn.  147,  9  (B.-T.),    Pa  stylde  se  storm  sona,  and  seo  s«  weard 


'  The    verb    is    a    denominative    verb  rather  than  a  causal  formation  on 
the  strong  verb  cala7i,  pret.  col,  lo  be  cold. 
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eft  smylte.  Wiien  we  are  concerned  with  denoniinalivc  d-verbs, 
devoid  of  a  coi'relalive  transitive  ja-verh,  l)ut  presenting  both  a 
transitive  and  a  cori'elative  intransitive  meaning,  we  have  generally 
no  criterion  for  deciding  whicli  sense  is  the  earher.  But  perhaps 
we  may  consider  as  such  tlie  relative  frequency  of  the  notions 
involved  in  the  transitive  and  the  intransitive  senses.  It  is  there- 
fore precarious  (except  when  the  intr.  sense  is  rarely  recorded  as 
compared  with  the  trans,  one)  to  decide  upon  the  degree  of  vitality 
of  the  two  senses  and  consequently  upon  the  existence  of  an 
oscillating  passival  sense.  Yet,  such  a  sense  should  perhaps  be 
recognized  in  examples  such  as  the  following:  lytlian,  (1)  trans., 
to  make  little,  to  diminish,  weaken,  ("2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to  become 
littl(%  to  be  weakened,  L^  Eth.  ix,  37  (B.-T.),  Gristes  lage  wanedon 
and  cyninges  lage  lylledon  =  Christ's  laws  waned  and  the  king's  laws 
were  weakened;  gemctgian  (1)  trans.,  to  measure,  moderate,  temper, 
(2)  intr.  or  pass,  (perhaps  also  a  refl.  sense),  to  become  moderate,  to 
be  moderated  (only  one  record),  Elene  1293,  Him  gemetgaf)  eall  seldes 
leoma,  swa  him  edost  bid  sylfum  geseftost;  siveotolian,  {-u-,  -y-)    (1) 

trans.,  to  make  dear  or  manifest,  to  show,  (2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to 
become  manifest,  to  be  manifested  (one  record).  By.  9,  32  (B.-T.) 
J)in  mycele  miht  manegum  swutelaj);  u-peostrian  (1)  trans.,  to  eclipse, 
obscure,  (2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to  become  dark,  to  be  eclipsed,  I.ch., 
Ill,  242,  21   (B.T.  Supplem.).     Seo  sunne  eall  a-f)eostrad. 

Thus  our  material  points  to  the  fact  that  the  semological  change 
characteristic  of  cat.  B  increases  in  frequency  in  course  of  time.  The 
NE.  superiority  in  respect  of  the  number  of  the  verbs  presenting 
this  change  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  great  increase  as  regards 
vocabulary  and  literary  productivity  characteristic  of  the  NE.  epoch. 
But  it  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  this  period  represents  the 
height  of  the  semological  development  in  question.  In  other  words, 
this  development  has  then  resulted  in  a  constructive  or,  if  we  so 
will,  a  semological  law  to  the  effect  that,  if  a  verb  with  a  primary 
transitive  sense  has  a  causative  aspect,  this  is  a  sufficient  cause 
for  employing  the  verb  also  in  the  correlative  intr.  sense.  But  the 
oscillation  of  the  latter  towards  a  passive  meaning  is  a  phenome- 
non only  dependent  on  the  context  and  the  vitality  and  the  nature 
of  the  primary  trans,  sense. 

In  Gothic  the  semological  contrast  between  a  transitive  caus- 
al sense  and  a  correlative  intransitive  meaning  of  state  or  attri- 
bution is  very  rarely  represented  by  the  same  verb.  Apart  from 
the  cases  where  a  collateral  intr.  sense  oscillates  towards  a  reflexive 
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import,  wc  can  only  adduce  the  following  verbs  as  examples  in 
point:  ufarassjan  (<  ufarassus,  sb.  overflow,  superfluity),  (I)  trans., 
to  cause  to  abound,  to  increase  excessively,  II  Cor.  4,  15,  II  Cor.  9, 
8,  (2)  intr.,  to  abound,  overflow,  redound,  e.  g..  II  Cor.  9,  8  aJ)J)an 
mahleigs  ist  guj)  alia  anst  ufarassjan  in  izwis,  ei  in  ailamma  sinteino  allis 
ganauhan  habandans  ufarassjaip  in  ailamma  waurstwe  godaize,  =  And  God 
is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  unto  you;  that  ye,  having  always  all 
sufficiency  in  everything  may  abound  unto  every  good  work;  ufarfulljan 
(1)  trans.,  to  fill  to  overflowing;  in  pass.  II  Cor.  1,  4  (2)  intr.,  to 
abound  in,  I  Cor.  1,5,  58,  swaei  nu,  brof)rjus  meinai  liubans,  tulgjai 
wairj^ij),  ungawagidai,  ufarfulljandans  in  waurstwa  fraujins  siijteino,  = 
wherefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  un moveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  usiiuhan  (1)  trans.,  to  lead  out, 
put  forth,  to  perform,  finish,  accomplish,  perfect,  end  {reXelv),  (2) 
intr.,  end:  nstdnli  =  here  ends  [heliaiyri)  =  lat.  explicit,  c.  g.  Rom- 
I.,  Du  Rumonim  ustauh:  Cor.  11  du  Kaurinjiaium  an{)ara  ustauh.  Be  it 
noticed,  however,  that  in  all  these  examples  the  intr.  sense  does 
not  oscillate  towards  a  passive  meaning.  As  previously  shown, 
such  an  oscillation  is  met  with  in  several  Gothic  «-verbs.  But 
these  do  not  then  illustrate  the  case  that  a  primary  trans,  verb 
has  adopted  a  meaning  involving  the  oscillation  between  a  passive 
sense  and  an  intr.  sense  of  state  or  attribution. 

The  verb  ana-niiijan  is  by  Streiberg'  described  as  implying  not 
only  the  primary  trans,  meaning  'to  renew",  but  also  the  passive 
or  reflexive  senses  'to  be  renewed',  'to  renew  oneself",  which 
oscillates  towards  the  intr.  sense  'to  become  new  again',  viz. 
Eph.  4,  23  an-uji-j)an-niujaij)  ahmin  frajDJis  izwaris  =  Engl.  Bible:  and 
that  ye  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind'.  The  form  ana- 
niiijaip  is  a  rendering  of  the  Greek  medial  infinitive  dvavsovad^at 
and  has  here  undoubtedly  reflexive  sense,  though  oscillating  towards 
a  passive  or  an  intr.  meaning.  But,  if  so,  the  secondary  sense  of 
ana-niujan  is  a  specimen  of  cat.  A  rather  than  of  cat.  B. 
Ultimate  ^^  ^^^  want  to  explain  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  passive 

origin  of  the  sense  under  consideration,  then  this  involves  at  the  same  time  an 
passive  sense.  jj^jiQa^on  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  collateral  intransitive  sense  of 
state  or  attribution.  But  as  the  salience  of  the  passive  sense  is  exclu- 
sively due  to  the  context  and  the  vitality  and  the  nature  of  the  primary 
transitive  meaning,  our  examination  is  in  fact  equivalent  to  indicating 
why  verbs  with  a  primary  trans,  sense  have  adopted  a  correlative 
intransitive    sense    of  state  or  attribution,  no    matter    whether  the 


'  cf.  W.  Streitbkrg,  Die  Gotische  Bihel,  il  (s.  v.  ana-niujan),  Halle  1910. 
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latter  is  oscillating  towards  a  passive  meaning  or  not.  Again,  this 
question  implies  the  solution  of  the  problem  why  in  English  the  se- 
mological  contrast  between  a  causative  meaning  and  a  correlative  intr. 
sense  of  stale  or  attribution  so  often  is  expressed  by  the  same  verb. 

In  Gothic  the  seniological  contrast  mentioned  was  expressed  Gothic. 
by  different  foi'mative  principles.  The  normal  state  of  things  was 
that  the  transitive  sense  was  expressed  by  a  denominative  ja-verb 
and  the  correlative  intr.  sense  (of  inchoative-perfective  tense-aspect), 
by  a  corresponding  w-verb,  c.  (/.  fuUjan  (<  fulls,  a.)  to  make 
full,  fullnan  to  become  full;  gahigjan  (<  gahigs,  a.)  to  make 
rich,  gahignari  to  become  rich.  Let  it  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  seniological  uniformity  of  denominative  j«-verbs  was  broken  in 
as  much  as  some  of  them  involve  a  durative  intransitive  sense  of 
state  or  attribution.  As  examples:  halpjan  (<  dalps.  a.  bold)  to 
be  bold,  to  dare;  hleipjan  (<  hleips,  a.  merciful)  to  be  merciful, 
kind,  to  have  mercy,  pity;  tisdandjan  (<  itsdaups,  a.  diligent)  to 
be  diligent,  to  endeavour,  to  strive;  faurhtjan  (<  faurlits,  a. 
fearful),  to  be  fearful,  to  fear;  flautjan  (<  flauts,  a.  boasting),  to 
be  boasting,  to  boast,  to  vaunt  oneself;  gairnjan  (<  gairns,  a. 
desirous,  eager),  to  be  desirous,  to  desire,  long  for;  riqizjan 
(<  riqiz,  sb.  darkness)  to  become  dark. 

The  trans,  sense  is  sometimes  expressed  by  a  strong  verb  and 
the  correlative  intr.  sense  is  represented  by  an  w-verb  formed  on 
the  pa.  pple  stem  of  the  former.  As  examples:  dishniupan,  to  tear  or 
break  to  pieces,  to  break,  dishniipnan,  to  get  broken  into  pieces;  dis- 
skreitan  to  shred,  tear  asunder,  dis-skritnan  to  become  torn  to  shreds  ; 
distairan  to  tear  asunder,  distaurnan  to  become  torn  asunder. 

Again,  in  some  other  instances  the  intransitive  sense  of  state 
or  attribution  is  expressed  by  a  strong  verb,  and  the  correlative 
transitive  sense,  by  a  weak  verb  formed  on  the  verbal  stem-vowel 
as  met  with  in  the  preterite  sing,  of  the  former.  As  examples:  hrinnan, 
intr.,  to  burn,  gahrannjan  trans.,  to  burn;  ligan  intr.,  to  lie,  lagjan 
trans.,  to  lay,  put  down  (cause  to  lie);  sitan,  intr.,  to  sit,  satjan,  trans., 
to  set.  place,  put  (cause  to  sit) ;  ganisan,  to  become  whole,  be 
whole,  to  recover,  (ga)nasjan,  trans.,  to  make  whole,  to  heal,  save. 

hi  view  of  these  different  formative  principles  —  the  ja- 
and  the  ^-formation  were  undoubtedly  fertile  in  Gothic  times  — 
it  is  only  natural  that  Gothic  should  be  destitute  af  any  notewor- 
thy number  of  verbs  presenting  the  seniological  contrast  in  que.s- 
tion.     hi   the   tlu'ee   instances  we  have  adduced,  the  intr.  sense  of 
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state  or  atlribution  (with  durative  tense-aspect)  does  not  oscil- 
late towards  a  reflexive  aspect,  and  the  intr.  sense  cannot  there- 
fore have  originated  in  the  reflexive  way.  We  ai-e  in  fact  con- 
cerned with  Greek  influence  on  the  semological  structure  of  the 
Gothic  vocabulary.  The  Greek  verb  neqiaatim  means  (1)  intr.,  to 
abound,  (2)  trans.,  to  make  to  abound.  Now  Gothic  ufarassjan 
and  ufarfulljan  are  both  employed  to  translate  this  Greek  verb, 
and  they  present  therefore  the  semological  contrast  in  question. 
Again  ustiiihan  in  the  intr.  sense  'to  end'  is  met  with  only  in 
the  form  ustduh  as  a  rendering  of  Gr.  izeXiad^rj,  aorist  =  'here 
ends',  or  Lat.  explicit  (<  explicitum  est). 
The  OE.  If   we    turn    to    the    OE.    language,  we  shall  find  that  the  se- 

pertod.  j^^QiQgical  contrast  between  intransitive  senses  denoting  state  or 
attribution  (of  inchoative  (perfective)  or  durative  tense-aspect)  and 
their  correlative  causative  senses  is  to  a  large  extent  revealed  in 
different  morphological  principles.  The  former  sense  may  sometimes 
also  in  this  language  be  expressed  by  a  strong  verb  and  the  cor- 
relative trans,  sense,  by  a  weak  ja-verb  formed  on  the  stem  of 
the  pret.  sing,  of  the  strong  verb.  As  examples:  belgan,  str.  vb. 
intrans.,  to  be  angry,  to  swell  with  anger,  gehylgan  -e-  (<  *halYJan), 
wk.  vb,  trans.,  to  cause  to  swell,  to  make  angry;  hcornan  [hirnan) 
to  burn  (intr.),  hcernan  (<  O  Teut.  hrannjan)  to  burn  (trans.);  licgan^ 
str.  vb.,  intr.  to  lie.  lecgan,  wk.  vb.  trans.,  to  lay  (canse  to  lie) ; 
meltan  str.  vb.,  intr.,  to  melt,  be  dissolved,  consumed,  mi(e)ltan, 
wk.  vb.,  trans,  to  melt,  dissolve;  sittan,  str.  vb.,  intr.,  to  sit,  settan, 
wk.  vb.,  to  put,  set;  to  cause  to  sit,  springan,  intr.,  to  leap, 
spring  back,  burst  forth,  sprengan,  trans.,  to  scatter,  intr.,  burst; 
stvincan,  intr.,  to  labour,  be  in  pain  or  distress,  stvencan,  trans., 
to  torment,  afflict,  bring  into  trouble,  mortify  (flesh.).  The  corre- 
lative trans,  sense  is  sometimes  formed  on  the  stem  of  the  pret. 
plur.  of  the  strong  verb,  vijs.  swelan  str.  vb,  intr.,  to  burn, 
sivcelan,  wk.  vb,  trans.,  to  burn.  But  the  normal  expression  for  the 
semological  contrast  mentioned  is  represented  by  denominative  verbs. 
The  intr.  meaning,  whether  of  inchoative  or  durative  tense-aspect, 
is  rendered  by  an  o-verb  (2'"'  weak  conjugation),  and  tlie  correlative 
transitive  sense  is  represented  by  a  ja-verb  (1^*  weak  conjugation), 
which  therefore,  if  possible,  shows  ^■-mutation  of  the  stem-vowel. 
However,  the  ^-conjugation  so  numerously  represented  in  Gothic  is 
not  met  with  in  OE.  or  in  the  other  West  Germ,  languages.  Yet 
Ihcy  arc  not  entirely  destitute  of  traces  of  the  inchoative  H-formalion. 
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As  such  .should  no  doubl  be  considered:  OE.  drtmcnian,  intr. 
(1)  to  got  ih'unk,  (2)  to  become  drowned  [formed  on  druncen  pa. 
pple.  of  drincan,  cf.  OIIG.  frunlcaiien,  to  be  or  become  drunk,  ON. 
druMna  S\v.  drunl-iia,  to  be  drowned;  cf.  OE.  on-drincan  to 
drink,  on-druncnian  to  get  drunk];  OE.  iveosnian  {ivcor-,  ivis-),  intr., 
to  w'itlier  [formed  on  an  old  pa.  pple.  OHG.  wesan,  ON.  viscnn, 
Sw.  vissen;  cf.  OHG.  ivesanen,  ON.  visna,  Sw.  vissna,  to  wither 
dry  up,,  intr.]  ;  OE.  eacnian,  intr.  to  increase,  to  be  or  become 
pregnant  [formed  on  pa.  pple  encen  =  Goth,  aiihans  (<  aukan, 
str.  vb);  cf.  Goth,  (hi-)auknan  =  increase].  Note  also  OFIG.  stor- 
kantn  to  become  hard  or  stiff  [formed  on  a  pa.  pple.  =  ON 
storkemt,  pa.  pple.  a.,  stiffened;  cf.  Goth,  ga-staurknan  to  dry 
up  (intr.),  ON.  storkna  stiffen  (Sw.  storkna],  adopted  in  Engl. 
dials.,  ^.  e.  storken].  These  OE.  verbs  are  most  probably  inherited 
from  OTeut.  times,  since  we  meet  with  corresponding  verbs  in 
East  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  languages.  But,  if  so,  they  are 
undoubtedly  remnants  of  the  OTeut.  inchoative  w-formation^  Those 
OTeut.  w-verbs  which  have  the  appeai'ance  to  be  formed  on  strong 
pa.  pples.  seem  to  constitute  the  earliest  layer  of  the  inchoative 
n-verbs,  which,  on  account  of  the  association  with  the  pa.  pples, 
were  subsequently  analogically  formed  also  on  adjectives  and  substan- 
tives.    It  is  very  probable  that  before  the  dialectal  differentiation  of 

'  Thus  we  cannot  entirely  agree  with  C.  Palmgren  when  he  says  ('De  NE. 
en-verben  i  historisk  helysning,  in  Nordisk  Tidskrift  for  Filologi,  Tredie  Rwkke 
1909,  p.  33):  »Det  fortjanar  emellertid  att  uttryckligen  framhaUas,  att  intet  i  de 
vestgermanska  (bar  speciellt  engelska)  verbens  framtradande  berattigar  att 
uppstalla  nagot  sammanhang  meUan  dem  ocb  de  gotiska  verben  pa-«rtw». 
This  denial  of  a  connection  between  the  OE.  and  the  Goth,  w-verbs  is  not 
true  in  the  case  of  such  verbs  as  those  given  above.  But  it  is  no  doubt  true 
in  point  of  other  OE.  w-verbs  where  n  is  an  independent  vez'bal  formative 
[and  not  belonging  to  the  denominative  stem  as  for  inst.  in  OE.  fcegcnian 
(<  fagen^  a.),  fcestnian  (<  OTeut.  ^fasthi-,  OHG.  festina  sb.  cf.  OHG. 
festinon,  vb.  though  in  OE.  the  verb  is  as.sociated  with  fast,  a.)]  Also  the 
semology  of  the  latter  indicates  generally  (but  cf.  molsnian,  gebrehtnia) 
that  there  is  no  connexion  between  them  and  the  inchoative  Gothic  n- 
verbs.  As  e.xamples:  drohtnian  (also  drothian)  (<  droht,  sb.)  to  pass  life, 
dwell:  Idcnian  (<  l^ce,  sb.)  to  treat  medically,  dress  (wound);  wlcnian  {<C,tvlce, 
sb.)  to  attend  upon;  molsnian  ( C  mols^  sb.)  to  become  mouldy,  to  decay;  ge- 
brehtnia late  North.  (C  heorht  a.)  to  become  bright;  costnian  (also  costian 
—  OHG.,  OS  koston  (<  cost  pple. a.  tried,  chosen,  excellent),  '  to  try,  test, 
tempt,  afflict;  cla;nsnian  (also  clansian)  {<.  clcene,  a.)  to  cleanse,  clear,  purge; 
ii-sicairnian  (<  swmre,  a.)  to  be  confounded  or  ashamed.  As  to  tiie  origin  of 
this  formative  «,  see  Glaus  Schui.dt  Die  Bildnng  der  scliwachen  Verba  im 
Altenglischen,  Kiel  1905,  p.  Gl. 
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the  Old  Teut.  parent  language,  this  extension  had  not  taken  place 
to  any  considerable  extent.  But,  if  so,  this  accounts  for  the  different 
expression  of  inchoative  intr.  sense  in  the  W.  Germ,  languages  as 
compared  with  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  languages. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  innnaterial  to  know  why  in 
OE.  the  inchoative  sense  of  state  or  attribution  came  to  be 
expre.ssed  by  the  o-declension^  We  have  only  to  chronicle  Ihe 
fact  that  the  semologieal  contrast  between  a  causative  sense  and 
its  correlative  intransitive  meaning  involving  mostly  inchoative 
tense-aspect  and  denoting  state  or  attribution,  was  in  OE.  to  a 
large  extent  indicated  by  a  morphological  and,  in  respect  of  the 
stem-vowel,  generally  also  a  phonological  discrepancy.  As  exam- 
ples of  such  correlative  denominative  verbs  may  be  adduced  the 
following  instances^: 


(1)  Transitive  ja-\evhs: 

betan  (<  hot,  sb.),  to  make 
good,  put  right,  restore,  mend, 
atone  for; 

hieldan  (<  heald,  a.),  to  make 
bold,  encourage; 

gehierhtan  (<  beorht,  a.),  (1) 
to  make  bright,  clear,  famous,  ce- 
lebrate, (2)  intr.,  to  be  bright, 
shine ; 

a-hlindan  (<  hlind,  a.),  to 
make  blind; 

hld'cun  {<-  hide,  a.),  to  make 
pale ; 

bru'dan  (<  brdd,  a.),  (1)  to 
broaden,  extend,  increase,  (2)  intr. 
and  refl. ,  to  extend,  grow  (of  trees). 

celan  (<  col,  a.),  to  make 
cold,  to  cool  (trans.); 

cypan  (<  cup,  a.),  to  make 
known,  announce,  etc. 

{a)-diedan  (<  dead,  a).,  to 
put  to  death; 

a-dlefan  {<  deaf,  a.),  to  deaf- 
en, surpass  in  sound; 


(2)  Intransitive  o-verbs: 
botian,   to   get  belter,   recover 
from  illness; 

bealdian,  to  be  brave. 

beorhtian,  to  be  bright,  sound 
clear  or  loud;  beorlitnan,  to  grow 
bright;  gebrehtnia  (North.),  to  be- 
come bright; 

d-bUndian,  to  become  blind ; 

blCician,  to  become  pale. 

brddian,  (1)  to  be  broad,  ex- 
tend, (2)  trans,  to  spread. 

cdlian,  to  become  cold,  to 
cool  (intr.); 

cupian,  to  become  known^(cf. 
B.-T.  Suppl.)  (to  be  known,  Sweet). 

a-dcadian,  to  become  dead  or 
torpid,  decay; 

(1-deafian,  to  become  deaf; 


*  The  general  opinion  is  that  in  West  Germ,  this  sense  was  originally 
expressed  by  t-verhs  ( =  OTeut.  ai-class)  as  is  the  case  with  corresponding 
OHG.  verbs  (cf.  OHG.  altcn,  fulcn,  lieilcn,  etc.  =  OE.  o- verbs:  ealdian, 
fulian,  hdlian,  etc.). 

*  Tlie  verbs  are  given  in  their  West-Sa.xon  t'ornis. 


drygean  (<  drf/gc,  a.  <  W. 
Germ.  *druyjo-)  (I)  trans.,  to  dry, 
wipe  off,  (2)  intr.,  to  become  dry, 
(one  record) ; 

{(jeyfylan  (<  fuJ,  a.),  to  defile; 
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drugian,  to  become  dry,  dry  up; 


fgrJitan     (<     forlit,     a.),      (1) 
trans.,  to  frighten,  (2)  intr.  to  fear  (late       ened,   tremble ; 
North.); 

gremman,  greiman  (<  gram,  a. 
angry,  unkind),  to  irritate,  jnovoke; 

(1-gd'Jan  (<  gdl,  a.),  to  make 
'g:ir,  to  profane,  hinder,  impede  (B.-T. 
Supplem.); 

lid'hi)!  (<  lull,  a.),  to  heal, 
cure,  save; 

hd'tan  (<  lull,  a.),  to  heat,  to 
make  hot; 

d-hierdan  (<  heard,  a.),  to 
harden,  encourage,  strengthen; 


a-fidi(in,    to    become   foul    or 
impure,  to  decay;  fidian,  to  decay; 

forhtian,  to  be  afraid  or  fright- 


gramian,  to  be  angry,  to  rage; 
d-gdliai),  to  become  remiss; 

hdlian,  intr.,  to  heal; 


hlt/ffran,  -km  (<  Jd.llt(f)or,ii.), 
fo  purify; 

hivUan,  (<  h/rlt,  a.),  to  whiten, 
polish; 

[ieldan^,  (<  eald,  a.),  to  delay, 
dissimulate;  also  absol.]; 

ucan  (<  eac),  to  increase,  add; 

iergan  (<  earg,  a.),  to  dis- 
hearten; 


hdtian,  to  become  hot,  be 
eager  (of  desire); 

d-hcardimi,  to  become  hard, 
firm,  hardy;  etc.;  Iteardian,  to 
harden  (intr.  and  trans..  Sweet); 

hluttrkm,  (1)  intr.,  to  be- 
come clear,  (2)  trans.,  to  make 
clear,   purify; 

hwltian,  to  become  (be)  white; 

[eald/an^,  to  grow  old,  to  be 
old]; 

eackm,  to  increase  (intr.); 

eargkm,  to  grow  timid,  turn 
coward,  lose  heart  (B.-T.,  Suppl.); 
(Sweet,  he  slothful  or  remiss,  lose 
heart,  he  cowardly); 

{earmian^,  to  be  pitiful  to  (a 
person),  to  cause  pity  in  a  person]; 

Jangiaii,  to  grow  long  (of 
days) ; 

kdifoi,    to    be    slow,    sluggish 


[ierman'  (<  earm,  a.),  to  ill- 
treat,  harass,  to  make  miserable]; 

lengan  (<  long,  a.),  to  pro- 
long (action),   delay; 

leltcDi  (<  ket,  a.),  to  hinder, 
procrastinate    (orig.  to  make  slow);       or  torpid; 

llehian   (<  leolit,  a.  bright)  to  leoJUkm,  to  become  light;  (also 

shine,  give  light  to;  =   shine,  give  light.  Sweet); 

Fipan    (<   lipe,  a.),   to  soften,  Izpkin,    to    become    alleviated, 

mitigate;  to  be  kind,  gracious; 

mdran  (<  md'rc,  a.),  to  make  nmrkm,  to  become  famous; 

known,  proclaim,  celebrate; 

^  Ttie    senses    of  iddnn  and  ealdian  are  in  OE.  not  correlative,  though 
pertiaps  originally  so. 

-  The  trans,  and  intr.  senses  cannot  be  said  to  be  correlative. 

Sundin:  Pred.  categ.  and  pred.  change  in  English.  ly 
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[nieruKOi,  -ian^  (<  nearo,  a.), 
to  constrain,  repress,  blamej; 

ge-im-retan  (<  rot  glad  a.), 
to  sadden,  to  make  sorrowful;  iin- 
retun^  to  make  sad.  cf.  retan,  to 
make  glad,  to  cheer; 


ryman  (<  rum,  a.),  to  clear 
(road),  make  clear  space,  enlarge; 
retire ; 

scyrtan  (<  i^ceort,  a.),  (1) 
trans.,  to  shorten,  (2)  intr.,  to  run 
short   (late  North.); 

sejmn  (<  mp,  a.),  to  prove; 
assert,  protest; 

sleccari  (<  slcec,  a.),  to  weak- 
en; 

ge-strengan  (<  strong,  a.),  to 
strengthen  (late  North.); 

sivceran  (<  swCer(e),  a.),  to 
make  heavy,  to  0})press; 


swetan  (<  swcte,  a.),  to  sweet- 
en, to  make  pleasant; 

su'ijtan  (<  snujje,  a.),  to  make 
strong,  to  support; 

syllan^  (<  .so/,  sb.  mud),  to 
make  muddy  or  dirty,  to  pollute; 

trymman,  try)it(m)!an{<  truni, 
a.),  to  make  strong,  arrange,  array; 

pdman  (<  Jxln'^,  a.),  to  moist- 
en; 

wierman  (<  wearm,  a.),  to 
warm,  keep  warm; 


\nearivian^,  (I)  intr.,  to  be- 
come narrow,  be  diminished,  (2) 
trans.,  to  confine,  compress,  afflict]; 

ge-un-rotsian  (1)  intr.  to  be- 
come troubled  or  discontented,  (2) 
trans.,  to  make  sorrowful,  to  of- 
fend :  Sweet ^  adduces,  un-rbtian  (1) 
intr.,  to  be  sad,  (2)  trans.^  to  make 
sad.  This  verb  is  also  given  by 
B.-T.,  but  without  records. 

rumian,  to  become  free  from 
obstruction  (of  body) ; 

scortian,  to  become  shorter  (of 
days);   to  run  short,  fail; 

[sdpian,  to  prove  true  (B.-T.), 
to  justify  (Sweet).  The  verb  has 
perhaps  only  trans,  sense]; 

slacian,  to  relax  efforts,  to 
slacken  (intr.); 

strangian,  (I)  intr.,  to  become 
(or  he)  strong,  (2)  trans.,  to  strength- 
en, confirm,  comfort; 

d->iic(i'rni(ni,  to  be  afflicted  or 
ashamed  (cf.  gesivcbre  a.  afflicted, 
and  sircire,  a.,  heavy,  grievous, 
sad); 

swi'tian,  to  be  sweet; 

sw'ijnan  (1)  intr.,  to  become 
(be)  strong,  to  [)revail,  (2)  to  make 
firm,  to  fix; 

fiolian,  (1)  intr.,  to  become 
foul,  (2)  trans.?,  to  make  foul.  (B.-T.); 

IruHiian,  to  become  strong, 
recover  from  illness; 

f)d»iai/,  to  become  (or  be) 
moist; 

wearmian,  to  become  warm; 


^  The  trans,  and  intr.  .senses  cannot  be  said  to  be  correlative. 

*  The  StudenVs  Die.  of  Anglo-Saxon.     Oxford,  1S<)7. 

^  The  i-mulalion  sliows  thai  llie  d-infleclion  of  llie  verb  is  secondary,  cf. 
temian,  leniion,  trymian,  lilyttrian,  etc. 

*  The    vh.    may    also    be  a  causative  formation  on  llie  str.  vl).  pin  an.  to 
gel  moist  or  damp. 
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tvleccan  {<  wher,  a.),  lo  make  wlacian,  to  become  lukewarm; 
tepid ; 

{d-)uiencan  (<  uianc,  a.),  to  (a-)«<;^aw«a«,  to  become  proud, 

make  proud,  adorn,  exalt;  exullare    (Sweet:    wlancian     =    be 

proud); 

tvcecani  <~  wfic,  a.),  to  weaken,  wdcian,  lo  become  weak,  tor- 

afllict;  pid,  or  cowardly; 

wcetan    (<   wui,   a.),   to   wet,  tvaitian,   to  be  wet. 
moisten; 

Wo  have  made  a  fairly  exhaustive  (perhaps  even  a  coinplole) 
list  of  those  OE.  transitive  ja-verbs  which  have  a  correlative 
intransitive  o-verb.  The  tense-aspect  of  the  latter  is,  as  a  rule, 
inchoative,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  durative  or  both.  We  need  not 
assume  that  in  these  cases  the  durative  tense-aspect  has  developed 
from  the  inchoative  one  though  this  may  occasionally  have  been 
the  case,  c.  g.  forhtian,  swtjnon.  (The  operating  factor  is  then 
the  circumstance  that  the  context  sometimes  favours  an  oscillation 
between  both  tense-aspects).  For  the  durative  intransitive  sense 
involves  a  notion  of  such  importance  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this,  too,  has  been  expressed  by  a  denominative  verb. 

However,  a  transitive  denominative  ^'«-verb  has  not  always  a 
correlative  intransitive  o-verb  or  vice  versa.  This  fact  should 
scarcely  (or  only  exceptionally)  bo  ascribed  to  the  comparative 
scantiness  of  the  OE.  literature.  It  is  rather  due  to  another  cir- 
cumstance. The  transitive  sense  of  such  ja-\erhs  constitute  as  a 
rule  a  notion  of  greater  currency  than  the  correlative  intransitive 
sense.  Besides,  the  latter,  if  needing  expression,  may  be  expres- 
sed by  the  nominal  element  and  the  predicalional  elements  heon, 
ivesan,  or  iveorpan,  or  else  by  the  passive  form  of  the  ^'a-verb, 
since  the  passive  sense  of  this  form  often  oscillates  towards  an 
intransitive  aspect.  In  the  case  of  the  intransitive  o-verbs  devoid 
of  a  correlative  ja-verb  it  is  particularly  true  that  the  intransitive 
sense  is  a  notion  of  far  greater  frequency  than  the  correlative 
transitive  sense,  i.  c.  the  need  of  an  expression  for  the  latter  is 
not  often  met  with  and  may  be  satisfied  by  using  the  elementary 
verb  of  causality  (OE.  ddn)  and  the  nominal  element. 

As  examples  of  denominative  transitive  ja-voi-bs  destitute  of 
correlative  intransitive  o-verbs  denoting  slate  or  attribution,  may 
be  adduced: 

collenferdan  (<   coUenferhd  a.  (ge)dceftan  {< gedcefte,  a.  meek, 

bold),    to  make  emply,  to  exhaust.       gentle),    to    make    smooth,    put    in 

order. 
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dleglan,  -ian  ( <  dlegle,  a. 
hidden,  secret),  (1)  trans.,  to  hide, 
(2)  intr.,  to  lie  hid. 

dijrnan  (<  dierne,  a.  secret, 
hidden),  to  hide,  to  keep  secret. 

drefan  (<  drof,  a.  turbid, 
muddy),  to  make  turbid,  stir  up 
(water),  trouble  (in  mind). 

fcestan  (<  f(est,  a.  firm),  to 
make  firm. 

frefran,  -ian  (<  fro  for,  sb.), 
to  comfort,  console. 

fyhtan  (<  fiiht,  a.  damp),  to 
moisten. 

fijllan  {<  full,  a.),  to  fill,  ful- 
fil etc. 

gierwan  (<  gearu,  a.)  to  make 
ready,  to  prepare,  cook  (food),  adorn, 
clothe. 

hlenan  (<  liean,  a.)  to  strike 
down,  humiliate,  etc. 

hivettan  (<  htvcet,  a.)  to  shar- 
pen, incite. 

'tepan  (<  lepe,  a.  desolate, 
waste)  to   lay   waste,    ravage,    kill. 

d-lefan,  -ian  (<  lef,  a.  infirm; 
also  sb.  damage),  to  injure,  maim, 
weaken. 

lemian  (<  lam,  a.)  to  lame, 
cripple,  tame,  break   (horse). 

liehtan  (<  leoht,  a.  light)  to 
alleviate,  release. 

liesan  (<  leas,  a.)  release,  de- 
liver, redeem. 

manigfieldan  ( < manigfeald,  a.), 
to  multiply,  increase. 


retan  (<  rot,  a.),  to  cheer, 
gladden,  comfort. 

rihtan  (<  reohi,  a.)  to  direct, 
put  upright,  make  straight,  restore, 
correct,  rule. 

scierdan  (<  sceard,  a.  notched), 
injure,  destroy. 

scierpan  ( <  scearp,  a.)  to  shar- 
pen, incite. 

sclran  (<  sc'ir,  a.  clear)  (1) 
trans.,  to  make  clear  (what  is  hidden 
or  obscure),  to  tell,  make  known, 
to  distinguish,  etc.,  (2)  intr.  or 
refl.,  to  get,  make  oneself,  clear  (of 
obligation,  trouble). 

gesmyltan  (<  singlfe,  a.  serene, 
calm,  mild)  to  appease. 

sf'iepan  (<  steap,  a.)  to  raise, 
build,  exalt,  make  illustrious. 

siillan  <  stille,  a.  (1)  trans.,  to 
make  calm,  assuage,  (2)  intr.,  to 
become  calm  (of  storm). 

d-styntan  {<  stunt,  a.)  to  make 
dull,  stupid;  confute;  stgntan  stupefy. 

teniian  (<  tarn,  a.)  to  tame, 
subdue. 

tlenan,  also  teonlan  {<teona, 
sb.)  to  annoy,  irritate,  revile. 

tynan  {<  tun,  sb.  enclosure) 
to    enclose,    fence;    to    shut,  close. 

pyrran  (<  py>'>'e,  a.  dry, 
withered),  to  dry  (once). 

westan  (<  tveste,  a.  waste,  un- 
inhabited) to  ravage. 

ivej)an  \  <  ivej)e,  a.  sweet,  gentle, 
mild)  to  make  calm,  gentle  (B.-T.; 
not  in  Sweet's  A.S.  Die). 


I 


A-s  examples  of  denominative  intransitive  o-vei'bs  denoling 
state  or  attribution  but  destitute  of  a  correlative  transitive  ja-verbj 
may  be  adduced: 


adlian  {<adl,  sb.)  to  be  sick, 
ill,  become  infirm  or  weak. 

hatian  (prob.  OTeut.  stem  hata- 
in    Golh.    batiza,    better;    cf.    OE. 


bet,  comp.  adv.  <  '^'hatiz)  to  be  in 
good  condition  or  health,  grow  hi; 
wees  gebatod  =  healed  (of  wounds). 
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hlatian  (<  Mat  a.  pale,  livid), 
to  be  pale. 

brij)sian  (<  bUps,  sb.),  to  be 
glad,  rejoice. 

cealdian  (<  ceald,  a.)  to  be- 
come cold,  torpid. 

cieUan  (<  ciele,  sb.)  to  be  cold. 

(d)deorcian  (<  deorc,  a.)  to 
become  dark,  to  grow  dim. 

(d)dim)nlan  (<  dim,  a.)  to  be- 
come dim;  dhnnnan  also  -  to  be 
dim  (cf.  B.-T.  Supplem.). 

d-duiiibian  ( <  dumb,  a.)  to  be- 
come silent,  dumb. 

dunnkin  {<dii)m,  a.),  to  grow 
dark,  become  invisible,  (cf.  B.-T. 
Supplem.), 

dtvd'sian  (<  dwd'S,  a.)  to  be- 
come stupid. 

dyrstUjian  ( <  dijrstuj,  a.  bold, 
daring)  to  be  bold,  to  dare,  presume. 

di/siijian  (<  dysig,  a.)  to  be 
foolish,  act  foolishly,  blaspheme. 

ellenwodian  (<  ellenmdd,  a. 
furious),  to  be  zealous,  emulate. 

fcun'ujian  (<  fciiniy,  a.  foamy), 
to  foam. 

fcetjoiian  (<  fcegen,  a.)  to  be 
pleased  with,  rejoice. 

feulivian  (<  fealo,  a.)  to  grow 
yellow,  change  colour,  ripen,  wither. 

frefelian  (<  frefel,  sb.  cunning 
or  frcfele,  a.  cunning),  to  be  cunning. 

fijuigian  (<  fijuig,  a.  mouldy), 
to  become  mouldy. 

gamelian  (<  (jcunol  a.  old),  to 
grow  old. 

(d)(jeohvian{<.  geolu,  a.  yellow) 
to  become  yellow. 

gerisnkui  {<gerisne,  a.  proper, 
suitable),  to  be  suitable,  to  suit,  accord. 

greatian  (<  great,  a.)  to  be- 
come thick  or  big. 

grenian  (<  grene,  a.)  to  be- 
come green. 


Iidrlan  ( <  har,  a.  grey,  old)  to 
become  grey. 

hdsian  (<  Jicis,  a.  hoarse)  to 
become  hoarse. 

d-hrco/ia)i  {<Jircof,  a.  leprous, 
rough),  to  become  leprous. 

idliim  (<  idel,  a.),  to  come 
to  nothing,  be  useless. 

leasian  (<  leas,  a.  untruliiful, 
false;  leas,  sb.  falsehood)  to  tell 
lies. 

leofian  (<  leof,  a.)  to  be  plea- 
sant or  dear. 

bjtigian  (<  lytig,  a.  cunning) 
to  act  cunningly. 

median  (<  mede,  a.  weary)  to 
grow  weary. 

mildian  (<  milde,  a.)  to  become 
mild. 

miliscian  (<  milisc,  a.)  to  be- 
come sweet  or  mellow. 

mdd(i)gian  (<  modig,  a.)  to 
become  proud,  be  proud,  exult,  be 
impetuous,  to  rage,  be  indignant, 
to  disdain. 

oferhygdigian  {<oferhygdig,  a.) 
to  be  proud. 

readian,  (<  read,  a.)  to  be  or 
become  red. 

rejnan  (<  repe,  a.),  to  be 
fierce  (cf.  Sweet  Die,  not  in  B.-T.). 

repigian  (<  repig,  a.  fierce), 
to  rage,  be  furious. 

rtpian  (<  ripe,  a.)  to  become 
ripe. 

rotian  [<  WGerm.  rot(a)-,  a., 
cf.  Du.  rot,  decayed;  cf.  OSax. 
rotdn,  'rot,  mit  Rost  beschlagen 
werdenV  OHG.  rozen,  decay,  and 
its  corresponding  causative,/. e. MHG. 
roezen  to  cause  to  decay],  to  decay, 
suppurate,  ulcerate. 

sadian  (<  seed,  a.),  to  become 
satiated  or  weary,  but  gesadian, 
trans,,  to  satiate. 


^  cf.    I.  HoRTLiNG  Studien  iiher  die  u-verba  im  Altsdchsischen,  Helsing- 
fors   1907,  Gl. 
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sdrian  (<  scir,  a.),  to  be  painful 
(of  wound);  be  sad. 

searian  (<  sear,  a.  dry,  willi- 
ered,  barren)   to  wither,  pine  away. 

singalian  (<  singal,  a.  conlin- 
nous,  lasting),  to  continue. 

smalian  (<  snml,  a.),  to  be- 
come slender. 

snijt(t)rian  (<OTeut.  stiutro-, 
OE.  snotor,  a.),  to  be  wise,  to  be  a 
philosopher  (Sweet,  Die);  also  to 
become  wise  (B.-T.). 

stearcian  (<  sfearc,  a.)  to  be- 
come stiff  or  hard. 

sfifian  (<  stlf,  a.),  to  be  or  be- 
come rigid;  d-stifiun,  to  become  rigid. 

ge-stipian  (<  stip,  a.)  to  be- 
come strong  or  hard;  to  grow  up; 
d-stipian,  to  become  strong,  grow 
up;  dry  up  (intr.),  but  on-stipian, 
trans.,  to  make  hard. 


sweartian  (<  siveart,  a.),  to 
become  black  (Sweet,  Die);  accord, 
to  B.-T.  also  to  make  black,  but  only 
(|uot.   gcsiveartode  -    denigratos. 

swiprkm  (<  sivij),  a.),  to  be 
or    become  stronger,  prevail,  avail. 

tealtian  (<  tealt,  a.)  to  be  un- 
steady, not  stand  firm. 

tledrian  (<  fiedre,  a.),  to  be- 
come weak  or  infirm,  be  perishable, 
decay. 

pnstian  {<  Jjrist(e),  a.  bold, 
brave,  shameless)  to  dare,  presume. 

pufian  {<  puf,  sb.  tufl,  cf. 
[nifig  a.  leafy),  to  become  leafy. 

wd'dlian  (<  wd'dl,  sb.  poverty), 
to  be  poor. 

ividian  (<  w'ld  a.)  to  become 
wider. 

d-wildiun  (<  icilde,  a.)  to  be- 
come wild  or  fierce. 


Thus  we  have  proved  that  the  semological  contrast  between 
a  causative  sense  and  its  correlative  intransitive  meaning  denoting 
state  or  attribution  was  in  OE.  to  a  very  large  extent  expressed 
by  a  particular  morphological  principle,  hi  other  words,  the  semo- 
logical contrast  mentioned  involving  a  psychological  category  was 
in  OE.  also  a  grammatical  category,  hi  this  morphological  system 
however  there  were  many  flaws  indicating  an  incipient  demolition 
of  the  grammatical  category  in  question. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  flaws  in  the  case  of  the  ja-verbs. 
To  begin  with  we  can  state  that  several  transitive  causative 
jrt-verbs  have  to  some  extent  adopted  a  collateral  o-inf lection, 
the  specific  inflectional  type  of  intransitive  denominative  verbs. 
As  examples:  dleglan  hide  >  dlcglian,  hlyttran  purify  >  hlyttrian, 
frefran  comfort  >  frefrian,  gremman  irritate  >  greniian,  a-lefan 
injure,  n\2am.>  a-lefian,  nierivan  narrow^  con^ne  >  nierivian;  trym- 
man  make  strong,  arrange,  etc.  >  trym(m)ian^  hi  some  cases 
this   secondary   o-inflection    has  entirely  displaced  the  primary  ja- 


'  As  regards  the  extent  to  wliicli  these  and  other  ja-verbs  have  adopted 
o-iiifection,  see  Sievers,  Angelsdchsische  Grammatik.  p.  226  sqq.  PBB. 
VI,  27,  IX,  289  s(i<i.     Kuhns  Zs.  24,  4-37. 
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inflection  whose  priority  is  proved  by  the  ^-mutation  of  the  stem- 
vowel  (but  the  doubled  consonant  is  generally  simplified)  and  the 
transitive  sense  of  the  verb.  As  examples:  lemian,  to  lame,  cripple, 
lame  (<  WGerm.  Hammjan  <  lam,  a.),  sylian  (<  WGerm.  *suUjan, 
f.  ,9oZ,  sb.  mud),  temian  tame,  subdue  (<  WGerm.  *tammjan,  f. 
tajn,  a.). 

Next,  we  can  state  that  in  OE.  several  j«-verbs  with  a  prim- 
ary transitive  sense  also  show  a  correlative  intransitive  sense  of 
state  or  attribution.  This  may  be  the  case  whether  a  correlative 
intr.  o-verb  exists  or  not.  As  examples  of  the  former  case:  gehierhtan, 

(1)  trans.,  to  make  bright,  clear,  famous,  (2)  intr.,  to  be  bright,  shine  = 
hcorhtiait;  hrCedan  (1)  trans.,  to  broaden,  extend,  (2)  intr.,  to  ex- 
tend, grow  =  bradian;  fje-celan  (1)  trans.,  to  make  cold,  to  cool,  (2) 
intr.,  to  become  cold,  to  be  refreshed  =  colian;  drygean  (1)  trans.i 
to  dry,  wipe  off,  (2)  intr.,  to  become  dry  =  driigian;  fyrhtan  (1) 
trans.,  to  frighten,  (2)  intr.,  to  be  afraid,  fear  (in  late  North.)  = 
forthian;    lengan  (1)  trans,  to  make  long,  protract,  delay,  extend, 

(2)  intr.,  to  become  long,  to  extend;  cf.  Jongian  to  become  long 
(of  days  only);  scyrtan  (1)  trans.,  to  shorten,  (2)  intr.,  to  run  short 
(late  North.)  =  scortian.  To  these  examples  we  may  add  the  non- 
denominative  verbs  mieltan  (causal  of  mcltan)  (1)  trans.,  to  melt, 
(2)  intr.  to  melt  =  meltan  str.  vb.;  sprcngan  (causal  of  springan) 
(1)  trans.,  to  scatter,  sprinkle,  etc.  (2)  intr.,  to  break,  burst  =  siwingan 
str.  vb.  As  examples  of  the  latter  case  we  can  quote  only  stillan 
(1)  trans.,  to  make  calm,  assuage,  (2)  intr.,  to  become  calm  (of  a 
storm). 

Lastly  we  have  to  record  a  few  denominative  ja-verbs  pre- 
senting only  an  intransitive  sense  of  state  or  attribution  (sometimes 
passed  into  a  trans,  meaning).  This  sense  has  then  generally 
durative  tense-aspect.  As  examples:  hierhtan,  -co-,  (<  heorht, 
a.  or  bierhto,  f.  brightness),  to  shine;  fredcui  (<  frod,  a.  wise) 
be  sensible  of,  feel,  perceive  (cf.  frddian  to  be  wise);  gieman, 
-tan  (<  georn,  a.  desirous)  to  be  desirous,  desire,  demand  (Goth. 
gairnjan  to  wish);  hlydan  (<  hlud,  a.),  (to  be  loud  =),  to 
make  loud  sound  or  noise,  resound,  shout;  stgltan  (<  Lat.  stultus), 
late  North.,  to  be  stupefied,  astonished,  to  be  at  a  loss,  to  be 
doubtful;  [sivcesan  {<  sivces,  a.  dear,  familiar),  to  be  dear]'; 
ivedan  (<  icbd.  a.  mad,  frenzied),  to  be  mad,  to  rage;  geivrcepan  (< 


*  Tlie  authenticity  of  tlie  verb  is  uncertain.  It  is  given  by  Sweet  (without 
indicating  a  sense)  and  by  C.  Schuldt  (op.  cit.  p.  37),  who  gives  the  sense  'lieb 
sein.' 
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wrap,  a.  angry),  to  be  wroth,  savage;  tvlswyrdan  (<  iviswi/rde,  a.) 
to  be  wise  in  speech  =  |)hilo.soi)liari,  Anglia  Xill  US,  301.  In- 
choative tense-aspect  is  met  with  only  in  the  (ollowing  verl),  whose 
ja-ionn,  however,  is  uncertain:^  tverodau  (<  ivcrod,  -ed,  a.  sweet, 
sb.  sweet  drinic)  to  become  sweet. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  such  flaws  in  the  grammatical  category 
mentioned  above  as  are  revealed  in  denominative  o-verbs.  This 
is  equivalent  to  examining  as  to  whether  in  OE.  such  verbs 
could  present  also  a  transitive  (causative)  meaning.  Already  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  OE.  vocabulary  will  show  that  sucii  was 
actually  the  case.  For,  to  begin  with,  we  can  stale  a  consider- 
able number  of  o-verbs,  which  have  not  only  an  intr.  sense  of 
state  or  attribution,  but  also  a  correlative  transitive  meaning.  This 
may  be  the  case  whether  a  coi'relative  transitive  ja-werb  exists 
or  not.  Tn  the  former  case  the  trans,  sense  in  undoubtedly  the 
secondary  one,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  which 
sense  is  the  primary  one. 


As  examples  of  o-verbs  presenting  tlie  semological  contrast  in 
question,  though  possessed  of  a  correlative  ja- verb,  may  be  adduced: 

bradian,  (1)  iutr.,  to  be  broad,  hliittrian,   (1)  intr.,  to  become 

extend,  (2)  trans.,  to  extend  =  Z*r(:Ma?i.  clear,    (2)    trans.,    to    make   clear, 

a-dri«jian,  (1)  intr.,  to  dry  up,  purify  =  Idytlran,  purify. 
(2)  trans.,  to  dry  up  (rare)^  =  ci-dry-  nearwian,  (1)  intr.,  to  become 

gan;  narrow,    contracted,    (2)  trans.,  to 

eacnian,  (1)  intr.,  to  increase,  make  narrow,  straigliten,  compress, 

to  conceive,  be  pregnant,  (2)  li'ans.,  to  cf.    ge-nienvan,    trans.,     to     make 

add  (rare),  to  produce,  bring  forth  narrow,    compress,    oppress,  cf.  ge- 

(rare),^  cf.  lecan  trans.,  to  increase,  neanvian,    only    trans.,  to  narrow, 

add,  prolong,  mc«a«,intr.,  to  increase.  straighten,  constrain,  confine,  oppress, 

eaj)mdd(i)gian,    -odi(g)an    (<  afflict. 
caj)iiidd(ig),    a.)    (1)    intr.     to    be  sinejdan    (1)  intr.,  to  become 

humble,  deign,   (2)  trans.,  to  make  smooth,  (2)  trans.,  to  make  smooth, 

humble,   cf.  eajwiedan,  to  humble.  cf.  smepan,  trans.,  to  smooth,  pol- 

d-hnescian,    (1)    intr.,    to    be-  lish,  alleviate, 
come    weak,    (2)    trans.,    to  make  solian,    (1)    intr.,    to    become 

weak,  cf.  gehngscan  to  crush.  foul  (B.-T.,    the  verb    is  not  given 

heardian,  (1)  intr.,  to  harden,  by  Sweet)   (2)  trans.?  to  make  foul, 

(2)  trans.,  to  harden  -  hierdan.  cf.  sglian,  tr.  to  sully,  soil. 


'  werodnn   is  given  by  Sweet  (St's  A.-S.  Die),  but  in  B.-T.  we  find  only 
tceorodian. 

*  cf.  T.  ToLLEH,  A71  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  Sui)i)leiiient,  1908. 
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stranijian.  (1)  inlr.,  lo  be  or 
become  :jtrong,  prevail,  {"!)  trans., 
streuglhen,  conforni,  conii'orl,  cf.  (je- 
strenijan  (late  Norlli.)  to  strengthen. 

sivi6ian,  (1)  intr  ,  lo  be  or 
become  strong,  (2)  trans.,  to  lix, 
to  make  firm,  cf.  sicldan  to  make 
strong. 


(je-unrbhian,  (1)  intr.,  to  be- 
come troul)le(i,  discontented,  (2) 
trans.,  to  make  sorrowful,  cf.  ge- 
loinian  to  make  sorrowful,  sadilen, 
trouble. 

ivlacian,  (1)  intr.,  to  become 
lukewarm,  {'it)  trans.,  to  make  luke- 
warm (B.-T.;  Sweet  gives  only  tiie 
intr.  sense)  =  ivlccccm,  trans. 


As  examples  of  o-vi'ibs  presenting  the  seniological  contrast  in 
question  but  destitute  of  a    correlative  jrt-verb  may  be  addnced: 

terskm  (1)  intr.,  to  be  angry, 
(2)   trans.,  to  make  angry. 

ltpi(/ian  (1)  trans.,  to  make 
soft    or    yielding,     to    assuage,   (2) 


het(e)rian,  (1)  intr.,  to  become 
better,   (2)    trans. ^  to  make  better. 

d-bitcrian,  (I)  intr.,  lo  grow 
bitter,  (2)  trans.,  to  make  bitter, 
exasperate.  * 

hlissian  (I)  intr.,  to  rejoice, 
be  glad  or  merry,  (2)  trans.,  to 
make  prosperous,  to  rejoice,  to  glad- 
den, delight. 

d-cicician  (1)  intr.,  to  become 
lively,   (2)  trans.,  to  make  lively. 

(jeendian  (1)  trans.,  to  end, 
finish,  complete,  (2)  intr.,  to  come 
to  an  end. 

gladian,  (1)  intr.,  to  be  glad, 
exult,  (2)  trans.,  to  make  glad, 
cheer. 

(jbdian  (1)  intr.,  to  become 
better,  improve,  (2)  trans.,  to  im- 
prove, repair,  reform,  enrich. 

hefigian  (J)  trans.,  to  make 
heavy,  oppress,  grieve,  vex,  (2)  intr., 
to  become  heavy,  lo  be  aggravated 
or  increased. 

h'lersumian  (<  luersuiii,  a.  obe- 
dient), inlr.,  lo  obey,  (2)  trans., 
to  reduce  to  subjection. 

hUlnian  {<hlcene  a.)  (1)  trans., 
to  make  lean,  (2)  intr.,  to  become  lean. 

d-idlian  (1)  inlr.,  to  become 
vain;  lo  lose  force,  to  vanish,  (2) 
trans.,  lo  make  vain,  deprive  of 
force    (cf.  B.-T.,  Supplem.) 


inlr.,   to  be  mild  or  gentle. 

Igtlian  (I)  trans.,  lo  diminish, 
to  make  little,  (2)  inlr.  or  pass.,  to 
become  little,  lo  be  weakened. 

geinetgian  (<  geuiet,  sb.)  (1) 
trans.,  lo  measure,  moderate,  tem- 
per, (2)  inlr.,  or  pass.,  lo  become 
moderate,  lo  be  moderated. 

viicelian  (1)  inlr.  lo  become 
great,  to  increase  in  size  or  in 
quantity,  (2)  trans.,  to  make  great, 
lo  increase  the  size  or  quantity  of. 

minsian  (cf.  MND.  minn)  (1) 
intr.,  lo  diminish,  (2)  trans.,  lo  dimi- 
nish, cf.  Gl.  Schuldt,  op.  cit.  p.  63. 

openian  (1)  trans.,  to  open 
disclose,  (2)  inlr.,  refl.,  or  passive^ 
lo  open,  become  manifest. 

sargian  (1)  trans.,  to  make 
sad,  lo  grieve,  wound,  (2)  intr.,  lo 
be  or  become  sad,  to  grieve  (intr.). 

sweotolian  (1)  trans.,  lo  make 
clear,  manifest,  lo  show,  (2)  inlr. 
or  pass.,  to  become  manifest,  to  be 
manifested. 

ge-[)wcerian  (1)  trans.,  lo  cause 
lo  agree,  to  make  accordant,  (2)  inlr., 
lo  be  or  become  in  accord,  lo  agree, 
consent. 


'  cf.  T.  Toller,  Aii  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionarg,  Supplement,   19U8. 
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a-f)costrian(l)  trans.,  to  eclipse, 
obscure,  (2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to  be- 
come dark,  to  be  eclipsed. 

fnccian  (1)  intr.  to  become 
thick,  (2)  trans.,  to  make  thick. 

fn/nnian  (1)  intr.,  to  become 
thin,  (2)  trans.,  to  make  thin. 

untnimian  (<  tintrum,  a.)  (1) 
intr.,  to  be  or  become  weak,  (2) 
trans.,  to  make  weak. 


jimvcorfnan    (<  iinweorf)    a.) 

(1)  trans.,  to    dishonour,  disgrace, 

(2)  intr.,  to  become  contemptible,  Gl. 

umolitigian  (<  unuiitig,  a. 
ugly)  (1)  trans.,  to  deprive  of  beauty, 
(2)  intr.,  to  become  ugly. 

wlitigian  (<  uiituj,  a.)  (1) 
intr.,  to  become  beautiful,  (2)  trans., 
to  beautify,  adorn,  fashion. 

geijfiian  (1)  intr.,  to  become 
bad,  ill,   (2)  trans.,  to  injure. 


In  this  connection  we  may  quote  also  a  few  verbs  of  non- 
denominative  origin,  which  have  adopted  a  secondary  intr.  sense 
of  state  or  attribution  (or  else  a  secondary  ti-ans.  sense)  viz.  teorian,^ 
(1)  intr.,  to  fail  not  to  be  up  to  the  mark,  to  be  tired,  (2)  trans., 
to  tire;  apracian^  (1)  intr.,  to  fear,  abhor,  (2)  trans.,  to  frighten; 
ivanian,  (1)  trans.,  to  diminish,  curtail,  deprive,  etc.  (2)  intr.,  to 
diminish,  decline. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  denominative 
o-verbs  which  present  only  a  transitive  sense.  The  vast  majority 
of  these  are  naturally  destitute  of  a  collateral  ja-vevh,  but  in  a 
few  instances  such  a  correspondence  is  met  with. 


As  examples  of  the  latter  case  may  by  adduced: 


harian  (cf.  hcer,  a.)  to  make  bare, 
uncover,  depopulate;  cf.  herian  ( <  her, 
a.)    to  make  bare,  clear  (benches). 

frofrian  (cf.  fro  for,  sb.)  to 
console,  cf.  frefran  (<  frdfor,  sb.) 
to  console. 

fnUian  (cf.  full,  a.),  fulfil,  [)er- 
i'ect,  cf.  fijllan  (<  full,  a.)  fill  up, 
etc.,  also  =  fulfil,  perfect. 

gearwian  (cf.  gearu,  a.),  to 
make  ready,  cf  gienvan  (<  gearu, 
a.),  to  make  ready. 


manigfealdian,  ( <  iiianigfeald, 
a.)  to  multiply,  increase  =  manig- 
peldun,    to  multiply,  increase. 

(ge)mcersian  (cf.  mare,  a.)  to 
make  great,  known,  to  proclaim, 
celebrate,  glorify.^  cf.  md'ran  (< 
ind're,  a.)  to  make  known,  jjroclaim, 
celebrate.] 

teoiiian  (cf.  teona  sb.)  to  irri- 
tate, calumniate;  cf.  t'lenan  irritate, 
calumniate. 


1  As  to  its  etymology,  see  Iclg.  Forsch.  "lO,  316— 332  (F.  HoUliausen). 

■^  Short  stem-vowel  is  given  in  B.-T.  Supplem.,  but  Glaus  Scliuldl  (oj;.  cit. 
43)  gives  the  form  onprdcian  (cf.  onprmce,  a.  dreadful,  repulsive).  Also  in  the 
former  case  the  verb  may  be  a  denominative  furmalion,  i.  e.  formed  on  pracu, 
sb.  pressure,  force,  violence. 

=>  The  verb  is  by  Sweet  (St's  Die.  of  Anglo-Sax.)  indicated  to  have  also 
intr.  sense,  i.  e.  to  become  known,  to  be  spread  (of  fame). 
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As  examples  of  the  former 

aclian  (<  ucol,  a.  lerrilied, 
excited),  to  terrify. 

(jc-ce[)eUan  ( <  ge-cepele,  a.  noble, 
valuable,  etc.)  to  ennoble,  make  re- 
nowned. 

basirian  (<  baso,  a.  purple, 
crimson)  to  stain  purple  or  red. 

brocian  (<  broc,  sb.  affliction), 
afflict,  injure,  oppress. 

chlnsian,  -sniaii^  {<  cld'iie  a.) 
to    clean (se),    clear,    purge,  purify. 

cnst(e)nt'an  {<  cr'isten,  a.c^'sb.) 
to  christianize,  christen. 

(jecrcefhjian  {cneftig,  a.),  to 
strengthen,  make  powerful. 

dtinnian  (<  dimn,  a.)  to  ob- 
scure (light  of  stars). 

cad(i)(jian  (<  eadig,  a.)  to 
count  fortunate,  to  bless. 

edn'iwian  (<  ednhve,  a.  new, 
renewed),  to  renew,  restore,  reform. 

eyesian  (<  egesa,  sb.  fear)  to 
terrify. 

fd'lsian  (<  fCde,  a.  faithful, 
kind),  to  purify. 

fcestnian  ( <-  WGerm.  *fastln-,  sb. 
=  OHG.  festina)  to  fasten,  fix,  etc. 

fremdian  (<  frein(e)de,  a.) 
to  alienate,  estrange. 


case  may  be  adduced: 

halgian  (^  halig  a.)  to  make 
holy,  to  hallow  (Gods  name),  sanc- 
tify, etc. 

hlCoiaiun  ( <  hld'Hc,  a)  to  make 
lean. 

hyj)igian{<  hyjng,  a.)  lo  facili- 
tate. 

lacnian  ( <  Idee,  sb.)  to  treat 
medically,  dress  (wound),  cure. 

nuvgerian  (<  mceger,  a.  lean) 
to  make  lean. 

niidliaii  (<  iin'ddel,  a.  &;sb.)  to 
halve,  divide. 

niperiuii  (<  nip{rey,  adv.  be- 
low), to  humiliate,  condemn. 

n'lwicDi  (<  n'live,  a.)  to  renew, 
renovate,  restore. 

salwian  (<  salo,  a.  dark-co- 
loured), to  darken,  blacken. 

gesibbsumian  (<  {ge)sibbsum, 
a.    peaceable,  pacific)    to   reconcile. 

sibbicDi  (<  sibb,  sb.  k  a.)  to 
reconcile. 

torh.tia)i  (<  torht  a.  bright, 
beautiful)  to  make  clear,  to  show. 

unsdjjian  {imsdf),  sb.  &  a.)  to 
falsify,  disprove. 

geiDistillian  (<  uiistille,  a.  not 
still),  to  disturb. 

wer(i)gian  (<  ivcn'g  a.  weary), 
to  weary,  exhaust. 


Thus  we  have  shown  that  in  OE.  there  was  a  very  large 
number  of  exceptions  to  the  principle  requiring  a  different  ex- 
pression for  the  contrast  between  a  transitive  causative  sense  and 
its  correlative  intransitive  sense  of  .state  or  attribution.  The 
growing  preponderance  of  the  o-verbs  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
questionable  whether  deadjectival  ja-formation  was  a  living  for- 
mative principle  in  historical  OE.  In  fact  we  cannot  adduce  a 
single  pair  of  correlative  deadjectival  verbs  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciples mentioned  and  unmistakably  lielonging  to  the  OE.  period. 
Nor  can  we  point  out  a  particular  denominative  jr/-verb  destitute 

'  cf.  Glaus  Schuldt  Die  Bildung  dcr  schicachen  Verba  im  Alte^iglischen , 
Kiel  1905,  p.  45. 
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of  a  correlative  o-verb,  and  maintain  with  certainty  that  it  was 
formed  in  historical  OE.^  The  chief  phonological  criterion  of  such 
a  ja-\erh  would  be  want  of  /-mulanon  and  of  WGerm.  conso- 
nantal gemination.  If  we  turn  to  the  o-verbs,  we  cannot  point 
out  a  particular  instance  and  maintain  with  certainty  that  it  was 
coined  in  the  OE.  period  Lo  serve  as  the  correlative  of  an  already 
ex:isting  transitive  ja-verh.  Tliere  are  no  phonological  criteria 
of  such  instances.  Yet,  if  the  stem  of  the  intransitive  o-verb 
shows  ^-mutation  like  that  of  the  correlative  ja-verb,  then  this 
stem-vowel  is  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  o-verb  was  formed 
in  historical  OE.,  /'.  e.  after  the  i-mulalion,  as  the  correlative  of  a 
transitive  verb  or  else  that  it  is  a  transformation  (due  to  associa- 
tion with  the  trans,  vb.)  of  an  already  existing  intr.  verb  with 
non-mutated  stem-vowel.  In  fact  we  can  adduce  such  an  o-verb 
of  non-denominative  origin  viz',  scypiun^.  The  verb  is  once  recor- 
ded: Lclidin.  iii.  146  J)onne  gelimpj)  i^airte  manigfeald  sar  donue  da;s 
byr|)res  lie  on  hire  innofje  scypigende  Up.  It  is  most  probable  that 
we  are  here  concerned  with  a  rare  trace  ot  the  vitality  of  the 
grammatical  category  mentioned  above.  In  other  words  it  is  prob- 
able that  scijpian  originated  in  historical  OE.  to  serve  as  the  correla- 
tive of  the  trans.  sciepx)an  (<  OTeut.  "^'shapjan.,  str.  vb.)  and  that 
therefore  it  was  formed  on  the  stem  of  the  transitive  verb.  This 
assumption  is  very  likely,  since  the  verb  's  not  recorded  until  late 
OE.  (^■.  c.  LcccMom  c.  1000)  and  only  once  and  since  it  is  desti- 
tute of  parallels  in  the  other  OTeut.  languages.  Besides  it  should 
be  noticed  that,  out  of  all  correlative  intr.  o-verbs  destitute  of  a 
trans,  sense,  scypian  has  the  unique  characteristic  of  oscillating 
between  a  passive  sense,  i.  e.  'to  be  shaped,  formed',  and  an  intr. 
sense  (in  this  case  a  sense  of  origin,  cat  D.),  i.  e.  'to  originate'. 
This  import  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  verb  is  evidently  meant 
to  be  the  correlative  of  the  transitive  verb  scieppan.  But  as  the 
latter  does  not  readily  appear  as  causative,  its  correlative  non- 
transitive  import  must  necessarily  oscillate  towards  a  passival  as- 
pect. It  should  however  be  noticed  that  in  OE.  the  o-formation 
was  never  used  to  express  (like  the  w-formation  in  Gothic)  such 
correlative  senses  as  might  appear  as  passival.  The  abnormity  of 
both  the  phonological  and  the  semological  aspect  of  the  verb  ob- 

^  Such  verbs  as  collenferdan.  stillan  may  have  been  coined  in  historical 
OE.,  hut  also  ill  proethiiic  English. 

*  C.  ScHULDT  IS  unable  to  e.xplain  llie  formative  principle  manifested  in 
scypian  (of.  op.  cit.  p.  15). 
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tains  a  very  plausible  explanation,  if  we  consider  the  verl)  as  an 
OE.  nonce-fornialion  suggested  by  the  correlativeness  between  OE, 
o-verbs  and  ja-verbs.  But,  if  so,  the  verb  is  a  rare  manifestation 
of  a  lingering  vitality  in  the  grammatical  category  here  dealt  with. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  a  denominative  o-verb,  viz.  cwicl- 
mian  intr.  to  suffer  pain,  provided  it  be  foi-med  on  its  transi- 
tive correlative,  ?'.  c.  cividman,  to  kill,  torment,  oppress  (< 
civealm,  sb.  pain).  But  the  possibility  is  not  precluded  that 
we  are  concerned  with  a  transformation  of  a  normally  formed 
*cn-ealmian,  occurring  in  proethnic  English.  But  apart  from 
these  instances,  certain  it  is  that  the  vitality  of  the  grammatical 
category  mentioned  was  in  OE.  exceedingly  weak.  In  fact,  after 
(he  /-mutation,  i.  e.  after  c  GOO,  we  may  with  perfect  truth 
speak  of  an  ever  increasing  collapse  of  the  principle  that  requires 
a  different  expression  for  a  transitive  causative  sense  and  a  corre- 
lative intransitive  sense  of  state  or  attribution. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  many  OE.  exceptions  to  the 
grammatical  category  in  question,  they  are  no  doubt  mostly  of 
OE.  origin.  We  may  however  assume  that,  also  in  pre-English 
limes,  the  inflectional  fact  mentioned  below  operated  and  brought 
about  that  the  same  verb  could  present  the  semological  contrast 
in  question.  But  such  instances  were  then  no  doubt  scarce.  For 
the  OE.  «-mutation  was  the  factor  that  chiefly  pulled  down  the 
grammatical  principle  mentioned.  As  exceptions  to  this  principle 
we  have  described  the  fact  that  there  are  primary  intransitive  j«-verbs 
and  primary  transitive  o-verbs.  All  the  verbs  of  the  former  cate- 
gory (cf.  p.  295)  are  undoubtedly  of  OTeut.  or  WGerm.  origin 
(cf.  intr.  ja-Yerhs  in  Gothic,  p.  285).  As  to  the  latter  category  the  vast 
majority  of  the  verbs  are  no  doubt  OE.  new  formations.  But  a 
few  of  them  are  certainly  of  earlier  date.  Such  is  for  instance 
the  case  with  fcestnian,  trans.,  {=  OHG.  festinon  trans.),  openian 
(<  open,  a.),  trans,  and  intr.,  (=  OHG.  off  anon,  trans.),  nhvian 
(<  niive,  a.)  {ge-,  ed.-;  =  OHG.  niuwon),  trans.;  late  North. 
gcefnian  (<  efn  a.)  =  OHG.  chanon,  trans.).  It  is  most  likely, 
that  these  OE.  and  OHG.  verbs  are  descendants  of  the  same 
WGerm.  prototypes.  But,  if  so,  we  can  state  that,  already  in 
WGerm.,  the  ja-formation  had  not  exclusively  monopolized  the 
causative  sense  of  deadjectival  verbs. 

Which  then  were  the  causes  that  in  OE.  brought  about  the 
incipient  collapse  of  the  grammatical  category  in  question?  The 
occasional  phenomenon  that  a  trans.  j«-verb   adopts  o-inflection  is 
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of  interest  in  as  much  as  it  shows  that  in  OE.  the  difference  between 
these  iw^o  inflexional  modes  was  not  particularly  conspicuous. 
In  all  examples  adduced  above  (except  aUfian)  the  cause  of  the 
inflectional  change  should  be  sought  in  the  inflectional  nature  of 
certain  ^'a-verbs.  For  there  are  such  ja-verbs  as  require  the 
endings  -eile  and  -ed  in  pret.  and  pa.  pple\  and  they  are 
therefore  easily  attracted  by  o-verbs,  which  in  these  verbal  foi'ms 
require  -ode  and  -Of?,  all  the  more  because  in  later  OE.  -ode  was 
often  weakened  into  -ede.  This  inflectional  confusion  is  no  doubt  in- 
dicative of  an  incipient  demolition  of  the  morphological  difference 
represented  by  the  1®*  und  2°*^  w^eak  conjugations.  But  it  does 
not  help  to  explain  why  in  OE.  a  verb  with  a  primary  transitive 
or  intransitive  sense  (of  state  or  attribution)  has  adopted  a  correla- 
tive intransitive  or  transitive  meaning.  The  decay  of  the  gram- 
matical category  under  consideration  involved  in  this  fact  is  chiefly 
brought  about  by  two  important  factors. 

One  of  those  factors  is  the  existence  of  i-mutation  in  the 
j«-verbs.  The  phonological  process  of  the  ■if-mutation  took  place  al- 
leady  at  llio  end  of  the  6th  century^  and  affected  the  vast  majority 
of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  of  proethnic  English.  The  result  was 
that  the  stem  of  denominative  Jrt-verbs  generally  differed  from  that  of 
the  nominal  element,  wiiereas  such  was  not  the  case  w^ith  the  corre- 
sponding o-verbs,  e.  g.  proeth.  Eng.  ^hceordian,  (<  "^hardjan)  trans.,  to 
make  hard  (<  ^hard  >  *hceord  >  OE.  heard,  a.)  >  WSax.  hierdan, 
Angl.,  Kent,  herdan;  proethn.  Eng.  */ifeordmn  (<  *harddjan),  intr. 
to  become  hai-d  >  OE.  heardian.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  jr^- verbs 
the  association  between  the  verbal  stem  and  the  nominal  element  was 
generally  weakened  by  i-mutation,  whereas  in  the  case  of  o-verbs  the 
associative  power  was  unabated.  Now,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
faculty  of  forming  denominative  verbs  survived  into  historical  Old  Eng- 
lish, i.  e.  after  the  ^-mutation  and  the  general  loss  of  the  ^-element. 
Therefore  the  stem-vowel  of  the  new^  formation  must  in  any  case 
become  identical  wath  the  stem-vowel  of  the  nominal  prototype, 
[jut  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  jw-conjugation  was  an 
•?'-mutated  stem-vowel  and  that  of  the  o-conjugation,  a  non-mu- 
tated stem-vowel,  this  fact  must  have  been  a  very  strong  induce- 
ment for  assigning  the  transitive  denominative  new  formations  to 
the  2°''   w^eak  class.     This  spontaneous  tendency  was  not  counter- 

^  cf.  E.  SiEVERs  Angelsachsische  Grammatik  Halle  ISDS,  p.  2i2G,  228. 
^  cf.  K.  D.  BuLBHiNG  Alteiiylisches  Elemevtarbuch  Heidelberg  1902,  p.  64. 
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balanced  by  Uio  iiUi-.  nature  of  the  o-vcrbs.  For  we  have  seen 
that  several  o-verbs  of  pre-English  date  were  trans,  and  that,  for 
particular  reasons,  trans,  ja-vorbs  sometimes  adopted  secondary 
o-inflection.  Besides,  intr.  o-vcrbs  may  assume  a  correlative 
transitive  sense  owing  to  an  inflectional  fact  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  sequel.  In  short,  in  the  case  of  transitive  deno- 
minative new  formations  in  OE.,  all  theoretical  considerations  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  most  likely  be  assigned  to  the 
o-conjugation.  And,  as  already  stated,  we  are  unable  to  adduce 
a  single  instance  of  a  transitive  denominative  ja-\evh  undoubtedly 
formed  in  the  OE.  period,  i.  e.  after  the  ^-mutation.  Those  transi- 
tive denominatives  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  OE.  new  formations 
are  always  o-verbs.  When  o-verbs  present  both  a  transitive  and  a 
coiTelative  intransitive  sense  of  state  or  attribution  and  when  they 
are  destitute  of  correlative  transitive  ja-verbs,  we  may  look  upon  the 
transitive  sense,  if  secondary,  or  on  the  intransitive  meaning,  if  secon- 
dary, as  independent  new  formations,  e.  g.  beterian,  u-hiterian,  etc. 
Again,  in  cases  where  a  correlative  transitive  ja-verh  exists,  e.  g. 
hradian^  ddrugicm,  etc.,  the  synonymous  o-verb  may  be  appre- 
hended either  as  a  refashioning  of  the  ja-xerh  on  the  pattern 
of  the  nominal  prototype,  or  else  as  due  to  the  mode  of  forming 
perfect  tenses  by  means  of  passive  auxiliaries  common  in  point  of 
intransitive  verbs  of  state  or  attribution. 

Thus  the  factor  now  discussed  accounts  only  for  the  existence 
of  o-verbs  presenting  the  semological  contrast  between  a  transi- 
tive causal  sense  and  its  correlative  intransitive  meaning  of  state 
or  attribution.  But  we  have  seen  that  in  OE.  several  primary 
transitive  j«-verbs  present  the  same  contrast.  Apart  from  the 
operation  of  analogy,  this  fact  is  due  to  another  factor,  which, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  demolition  of  the  grammatical  ca- 
tegory dealt  with  here  is  of  less  importance  than  the  one  just 
mentioned. 

The  factor  referred  to  is  of  inflectional  nature.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  OE.  the  passive  form  w^as  expressed  periphrastic- 
ally,  i.  e.  by  the  pa.  pple.  of  the  transitive  verb  +  the  auxiliaries 
ircsan,  heon,  or  iveorpan.  As  examples:  Beoiv.  1323  Sorh  is  (/enl- 
wod  Denigea  leodum.  20G4  Jionne  Inob  hrocene  on  ba  healfe  a5-sweord 
eorla;  174G  J)onne  hid  on  hreSre  under  helm  drepen  biteran  strsele.  490 
Jm  wees  Geat-miJ3cgum  geador  aalsomne  on  beor-sele  bene  gerymed. 
1G30  })H  Wivs  of  [)ciin  hroran  lielm  ond  l)yrne  lungre  aljjsed.  413  sidcian 
tefen-leohl  under  heofenes  hac^or  heJwlen  ireorded.    1438  Hrae^e  weard  on 
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y(^um  mid  eofer-spreotum  heoro-liocyhtum  hearde  (jrneanvod,  ni(^a  ge- 
nCeyed  ond  on  iKt's  /o^e/i  wundorlic  wSgbora.  On  the  oilier  hand  it 
should  be  noticed  that  in  OE.  the  i)orrect  lenses  of  intransitive 
verbs  were  often  (but  not  always)  expressed  by  the  same  peri- 
phrasis, i.  e.  by  the  pa.  pple.  of  the  intransitive  verb  +  the 
auxiliaries  ivesan,  heon,  or  iveorpcm.  As  examples:  a-hhlcian, 
intr.,  to  turn  pale,  to  grow  faint,  to  get  dark  or  tarnished;  Past. 
135,  2  (B.-T.  Suppl.)  fleet  fagere  hiw  6^3  goldes  sie  a-bUicod  (pallescit); 
d-colian,  intr.,  to  become  cool,  cold,  chilled:  LcJul.  i,  194,  23 
(B.-T.  Supplem.).  Gif  wund  on  men  acdlod  sf/.  ]Fid/stdn  270,  2 
Weard  se  soda  geleafa  acdlad.  Hml.  Th.  ii,  542,  2G  Bit)  manna 
lufu  acdlod;  d-deadian,  intr.  to  become  dead  or  paralysed,  to  lose 
vitality:  Hud.  S.  (B.-T.  Suppl.)  31,  489  Hire  lima  ealle  wurdon  ddea- 
dode;  (ideorcian,  intr.,  to  become  dark,  tarnished:  Past.  133,  10 
(B.-T.  Supplem.)  Hwy  is  cMs  gold  ddeorcad  (obscuratum)?  d-dimmlan, 
intr.,  to  become  dim.:  Past.  69,  7  (B.-T.  Supplem.).  Mid  c^*m  gewunan 
dara  wona  weorca  fiset  mod  hid  adimniod.  for-drUgian,  intr.,  to  dry 
up,  parch,  wither:  Bt.  Met.  Fox  20,  207  (B.-T.)  Heo  wcere  fordnlgod 
to  diiste  =  it  would  be  dried  to  dusl.  a-dumhimi,  intr.,  to  become 
silent,  dumb  (Sweet).  Hml.  Th.  i.  352,  32  (B.-T.  Supplem.)  Se  f^der 
Wd's  (Idionhod.  Ibid,  ii,  486  1 1  Hi  ealle  wiirdon  ddnrnhode.  d-dgsigian, 
iiilr.,  to  become  foolish:  Wulfstdn  185,  12  (B.-T.  Supplem.)  Manna 
mod  sgndon  earmlice  dpystrode  and  ddysgode.  u-liCdrdian,  intr.,  to  be- 
come hard,  impervious  to  good :  Past.  263,  4  (B.-T.  Supplem.)  {3a 
|3e  heod  dJieurdode  on  unryhlwisnesse;  H.  R.,  7,  19  (B.-T.  Supplem.) 
Eowre  lieortan  dheardode  siondon.  a-fiilinn,  inlr.,  to  become  foul  or 
impure:  II»d,  A.  205,  352  (B.-T.  Supplem.)  Wean)  uncer  wegnyst 
dffdod.  gcmeltan,  intr.,  str.  vb.,  to  melt,  digest:  Ps.  Th.  74,  3  (B.-T.) 
Eort^e  is  gemolten;  Ibid.  118,  53  Me  wear])  gemolten  mod  on  hredre. 
a-stlfian,  intr.,  to  become  incapable  of  motion  or  action:  Hml. 
S.  31,  375  (B.-T.  Supplem.).  Hi  stodon  swilce  hi  dstlfode  wceron.  gc- 
.sti/lfan,  intr.,  to  be  astonished,  silent  from  astonishment:  Mk.  Skt. 
L(/id.  9,  15  (B.-T.)  Folc  gestylte  (gislylted  wa^s,  Rush.)  =  populus  stupe- 
factus  est.  gesircorcan,  str.  vb.,  intr.,  to  become  dark,  saddened, 
angry:  Ps.  Th.  17,  9  (B.-T.)  Seo  eorJ)e  wees  gesworcen  and  d-pystrod 
under  his  fotum.  d-wildian,  intr.,  to  become  wild  or  fierce,  LI.  Th. 
ii,  322,  15  (B.-T.  Supplem.).  Sume  sgnd  to  mandajde  on  dyrnlican  gfd- 
scipe  inne  aidlode  and  lite  dioitdode. 

However,  this  mode  of  inflection  was  confined  to  a  parlicular 
category  of  intransitive  verbs.  We  should  in  Ihis  connexion  call 
to  mind  the  distinction  between  verha perfcctiva  and  verha  im- 
perfectiva.    Paul  says, ^   'Das  Imperfectivum  bczeichnet  einen  V^ir- 

'  cf.  H.  Paui,  Die  Umschreihung  des  Pcrfektnms  im  Deutschen  m  'Ab- 
hnndlnngen  der  philosophisrh-philologischcn  Klasse  der  Koviglich  Bay- 
rischen  Akademie  der  WissenscJiaften\  Bd  XXII,  Miinclien  1905,  p.  162. 
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gang  in  seinem  Verlaufe,  seiner  Daner.  Das  Peifektivuni  enlluilt 
die  Beziehung  auf  einen  bestimniten  Moment.  Es  driickt  entweder 
den  Abschluss  eines  Vorganges  oder  das  Geraten  in  einen  Zustand 
aus'.  As  examples:  Germ,  der  Ofen  hat  germicht  (=  imperf.  sense), 
der  Zorn  ist  verraucht  (=  perfective  sense).  In  OE.  as  well  as  in 
tiie  other  Old  Teutonic  languages  the  leading  principle  for  the 
use  of  to  he  and  to  have  at  the  formation  of  perfect  tenses  of 
iutr,  verbs  was  that  verba  perfectiva  employed  to  be,  and  verba 
imperfecliva,  to  have.  It  slioiild  however  be  observed  that  the 
latter  verb  did  not  become  an  inflectional  formative  until  historical 
OE.  or  historical  OHG.  and  that  in  these  periods  it  was  at 
flrst  very  rarely  employed.  This  is  easily  intelligible  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  intr.  imperfecliva  were  originally  destitute  of  a  pa. 
])ple,  since  this  could  only  have  the  same  sense  as  a  pres.  pple 
and  therefore  was  superfluous.  It  was  not  until  trans,  verbs 
had  developed  the  periphrasis  with  to  have  +  pa.  pple.,  a  process 
that  may  be  historically  followed  in  OE.  as  well  as  in  OHG.  (OHG. 
ih  hahcn  iz  funtan  orig.  =  ich  habe  es  als  etwas  Gefundenes)  that 
this  periphrasis  was  met  with  in  point  of  imperfective  intransitives. 
PuuP  points  out  that  the  use  of  'to  he  +  pa.  pple'  as  a  means  of 
expressing  the  passive  voice  or  perfect  tenses  of  intransitive  verbs 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
use  of  pa.  pples.  For  these  were  originally  employed  only  as 
attributive  or  predicative  adjuncts.  In  other  words,  they  were 
pure  adjectives  which  by  and  by  became  part  and  parcel  of  the 
verbal  system  and  therefore  they  became  to  a  certain  extent  parti- 
cipant of  the  distinction  as  to  tenses  and  verbal  voice.  This 
development  led  to  the  result  that  pa.  pples  of  trans,  verbs  assumed 
a  passive  sense  and  pa.  pples  of  intransitives  verbs,  an  active  sense. 
According  to  the  definition  of  verba  perfectiva  given  above 
we  must  admit  that  inchoative  intransitive  verbs  denoting  state  or 
attribution  involve  perfective  sense.  This  import  was  more  em- 
phasized if  the  verb  was  combined  with  such  prefixes  as  (origin- 
ally often  expressing  direction)  had  the  specific  function  of  expressing 
perfective  sense.  Such  was  in  OE.  the  case  with  the  prefixes  ge- 
(<   OTeut.    ya-,    yi-)    and    a-    (<  OTeut.  us-  =  Germ,  er-).^     And 

'  cf.  Paul,  op.  cit.  pp.  10.5,  166,  162. 

*  cf.  Hugo  Hesse  Perfeldive  nnd  imperfeMive  Aktionsnrt  im  Alt- 
englischen,  Munster  i.  Weslf.  1906  (Diss.),  cf.  Wilhelm  Lehmann,  Dns  Prcifix 
uz-  hesonders  im  Altenglischen ,  Kiel  1906  (Kielcr  Studien  znr  onj^'-lisclien  Fiii- 
lologie,  Neue  Folge,  Heft  3). 
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in  fact,  wo  find  that  in  the  OE.  period  inchoative  intransitive  verbs 
denoting  state  or  attribution  are  exceedingly  often  combined  with 
tiiese  very  prefixes.  And,  if  we  examine  the  instances  of  in- 
transitive conjugation  witli  ivesmi  [heon,  tveorpan)  given  above,  it 
will  turn  out  that  they  all  are  combined  with  the  perfective  prefixes 
mentioned,  which,  however,  in  point  of  ge-  is  nothing  remarkable, 
since  this  prefix  is  generally  a  characteristic  of  the  OE.  pa.  pples. 
The  semological  difference  between  the  intr.  and  the  trans, 
periphrasis  with  wesan  (heon,  tveorpan)  was  in  fact  not  very 
considerable.  The  intr.  pa.  pples  of  perfective  verbs  denote  the 
result  of  a  process.  The  trans,  pa.  pples  denote  the  result  of  an 
action.  Thus  the  difference  is  that  the  latter  always  presuppose 
an  agency  of  the  verbal  process  (implied  in  the  pa.  pples),  whereas 
the  former  pa.  pples  do  not  involve  this  connotation.  With  respect 
to  tenses  the  intr.  periphrasis  signifies  perfect  or  pluperfect, 
whereas  the  passive  periphrasis  as  a  rule  denotes  perfect  and 
pluperfect,  but,  in  the  case  of  trans,  verbs  with  durative  tense-aspect, 
present  and  ])reterite,  e.  g.  *He  is  {wees)  gelufod.  As  to  both 
the  intr.  and  the  passive  senses  of  these  perfects  (or  pluperfects), 
we  may  say  with  Jost'  that  they  denote  'den  aus  einor  abge- 
schlossenen  (vollendeten)  Handlung  resultierenden  prascntischon 
[or  preterital]  Zustand'.  In  other  words,  both  the  intransitive  and 
the  transitive  pa.  pples  have  some  amount  of  adjectival  import. 
Therefore  the  periphrastic  constructions  oscillate  between  the  meaning 
involved  in  the  present  or  preterite  of  ivesan,  {heon,  weorpan)  +  a 
pure  adjective  and  the  sense  implied  in  the  present  or  preterite  of 
ivesan,  etc.  +  an  intr.  pa.  pple  denoting  a  process  or  a  trans,  pa, 
pple.  denoting  a  process  or  an  action  performed  by  an  agency.  Take 
the  following  example:  Beow.  47()  Is  min  flet-werod,  wig-heap  geu-anod. 
If  we  consider  the  periphrasis  as  passival,  wiiich  is  the  general  view, 
then  the  sense  is  'has  been  made  less  or  smaller',  which  oscillates 
towards  the  sense  'has  become  less  or  smaller'  or  even  towards  "is  less 
or  smaller'.  If  we  consider  the  form  as  intr.,  which  is  also  possible,^ 
then  the  sense  is  'has  become  less  or  smaller',  which  oscillates  towards 
the  sense  'is  less  or  smaller'.  Thus  this  example  illustrates  the  small 
semological  discrepancy  between  the  passive  and  the  intransitive  peri- 


'  cf.  Karl  Jost  Biion  und  Wcsan,  Eine  Syntaktische  Untersuchung  (Ang- 
lislische  Forschungen,  Heft  26),  Heidelberg  1909,  p.  15. 

'^  Jo.sT,  op.  cit.  p.  15  Rem.  '1  faiiiiot  decide  whether  the  .sense  i.s  pas.sive 
or  intr.' 
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phrasis  with  iccsdii  (hcon,  iceorpan).  It  shows  Unit  the  onl}'  di- 
vergence is  that  in  the  former  case  but  not  in  the  latter  an  agen- 
tial element  is  salient. 

It  is  evident  that  in  OE.  the  passive  form  of  a  causative  verb 
(whose  correlative  intr.  sense  denotes  stale  or  attribution)  may 
give  rise  to  an  intr.  use  of  the  verb.  For  the  origination  of  a 
collateral  intransitive  sense  in  the  passive  construction  must  be 
particular!}-  favoured  by  the  coincidence  in  formative  principle 
presented  by  the  passive  form  and  inchoative  intransitive  perfects 
or  pluperfects  denoting  state  or  attribution.  Moreover,  this  coincid- 
ence may  easily  lead  to  a  misinterpretation  of  tlie  passive  form, 
strongly  favoured  by  its  oscillating  import.  And  if  so,  the  result 
is  that,  also  in  simple  tenses,  the  verb  is  employed  in  a  secondary 
non-transitive  sense.  In  short,  we  may  ascribe  the  origination  of 
a  secondary  intr.  sense  to  the  morphological  ambiguity  of  the 
passive  form  and  to  its  semological  ambiguity,  i.  e.  its  fj-ecjuent 
oscillation  between  an  intr.  and  a  passive  sense.  It  is  this  am- 
biguity that  often  makes  it  difficult,  nay  even  impossible,  to  decide 
as  to  whether  an  OE.  verb  has  adopted  a  secondary  trans, 
or  intr.  sense.  Thus,  for  instance  the  intr.  verb  ge-beornan 
(<  WGerni.  "^hrinnan)  is  by  Bosworth-Toller  described  as  having 
also  a  trans,  sense,  which  is  substantiated  only  by  the  instance 
Oros.  i,  2  Seo  eorjoe  was  to  axan  geburnen.  Yet  here  the  sense 
of  the  verb  is  distinctly  perfective,  since  the  result  (/.  e.  to  axan) 
of  the  verbal  action  is  indicated.  Therefore  the  periphrastic 
form  of  the  verb  should  be  described  as  intransitive.  The  verb 
a-celan  is  by  Bosworth-Toller  designated  as  intr.,  'to  be  or  be- 
come cold',  though  it  evidently  is  a  ja-verb  formed  on  co?,  a.  cool.^ 
But  this  is  a  wrong  intcr])retation  of  the  only  example  adduced: 
Met.  Fox.  7,  34  I'fes  fiearfan  ne  bi|)  f)urst  aceled,  which  is  described 
as  implying  'the  thirst  of  this  desire  is  not  become  cold'.  However, 
in  the  'Supplement'  -  the  vei-b  is  correctly  described  as  trans.,  and 
there  we  find  quots.  of  this  use  in  simple  tenses.  The  verb 
apeostrian  is  in  the  'Supplement'  indicated  as  (1)  intr.,  to  be- 
come obscure,  (2)  trans ,  'to  obscure'.  The  examples  of  the 
trans,  sense  outnumber  those  of  the  intr.  meaning,  and  the  former 
sense    is    therefore    perhaps    the    primary    one.     The  sense  of  the 


^  The  verb  may  perhaps  also  be   considered  as  a  causal  formation  on  the 
sir.  vb  r.alan,  pret.  cdl,  inlr.,  Iml  also  in  this  case  the  sense  must  be  transitive. 
-  cf.  I.  N.  ToLLEH.  A)}   Anylo-Snxon  Die,  Supplement.  Oxford.  1!)08. 
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verb  is  described  as  'uncertain  in  the  case  of  past  ptcp.*,  e.  g. 
Fs.  Th.  17,  9  Seo  eorde  waes  gesworcen  and  ajjystrad.  Hml.  Th.  ii, 
256,  34  WearS  middaneard  a^Oostrod.  Past.  29,  9  SI  en  hira  eagan 
a6istrode.  Take  further  the  verb  ildrugian.  In  tlie  'Supplement' 
tliis  verb  is  generally  described  as  'intr.',  i.  e.  'to  dry  up',  but  one 
example  of  its  transitive  use  is  also  adduced,  i.  c.  Wrt.  Voc.  ii, 
139,  27  adrugie  'desiccet'.  The  following  periphrastic  form  is  de- 
signated as  'intr.',  Lchd.  ii,  216.  S  f)onne  lungena  wel  adiugode  synd. 
This  is  no  doubt  correct,  though  also  a  passive  interpretation  is 
not  impossible.  But  it  is  decidedly  wrong  to  class  the  following 
periphrastic  form  as  'intr.\  Anglia  vii,  36,  330  /Erf)an  \)q  \m{  flod  inilite 
beon  adrilwod  (of.  Supplement).  We  are  here  undoubtedly  concerned 
with  a  passive  infinitive.  When  a  verb  of  the  semological  type  under 
consideration  has  been  recorded  both  in  a  trans,  and  an  intr.  sense, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  if  the  periphrastic  form  with  icesan  (heoti, 
iveorjjan)  is  passive  or  intransitive,  e.  g.  Beoiv.  476  Is  min  flet- 
werod,  Wig-heap  gewanod. 

The  inflectional  factor  mentioned  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
in  OE.  transitive  causative  verbs  have  sometimes  adopted  a  cor- 
relative intrans.  sense  of  state  or  attribution.  But  the  same  factor 
may  also  have  contributed  to  the  phenomenon  that  primary  intr. 
o-verbs  have  adopted  a  correlative  ti-ans.  sense.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  also  periphrastic  perfects  and  pluperfects  of  perfective  intr. 
verbs  may  be  misinterpreted,  i.  e.  apprehended  as  the  passive 
form,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  transitive  use  of  their  simple  tenses. 

Thus  we  have  stated  two  powerful  factors  that  have  brought 
about  the  phenomenon  that  in  OE.  the  semological  contrast  be- 
tween a  transitive  causal  sense  and  its  correlative  intr.  meaning 
of  state  or  attribution  was  often  represented  by  the  same  verb.  In 
the  case  of  o-verbs,  whether  primarily  transitive  or  intransitive, 
both  these  factors  have  no  doubt  operated.  But  in  the  case  of 
ja-verbs,  which  generally  are  primary  transitives,  the  inflectional 
factor  alone  has  been  at  work.  Such  is  also  the  case  with 
verbs  of  non-denominative  formation  presenting  the  semological 
contrast  under  consideration,  viz.  sprengan,  teorian,  upracian 
and  wanian.  Since  only  perfective  intransitives  are  conjugated 
with  ivesan  (heon,  iveorjmn),  the  inflectional  factor  may  serve  as 
a  means  of  explanation  only  wdien  the  intransitive  sense  implies 
inchoative  tense-aspect.  In  other  words,  this  factor  cannot  as  a  rule 
account  for  the  phenomenon  that  a  primary  transitive  verb  has  as- 
sumed an  intransitive  sense  of  dura  tire  tense-aspect,  or  vice  i^crsd. 
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In  the  matter  ot"  jd-vcvhs  wo  have  recorded  oiil)^  (jcbierhtan 
and  fyrhtan  with  a  collateral  intransitive  sense  of  diirative  tense- 
aspect.  The  intransitive  sense  of  the  former  verb,  i.  e.  'to  be 
bright,  to  shine',  has  certainly  not  originated  from  a  passive  use  of 
the  transitive  sense  'to  make  bright,  clear'.  Yet  it  is  not  entirely 
impossible  to  assume  that  the  sense  'to  shine'  has  developed  from 
an  absolute  use  of  the  sense  'to  make  bright',  since  the  latter 
easily  becomes  equivalent  to  the  meaning  'to  shine  upon'.  Be  it 
noticed,  however,  that  the  simplex  hierhtan  (-eo-)  is  only  recorded 
in  an  intransitive  sense.  The  intr.  verb,  therefore,  is  most  probably 
a  parallel  formation  of  WGermanic  or  even  OTeutonic  date;  cf.  OHG. 
hcrahtcn  'splendescere',  Goth,  halpjan  'to  be  bold',  etc.,  where  ja- 
derivation  is  employed  to  express  durative  tense-aspect.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  intransitive  sense  is  equally  early  as  the  tran- 
sitive meaning  already  met  with  in  Gothic,  i.  e.  gahairhtjan,  'to 
make  bright',  'to  manifest'.  Again  in  ])oint  of  fyrhtan,  late  North. 
fri/hta,  the  intr.  sense  'to  be  afraid,  to  fear'  is  certainly  the 
l)rimary  one.  The  OTeut.  prototype  *furhtjan  <  *furlito-  a.  (cf. 
OE.  forht,  a.,  afraid)  represented  undoubtedly  the  intransitive 
sense  'to  bo  ah-aid,  to  fear'.  For  it  is  only  this  sense  we  meet 
with  ill  Goth,  faurhtjan,  OHG.  forhten,  furhten  (MHG.  viirhten). 
The  factitive  sense  'to  make  afraid'  is  peculiar  to  English.  It  has 
therefore  no  doubt  originated  in  this  language.  In  our  opinion 
we  are  concerned  with  a  new  formation  on  an  adj.  '-^'furht  (col- 
lateral form  of  OE.  forht,  cf.  OE.  full,  ivulf  ivimian,  as  com- 
pared with  Ger.  voll,  tvolf,  wohnen).  We  must  then  assume  that 
this  new  formation  took  place  in  proethnic  English,  i.  e.  before 
the  i-mutation,  when  the  denominative  ja-formation  was  still  a 
living  formative  principle. 

As  to  the  o-verbs  whoso  intr.  sense  implies  durative  tense- 
aspect,  this  sense  generally  oscillates  towards  an  inchoative  tense- 
aspect.  Therefore,  the  secondary  transitive  or  intransitive  sense 
of  these  verbs  may  be  explained  not  only  as  new  formations, 
l)ut  as  due  to  the  inflectional  factor.  Such  is  the  case  with 
sargian,  to  be  or  become  sad,  strangian,  to  be  or  become  strong, 
swtdian,  to  be  or  become  strong,  ge-pivferian,  to  be  or  become  in 
accord,  untriimian,  to  be  or  become  weak.  Here  belongs  also 
iersian  whose  intr.  sense  is  described  (by  Sweet  and  Bosworth- 
Toller)  as  'to  be  angry',  though  it  also  involves  'to  become  angry', 
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c.  f/.  Num.  31.  1-1.  Moises  6a.  yrsade  and  axade.  Also  in  the  case  of 
(jliulian  (<  gl(Bd,  a.),  to  be  glad,  exult,  and  blissian  (<  hliss, 
hlips,  sb.)  to  be  glad,  rejoice,  hlersumian  (<  hlersum,  a.)  to  be 
obedient,  to  obey,  it  is  perhaps  not  impossible  to  trace  an  oscil- 
lating inchoative  sense  (i.  e.  'to  become  glad',  etc.),  but  it  is  un- 
necessary, since  the  correlative  trans,  sense,  if  the  secondary  one, 
or  the  intr.  meaning,  if  the  secondary  one  (cf.  the  o-verb  wlancian 
only  =  to  be  proud  <  wlanc)  may  be  explained  as  new  formations. 

The  most  important  of  the  two  operating  factors  is  no 
doubt  denominative  new  formation  and  not  inflectional  coincidence 
True,  new  formation  cannot  explain  why  in  OE.  a  trans,  ja-verb 
adopted  a  correlative  intr.  sense,  whereas  the  inflectional  factor 
is  applicable  not  only  in  this  case,  but  also  in  the  case  of  o-verbs 
presenting  the  semological  contrast  in  question.  However,  it  should 
be  noticed  that  owing  to  denominative  new  formation  of  transitives? 
the  ^-umlaut,  i.  e.  the  characteristic  of  causative  denominatives, 
lost  it  importance  and  that  this  involved  a  demolition  of  the  chief 
distinctive  mark  between  the  two  modes  of  denominative  formation 
in  proethn.  English.  It  .should  also  be  noticed  that  the  o-verbs 
presenting  the  semological  contrast  in  question  considerably  outnum- 
ber the  ^*a-verbs  involving  this  contrast.  But  this  fact  can  only 
be  due  to  the  operation  of  new  formation. 

Are  there  any  other  factors  that  have  been  instrumental  in 
l)ringing  about  the  semological  phenomenon  under  consideration? 
Although,  for  want  of  reliable  chronological  criteria,  we  cannot 
adduce  examples  in  point,  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of  course  that 
individual  association  must  sometimes  have  operated.  In  other 
words,  if  a  verb  has  already  acquii-ed  the  semological  contrast  in 
question,  then  this  verb  may  be  or  rather  is  the  proximate  source 
of  the  same  contrast  later  on  met  with  in  a  semologically  closely 
allied  verb.  In  view  of  the  many  OE.  tran.-;lations  from  Latin  originals, 
we  may  a  priori  suppose  that  Latin  influence  has  occasionally  caused 
the  origination  of  a  secondary  correlative  sense  (cf.  Gothic  verbs 
influenced  by  a  Greek  original,  p.  28G).  We  have  not  particularly 
investigated  the  OE.  verbs  from  this  point  of  view.  But  this  is  a  matter 
of  less  importance.  For  we  may  safely  maintain  that  inflectional 
coincidence  and  new  formation  on  the  nominal  basis  are  tlie  only 
factors  of  any  vital  importance  for  bringing  about  the  demolition 
of  the  grammatical  category  implying  a  different  expression  for 
a  transitive  sense  and  its  intransitive  correspondent. 
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In  the  present  category  oC  verbs  we  have  not  assumed  the 
existence  of  a  reflexive  sense  collateral  to  the  secondary  intrans. 
(or  passive)  meaning.  Therefore,  a  reflexive  mode  of  inter{)rela- 
tion  is  here  inadmissible.  For  it  would  involve  that  in  OE.  the 
reflexive  form  had  become  an  intransitive  (or  a  passive)  formative, 
which  is  not  true.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  ask  if  the 
inllrctional  factor  lias  played  any  part  in  point  of  such  OK.  verbs 
whose  secondary  sense  oscillated  between  a  reflexive  (and  a  j)assive) 
sense  and  an  inlr.  sense  of  attribution.  OE.  verbs  of  this  type 
are  brd>cl(i)i,  tbhrd'dan  (jedcelan,  tddcelan,  sceadan,  hvdman,  peodan, 
snmnian,  gaderian.  As  the  passive  form  of  these  primary  transi- 
tive verbs  often  involved  an  oscillation  between  a  passive  sense 
and  an  intransitive  sense  of  attribution,  or  even  of  action  (if  an 
element  of  motion  was  salient),  we  must  admit  that  association  with 
intransitive  verbs  conjugated  with  Icon,  etc.  could  easily  lead  to 
their  use  also  in  intransitive  constructions.  Though  we  should 
perhaps  admit  that  the  reflexive  factor  was  here  of  greater  import- 
ance than  the  inflectional  one,  yet  the  latter  should  be  considered 
as  having  co-operated  with  the  former  in  bringing  about  the  in- 
transitive constructions  of  these  verbs. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  OE.  examples 
of  cat.  B.  adduced  above.  In  the  case  of  denominative  o-verbs, 
i.  e.  lytlian,  gemetgian,  sweotoUan,  peostrian,  the  origination  of 
the  secondary  intrans.  construction  oscillating  towards  a  passival 
import,  should  be  explained  as  due  to  OE.  new  formation  or  to  the 
inflexional  coincidence  mentioned  above.  Again,  in  point  of  the 
denominative  jn-verha  gecelan,  hlietvan,  lengan^  stillan,  and  the 
weak  rootverbs  miltan  (<  *mnlfjan)  and  sprcngan  (<  ^spranyjdn) 
the  secondary  intransitive  construction  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
inflectional  factor.  The  same  explanation  may  be  given  in  the  case  of 
tlie  rare  intransitive  construction  of  slltan  (one  record).  But  here  this 
construction  is  more  surprising,  since  the  transitive  sense  implies  such 
connotations  of  activity  as  do  not  so  readily  admit  the  primary  transi- 
tive sense  to  stand  out  as  causative.  But,  if  so,  the  import  of  the 
passive  form  of  the  verb  does  not  so  readily  oscillate  tow\ards  an 
intransitive  sense.  But  this  involves  that  the  origination  of  the 
intransitive  construction  is  less  easily  induced  than  in  other  cases  and 
also  that  the  passival  aspect  of  the  intransitive  construction  is 
more  conspicuous.  Therefore,  we  .should  perhaps  assume  that  the 
only    instance  of   an  intrans.  use  of  the  verb  was  to  some  extent 
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al  least  also  induced  by  inlUience  from  the  iulr.  preleriLe  forlxcmt 
co-ordinated  with  slat  or  caused  by  the  poetic  form  of  the  sen- 
tence (cf.  Crist,  ii4i).  Again,  the  secondary  sense  of  the  verb 
mvcndan  sliould  (as  was  the  case  with  yewendan)  have  been  as- 
signed to  cat.  A,  since  the  existence  of  a  collateral  reflexive  sense 
can  scarcely  be  denied.  Therefore,  a  reflexive  explanation  is  here 
justified.  But  the  intr.  use  may  also  be  explained  as  due  to  the 
inflectional  factor.  Tlie  same  is  true  of  misivendan,  though  in  the 
example  of  its  secondary  intrans.  construction  mentioned  above 
the  verb  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  As  to  OE.  Jidfan,  its 
primary  transitive  sense  has  no  causative  aspect.  Therefore,  the 
correlative  intrans.  use  of  the  verb  involving  a  passive  sense 
oscillating  towards  an  intransitive  meaning  would  but  for  (he 
great  frequency  of  the  intr.  use,  imply  only  a  predominant  passive 
sense.  In  the  OE.  period  this  fact  would  be  particulai-ly  striking 
and  destitute  of  parallels.  However,  as  will  be  remembered,  the 
use  of  hatte  and  hutton  in  this  sense  is  the  only  OE.  remnant 
of  the  OTeut.  medio-passive  inflection.  ^ 
The  ME.  We  have  seen  that  the  collapse  of  the  morphological  discrep- 

period.  j^i-,cy  expressing  the  difference  between  a  transitive  sense  and  its 
correlative  intransitive  meaning  of  state  or  attribution  had  al- 
ready in  OE.  proceeded  very  far.  This  collapse  was  continued 
and  completed  in  the  ME.  period. 

To  begin  with,  it  should  be  noticed  that,  owing  to  phono- 
logical laws,  the  inflectional  divergence  between  the  P'-  and  the 
2'"^  weak  conjugation  became  in  course  of  the  ME.  period  so  re- 
duced that  it  could  no  longer  serve  as  an  expression  for  a  semo- 
logical  difference.  The  infinitive  endings  -an  and  -ian  were  grad- 
ually levelled  under  -c(n)  and  then  dropped  altogether.  The  pa. 
pple  endings  -ed  and  -od  were  levelled  under  -ed.  Even  the  OE. 
weak  preterite  endings,  i.  e.  -de  and  -ode  were  not  always  kept  apart 
in  ME.  Thus  -ede  (<  -ode)  was  often  reduced  to  -de  especially  in 
Southern  texts  whereas  in  Northern  texts  it  generally  appeared  as 
-ed  f-id,  -it).  And  as  to  the  ending  -de  of  the  first  weak  conjuga- 
tion, this  was  sometimes  analogically  replaced  by  -ede,  «.  (/.  fillede 
(c.  1330,  R.  Brunne)  =  OE.  fijllde.  From  tlie  11^^  and  12^*^  centuries 
may  be  adduced  examples  of  the  same  inflectional  change  in  point 
of   other  ja-verbs,    e.  g.  dealede  (OE.  decide),  helede  (OE.  hddde), 


I 
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totiveamedc  (OE.  tufiviemdc)^  At  the  end  of  the  ME.  epoch  the 
endnig  -cd  generally  became  -d  (except  when  preceded  by  certain 
consonants.  This  completed  the  collapse  of  the  distinction  between 
the  two  weak  conjugations. 

Moreover,  the  distinctive  feature  of  transitive  denominative 
verbs,  i.  e.  the  i-mutation,  was  in  ME.  obliterated,  in  as  much  as 
most  of  these  j-verbs  fell  into  disuse  in  the  ME.  epoch  or  at  least 
in  early  NE.  And  this  procedure  was  no  doubt  princii)ally  due  to  the 
divergence  in  stem-vow^el  between  the  verb  and  the  nominal  basis. 
For  this  prevented  association  between  the  prototype  and  the  de- 
rivative and  thus  deprived  the  verb  of  an  associative  support 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  words  whose  frequency  is  not  great. 
As  examples:  hete  (<  OE.  hcHan),  hield  (<  OE.  bieldan),  eeJce 
(<  OE.  ecan,  Iccan),  Jcech  (<  OE.  celan),  lathe  (OE.  cypan).  Only 
a  few  denominative  verbs  with  i-mutation  continued  to  live  on 
\\\\h  unabated  or  else  increased  vitality,  e.  g.  hleach,  dry,  defile  (<  de- 
+  OE.  fyhin),  fill,  frighten  (<  fright  vb.  +  en),  heat,  trim.  Though, 
apart  from  dry,  these  are  verbs  whose  adjectival  prototype  is 
either  lost,  vi^.  OE.  forht,  trum,  hlcic  (i.  e.  frighten,  trim,  hleach) 
or  else  incapable  of  association  w^th  the  verb,  viz.  foul,  hot 
and  probably  also  full  (i.  e.  defile,  heat,  fill),  they  have  survived 
chiefly  owing  to  their  great  frequency  which  to  some  extent  is 
dependent  on  the  currency  of  the  notions  embodied.  Thus  we 
And  that  already  in  ME.  there  w^as  a  complete  destruction  of  the 
grammatical  category  that  in  OE.  expressed  the  semological  con- 
trast between  a  causal  sense  and  its  intransitive  correspondent.  We 
also  fmd  that  the  causes  of  the  destruction  were  in  ME.  of  a 
direct  nature,  i.  e.  they  brought  about  an  obliteration  of  the 
morphological  and  phonological  characteristics  of  the  category. 
Again  in  OE.  the  demolition  of  the  grammatical  category  was 
caused  in  a  roundabout  way,  in  as  much  as  they  made  the 
grammatical  category  incapable  of  new  formations  and  created 
numerous  exceptions  to  the  principle  it  represented. 

In  short,  in  ME.  there  existed  no  longer'  even  the  morpho- 
logical prerequisites  for  making  a  morphological  distinction  be- 
tween transitive  denominatives  and  their  intransitive  correspondents. 
Therefore,    in    the    ME.  epoch,  transitive  and  intransitive  denomi- 


'  cf.    Ernst    Vogel,    Zur  Flexion    des    englischen   Verhums   in  XI.  mid 
XII.  Jnhrhnndert,  Berlin  1003,  37. 
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native  new  formal  ions  must  necessarily  be  formed  on  the  same 
principle,  unless  u  new  formative  mode  originated.  This  principle 
Avas  the  one  inherited  from  OE.  and  WGerm.  times,  in  as  much  as  the 
verbal  endings  were  added  to  the  nominal  stem  without  increasing 
its  extent  (apart  from  WGcrm.  consonantal  gemination).  When  in  late 
ME.  the  infinitive  ending  was  dropped,  then  in  this  form  the  verbal 
derivative  did  not  present  any  deviation  from  its  nominal  prototype. 

Before  giving  some  instances  of  ME.  new  formations  we  want 
to  point  out  that  occasionally  they  may  have  been  suggested  by 
corresponding  OFrench  verbs,  c.  g.  feehlc  (cf.  OF.  faiblir  and 
foihioier),  frcslie(n)  (cf.  OF.  frcschir,  intr.),  large  (cf.  OF.  lurgir). 
It  should  also  be  noticed  that  it  may  sometimes  be  precarious  to 
decide  as  to  whether  we  are  concerned  with  a  new  formation 
or  with  a  continuation  of  an  OE.  verb  whose  stem  has  been 
assimilated  to  tlie  nominal  prototype.  The  latter  assumption  is 
for  instance  probably  true  in  the  case  of  loose  and  full,  which  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  their  agreement  as  to  sense-varieties  and  fre- 
quency with  their  ME.  correspondents,  i.  e.  lcse(n),  fille(n).  it 
sliould  also  be  noticed  that  in  some  cases  the  transitive  and  tlie 
intransitive  sense  are  practically  chronologically  ecpiivalent. 

As  examples  of  primary  transitive  new  formations  in  ME.  may 
be  adduced: 


affiicte(n)  (<  affiict,  pple.  a.) 
(1)  trans.,  to  dash  down,  deject, 
humble,  1393-  (2)  intr.,  to  be- 
come downcast  (witli  trouble),  1393  — 

clene(n)  (<  dene,  a.  clean) 
trans.,  to  malie  clean  (in  various 
senses),  c   1450  — 

ci< rde(n) ^crudde(n)  (<  crud,  curd, 
sb.)  (1)  trans.,  to  make  into  curd, 
1382—  (2)  intr.,  to  become  curd, 
to  coagulate,   1398  — 

danke(n),  -o-  (<  dank,   -o-,  a) 

(1)  trans.,  to  make  damp,  moisten, 
a  1300  -  1034,  (2)  iiilr.,  to  become 
damp,    1590. 

freshe(n)  (<  fresh,  a.  cf.  OF. 
freschir,  intr.  in  the  12^''  c.)  (1) 
trans.,  to  make  fresh,  etc.  a  t3()G — 

(2)  intr.,  of  the  wind,  to  Itccome 
fresh,   1599  — 


fulle(n)  (<  full,  a.,  or  perhaps  a 
modification  o[  liUe(n))  (1)  trans.,  to 
make  full,  13G2— 1647,  (2)  intr.,  to 
be  or  become  full,    1362 — ,  ohs. 

<je)itle(n.)  (<  gentle,  a.)  trans., 
to  ennoble,  dignify,  obs.,  rare; 
1387 — 1630  to  render  gentle,  mild, 
1-are,    1651 —  etc. 

holu-e(u)  (<  Jiohve,  a.)  (1)  trans., 
to  render  hollow,  etc.,  c  1450 — 
(2)  intr.,  to  become  hollow  or  con- 
cave, c   1860 — 

lame(n)  (-^  lame,  a.;  OE.  Ionian 
did  not  survive  into  ME.)  trans.,  to 
make  lame,  to  cripple,  c   1300 — 

lar(je(n)  (<  large,  a.;  cf.  OF. 
laryir)  (1)  trans.,  to  enlarge,  in- 
crease, a  1340-1647,  (2)  intr.,? 
to  increase,  c  1 380;  (of  the  wind), 
lo  become  large,   1622  — 
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lengthe(n)  (<  lenglhe,  sb.)  (1) 
trans.,  to  make  longer,  a  1300 — 
(2)  intr.,  to  become  longer,  c  1400  — 

lose  fit)  (<  los,  a.  loose)  (1) 
trans.,  to  let  loose,  a  1225 — ,  to 
unfasten,  a  1300  — ,  to  dissolve, 
1340—18  .  .,  (2)  intr.,  to  come  un- 
fastened, 1760;  to  crumble  away, 
c  1375-1481. 

meke(n)  (<  mek,  a.)  (1)  trans., 
to    make    meek,    etc.,     c     1200  — 


1()80,  (2)  inlr.,  to  be,  become  meek, 
a   1300— cl  400. 

mikle(n)  (<  inilde,  a.,  OE.  bad 
mildian,  intr.,  to  become  mild), 
trans.,  to  make  mild  or  gentle, 
1340  —  1647. 

more(n)  (<  more,  a.)  (1)  trans., 
to  increase,  augment,  a  1300  — 
(2)  intr.,  to  become  increased,  aug- 
mented  1412—  c.   1430. 

moiste(n)  (<  moist,  a.)  trans., 
to  render  moist,    1377  — 


As  examples  of  primary  i 
may  be  adduced: 

hlacke(n)  {<-  black,  a.)  (1)  intr  , 
to  be  or  become  black,  a  1225  — 
c  1640,  (2)  trans.,  to  make  black, 
c   1315—. 

hlithe(n)  (<  blithe,  a.)  (1)  intr., 
to  be  merry,  rejoice,  a  1300 — 1563, 
(2)  trans.,  to  make  blithe,  to  de- 
light, c  1400—1627. 

broune(n)  (<  broun,  a.)  (1) 
intr.,  to  become  brown,  c  1300, 
1859,  (2)  trans.,  to  make  brown, 
etc.   1570— 

calme(n)  (<  calm,  a.)  (1)  intr., 
to  become  calm,  1399 — (2)  trans., 
to  make  calm,   1559  — 

clere(n)  (<  clere,  a.)  (1)  intr., 
to  become  clear  or  bright,  c  1374 — 
(2)  trans.,  to  make  clear  (in  various 
senses),    1382  — 

dHlle(n)  (<  dull,  a.)  (1)  intr., 
to  become  dull  (in  various  senses), 
c  1374—  (2)  trans.,  to  make  dull 
(in  various  senses),  c   1392  — 

dumbefn)  (<  dumb,  a.,  or  perh. 
a  continuation  of  OE  ildumbian, 
intr.)    (1)    intr.,    to    become  dumb, 
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a  1300—  a  1340,  (2)  trans.,  to 
render  dumb,    1608 — 

duske{n)  (<  dusk,  a.;  OE. 
had  doxicm  <  dox,  a.)  (1)  intr., 
to  become  dusk  or  dim,  c  1230 — 
(2)  trans.,  to  make  dusky,  c  1374  — 

fainte(n)  (<  faint,  a.)  (1) 
intr.,  to  be  afraid,  to  become  de- 
pressed, etc,  c  1330—  (2)  trans., 
to  make  faint,  or  weak,  to  depress, 
c   1386  — 

fehle(»)  (<  feble,  a.,  cf.  OF. 
faibhr  and  foibloier)  (1)  intr.,  to 
become  or  grow  feeble,  a  1225 — 
1496,  (2)  trans.,  to  make  feeble, 
obs.  exc.  arch.,  a  1340 — 

(jrei/e(n)  (<  grey,  a.)  (1)  intr., 
to  become  or  grow  grey,  13.. — 
(2)    trans.,    to  make  grey,   1633  — 

lesse(n)  (<-  lesse,  a.)  (1)  intr., 
to  become  less,  a  1225—  (2)  trans., 
to  make  less,  a   1300 — 

madde(n)  (<  mad,  a.)  (1)  intr., 
to  be  or  become  mad,  a  1366 — 
(2)    trans.,    to  make  mad,    1399  — 


Thus  the  ME.  epoch  was  capable  of  denominative  new  forma- 
tion without  giving  a  different  morphological  expression  to  the 
semologicnl  contrast  between  a  trans,  sense  and  its  correlative 
intr.    sense  of  state  or  attribution.     We  have  also  seen  that  these 
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new  fornialions  often  already  in  ME.  adopted  a  secondary  sense 
correlative  to  the  primary  trans,  or  inlrans.  meaning.  When  so, 
the  secondary  sense  should  be  explained  as  due  to  new  formation 
on  the  same  nominal  basis  as  that  of  the  primary  verb. 

The  same  mode  of  explanation  should  be  applied  when  in 
ME.  a  secondary  and  correlative  trans,  or  intrans.  sense  was 
adopted  by  denominative  verbs  of  OE.  date  whose  stems  did  not 
deviate  from  their  nominal  bases.  The  examj)les  of  the  foimer 
case  must  considerably  outnumber  those  of  the  latter  case,  since 
primary  transitive  denominatives  wei'e  in  OE.  generally  ja-verbs 
with  «-mulation. 

As  examples  of  OE.  trans,  denominatives  having  the  same 
stem  as  the  nominal  basis  and  in  ME.  adopting  a  correlative  intr. 
sense  may  be  adduced: 


dunne(n)  (<  OE.  dunnian, 
trans.)  (1)  Irans  ,  to  make  dun,  c 
888 —  (2)  iiUr.,  to  become  dun  or 
dull-coloured,  c   1300—  a   1400. 

fastne(n)  (<  OE.  fcustniau 
trans.)  (1)  trans.,  to  make  fast 
(to  somelliing  else),  to  attach, 
fasten,  on,  upon,  OE. —  (2)  intr. 
to  become  lixed  on,  a  1225  — ; 
obs. 

As  examples  of  OE.  intr. 
correlative  trans,  sense  may  be 

holden,   (<  OE    healdian,\n[v.) 

(1)  intr.,    to    be    or  become  bold, 
to    grow    strong,    a     1000-170G, 

(2)  trans.,    to  make  bold,  c   1205 
—  1605. 

a-coIde()i)  (<  OE.  a-cealdkm, 
intr.)  (1)  intr.,  to  become  cold, 
c  880— c  1440,  (2)  trans.,  to  make 
cold,  cool,  c   1230. 

colde(n)  (<  OE.  ce.aldian,  intr.) 
(1)  intr.,  to  become  cold,  a  1000 — 
c  1450,  (2)  trans  ,  to  make  cold, 
c   1385—1598. 

cole(n)     (<  OE.    coUaii,    intr.) 

(1)  intr.,  to  become  cool,  a  1000 — 

(2)  trans.,  to  make  cool  (in  various 
senses),  c  1320— 


li<jhte(n)  (<  OE.  Uihtan)  (1) 
trans.,  to  make  light,  etc.,  c  1000  — 
(2)  intr.,  of  the  heart:  to  grow 
light  or  cheerful;  of  sickness: 
to  be  alleviated,  o6.s\,  a  1300 — 
c   1460. 

niirefn)  {<  OE.  nlivtan,  trans.) 

(1)  trans.,   to  make  new,  a  1)00 — ■ 

(2)  intr.,    to  become  new  again,   a 
1300— 

denominatives  in  ME.  adopting  a 
adduced : 

fa'i)U'()i)  (-i  OE.  fu'(j(e)nia/i, 
intr.)  (1)  intr.,  to  be  delighted, 
c  888  — 1596,  (2)  trans,,  to  make 
glad,  c   1250—1480. 

fairefn)  (<  OE.  fceyriun,  intr.) 
(1)  intr.,  to  become  fair  or  clean, 
a  1000-1340;  of  the  weather, 
1842 —  (2)  trans  ,  to  make  fair  or 
clean,  c  1175-cl600. 

foide(n)  (<  OE.  fidiioi,  intr.) 
(1)  intr.,  to  be  or  become  foul, 
c  893—  (2)  trans.,  to  render  foul, 
c   1420  —  . 

(jrete()i)  (<  OE.  great iaii)  (1) 
intr.,  to  become  great,  thick,  to 
increase,  c  897 —  (2)  trans.,  to 
make  great,  a   1225—1605. 
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hore()i)  (<  OE.   hdriau,  iutr.)  )iii/rge(n),     vn'rie(ii)     (<    OE. 

(1)   intr.,  to  become  lioary,  a  1000  Dii/njan  <  *iiinryjan)  (1)  iiitr.,  lo  be 

—1398,  (2)  trans.,  lo  make  hoary,  meny,  c   1000— cl460,  (2)  trans., 

1591—  to    make  merry,  c   1310— 1G77. 

lon(je(n)  (<  OE.  lant/iaii,  inli.)  rcde(i))   (<  OE.  rcadian,  intr.) 

(1)  intr.,  to  grow  longer,  c  1000—  (1)  intr.,  to  be  or  become  red,  to 

1422,  (2)  trans.,  to  lengthen,  pi'o-  l)lush,  c  975—1422,  (2)  trans.,  to 

long,   1382.  "^  make  red,  a  1225  — 173G. 


There  were  in  OE.  some  trans,  ^a-verbs  and  correlative  intr. 
o-verb.'^  of  denominative  formation  whose  stems  were  identical. 
When  so,  the  phonological  and  inflexional  development  in  ME. 
was  snch  that  they  mnst  needs  coincide  in  form  and  thus  illust- 
rate the  origination  of  the  phenomenon  that  the  semological  con- 
trast between  a  trans,  sense  and  its  correlative  intransitive  meaning 
of  state  or  attribution  is  oflen  expressed  by  the  same  verb.  This 
must  be  the  case  with  word-]^airs  such  as  the  following  provided  they 
survive  into  the  ME.  epoch:  OE.  d-hl/ndan,  trans.,  and  a-hlindian,  intr- 
[ME.  hlindc(n)'],  Imfitan,  trans.,  and  huntian,  intr.  [ME.  liivite(n)'], 
llpan,  trans.,  and  llpian,  intr.  [ME,  lij)c(n)],  su-ctan,  trans.,  and 
sivctinn,  intr.  [ME.  sivctc(n)],  icCetan^  trans.,  and  ivd'tian,  intr. 
[ME.  ivete(n)']. 

An  equivalent  interpretation  should  be  applied  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  transitive  and  a  correlative  intransitive  sense  in  ME. 
dedcn  [(1)  trans.,  to  make  dead,  c  1340—  (2)  intr.,  to  become 
dead,  c  1384 — )]  and  ME.  dcven  [(1)  trans.,  to  make  deaf,  deafen, 
c  1340—  (2)  intr.,  to  become  deaf,  rare,  13  . .].  For  the  Angl.-Kent. 
dedan,  trans.  (-  WSax.  d'ledan)  and  the  OE.  deadian,  intr.,  were 
in  ME.  turned  into  dPde(n)  and  dqdefn).  The  Angl.-Kent.  *dcfan 
(WSax.  a-d'u;fan),  trans.,  and  the  OE.  a-deafian  appeared  in  ME. 
as  devc(n)  and  dfvc(n).  But  it  is  evident  that  the  distinction 
between  an  open  and  a  close  e  cannot  here  be  apprehended  as 
indicating  different  import,  i.  e.  different  morphems,  and  that 
this  fact  must  therefore  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  forms. 

The  principle  of  new  formation  on  the  nominal  basis  cannot 
be  applied  to  explain  the  ME.  adoption  of  a  secondary  intr.  sense  of 
state  or  attribution  or  of  a  trans,  sense  in  the  case  of  OE.  denomina- 
tives whose  stems  deviated  from  the  nominal  basis.     As  examples: 

greme(n)  (<  OE. gremian,  trans.)       c  893- c  1400,  (2)  intr.,  lo  become 
(1)  trans.,   to  make  angry,   to  vex,       angry,  be  vexed,  c   1400 — 14G0. 
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hete(n)  (<  OE.  hCetan,  trans., 
not  also  iiitr.  as  is  maintained  by 
NED.)  (1)  trans.,  to  make  hot, 
c  1000—  (2)  to  become  hot  or 
warm,  a   1225  — 


kele(n)  (<  OE.  celan  trans., 
to  make  cool,  c  825—  (2)  intr., 
to  become  cool  or  cold,  c  1420 — 

lense(n)  (<  hUinsian,  intr.)  (1) 
intr.,  to  become  lean,  a  1000  — 
(2)    trans.,    to  make  lean,  c   1175. 


Nor  can  the  principle  of  new  formation  be  employed  to  ex- 
plain the  ME.  adoption  of  a  secondary  intr.  sense  of  state  or 
attribution  or  of  a  correlative  transitive  sense,  when  we  are  con- 
cerned with  verbs  which  from  an  English  point  of  view  are  of 
non-denominative  origin. 

As  examples  of  the  adoption  of  a  secondary  intr.  sense  may 
be  adduced: 


aii(g)mente  (<  OF.  aumenter, 
trans.)  (1)  trans.,  increase,  enlarge, 
c  14G0—  (2)  intr.,  to  become 
greater  in  size,  to  increase,  c  1400  — 

chaiife(n)  (<  OF.  chaufer  < 
L.  *calefac€re)  (1)  trans.,  to  warm, 
heal,  fi(j.  to  inflame,  c  1325  —  1716, 
(2)  intr.,  to  become  warm  or  hot, 
1393 — 1581,  fig.  to  make  warm, 
1525— 

cornimpe(n)  ( <  OF.  corrumpre) 
(1)  trans.,  to  destroy,  spoil,  a  1340 

—  1489;  to  decompose,  cause  to 
rot,  1340  — c  1525,  (2)  intr.,  to 
become    corrupt,    to    rot,    c.  1374 

—  1470. 

ciiutherefu)  (etymology  uncer- 
tain) (1)  trans.,  to  overwhelm,  rout, 
1303  — 15  .  .,  (2)  intr.,  to  become 
overthrown,  depressed,?  a   1400. 


dismaije(n)  (<  OF.  or  AF.  *des- 
inaier)  (1)  trans.,  to  discourage, 
daunt,  1297—  (2)  intr.,  to  become 
utterly  discouraged,  a   1375  — 

forbraide(n)  ( <  OE.  forhregdan) 

(1)  trans.,  to  pervert,  corrupt,  OE., 

(2)  intr.,  to  become  corrupt,  decay, 
c   1250. 

scenen  (<  OE.  setman)  (1) 
trans.,  to  break,  OE.,  (2)  intr.,  to 
break,  e.  g.  Lay.  31,  234  Helmes 
gulleu  .  .  .  sceldes  gunnen  scenen. 

tocleve(n)  (<  OE.  Idcll'ofan)  (1) 
trans.,  to  break,  cleave,  OE.,  (2)  intr., 
to  cleave,  break,  e.  g.  Ghauc,  T.  and 
G.    v  613  Mine  herte  shal  tocleve. 

tosJiaken  (<  OE.  tdsceacan)  (1) 
trans.,  to  shake  off,  disperse,  OE., 
(2)  intr.,  to  disperse,  e.  g.  All  ]ie 
worlde  shall  toshake  (cf.  Anglia  111, 
546,   156). 


The  cause  of  the  semological  change  of  these  verbs  may  in 
early  ME.  be  sought  in  the  inflectional  factor  (as  to  grcmc(n)  cf. 
p.  3^1).  For  just  as  perfective  intransilives  denoting  motion  were 
at  that  time  mostly  conjugated  witli  io  hc,^  so  in  the  case  of  in- 
transitives  denoting  state  or  attribution  the  sauie  was  no  doubt  the 
case,  though  the  latter    category  was    far    earlier  than  the  former 


'  cf.    Paul    Visghers    Uber  die  Bildung  der  zusammengcsetzten  Zeiten 
der  Vergangenheit  im  fruhmittelenglischen,  Kiel,  1889  (Diss.),  p.  48. 
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deprived  of  tliis  inflectional  characteristic.  But  it  is  often  precarious 
to  state  cases  of  intr.  conjugation  with  to  &e,  since  they  may  be 
apjn-eiiended  as  the  passive  and  consequently  as  indicative  of  the 
transitive  sense.  The  only  criterion  of  their  intr.  nature  is  that 
the  simple  tenses  of  the  verbs  in  question  never  occur  transitively. 
As  examples  of  intransitives  conjugated  with  to  he  may  be  given: 
Lay.  I  94  {ja  Humber  wees  dead  in  Humbre  adrunken  (=  praid.  exist.) 
Lay.  II  234  fienne  ich  wees  on  bedde  iswaued  mil  soft  mine  slepen. 
Lay.  II  323  Al  ic  <.e)n  toswollen  .  .  .  nu  nan  ich  wurde  dsed.  Lay.  I  383 
})is  iherde  T  .  .  fiat  his  earn  ivces  idceied  {-  prsed.  exist.).  Even  in  the  NE. 
period  there  are  examples  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  instances  of 
intr.  conjugation  with  to  he  in  point  of  verbs  denoting  state, 
atti-ii)ution.  or  existence,  e.  g.  De  Foe  Plague  Year  131  There  was  not  10 
People  that  died  till  after  August  was  expired.  Ibid.  283  they  answered  that 
the  plague  was  abated.  Ibid.  267  it  was  three  Year  after  the  Plague 
was  ceas'd  that  ...  De  Foe  Bob.  Cr,  210  1  tvas  now  recovered  from 
my  surprise.  It  is  evident  that  also  individual  association  between 
verbs  with  semological  proximity  not  rarely  occasioned  the  adop- 
tion of  a  secondary  intr.  or  a  correlative  trans,  meaning.  How- 
ever, in  ME.  the  most  important  factor  is  the  constant  increase  of 
denominatives  adopting  a  secondary  sense  so  as  to  present  the 
semological  contrast  between  a  causal  meaning  and  the  correlative 
intr.  sense  of  state  or  attribution.  It  is  obvious  that  the  number 
of  such  verbs  as  well  as  of  non-denominative  verbs  presenting  the 
contrast  in  question  must  at  last  be  sufficient  for  mducing  the  origina- 
tion of  the  same  contrast  in  any  primary  trans,  or  any  primary 
intr.  verb  of  state  or  attribution,  whether  of  denominative  or  non- 
denominative  origin.  In  other  words  we  mean  that  this  collective 
associative  influence  must  in  lapse  of  time  be  so  powerful  as  to 
grow  into  a  constructive  or  semological  law.  The  adoption  of  the 
new  sense  due  to  this  law  may  imply  an  element  of  purpose,  i.  e. 
consciousness,  but  this  need  not  always  be  the  case.  It  is  evident 
that  the  date  of  this  strong  inducing  power  cannot  be  fixed  exactly. 
Yet,  in  our  opinion  we  are  entitled  to  consider  it  to  be  as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  ME.  period,  i.  e.  after  c  1400. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  ME.  the  chief  point  is  to  show  how  the 
inducing  category  increased  so  as  to  acquire  the  necessary  inducing 
force.  We  have  already  proclaimed  that  apart  from  the  OE. 
inheritance,  the  principal  contributing  sources  were  denomina- 
tive new  formation  and,  csp,  in  respect  of  early  ME.,  inti-.  con- 
jugation   with    to    he.     We    have    also  pointed  out  thai  individual 
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associative  influence  has  been  at  work  and  that  ME.  phonological 
laws  sometimes  levelled  OE.  correlalivo  (brinations  under  the  same 
form.  But  apart  from  all  these  phenomena,  there  are  still  a  few 
faclors  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  have  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  inducing  category  in  question. 

In  some  verbs  the  semological  contrast  has  originated  through 
a  misinterpretation  of  impersonal  constructions.  There  is  a  cate- 
gory of  OE.  and  ME.  impersonal  verbs  which  condition  predications 
of  dependency,  i.  c.  the  (logical)  subject  is  described  as  having  a 
certain  influence  on  a  person  or  as  conditioning  a  certain  psychical 
state.  As  examples:  OE.  ladian,  intr.,  to  be  hateful  to  a  person,  i.  e. 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  person's  aversion  (with  dative);  Innf/ian, 
to  cause  desire  or  longing  (with  accusative);  Ucian,  intr.,  to  be 
pleasant  to  a  person,  to  be  the  cause  of  his  pleasure  (with  dative); 
hreownn,  to  cause  a  person's  sorrow,  to  afflict,  trouble  (witli  dative 
or  accusative),  e.  g.  Oros.  148,  13  {)a  Gassander  J)ait  geascade  ^xi 
bio  Jisem  folce  Indade,  .  .•  Genes.  496,  Langad  ])C  awuht,  Adam? 
Beoiv.  646  ]}am  wife  {)a  word  wel  I'lcodon;  Guplac  783  Him  \y,\il  ne 
hrtoived  asfter  hingonge.  Cnsi,  1415,  c^fi  mec  ongon  hreoiran  ])vel 
mill  liondgeweoi'c  on  feonda  geweald  fcran  sceolde.  In  these  examjiles 
the  object  is  an  indirect  (or  a  direct)  one.  Now  inflectional  le- 
vellings  took  place  in  ME.,  so  that  the  nominative  and  tiie  olijective 
cases  of  nouns  coincided.  Therefore,  as  von  der  Gaaf'  truly  says, 
'whenever  the  third  pers.  sing,  present  of  any  of  the  verbs  and 
plirases  under  consideration  was  accompanied  by  a  noun  in  the 
singular,  confusion  was  likely  to  arise,  and  was  inevitable  when- 
ever the  noun  preceded  the  verb',  e.  g.  Rob.  of  Brunne,  Ifandl. 
Synne,  3459  |)aL  pore  pryde^  god  hyt  lopes;  Gower  Conf.  Am.  VI,  2414 
7nm  herte  sore  longetli  To  wite  wliat  it  wolde  mene;  Ghauc.  Cant.  T.,  G 
239,  god  lyl-eth,  the  requeste.  Cursor  M.  9618  G.  ct  G.,  Hu  scd  oper 
reii  of  him  oght.  Through  misinterpretation  of  these  and  similar 
sentences  (dressed  also  in  other  tenses  than  the  present),  these 
verbs  have  become  verbs  of  perception  or  of  state,  i.  e.  'to  feel 
(or  have)  disgust,  longing,  pleasure,  grief.  The  same  interpretation 
is  employed  by  von  der  Gaaf  in  the  case  of  the  French  loan- 
words grieve,  please,  repent,  whicli  in  OF.  conditioned  only  pre- 
dications of  dependency,  i.  e.  'to  cause  grief,  pleasure,  repent',  or 
in  otlier  words  'to  make  grievous,  satisfied,  repentful',  but,  which 
in  ME.  adopted  a  sense  of  perception  or  of  state,  i.  e.  'to  feel 
grief,  pleasure,  repent'  or  'to  become  grievous,  satisfied,  repentful'. 

^  cf.  W.  VON  nr.n  Gaak  The  Transition  from  the  Impersonal  to  the 
Personal  Construction  in  ME.,  lIei(loIbnrg  IDOi,  !2."». 
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However,  von  dcr  Gnnf  does  not  pay  any  attoiilidii  to  verbs, 
whether  of  OE  or  ME.  date,  whicli  originally  only  imply  that  the 
grannnatical  snl\ject  is  the  cause  of  a  certain  psychical  state  in  a  per- 
son, l)ut  which  either  i-arely  or  not  at  all  are  constructed  impersonally 
with  if  as  formal  subject  (the  logical  subject  being  a  following  infini- 
tive or  clause  expressed  or  understood).  But  they  present  the  same 
semological  change  as  the  impersonal  verbs  just  mentioned,  ?'.  e. 
they  adopt  a  sense  of  perception  or  of  state,  and  occasionally  the 
cause  of  this  change*  has  been  a  misinterpretation  of  an  impersonal 
construction.  Such  is  the  case  with  ME.  greme(yi)  (OE.  gremian). 
Its  original  sense  was  'to  make  angry'  (<  OTeut.  *yramo-  angry). 
i.  e.  'to  cause  a  person's  anger'.  In  ME.  we  meet  with  the  im- 
personal construction  (It)  gremes  me,  etc.,  wdiich  is  quite  na- 
turally modelled  on  impersonal  verbs  such  as  l^the(n),  Wce(n),  etc., 
predicated  also  of  things  (like  gremian),  e.  g.  a  1300  in  Wright 
Lijric  P.  X.  36  Heo  me  bed  go  my  gates,  lest  hire  gremede.  13  .  . 
E.  E.  Allit.  P.  c.  42  Bot  leuge  where-so-euer  hir  lyst,  lyke  or  greme. 
About  a  century  later  we  come  across  the  intr.  sense  of  state  (or 
of  perception),  i.  e.  'to  become  angry'  (to  feel  anger),  recorded 
c  1400  and  c  14G0,  which  may  have  developed  from  the  imper- 
sonal construction.  Sometimes  the  secondary  sense  is  in  NED. 
recorded  later  than  the  impersonal  construction.  Sucli  is  the  case 
with  ME.  fere(n)  (OE.  fceran),  whose  primary  sense  is  'to  inspire 
with  fear',  'to  make  afraid'.  Its  impersonal  form,  i.  e.  it  fears  me 
(+  an  inf.  or  clause)  is  recorded  betw^een  1503  —  1813.  But  already 
as  early  as  c  1400  we  meet  Avith  the  intr.  sense  of  state  or  of 
perception,  i.  e.  'to  be  afraid,  to  feel  fear'.  In  this  case  the  intr. 
sense  may  very  well  have  originated  from  association  wdth  other 
verbs  denoting  cause  of  a  psychical  state  and  presenting  a  second- 
ary sense  of  perception  or  of  state  (such  as  lothe(n),  plese(n).  etc.). 
For  they  all  constitute  a  semologically  clearly  marked  category 
whose  members  necessarily  form  a  close  associative  group.  The 
same  explanation  may  be  applied  to  the  secondary  sense  of  such 
verbs  as  ME.  affraye(n)  <  AF.  affrayer,  OF.  effreer),  wdiose  prim- 
ary meaning  'to  startle',  'to  frighten'  occurs  .since  c  1314,  but 
whose  intr.  sense  'to  be  afraid',  'to  fear'  is  met  with  c  1440;  ME. 
frete(n)  (<  OE.  fretan),  whose  trans,  sense  'to  distress',  'to  worry' 
{fig.  use  of  'to  gnaw',  'consume')  occurs  c  li'90,  but  w-hose 
intr.  sense  of  state  or  of  perception  (i.  e.  to  vex  oneself,  chafe, 
worry)  is  met  with  as  late  as  1551.  Yet  their  semological  change 
may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  causative  law. 
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But  if  this  associative  theory  is  correct,  then  the  associative 
influence  is  likely  to  manifest  itself  also  in  the  way  tliat  verhs 
denoting  a  sense  of  perception  or  of  state  adopt  a  meaning  de- 
noting the  cause  of  a  psychical  state  (and  therefore  occasionally 
presenting  also  impersonal  form).  And  in  fact,  such  is  actually 
the  case.  Thus,  for  instance,  ME.  agrise(n)  (OE.  dgrisan)  origin- 
ally meaning  'to  shudder',  Ho  feel  horror',  a  1000—1498,  and  later 
on  trans,  'to  abhor,  loathe',  c  1374—1468,  occurred  impersonally 
between  1205— a  1300  in  the  sense  'to  cause  horror',  'to  inspire  with 
horror',  e.  g.  c  1205  Lay.  13329  pev  vore  me  agriset^.  By  particu- 
larizing the  subject  the  impersonal  construction  was  turned  into  a 
transitive  use,  c  1314 — 1647  (=  to  inspire  a  person  with  horrorj  e.  g. 
c  1314  Gag  Wane.  49  Nas  ther  nou  tlmt  liim  agros.  Take  further 
ME.  drede(ii)  {<  ondrcedon),  originally  meaning  'to  fear  greatly' 
(trans.).  In  ME.  we  meet  with  the  causal  (and  trans.)  sense  'to 
inspire  with  fear'.  In  the  earliest  quotation  of  this  sense  the 
construction  is  perhaps  impersonal  (as  is  pointed  out  by  NED.) 
viz.  c  1220  Old  Kent.  Senn.  32  Wat  dret  yw  folk  of  litle  beliaue?  To 
take  another  example  of  the  same  associative  power,  we  find  that 
late  ME.  ahJior  (<  L.  ahJiorrere  to  shrink  back  in  dread)  whose 
primary  sense  is  'to  hate  utterly',  'to  loathe'  (trans.),  1444—,  is  in 
early  NE.  recorded  in  the  causal  sense  'to  make  one  shudder',  'to 
cause  horror  or  disgust'  (trans.),  mostly  used  impersonally,  e.g.  1541 
Elyot  Image  of  Hov.   7.    It  abhorreth  me  to  expresse  his  beastly  lyuyng. 

Thus  we  have  exemplified  a  particular  category  of  verbs  where 
a  verb  with  a  primary  causal  sense  (referring  to  a  psychical  state) 
has  adopted  a  collateral  sense  of  state  or  of  perception.  We  have 
seen  that  both  these  senses  may  sometimes  be  transitive  and  tiiat 
the  sense  of  state  or  of  perception  often  (but  not  always)  has  du- 
rative  tense-aspect  {i.  e.  to  be  (afraid,  etc.),  to  feel  (fear,  etc.)).  But 
it  should  be  noticed  that  the  relation  between  the  senses  may  be 
apprehended  as  implying  the  semological  contrast  between  a  cau- 
sative verb  and  its  non-causal  correlative.  Therefore  they  involve 
a  reinforcement  of  the  category  presenting  the  semological  con- 
trast between  a  causal  sense  and  its  correlative  intr,  sense  of  state 
or  attribution  and  consequently  a  reinforcement  of  its  capability  of 
inducing  the  origin  of  this  contrast  in  point  of  other  verbs. 

Another  and  more  important  reinforcement  is  presented  by 
such  French  loan-words  where  the  semological  contrast  in  question 
is  not  of  English,  but  of  OF".,  origin.     As  examples: 
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affraye{n)  (<AF.  a fraijer,  OF. 
esfreer,  trans,  and  inlr.).  (1)  trans., 
to  startle,  frigliten.  c  1314  —  ,  (2) 
intr.,  to  be  afraid,  to  fear,  c  1400. 

amende{n)  (<  OF.  amender, 
trans,  and  intr.)  (1)  trans.,  to 
correct,  reform,  c  1220  — 1705;  to 
cure,  heal,  c  1305-1804,  (2)  intr., 
to  reform  oneself,  1300 — ;  to  re- 
cover from  illness,    12^7 — IGll. 

a>iie?iuse{n)  (<  OF.  (iDieniiisier, 
trans,  and.  intr.)  (1)  trans.,  to  make 
less,  diminish,  c  1374  —  1554,  f2) 
intr.,  to  become  less,  1391  — 1481. 

apese{')i)  (<  OV.apeser,apaisier, 
trans,  and  intr.)  (1)  trans.,  to  bring 
to  peace,  to  soothe,  c  1330—  (2) 
intr.,  to  become  quiet,  calm,  c  1440 
—  1561. 

apei/re{n)  ( <  OF.  emj^eirer,  eni- 
plrier,  trans,  and  intr.)  (1)  trans., 
to  make  worse,  1297—1643,  (2) 
intr.,  to  grow  or  become  worse  or 
less,   1340-1581. 

appale{n)  ( <  OF.  apal{l)ir,  ivans. 
and  intr.)  (1)  trans.,  to  cause  to 
fade,  to  make  pale,  c  1386  — 1616, 
(2)  intr.,  to  wax  pale,  to  fade,  etc. 
c  1315—1596. 

assuage  (<  OF.  as{s)oi(ager, 
trans,  and  intr.)  (1)  trans.,  to  soften, 
appease,  1330 —  (2)  intr.,  to  abate, 
diminish,  obs.   1330  —  , 

astone[n)  ( <  OF.  estoner  trans. 
and    intr.)    (1)    trans. ^    to   stun,  to 


confound,  obs.,  c.  1340 —  (2)  intr., 
to  become  amazed,    1393. 

decreseif.)  (<  OF.  descreistre 
trans,  and  intr.)  (1)  intr.,  to  grow 
less,  1393—  (2)  trans,  lo  cause 
to  grow  less,  c   1470  — 

delite[n)  (<  OF.  delitier,  trans, 
and  intr.)  (1)  trans.,  to  please  highly, 
c  1300—  (2)  intr.,  to  be  hugely 
pleased,  to  take  great  pleasure  in, 
c   1470-. 

encresei^n)  (<  OF,  encreistre 
intr.  and  trans.)  (1)  intr.,  to  become 
greater  in  size,  amount  ,  etc.;  13..  — 
(2)  trans.,  to  cause  to  wax  or  grow, 
to  make  greater  in  size,  amount, 
etc.,    13  .  . — . 

enlarge  ( <  OF.  enlarger,  -ir, 
trans,  and  intr.)  (1)  trans.,  to  make 
larger,  c  1380—  (2)  intr.,  to  be- 
come larger,   1481  — 

fade{n)  ( <  OF.  fader,  trans, 
and  intr.)  (1)  intr.,  to  wither,  to 
decay _,  13  . . —  (2)  trans.,  to  weaken, 
to  corrupt,  taint,  c   1400 — 1775. 

mnltipliein)  (<  OF.  mtdteplier, 
trans,  and  intr.)  (1)  trans.,  to  cause 
to  become  much,  many,  or  more;  to 
augment  the  number,  amount,  or 
quantity  of,  a  1275 —  (2)  intr.,  to 
become  of  great  number  or  quant- 
ity, lo  be  increased,  c  1330  — . 

paJe[n)  (<  OF.  palen,  trans, 
and  inti'.)  (1)  intr.,  to  grow  pale, 
13.. —  (2)  trans.,  to  make  pale, 
c   1374—. 


The  existence  of  these  and  similar  French  loan-words  is  by  Leon 
Kellner^  considered  to  be  of  paramount  importance  for  the  ori- 
gination of  the  phenomenon  that  in  English  the  semological  contrast 
in  question  is  so  often  expressed  by  the  same  verb.  He  says,  'Das 
Franzosische,  besonders  das  der  alteren  Perioden,  gebraucht  das- 
selbe  Verbum  ohne  Unterschied  der  Form  transitivcr  und 
intransitiver  Bedeutung.  Vergleichen  wir  diose  IVanzosischen 
Verba  mit  den  gleichbedeutenden  der  englischen  Sprache,  so  linden 


(;i.    Leon    Kkllneh,   Znr  Syntax  dcs  englischen   VerbiDus,   Wien   1885, 


p.  2/. 
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wir  das  romanische  Element  in  der  Uberzalil,  woraiis  ersichtlich 
i.st,  (lass  der  franzosische  Einfluss  aufli  in  diesem  Punktc  von  der 
grossten  Bedeutung  war'.  AVe  can  by  no  means  endorse  lliis 
opinion.  Ti'ue,  the  number  of  OF.  loan-words  piesenting  the  se- 
mological  contrast  under  consideration  was  in  ME.  fairly  consi- 
derable. But  we  have  shown  thai  the  expression  of  the  semo- 
logical  contrast  by  the  same  verb  is  to  a  considerable  extent  met 
with  already  in  the  OE.  epoch.  We  have  also  shown  that  the 
same  factors  whicli  at  that  time  brouglit  about  this  phenomenon 
also  operated  in  the  ME.  period  and  to  a  large  extent  increased 
the  category  of  OE.  verbs  offering  the  dualistic  import  in  question. 
In  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  increase  was  in  itself  (/.  e. 
to  without  the  aid  of  the  French  material)  sufficient  to  bring 
about  the  late  ME.  or  early  NE.  law  involving  that  a  causative 
aspect  of  a  verb  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  admitting  its  use  in  a 
correlative  intr.  meaning.  In  other  words,  the  French  material 
was  of  a  very  secondary  importance  for  the  origination  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question.  This  view  is  strongly  supported  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  OF.  use  of  the  reflexive  form  as  an  intr.  or  a 
passive  formative,  though  occasionally  introduced  into  ]\IE.,  was  never 
able  to  gain  ground,  i.  e.  could  not  displace  the  native  tendency  to  ex- 
press a  trans,  and  a  correlative  intr.  sense  by  the  same  active  form. 
Lastly  we  arc  confronted  with  the  question  in  what  measure 
the  increase  of  the  inducing  category  is  due  to  the  reflexive  factor. 
We  have  previously  held  forth  that  the  reflexive  mode  of  intei'- 
pretation  should  in  English  be  confined  to  such  cases  where  the 
intransitive  sense  oscillates  towards  a  reflexive  aspect.  This  implies 
that  the  subject  should  be  capable  of  the  reflexivity  conditioned 
by  the  predicate-verb.  As  to  the  ME.  examples  adduced  in  our 
material,  a  reflexive  mode  of  origin  is  suggested  by  NED.  in  the 
case  of  fret,  hull,  and  mar,  all  predicated  of  things  material. 
And  yet,  in  the  intr.  sense  referred  to,  they  have  never  been  i-e- 
corded  in  the  reflexive  form;  nor  are  their  subjects  in  this  case 
capable  of  reflexivity.  Also  in  point  of  feather,  predicated  of  a 
bird,  a  reflexive  mode  of  origin  is  assumed  by  NED.  But  in  this 
case  the  reflexive  form  has  actually  been  i-ecorded  in  ME.  (and 
about  the  same  time  as  the  intr.  form,  i.  c.  c  1450).  In  this 
case,  therefore,  the  reflexive  origin  is  possible.  Yet  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  subject  in  spite  of  being  animate,  is  incapable  of  the 
reflexivity  conditioned  by  the  verb.  This  implies  that  the  reflexive 
form  has  here  the  function  of  an  intr.  or  a  passive  formative. 
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However,  we  do  not  deii}^  that  the  inducing  category  men- 
tioned above  was  reinforced  by  verbs  whose  secondary  intr.  sense 
of  stale  or  attribution  originated  in  the  reflexive  way,  but  we  add 
that,  when  so,  these  verbs  oscillated  towards  a  reflexive  (occasionally 
a  passivalj  sense.  In  dealing  witli  cat.  A.  we  liave  given  some 
ME.  instances  of  tiiis  kind,  viz.  hloid,  convert,  meddle,  mell.  But 
in  our  opinion  this  reinforcement  was  never  of  paramount  im- 
portance for  tlie  category  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter 
category  oi'iginaling  in  the  way  mentioned  above  must  exercise 
its  inducing  influence  also  on  causative  verbs  whose  correlative 
intr.  sense  was  predicated  of  subjects  capable  of  the  reflexivity 
conditioned  by  the  primary  transitive  sense.  When  so,  the  se- 
condary meaning  must  oscillate  between  an  intr.,  a  refl.,  and, 
occasionally,  a  passive  sense.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  since  late 
ME.  times  it  is  very  ])recarious,  nay  impossible,  to  decide  as  to 
whether  a  secondary  intr.  sense  oscillating  towards  a  reflexive 
aspect  oi'iginated  in  the  reflexive  way  or  was  due  to  the  causative 
law.  The  omission  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  best  understood,  if 
we  apply  a  causative  interpretation.  But  this  omission  is  also 
intelligible  if  we  apply  a  reflexive  mode  of  interpretation.  For  we 
then  assume  that  at  first  the  reflexive  form  was  employed  but  that 
subsequently  it  was  dispossessed  by  the  active  form  owing  to  the 
salience  of  an  intr.  sense,  since  the  normal  dress  of  this  sense  is 
the  active  form.  But  in  point  of  the  NE.  period  [i.  e.  its  latest 
stage)  it  is  tempting  to  assume  that  the  active  form  could  be 
employed  directly  (/.  e.  without  an  intermediate  reflexive  form)  to 
express  a  reflexive  sense  (cf  p.  259). 

Let  us  consider  the  ME.  examples  of  a  secondaiy  intr.  sense 
of  state  or  attribution  presented  by  our  material  where,  however,  it 
oscillates  towards  a  passive  import. 

The  secondary  intr.  construction  of  dry  (c  1200)  should  evid- 
ently be  explained  as  a  new  formation  on  the  adjective  dry.  For 
the  latter  is  identical  with  the  stem  of  the  primary  transitive  verb. 

The  intransitive  construction  of  mar  (c  1230),  rend  (c  1205) 
rive  (a  1300),  and  probably  also  shend  appear  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  ME.  period.  They  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  intransitive  verbs  conjugated  with  to  be.  This  implies 
here  that,  owing  to  oscillation  towards  an  intr.  sense,  the  passive 
form  of  these  verbs  were  mistaken  for  an  intransitive  form  and 
consequently  employed  intransitively  also  in  simple  tenses.  But  let  us 
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assume  that  in  early  ME.  there  existed  no  intransitives  con- 
jugated with  to  he  and  denoting  state  or  attribution  (whicli  is  no 
doubt  wrong).  Even  in  this  case  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
salience  of  an  intr.  sense  as  revealed  in  the  passive  form,  may 
have  influenced  the  origination  of  the  intr.  construction.  For 
this  salience  may  have  been  so  strong  as  to  demand  to  be 
expressed  in  the  form  characteristic  of  intransitives,  i  e.  the 
active  form.  But  this  demand  would  scarcely  have  been  satisfied, 
unless  there  already  existed  a  number  of  verbs  presenting  the 
semological  contrast  between  a  causative  sense  and  its  correla- 
tive intr.  meaning  of  state  or  attribution,  and  therefore  serviceable 
as  analogical  patterns.  Such  a  category  was  formed  by  verbs  in- 
herited from  OE.  times  and  reinforced  in  ME.  by  denominative  new 
formations.  But,  when  so,  this  phenomenon  is  only  a  particular  case 
of  our  assumption  that  in  ME.  there  existed  a  category  of  verbs 
with  the  semological  contrast  in  question  and  large  enough  to 
induce  the  origination  af  an  equivalent  contrast  in  other  verbs. 
But,  apart  from  the  chronological  gap,  the  divergence  is  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  inducing  power  of  the  category  is  an  actual  law, 
since  it  is  strong  enough  to  operate  in  a  direct  way,  i.  e.  the 
starting-point  for  the  use  of  the  intr.  sense  is  not  here  as  in  the 
former  case  a  particular  verbal  form  [vis.  the  passive),  but  only 
the  causal  aspect  of  the  primaiy  trans,  sense.  However,  we  need 
not  have  recourse  to  the  mode  of  explanation  mentioned  (which 
besides  in  ME.  constitutes  an  element  of  tlie  inflectional  way  of  ori- 
gin) since  in  ME.  times  intr.  conjugation  with  to  be  existed  to  a 
considerable  extent.  We  have  pointed  out  that  the  constant  in- 
crease of  the  category  of  verbs  presenting  the  semological  contrast 
in  question  implied  a  corresponding  increase  in  inducing  power  on 
the  part  of  this  category  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  ME.  epoch, 
the  category  was  lai'ge  enough  to  induce  (if  need  be)  any  causative 
verb  to  be  employed  in  a  correlative  intr.  sense.  Therefore,  when 
the  secondary  intr.  sense  of  state  or  atiril)ution  belongs  to  late  ME., 
we  may  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  general  analogical  influence  men- 
tioned. Such  is  the  case  with  the  intr.  constructions  of  consume 
(1398),  distill  (c  1400),  dissolve  (c  1420)  enhance  (1494),  fret  (1486), 
infect  (c  1420),  Yet,  Avlien  the  subject  is  capable  of  refloxivity,  as 
is  the  case  with  several  subjects  predicated  by  distill,  dissolve,  a 
reflexive  mode  of  interpretation  is  equally  possible.  This  involves 
that    also    the    reflexive  form  could  be  employed,  but  that,  OAving 
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to  the  oscillatii)g  iiitr.  aspect  of  this  form,  the  reflexive  pronoun 
was  omitted.  Also  the  inlr.  sense  of  hcttp,  predicated  of  avalan- 
clies  etc.,  may  very  well  be  interpreted  retlexively.  For  the  a^^ency 
does  not  here  stand  out  clearly  to  our  consciousness  and  is  there- 
fore easily  apprehended  as  emanating  from  the  subject  itself.  But 
since  the  intr.  sense  oscillates  towards  an  intr.  sense  of  motion, 
the  origin  of  the  intr.  construction  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  intr. 
verbs  of  motion  were  conjugated  with  to  he.  Lastly  it  is  also 
possible  to  explain  the  secondary  intr.  construction  of  heap  as 
a  desubstantiv;d  new  formation  (cf.  feather^  ditch). 

The  intr.  construction  of  resolve  is  no  doubt  of  French  origin, 
since  OF.  rcsondre  w^as  used  both  transitively  and  intransitively. 
Again,  the  secondary  sense  of  anhung  should  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  the  intr.  construction  of  liang  (cf.  Gat.  E.). 

We  have  previously  pointed  out  that  the  reflexive  form  of 
feather  occurred  earlier  than  the  intr.  construction.  There- 
fore the  latter  admits  of  a  reflexive  explanation  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  subject,  though  animate,  is  incapable  of  the  reflexi- 
vity  conditioned  by  the  verb.  Yet,  we  are  probably  entitled  to 
look  upon  the  intr.  sense  also  as  a  desubstantival  new  formation. 
For  after  the  IME.  loss  of  a  distinctive  infinitive  ending,  the  num- 
ber of  desubstantival  verbs  increased  and  the  relation  betwx^en  the 
nominal  and  the  verbal  element  of  such  verbs  became  more  multi- 
farious than  before.^  But  if  so,  also  the  secondary  intr.  sense  of 
ditch  may  very  well  be  explained  as  a  denominative  new  forma- 
tion, since,  here  also,  the  sense  may  be  apprehended  as  implying 
that  the  subject  comes  into  co-existence  with  the  substance  involved 
in  the  predicate-verb.  And,  if  so,  the  .same  explanation  may  be 
extended  to  the  secondary  sense  of  hull  which  denotes  a  loss  of 
co-existence.  This  verb  is  by  NED.  described  as  'intr.  for  refl', 
though  no  reflexive  form  has  been  recorded.  Yet  we  must  admit 
that  a  reflexive  interpretation  is  here  possible,  since  the  acting 
force  bringing  about  the  loss  of  co-existence  is  not  clearly  appre- 
hended and  therefore  may  easily  be  ascribed  to  the  subject  itself, 
i.  e.  the  subject  is  regarded  as  capable  of  the  reflexivity  condi- 
tioned by  the  verb. 


^  This  is  a  point  lliat  should  he  settled  hy  a  particular  investigation  of 
English  desuhstantival  verhs.  But  if  we  turn  to  W.  Bladin,  Studies  on  De- 
nominative Verbs  in  English,  Upsala  1911,  we  -will  get  only  poor  informa- 
tion as  to  the  various  seinological  categories  presented  hy  such  verhs. 
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The  NE.  Cloiicerniiig  the  NE.  period,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  llie  ori- 

gination of  a  secondary  intrans.  sense  of  state  or  attribution, 
whetlier  this  sense  oscillates  towards  a  passive  meaning  or  not.  For, 
if  the  primary  trans,  sense  may  be  apprehended  as  causative,  then 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  semological  or  constructive  law  which 
we  have  established  in  point  of  late  ME.  and  which  increased  in 
force  during  the  NE.  period.  This  law  may  be  preliminarily  said  to 
involve  that  a  verb  with  a  primary  trans,  sense  which  may 
be  apprehended  as  causative,  may,  if  need  be,  also  be 
employed  in  a  correlative  intransitive  sense  denoting 
state  or  attribution  without  implying  a  conspicuous  de- 
viation from  the  linguistic  usage  of  the  time.  True,  we 
are  then  concerned  with  a  new  formation.  But  tliis  neologism  is 
not  more  conspicuous  than  the  formation  of  a  denominative  verb, 
which  in  English  is  a  manifestation  of  a  living  formative  principle 
of  strong  vitality. 

It  is  evident  that  the  force  of  this  causative  law  did  not  de- 
crease in  the  NE.  period.  For,  most  of  the  forces  that  led  to  the 
origination  of  this  law  continued  to  operate.  Apart  from  the  in- 
troduction of  French  verbs  presenting  the  semological  contrast  in 
question,  we  should  call  to  mind  the  continued  existence  of  indi- 
vidual association,  of  denominative  new  formation,  and  of  the  re- 
flexive mode  of  expression.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  force  of  the 
causative  law  could  not  diminish,  but  must  be  increased  in  the 
NE.  period  all  the  more  because  the  category  of  verbs  condi- 
tioning this  law  constantly  increased.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
very  existence  of  this  law  must  necessarily  obscure  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  force  of  the  factors  that  contribute  to  its  invigoration. 
These  factors  are  no  longer  necessary  as  explanatoiy  principles, 
and  yet  their  operation  should  not  be  denied,  though  in  individual 
cases  it  can  scarcely  be  proved. 

As  regards  the  reflexive  factor  we  have  already  pointed  out 
that  it  cannot  be  employed  as  a  means  of  explanation,  unless  also 
an  oscillating  reflexive  sense  is  (or  has  been)  salient.  For,  in 
English  the  reflexive  form  was  generally  speaking  not  turned  into 
an  intransitive  or  a  passive  formative.  And  yet,  in  point  of  a 
great  number  of  instances  adduced  in  our  material,  the  secondary 
sen.se  or  construction  is  by  NED.  described  as  'intr.  for  refl.', 
which  involves  that  also  a  reflexive  sense  has  been  (is)  salient 
or   at    least  that   the    reflexive    form   has   become    an  intransitive 
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(or  passive)  formative.  The  description  mentioned  is  by  NED. 
employed  in  the  case  of  verbs  sucli  as  accuniulatc  (predicated  of 
'weallh',  'mud'),  Anglicize  (predicated  of  'America'),  attach,  (pre- 
dicated of  "loss'),  hrcak  (predicated  of  'ylass',  1175),  clarify  (of 
a  liquid,  understanding),  complicate  (of  effects),  corrode  (of  minds, 
silver),  corrugate  (of  elastic  material),  crush  (of  a  machine, 
hailstones),  cure  (of  grief),  disarray,  disorder  (of  a  'batayle'), 
discourage  (of  'the  poor  Church'),  disjoint  (of  'the  frame  of 
things',  'cottages',  'the  great  scheme  of  things'),  digest  (of  food), 
evoh-e  (of  a  tree),  feather  (of  a  bird),  film  (of  eyebrows,  eyes), 
fret  (of  bows,  metals,  etc.),  heap  described  as  'intr.  for  refl. 
or  pass,'  (of  avalanches  and  fig,  of  harm,  hatred),  hull  (of  wheat, 
c  1430),  lower  (of  persons,  =  to  come  [be  brought]  down  in  rank, 
station  or  estimation),  mar  (of  limbs,  wits,  thing,  etc.,  c  1230—), 
mineralize  (of  a  mind),  patch  (of  a  face),  people  (of  the  world,  a 
place),  pile,  described  as  'refl.  or  pass.'  (of  leave.s,  ice,  money). 
Now,  it  is  often  most  precarious  to  decide  as  to  when  a  subject 
should  be  considered  as  capable  of  the  reflexivity  conditioned  by 
the  predicate-verb,  i.  e.  when  an  oscillating  reflexive  sense  is 
salient.  Therefore  we  readily  admit  that  in  some  of  the  instances 
mentioned  above,  NED.  may  be  justified  in  employing  the  descrip- 
tion 'intr.  for  refl.'  especially  if  this  refers  to  the  signification  of 
the  verb,  e.  g.  accumidate,  pile,  Anglicize,  attach,  evolve,  perhaps 
also  clarify  (of  a  liquid).  In  other  words  it  is  here  perhaps  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  a  reflexive  sense  and  if  so  the  possibility  of 
a  reflexive  origin  should  be  admitted,  though  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  causative  law  has  been  the  sole  operating  factor.  But  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  description  'intr.  for  refl.'  is  not  justified. 
Such  is  for  instance  the  case  with  break  (predicated  of  glass), 
corrode  (of  minds,  silver),  crush  (of  a  machine,  hailstones),  cure 
(of  grief),  digest  (of  food),  discourage  (of  Church),  fret  (of  a  bow, 
metals,  etc.),  mar  (of  limbs,  wits,  etc.),  mineralize  (of  a  mind), 
patch  (of  a  face),  etc.  The  subjects  are  here  incapable  of  the 
reflexivity  conditioned  by  the  transitive  verbs.  Therefore,  in  the 
case  of  these  verbs,  a  reflexive  origin  would  imply  that  the  re- 
flexive form  had  also  the  pure  function  of  an  intransitive  (or  a 
passive)  formative.  We  do  not  deny  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
such  instances  in  English.  As  examples  in  point  may  perhaps  be 
considered  feather  and  beautify,  though  predicated  of  animate 
things,  viz.  c   14-50  Bk.  llawkijnij  in  Rel.  Ant.   I,  298  Thou  seist  hym 
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[your  young  hawk]  hijin  begyn  to  feder.  1593  Shaks.  Lucr.  404  Each 
in  her  sleep  themselves  so  heantifij .  .  Oilier  and  belter  examples  are: 
1665  Sin  T.  Hiohijkkt  Trav.  Ii27  Sheraz  then  probably  derives  it  self 
from  Slierab.  H.  liiDEa  Haggard  Allan  Qnatenna'ni  eh.  xviii,  p.  139, 
but  when  the  tale  began  to  shape  itself  so  aplly  to  his  own  case  .  .  . 
H.  Rider  Haggard  She  I  229  (Tauchn.).  The  curtain  agitated  itself 
a  litUe.  B.  &  C.  B.  Fry  A  Mother's  Son  ch.  XX  p.  134.  But  such 
work  is  not  likely  to  find  itself,  is  it?  Chesterton  Tlie  man  who  was 
TJiursdaij  (Tauchn.)  286.  At  last,  however,  the  thick  crowd  began  to 
thin  itself.  But  we  do  deny  that  such  instances  are  common.  On 
the  contrary,  lliey  are  rare  exceptions.  Therefore,  if  we  want  to 
employ  a  reflexive  mode  of  explanation  also  in  cases  where  the 
reflexive  form  would  imply  the  function  of  an  intr.  (or  a  passive) 
formative,  then  this  form  must  at  least  have  been  recorded  in 
point  of  these  instances.  Such  is  the  case  wilh  offer  predicated 
of  occasion,  circumstances,  etc.,  e.  <j.  1576  Fleming  Panopl.  Epist. 
44  Sundrie  circumstances  which  offered  them  selves  to  my  judgement. 
1697  Dryden  Virg.  Georg.  iv,  631  Th'  Occasion  offers,  and  the  Youth 
complies.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  those  instances  of  our 
material  whose  intr.  function  is  described  by  NED.  as  'intr.  for 
refl.',  though  this  involves  a  purely  intr.  (or  passive)  function  of 
the  reflexive  form.  Therefore  the  causative  mode  of  interpretation 
should  here  undoubtedly  be  adopted.  In  fact,  it  is  the  existence 
of  the  causative  law  that  has  prevented  the  origination  of  the 
purely  intr.  or  passive  function  of  the  reflexive  form. 

The  particular  strength  of  the  causative  principle  is  easily 
realized  if  we  examine  the  NE.  vocabulary.  It  will  then  turn  out 
that  the  instances  illustrating  the  origination  of  a  secondary  and 
correlative  intr.  sense  of  state  or  attribution  enormously  out- 
number those  of  the  preceding  periods.  This  is  also  intimated  by 
our  material  which  is  confined  to  such  cases  only  where  also  a 
collateral  passive  sense  is  salient.  The  force  of  the  causative 
principle  is  especially  manifest  in  the  case  of  verbs  in  -fy.  Apart 
from  such  intr.  formations  as  speechify,  argufy,  etc.,  the  main 
function  of  this  suffix  (<  Fr.  verbs  in  -fier  <  Lat.  -ficarc  <  adjs. 
in  -fic-fis  +  -are)  is  that  of  a  transitive  formative  and  its  sense  is  in 
fact  'to  make',  even  when  the  verb  is  intr.,  e.  g.  speechify  = 
'to  make  speeches'.  However,  owing  to  the  causative  law,  the 
transitive  function  characteristic  of  the  suffix  is  to  a  great  extent 
liroken  down.  For  many  of  the  primary  trans,  verbs  with  this 
suffix,  whether  English  new  formations  or  loan-words,  Iiave  adopted 
a  correlative  intr.  sense  and  sometimes  the  intr.  sense  of  state 
or  attribution  is  even  the  primary  one.     As  examples: 
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acetify  (<  L.  acct-i/Di.  vinegar 
+  ///  make)  1)  inlr.,  to  become 
sour,  a  18G4,  2)  trans.,  to  make 
sour,  etc.    1872. 

ulkalifu  (<  alkali  +  /'//)  1) 
trans.,  to  make  alkaline,  1831  — 
2)  intr.,  to  become  alkaline. 

amplify  ( <  F.  amplifier,  trans  , 
to  enlarge)  1)  Note  the  trans,  sense, 
to  enlarge  or  extend  in  space  or 
capacity,  o^i'.,  1432  — 1636,  2)  intr., 
to  become  larger,  ohs.  rare.  1593. 

heaiitify    (<   beauty,  sb    +   fy) 

1)  trans.,  to  render  beautiful,  1526  — 

2)  inlr.,   to  grow  beautiful,    1711. 

hrutify  (<  L.  hruti-  (comb, 
form)  brute  -^  fy)  1)  trans.,  to 
render  brute-like,  1668—  2)  intr., 
to  become  brute  like,   1794. 

calcify  ( <  L.  calc[i)-  lime  +  fy) 

1)  intr.,  to  become  calcified,  1836 — 

2)  trans.,  to  convert  into  lime,  1854. 

yasify  (<  gas,  sb.  +  ify)  1) 
trans.,  to  render  gaslike,  1828  — 
2)  intr.,  to  become  gaseous,  1881. 

gipsify  {-^ gypsy  +  fy)  1)  trans., 
to  make  gipsylike,  1623 —  2)  intr., 
rare,  to  become  a  gipsy,    1873. 

ifitensify  ( <  L.  intensus,  a.  + 
fy)    1)  trans.,  to  render  intense,  etc. 


1817—  2)  intr.,  to  become  (more) 
intense,    1853  — 

languefy,  ohs.,  rare  (formed 
to  represent  L.  langucfacere)  1) 
trans.,  to  make  faint  or  languid, 
1607,  2)  intr.,  to  become  faint  or 
languid,  a  1734. 

lapidify  (  <  F.  lapidifier  or  med, 
L.  lapidificare)  1)  intr.,  to  become 
stone,  ohs.,  1637,  2)  trans.,  to  make 
or  turn  into  stone,   1816 — . 

magnify  { <  L.  maguificare, 
partly  through  F.  magnifier)  1 )  Note 
the  trans,  sense,  to  make  greater 
in  size,  importance,  etc.  Now  rare, 
1382-  2)  intr.,  to  become  greater, 
nonce-use,    1814. 

mollify  ( -c  Fr.  mollifler  1)  trans., 
to  render  soft  or  supple.  Now  rare, 
1426 —  2)  intr.,  to  become  soft  or 
tender,  ohs.    1528. 

ossify  (f.  L.  OS,  ossi-  bone  + 
fy)  1)  intr.,  to  become  or  turn  into 
bone,  1713 —  2)  trans.,  to  convert 
into  bone,  to  harden,  (chiefly  in 
passive),   1721  — 

pacify  (  <  F.  pacifier,  OF.  pace- 
fier)  1)  trans.,  to  calm,  quiet, 
c  1460 —  2)  intr.,  to  become  peace- 
ful, calm  down,   1509—. 


Ill  our  material  we  have  already  adduced  verbs  in  -(i)fy  with 
a  secondary  intr.  sense  oscillating  towards  a  passival  aspect,  viz. 
arcfy,  calefy,  clarify,  fortify.,  Frenchify,  mortify,  petrify. 

The  strength  of  the  causative  law  is  not  particularly  mani- 
fested in  point  of  the  verbal  suffix  -ize.  And  yet  many  primary 
transitive  verbs  derived  with  this  suffix  have  adopted  a  correlative 
intr.  sense  of  state  or  attribution.  In  our  material  we  have  given 
several  instances  of  this  semological  change  provided  it  also  im- 
plied an  oscillating  passive  import,  viz.  Americanize,  Anglicize, 
immortalize,  liberalize,  mineralize,  pulverize.  It  would  be  easy  to 
increase  this  number  by  adducing  examples  where  the  secondary 
intr.  sense  does  not  oscillate  towards  a  passive  aspect.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  the  secondary  intr.  sense  of  verbs  in  -ize 
need  not  be  due  to  the  causative  law.    For  the  suffix,  ultimately  of 
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Greek  orip:in,  has  also  the  function  of  forming'-  inlr.  verbs  (on  per- 
sonal names  or  personal  appellatives)  presenting  the  intr.  Greek 
sense  'to  act  like  or  in  accordance  with'.     As  examples: 

Cahinize    (<   Calvin)    1)  intr.,  Italianize  (<  Italian,  sb.  i^  a., 

to  follow  Calvin,  to  teach  Calvinism,  cf.   F.   Italia niser)    1)  intr.,  to  prac- 

1659 —    2)  trans.,    to  imbue  with  tise  Italian  habits  or  fashions  (-to 

Calvinism,    1862—  act    like     an     Italian),     to    become 

Catholicize    (<  Catholic,    a.  &  Italian    (in    character,   tastes,  etc.), 

sb.)    1)   intr.,  to  behave  as,  to  be-  161 1 —    2)  trans.,  to  make  Italian 

come,  a  Catholic,  1611—    2)  trans.,  in  character  or  style,    1673  —  . 

to  make  catholic  or  Catholic,  1629 —  paganize  (<  2yaga)i  sb.  &  a,  or 

foreiijnize,  obs.   (<  foreign,   a.  perh.   horn  V.  payaniser  or  med.  L. 

or    sb.)    intr.,  to  take  after  foreign  ^jflr/a«/2:a/-e  1)  intr.,  to  become  pagan, 

types  (=  to  act  like  a  foreigner),  to  to  act  a.s  a  pagan,  1641 —   2)  trans., 

grow  or  become  foreign,  a  1661 —  to  make  pagan,    1615  —  . 

2)  trans.,  to  render  foreign,  to  give  jx//«/er/^e,  obs.  (■'^  ^jff»fi?e/',  sb.), 

a  foreign  air  to,    1832 — .  intr.,  to  act  as  a  pander. 

The  intr.  sense  'to  act  like  or  in  accordance  with"  implies 
a  sense  of  activity.  But  tliis  signification  often  oscillates  towards 
an  intr.  sense  of  state  or  attribution  with  inchoative  tense-aspect, 
i.  c.  'to  become  the  thing  expressed  by  the  derivation'.  Thus  the 
intr.  sense  of  Catholici."e,  i.  e.  'to  behave  as  a  Catholic'  is  equi- 
valent to  the  sense  'to  become  a  Catholic';  the  intr.  .sense  of 
Itidianizc,  i.  c.  'to  practise  Italian  habits  or  fashions'  (-  to  act 
like  an  Italian)  is  synonymous  witli  'to  become  Italian";  the  intr. 
sense  of  paganize,  i.  e.  'to  act  as  a  pagan'  oscillates  towards 
'to  become  a  pagan',  etc.  Therefore  the  secondary  non-trans,  sense 
of  Americanize  and  Anglicize  may  be  explained  as  manifestations 
of  the  fertility  of  the  suffix  -izc  in  its  intr.  function  'to  act  hke  or 
in  accordance  with'  rather  than  as  specimens  of  the  force  of  the 
causative  law.  It  is  evident  that  this  intr.  function  of  the  suffix 
might  easily  be  extended  to  such  cases  as  imply  only  an  intr. 
sense  of  state  or  attribution  w'hicli  did  not  oscillate  tow'ards  an 
intr.  sense  of  activity.  As  examples:  fossilize  (<  fossil,  sb.)  1) 
trans.,  to  turn  or  change  into  a  fossil,  1791- —  2)  intr.,  to  become 
or  be  changed  into,  a  fossil,  18:28  —  ;  bastardize  (<  bastard,  sb.) 
1)  trans.,  to  declare  or  stigmatize  as,  a  bastard,  1611—,  to  make 
degenerate,  1587 —  2)  intr.,  to  become  degenei-ate,  deteriorate. 
We  are  perhaps  entitled  to  a.ssume  this  functional  extension.  But, 
if  so,  it  follows  that  the  causative  law  is  superfluous  to  explain 
all  those  cases  where  a  primary  trans,  verb  in  -ize  has  adopted 
a  correlative  intr.  sense  of  state  and  attribution.    But,  on  the  other 
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liaiul,    it    also    follows    thai    this    intr.    f'nnctioii    of   the  suffix  has 
strengthened  the  causative  law. 

Let  us  consider  the  denominative  verhal  suffix  -en  from  the 
})()int  of  view  of  the  force  of  the  causative  law.  This  sui'l'ix  for- 
nn'ng  verhs  on  adjectival  and  sometimes  on  substantival  stems, 
originated  in  the  ME.  epoch.  At  first  the  denominative  e)i-\ev])S 
occurred  onl}'  as  collateral  forms  of  other  denominatives.  But  in 
late  ^lE.  and  earl^y  NE.  the  fertility  of  the  suffix  increased  con- 
siderably. This  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  served  a  func- 
tional purpose.  The  suffix  was  meant  to  be  either  a  denominative 
formative  in  general  or  else  a  transitive  formative.  The  former 
alternative  is  a  priori  by  no  means  impossible.  For,  though  the 
preponderant  sense  of  the  denominative  ew-verbs  is  transitive,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  our  way  of  thinking  or  our  manner 
of  splitting  up  a  total  representation  (=  Gesammtvorstellung,  Wundt) 
into  a  sentence  more  favours  the  transitive  construction  than  the 
intransitive  one.  hi  other  words,  the  transitive  sense  is  a  notion 
of  greater  frequency  than  the  intransitive  signification.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  very  fact  must  make  the  termination  -en  tend  to 
become  a  transitive  formative.  But,  if  so,  this  functional  tendency 
must  be  counteracted  by  the  causative  law.  And  in  fact,  a  great  num- 
ber of  Ihe  NE.  e>^-verbs  show  a  secondary  intr.  sense.    As  examples: 


cJieape/i  (<.  cheap,  a.  or  cheaj), 
vb.)  1)  trans  ,  to  make  cheap,  fig., 
to  lower  in  estimation,  1654 —  2) 
intr.,   to  become  cheap,    1805  — 

coarsen  (<  coarse,  a.)  1)  trans., 
to  make  coarse,  1805 —  2)  intr., 
to  become  coarse,   1880 — 

deaden  (<  dead,  a.  or  dead, 
vb,  intr.  &  trans.)  1)  intr.,  to  be- 
come dead,  1723 —  2)  trans  ,  esp. 
fig.,  to  deprive  of  vitality,  force;  to 
l)ennmb,  etc.,    1684— 

deepen  ( <  deep,  a.  or  deep, 
vb.  trans.  &  intr.)  1)  trans.,  to 
make  deep(er),  1605 —  2)  intr., 
to  l)ecome  deep(er),  1693  — 

fatten  (<  fat,  a.  or  fat  vb. 
intr.  &  trans.)  1)  trans,  to  make 
fat  or  plump,  1552  —  2)  intr.,  to 
become  fat,    1638 — 


flatten  (<  fiat,  a.  or  fat  vb. 
trans.,  1613  -,  intr.  1670)  1)  trans., 
to  make  flat  or  dull,  etc.  1630—  2) 
intr.,  to  become  flat,  insipid,  1692  — 

greaten  (<  great,  a.  or  pos- 
sibly from  great,  vb.  intr.  &  trans. 
OE. —  1605)  1)  trans.,  to  render 
great(ei')  in  size  or  amount,  1626  — 
2)  intr.,  to  become  great(er),  a  1716 

hoarsen  (<  hoarse,  a.)  1 )  trans., 
to  make  hoarse,  1748—  2)  intr, 
to    become    hoarse.    1798 — 

moisten  ( <  moist,  a.  or  moist 
vb.,  trans.,  1377  —  )  1)  trans,,  to 
make  or  render  moist,  1580  —  ,  2) 
intr.,  to  become  moist,   1859 -; 

lengthen  ( "^  length,  sb..,  or 
length,  vb.  trans.,  a  1300—1622, 
intr.,  1494,  1870)  1)  trans.,  to 
make  longer,  1500-  20—  2)  intr., 
to  become  longer,   1695  — 
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We    may  even  meet  with  NE.  en-verbs  wlieie  the  intr.  sense 
is  the  primary  one.     As  examples: 


broaden  (<  broad,  a.)  1)  intr., 
to  become  l)road(er),  1727—  2) 
trans.,  to  make  broad(er),    1792 — 

freshen  (<  fresh,  a.  or  fresh 
vb.,  trans.,  a  1360 — ,  intr.,  1599 — ) 
1)  intr.,  (of  wind),  to  become  fresh, 
1697 —  2)  trans.,  to  make  fresh, 
1749  — 

largen  (<  large,  a.)  1)  intr., 
to  grow  large(r),  1844 —  2)  trans., 


laten  (<  late,  a.)  1)  intr.,  to 
grow  late,  1886 —  2)  trans.,  to 
make  late   1889  — 

madden  (<  mad,  a.  or  mad, 
vb.  intr.,  a  1366—,  trans.,  1399  —  ) 

1)  intr.,  to   become   mad,    1735 — , 

2)  trans.,  to  make  mad,    1822  — 

olden  (  <  old,  a)  1)  intr.,  to 
grow  o]d(er),  1827 — ,  2)  trans.,  to 
make  old(er),   1850. 


lo  make  large(r),    1869 — 

Moreover,  there  are  several  instances  of  NE.  ew-verbs  where 
the  chronological  gap  between  the  primary  transitive  and  the 
secondary  intr.  sense  is  so  slight  that  the  latter  may  be  looked 
npon  as  having  been  formed  independently  of  the  former.  As 
examples : 


biggen,  obs.  ecc.  dial.  ( <  big, 
a.)  1)  trans.,  to  make  big,  to  in- 
crease, 1643—  2)  intr.  to  become 
big,  to  increase,   1649  — 

densen,  rare  ( <  dense,  a.)  trans, 
or  intr.,  to  make  or  become  dense, 
1884  — 


heighten  {  <  height,  sb.  or  height, 
vb.,   trans,,   1515—,  intr.,  1528—) 

1)  trans.,  to  make  high(er),  1523  — 

2)  intr.,  to  become  high(er),  1567  — 
redden    (<    red,  a.)   1)  trans., 

to    make    red,   1611—  2)  intr.,  to 
grow  or  become  red,  c  1648 — 

Thus  w^e  have  stated  that  even  in  the  NE.  period  denomina- 
tive cw-verbs  may  often  be  apprehended  as  collateral  forms  of 
corresponding  denominatives  destitute  of  the  suffix  -en  (cf.  above) 
and  that  the  intr.  sense  of  the  c«-verbs  is  often  the  primary  one 
or  practically  contemporary  with  the  correlative  trans,  sense,  hi 
view  of  these  facts  it  is  more  advisable  to  look  upon  the  verbal 
cw-suffix  as  a  formative  of  denominative  verbs  in  general  than  to 
regard  it  as  a  parti culai-  trans,  formative.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  secondary  intr.  sense  of  the  NE.  e>i-verbs  may  be  apprehended 
not  only  as  manifestations  of  the  force  of  the  causative  principle, 
but  —  if  we  so  will  —  as  independent  new  formations  on  the 
nominal  basis. 

We  have  previously  .shown  that  in  the  case  of  our  instances 
from  the  NE.  period,  the  relation  between  the  primary  trans,  sense 
and  the  secondary  intr.  meaning  is  —  apart  from  feel  —  the  one 
between  a  causative  verb  and  its  intr.  correlative,  hi  this  case, 
therefore,    the    causative    law    is   always  applical)le  as  a  means  of 
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interpretation  of  the  genesis  of  the  secondary  intr.  sense.  We 
have  already  admitted  the  existence  of  other  factors  whicli  may 
in  NE.  hrini;-  about  this  sense,  and  we  have  discussed  the  role 
the  refl.  mode  of  origin  may  liave  played  in  point  of  our  material. 
AVe  want  here  to  illustrate  that  also  individual  association,  deno- 
minative new  formation,  or  even  an  absolute  use  of  the  primary 
trans,  sense  may  sometimes  be  employed  as  means  of  interpretation. 
It  is  evident  that  individual  association  due  to  semological  affinity 
must  have  taken  place  between  verbs  such  as  fill  and  replenish, 
bleach  and  blanch,  crush  and  crash,  heap  and  accumulate  {pile), 
change  and  -invert,  join  and  Jcnit.  For,  as  the  first  members  of 
these  word-pairs  occurred  earlier  than  the  second  members, 
the  former  must  inevitably  exercise  an  inducing  influence  on  the 
latter.  This  involves  here  that  the  contrast  between  a  ti'ans.  sense 
and  its  intr.  correlative  presented  by  the  former  has  induced  the 
origination  of  the  same  contrast  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Verbs 
such  as  disorder,  fur,  gravel,  divarf,  film,  nettle,  patch,  pteoplc 
are  of  desubstantival  origin.  But  as  their  secondary  intr.  sense 
does  not  contrast  with  the  semological  import  that  in  NE.  may 
be  represented  by  desubstantival  new  formations,  we  are  no  doubt 
entitled  to  consider  this  sense  as  such  a  formation. 

The  secondary  intr.  construction  of  retard,  i.  e.  'to  be  de- 
layed', 'to  come,  appear,  or  happen  later',  is  of  English  origin  and 
is  not  met  witii  in  the  French  prototype.  We  should  apply  the 
causative  mode  of  interpretation  to  examples  of  the  following  type: 
1G4G  Putrefaction  .  .  shall  retard  or  accelerate  according  to  the  subject 
and  season  of  the  year.  When  the  intr.  sense  is  predicated  of 
persons,  the  same  explanation  may  be  employed,  but  it  is  also 
possible  to  consider  this  function  as  an  absolute  use  of  the  trans, 
sense  (/.  e.  a  grammatical  object  has  been  omitted),  e.  g.  1807 
Should  they  (=  persons)  not  retard  more  than  20  days. 

In  the  case  of  our  NE.  material  the  verb  feel  was  the  only 
instance  where  the  primary  trans,  sense  did  not  stand  out  as 
causative.  Therefore  the  genesis  of  the  secondary  non-trans,  sense 
may  be  expected  to  require  a  particular  explanation.  In  Essay  I 
(p.  59)  we  have  explained  the  secondary  intr.  construction  of  this 
verb  as  due  to  associative  influence  from  looJc,  sound,  taste  and 
smell,  all  of  which  like  tlie  intr.  sense  of  feel  may  denote  'to  pro- 
duce a  certain  impression  on  a  specified  sense'.  This  explana- 
tion presupposes    that    tlu^    intr.    sense    of  feel  is  later  than  .some 
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of  these  intr.  meanings  of  sense-impression.  We  are  able  to 
state  that  at  least  look  had  acquired  such  a  meaning  as  early 
as  a  1300,  i.  e.  'to  have  a  certain  look  or  appearance'.  This 
sense  developed  quite  naturally  I'rom  the  primary  sense  "to  di- 
rect one's  eyes  (on  a  thing)  +  a  complement  indicating  a  certain 
feeling  or  expression  of  countenance.  Tims,  in  the  following  quota- 
tion the  verb  look  may  be  interpreted  in  both  ways,  i.  e.  'to  di- 
rect one's  eyes'  (abs.  use)  and  'to  have  a  certain  appearance': 
a  1300  XV  Signa  56  in  E.  E  P.  9  Hi  sal  .  .  lok  as  bestis  {)at  cun 
no  witte.  The  verb  sound  had  in  ME.  the  trans,  sense  'to  cause 
to  produce  sounds'  {e.  g.  a  1300  King  Horn)  as  well  as  the  intr. 
sense  'to  produce  sounds',  both  of  which  are  met  with  in  the 
OF.  prototype  (cf.  Godefroy,  Die,  Complement),  and  involve  the 
semological  contrast  between  a  causative  import  and  its  intr.  cor- 
relative. The  intr.  sense  implies  'to  produce  a  certain  impression 
on  the  sense  of  hearing"  in  combinations  such  as  'to  sound  like 
a  beir,  etc.  The  verb  smell  is  not  recorded  until  c  1225  (Ancr. 
Riwle),  tliough  of  native  origin.  The  intr.  meaning  of  sense-im- 
pression, i.  c.  'to  have  a  certain  smell',  is  most  probably  of  ME. 
date.  This  no  doubt  secondary  sense  may  be  explained  as  a  de- 
substantival  new  formation  on  ME.  smel  sb.,  recorded  c  1225 
(Ancr.  Riwle).  Again,  the  verb  taste  introduced  into  ME.  from 
OF.  taster  adopted  the  secondary  sense  of  sense-impression  (=  to 
have  a  certain  taste)  about  1552,  i.  c.  scarcely  earlier  than  the 
secondary  sense  of  the  verb  feel  (1581).  In  OF.  this  sense  is  not 
met  with.  Its  appearance  in  English  is  no  doubt  due  to  associative 
influence  from  loolc,  sound,  and  smell,  but  it  may  also  like  the 
intr.  sense  of  smell  be  explained  as  a  desubstantival  new  forma- 
tion (the  sb.  taste  being  recorded  as  early  as  c  1380).  Thus  we 
can  safely  stick  to  our  explanation  in  point  of  the  intr.  sense  of 
feel.  Again,  the  sb.  feel  in  the  sense  'a  feeling  or  sensation',  'the 
kind  of  tactual  or  vague  organic  sensation  produced  by  a  material 
object',  has  not  been  recorded  earlier  than  the  18th  century. 

If  we  examine  taste  and  feel  as  to  their  intr.  function  of 
sense-impression  we  can  slate  a  cei'tain  semological  discrepancy. 
In  the  case  of  taste  we  may  trace  the  oscillating  sense  'to  turn 
out  in  a  specified  manner  when  tasted',  i.  c.  the  sense  character- 
istic of  the  "turn  out'-class  of  cat.  F,  c.  g.  1615  G.  Sandys  Trav.  66. 
Blacke  as  soote  and  tasting  not  much  unlike  it.  Mod.  The  milk  has 
begun  to  turn,  it  tastes  rather  sour.  It  is  tlie  vitality  of  the  corre- 
sponding trans,  sense  that  bi-ings  about  the  salience  of  this  im()ort. 
But  no(e  that  lliis  Ii;his.  iiK^aning  im{)lics  "lo  [i-y  llic  lasle  of  and 
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not  'to  experience  the  taste  of,  a  sense  of  rare  occurrence^  (whose 
existence  was  erroneously  denied  in  Essay  I  59).  Also  in  the  case 
of  feci  we  may  distinguish  the  same  oscillating  sense,  /.  e.  'to  turn 
out  in  a  specified  way  when  felt'  and  the  corrosj)onding  trans, 
sense  is  then  'to  try  the  feel  of  e.  g.  1581  The  hande  .  .  feeling  lo 
bee  rougli.  1665  The  substance  of  it  feels  .  .  exactly  like  a  very  fine 
piece  .  .  of  Chamois  leather.  But  the  divergence  is  that  the  trans,  sense 
correlative  to  the  non-trans,  sense  of  feel  may  sometimes  be  'to 
experience  the  feel  of.  When  so,  the  intr.  construction  does  not 
oscillate  tow^ards  the  "turn-out'  class,  but  to  the  elementary  passive 
sense,  c.  g.  1768  The  weather  was  extremely  cold  and  felt  particularly 
so  to  us.  We  should  admit,  however,  that  the  tw^o  examples  of 
feel  quoted  above,  admit  also  of  the  latter  interpretation,  which 
increases  the  salience  of  their  passive  sense  as  compared  with 
that  presented  by  the  intr.  function  of  taste.  When  the  intr. 
function  of  taste  and  feel  oscillates  towards  the  import  'to  turn 
out  in  a  specified  way  when  being  the  object  of  a  specified  action', 
we  may  ask  whether  this  function  should  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  as  the  verbs  of  the  'turn-out'  (dass  of  cat.  F.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  answer  in  the  negative.  For  this  class  has  developed 
from  the  admit-class  (cf.  cat.  F),  but  taste  and  feel  liave  never 
been  recorded  with  tlie  sense  'to  admit  of  being  felt  or  tasted'. 
Therefore,  the  genesis  of  their  secondary  intr.  function  should  be 
interpreted  in  the  way  already  mentioned. 


'  As    example:    1535    Coverdai.e    2    Sam.    xix.    35  This  daye  am  I  foure 
score  yeare  olde.     How  shulde  I  .  .  taist  what  I  eate  or  drynke? 
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C.    Predications  of  direct  object  or  of  action  or  perception. 

Ttie  semological   ciiange  presented   by  the  li-ansitive  verbs  of 
this  category  consists  in  the  adoption  of  a  secondary  non-transitive 
import    oscillating    between    a    passive    sense   and    an    intransitive 
sense  of  action  or  perception. 
Salience  As  in  all  our  descriptive  categoi'ies,  so  here,  too,  the  salience 

sense  '  ^^  ^^^^  intransitive  sense  is  principally  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
active  form.  But  we  repeat  our  opinion  that  the  more  distinctly 
the  transitive  sense  appears  as  causative,  the  more  readily  does 
the  intransitive  meaning  originate.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
more  frequently  the  intrans.  construction  is  employed,  the  more 
prominent  appears  the  intransitive  meaning  and  the  less  conspic- 
uous becomes  a  collateral  passive  sense. 

The  nature  of  the  activity  involved  in  the  intransitive  sense 
of  action  is  generally  of  physical  description.  This  physical 
action  involves,  as  a  rule,  passive  motion  generally  combined 
with  particular  connotations.  Here  belong  bleed,  predicated  of 
blood,  hreali  aivay,  predicated  of  snow,  clap,  predicated  of  a  jaw, 
door,  or  lid  (of  the  eye),  coach,  predicated  of  persons,  drain,  pre- 
dicated of  a  hcjuid,  draiv,  predicated  of  water,  drive,  predicated  of 
persons,  ships,  vehicles,  clouds,  exhaust,  predicated  of  steam,  filter, 
filtrate,  percolate,  predicated  of  licjuids,  hoist,  predicated  of  per- 
sons, yard,  wain  (and,  metaphorically,  of  hosannas),  let,  predi- 
cated of  blood,  lift,  predicated  of  persons  or  inanimate  things, 
overthroiv,  predicated  of  animate  or  inanimate  things,  pay  out, 
predicated  of  a  ship  (including  persons  on  board),  peel  off,  predi- 
cated of  skin  or  bark,  pitch,  predicated  of  animate  or  inanimate 
things,  reflect,  predicated  of  rays,  beams,  rocJc,  predicated  of  per- 
sons, sift,  predicated  of  snow  or  dust. 

Such  verbs  as  hreaJc,  predicated  of  mists,  disperse,  predicated 
of  drops,  and  dissipate,  predicated  of  shelves  of  sand,  involve 
motion  in  various  directions.  This  may  also  be  the  case  with 
drive  when   predicated  of  clouds  or  mists.     Again,  the  verbs  con- 
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centrafe,  concenter,  and  focus  when  predicated  of  lhing.s  material 
such  as  beams  or,  figuratively,  of  things  inmiaterial  such  ns 
thoughts,  life,  powers,  and  attention,  involve  the  very  reverse 
mode  of  motion.  For  here  the  several  elements  implied  in  the 
subject  converge  to  the  same  point.  As  to  the  verb  lod<)e  the 
intr.  sense  involves  cessation  of  passive  motion  and  the  same 
may  be  the  case  with  draiv  {up),  predicated  of  a  vehicle  (=  stop). 

In  our  material  there  are  some  instances  of  a  secondary  in- 
transitive sense  of  activity  implying  active  motion,  though  of  a 
fairly  elementary  nature.  But  in  several  cases  it  is  then  also  pos- 
sible to  apprehend  the  motion  as  passive.  Examples  in  point  are: 
docli,  pay  off  (yet  passive  motion  in  our  examples),  pull,  push, 
steer,  all  predicated  of  ships  or  boats.  The  idea  of  active  motion 
becomes  salient,  if  in  the  notion  of  a  ship  the  crew  is  included; 
otherwise  the  motion  stands  out  as  passive.  Active  m^otion  is  also 
involved  in  the  secondary  intransitive  sense  of  the  verb  mesh, 
predicated  of  animate  bodies,  i.  e.  'to  go  in  the  meshes  of  a  net.' 

In  several  cases  the  activity  is  other  than  active  or  passive 
motion  or  at  any  rate  of  such  a  kind  as  involves  indefinite  motion 
combined  with  other  connotations  equally  or  even  more  pro- 
minent. Such  is  the  case  with  lade,  unload,  and  careen,  when 
predicated  of  ships.  The  salience  of  the  intr.  sense  presupposes 
here  that  in  the  notion  of  a  ship  the  crew  is  included.  Such  is 
also  the  case  with  catch,  predicated  of  a  foot.  Other  examples 
are  dismiss,  predicated  of  a  school,  and  adjourn,  predicated  of  a 
council,  prorogue  predicated  of  Parliament.  For  these  latter  verbs 
imply  "to  cease  working  and  to  depart'.  Moreover,  we  may  adduce 
the  verb  illumine,  when  predicated  of  a  town,  i.  e.  'to  set  out  illumi- 
nations', and  the  verbs  beat  and  ruff,  when  predicated  of  a  drum, 
or  the  verbs  play  and  blotv,  when  predicated  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment. Here  belong  also  verbs  implying  explosion,  e.  g.  fire, 
discharge,  play  off,  hloiv  up.  The  verb  Iceep  {down),  predicated 
of  the  wind,  implies  temporary  inactivity. 

The  activity  may  also  be  of  a  non-physical  nature  in  as 
much  as  it  is  performed  by  our  senses  or  our  intellect.  In  the 
former  case  the  activity  is  always  of  a  passive  nature,  i.  e.  it  in- 
volves merely  perception  by  our  senses.  As  examples  presented  by 
our  material  w^e  can  adduce  the  verbs  p}ine  and  pain  whose  se- 
condary intr.  sense  is  equivalent  to  'suiter'.     In  the  latter  case  the 
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activity  is  of  an  active  nature  and  may  be  exemplilicd  l)y  coach 
(=  study),  lere,  heat  (of  brain). 

Lastly,  the  secondary  intrans.  sense  of  tiie  verb  let  'to  liinder'' 
is  equivalent  to  the  impoii  'to  cease'  and  nuiy  therefore  be  de- 
scribed as  a  verb  only  implying  tense-aspect  and  therefore  gener- 
ally requiring  a  verb  of  activity  as  complement. 

Verbal  senses  sometimes  imply  connotations  which  make  them 
oscillate  between  different  predicalional  aspects.  This  is  the  case 
witli  several  verbs  of  the  present  category.  Thus  the  intr.  sense 
of  the  verbs  concenter,  concentrate,  focus  oscillates  towards  a 
sense  of  attribution  since  the  import  need  not  imply  motion  on 
the  part  of  the  subject,  but  only  the  result  of  motion,  i.  e.  'to 
come  together  into  a  centre  or  focus'.  We  may  also  say  that  the 
intr.  sense  of  catch  {e.  g.  1875  The  scythe  end  caught  in  the  rigging) 
oscillates  towards  a  sense  of  attribution,  since  it  may  imply  to  be- 
come entangled  or  fixed  in  a  thing'.  The  same  is  true  of  he- 
verb  mesh,  which  may  involve  "to  become  entangled  in  the  met 
shes  (of  a  net)'.  The  secondary  intr.  sense  of  docli  may  oscillate 
between  the  sense  of  activity  'to  go  into  dock'  and  the  sense  of 
attribution  'to  come  into  dock'.  Moreover,  such  verbs  as  fire, 
discharge,  play  off,  blow  up,  involving  explosion,  imply  not  only 
irregular,  })assive  motion,  but  also  such  connotations  as  tend  to 
make  the  meaning  appear  as  a  sense  of  state  (since  loss  of  phy- 
sical integrity  is  involved),  or  else  as  a  sense  of  existence  (imp- 
lying loss  of  a  previous  mode  of  existence).  In  the  case  of  peel, 
predicated  of  'bark',  'skin',  we  cannot  trace  a  sense  of  attribution 
involving  loss  of  co-existence  with  a  thing.  True,  such  a  sense  is 
salient  in  the  verb  hull  predicated  of  'wheat'  (cat.  B).  But  in 
point  of  peel  the  subject  (i.  e.  'bark'  or  'skin')  implies  the  acces- 
sory, and  not  (as  in  the  case  of  hull)  the  principal,  member  of 
the  things  co-existing.  Now,  when  the  accessory  member  is  pre- 
dicated by  a  verb  implying  co-existence,  it  is  not  apprehended 
as  losing  co-existence  with  the  principal  member,  but  only  as  per- 
forming the  passive  activity  generally  involved  in  the  loss. of  co- 
existence, e.  ff.  'the  bark  peeled'  =  fell  away,  dropped  {—  a  pred. 
of  activity).  But  the  case  is  the  reverse  when  the  piincipal  mem- 
ber is  predicated  by  such  a  verb,  e.  //.  'the  tree  peeled'  =  lost  its 
bark  (=  a  predication  of  attribution). 

As  to  the  verb  break,  predicated  of  a  session  or  a  convoca- 
tion,   the    nature    of  the  subject  is  such  that  the  intr.  sense  may 
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involve  either  a  sense  of  existence  or  a  sense  of  action.  The 
former  is  the  case,  if  the  work  involved  in  the  notion  of  tiie  sub- 
ject is  predominant,  L  e.  'to  cease  existing  (For  tiie  time  being)'. 
The  hitter  is  the  case,  if  tiie  idea  of  the  persons  implied  in  the 
notion  of  the  sul)ject  preponderates,  i.  e.  'to  cease  working  and 
separate'.  The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  dismws  when 
predicated  of  a  national  assembly  or  to  prorogue  when  predicated 
of  Parliament.  But  in  these  cases  we  presuppose  that  these  sub- 
jects may  also  involve  another  notion,  i.  e.  the  work  performed 
by  them.  The  inti-.  sense  of  break,  when  predicated  of  mist,  or 
of  dissipate,  when  predicated  of  shelves  of  sand,  involves  an  oscil- 
lation towards  a  sense  of  existence.  For  there  is  an  oscillation 
between  the  idea  of  motion  in  different  directions  and  the  idea 
of  the  result  of  this  motion  which  involves  loss  of  existence.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  following  example  the  intr.  sense  of  the 
synonymous  verb  disperse  implies  only  a  sense  of  action,  which 
shows  that  the  import  of  the  verb  and  consequently  ils  predica- 
tional  aspect  is  also  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  subject:  1665 
Then  [Paiperf  s  drops]  dispersed  every  way  so  violently,  that  some  pierc- 
ed my  skin. 

In  our  material  we  have  recorded  a  couple  of  verbs  where, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  secondary  non-trans,  sense 
may  be  interpreted  as  conditioning  either  a  prsed.  instrumenii  or 
a  praed.  objecti.  This  fact  implies  that  in  the  corresponding  non- 
converted  construction  the  adjunct  (corresponding  to  the  gramma- 
tical subject  of  the  converted  sentence)  may  either  be  a  direct 
ol)ject  or  else  an  instrumental  adjunct.  But  the  fact  mentioned 
does  not  involve  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  collateral  intr.  sense 
l)ut  probably  an  increased  salience  of  the  latter.  These  two  verbs 
are  blow  and  play,  when  predicated  of  a  musical  instrument.  In 
the  case  of  the  former  verb  the  instrument  may  already  in  OE. 
constitute  an  instrumental  adjunct  or  a  direct  object,  e.  g.  Hnd. 
Th.  ii.  212,  29  (B.-T.  Suppleni.)  Swic51ice  bleowan  seofou  sucerdas  mid 
sylfrenum  bymum.  Nar.  13.  4  (Supplem.)  Jj'i  bleow  man  mine  byman. 
LL.  Th.  i.  42,  24  (B.-T.  Supplem.)  He  naw6er  ne  hryme,  ne  he  horn 
ne  blavve.  The  instrumental  construction  is  met  vith  also  in  later 
English,  e.  g.  Bible,  Jitdij,  vii,  18  I  blow  (y«7/*  a  trumpet.  In  the  case 
of  play  the  musical  instrument  appears  only  as  an  instrumental 
adjunct  until  the  18th  c,  but  alter  that  time  it  appears  also  as  a 
direct  object,  and  therefore,  when  it  is  then  predicated  by  the  verb 
play,  the  sentence  assumes  an  ambiguous  predicational  aspect. 
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The  relation  The    seinological    relation    between  the  secondary    intr.  sense 

uPf^tJPPYi    I  ft  f 

trans,  and  ''^"^^  ^*'^  primary  trans,  meaning  is  also  in  the  verbs  of  the  pre- 
intr.  senses,  sent  category  mostly  the  one  between  a  causative  verb  and  its 
inti-.  correlative.  The  causative  aspect  is  generally  distinctly  sa- 
lient if  the  correlative  intransitive  sense  implies  passive  motion. 
The  primary  transitive  sense  may  then  be  described  as  denoting 
'to  cause  to  perform  the  passive  motion  in  question",  or  'to  cause 
to  stop  (=  cessation  of  motion)',  e.  g.  bleed,  hreal:  mvny,  clap, 
drain,  draiv  (of  water),'  drive,  exhaust,  filter,  filtrate,  percolate, 
heave,  hoist,  let,  lift,  pay  out  or  off  {i.  e.  to  cause  a  ship  to  fall  to 
leeward)  ^«Yc/i,  overthroiv,  reflect,  rock,  sift,  steer,  break  (of  clouds), 
disperse,  dissipate,  drive  (of  clouds),  concentrate,  concenter,  focus, 
lodge;  pull  up,  draiv  up  (a  vehicle  =  cause  to  stop). 

Also  the  primary  transitive  sense  of  tlie  verbs  whose  second- 
ary intr.  sense  implies  active  motion  or  other  physical  activity, 
may  often  be  apprehended  as  causal,  viz.  dock,  to  take  or  bring 
into  dock,  adjourn,  dismiss,  prorogue,  break,  all  predicated  of  an 
assembly  or  a  session  [i.  e.  'to  cause  to  cease  working  and  to 
depart'),  beat  and  ruff  predicated  of  a  drum  [i.  e.  'to  cause  to 
sound'),  beat  (of  a  brain)  p>lay  and  blow  predicated  of  a  musical 
instrument,  fire,  discharge,  p>lay  off,  blow  tip,  all  involving  explosion 
(/.  e.  'to  cause  to  explode,  go  off,  etc.),  keep  down  {i.  e.  to  cause 
to  be  inactive).  A  causative  aspect  may  also  be  distinguished  in 
verbs  whose  secondary  intr.  sense  implies  non-physical  activity,  viz. 
pine  and  ^>mn  (i.  e.  'to  cause  to  suffer"),  beat  predicated  of  a  brain 
{i.  e.  'to  cause  to  work'). 

In    our    material   there    are    several   verbs  where  the  primary 

trans,    sense    cannot    easily    be    apprehended   as  the  causal  of  the 

secondary   intr.    meaning.     Examples  in  point  are  coach  and  drive 

(when    the    object    is    personal),    lade,    unload,   pay   oft'  (a  crew) 

careen,    mesh,    perhaps    also^  illumine.     It    is    scarcely  possible  to 

trace  a  causative  sense  in  catch  or  in  the  semologically  allied  verbs 

lere  and  coach,  both  meaning  'to  instruct".     But  in  the  case  o{ pull, 

push,  and  roiv  predicated  of  boats,  it  is  not  entirely  impossible  to 

trace  a  causal  sense'  [i.  e.  'to  cause  to  move  on').     The  same  is  true 

of  let,  to  hinder  (^.  e.  to  cause  to  desist  from),  but  scarcely  oi peel 

off  (to  remove  the  peel  of)  unless  the  subject  is  non-personal 

Salience  of  a  The    salience    of   a    collateral    passive    meaning  in  secondary 

'^l^ttTm-Txi^-  ^^^^^'    constructions    is   in    the    present  category  dependent  on  the 

mate  origin,  same  factors  as  in  point  of  cats.  A.  and  B.     Thus  here  also  it  is 
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the  context  and  the  vitality  of  the  priinary  trans,  meaning  that 
priiicipaliy  condition  this  sahence.  In  the  second  place  it  is  tlie 
semological  structure  of  the  trans,  sense  itself  that  favours  or 
counteracts  the  appearance  of  the  passive  meaning.  For  —  as 
already  pointed  out  —  the  more  distinctly  the  primary  trans, 
sense  stands  out  as  causative,  the  less  readily  does  a  correlative 
intr.  construction  assume  a  passive  import  and  vice  versa.  But 
this  truism  does  by  no  means  imply  that,  if  the  trans,  sense  has 
a  particularly  prominent  causal  aspect,  it  is  impossible  for  a  corre- 
lative intr.  construction  to  oscillate  towards  a  passive  import.  For 
this  impediment  may  be  counteracted  by  the  context  and  a  parti- 
cular vitality  of  the  trans,  meaning  as  compared  with  the  second- 
ary non-trans,  sense.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  wrong  to 
maintain  that  whenever  the  primary  trans,  sense  is  non-causal, 
the  correlative  intr.  construction  has  always  (at  least  origi- 
nally) a  particularly  salient  passive  import.  For  this  is  not  so, 
if  the  intr.  construction  may  be  apprehended  as  an  absolute  use 
of  the  trans,  sense,  e.  g.,  drive  (of  a  person),  catch,  or  when  it 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  denominative  new  formation,  e.  g.  coach. 
It  is  evident  that  in  lapse  of  time  a  secondary  intr.  construction 
may  easily  lose  its  passive  aspect.  Thus  in  the  case  of  drive  when 
predicated  of  a  carriage  or  a  person  (in  a  carriage)  the  intr.  con- 
struction is  now  so  oft-occurring  that  it  has  probably  lost  its  ori- 
naliogoscillating  passive  sense. 

The  salience  of  the  passive  sense  seems  to  be  counteracted  if 
the  predication  conditioned  by  the  intr.  construction  oscillates  towards 
a  predication  of  instrumental  adjunct,  which  implies  that  in  the  corre- 
sponding trans,  constr.  the  direct  object  oscillates  towards  an  instru- 
mental adjunct,  e.  g.  hJoiv,  play  (a  musical  instrument).  For  pre- 
dications of  the  latter  kind  are  mostly  dressed  in  the  active  form. 

When  the  trans,  sense  appears  as  the  causal  of  the  correlative 
intransitive  sense,  it  is  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  agen- 
tial element  that  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  passive 
and  the  intr.  sense  that  oscillate  in  the  secondary  intransitive 
construction.  For  these  senses  involve  then  'to  be  brought  to 
perform  a  specified  action'  and  'to  perform  a  specified  action'. 
But  when  tlie  trans,  sense  does  not  appear  as  causal,  then  the 
intr.  meaning  does  not  constitute  an  element  of  it,  and  the 
discrepancy  between  the  trans,  and  the  intr.  sense  is  here  larger, 
e.  g.  coach,  trans.,  to  convey  in  a  coach,  intr.,  to  ride  in  a  coach; 
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illunune  to  light  up  a  town  by  means  of  illuminations,  intr.  (of  a 
town  as  the  subject)  to  set  out  illuminations. 

The  passive  sense  may  be  salient  whether  an  agency  has  been 
morphologically  expressed  or  not.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  of  the 
same  indefinite  nature  as  has  been  stated  in  point  of  the  preced- 
ing categories,  hi  the  former  case  we  may  here,  too,  assume  that 
the  salience  of  the  passive  sense  is  somehwat  strengthened.  But 
we  repeat  our  previous  assertion  that  the  expression  of  the  agen- 
tial element  does  not  prevent  the  origination  of  the  intransitive 
sense.  For  this  adjunct  may  also  be  apprehended  as  a  causal  or 
an  instrumental  adjunct.  As  examples:  1790  By  the  force  of  the 
current,  all  three  drove  a  great  way  to  leeward;  1630  As  corn  lodgeth 
by  too  great  abundance.  Again,  adjuncts  of  the  kinds  mentioned 
may,  in  constructions  here  referred  to,  be  apprehended  as  agencies. 
And,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  also 
other  adjuncts. 

From  what  precedes  it  is  manifest  that  the  collateral  passive 
meaning  may  be  more  or  less  prominent.  We  have  already 
admitted  that  our  material  presents  some  instances  where  this 
prominence  is  diminutive.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  passive 
sense  is  decidedly  more  often  distinguishable  than  is  intimated  by 
NED.  If  we  examine  our  material,  we  shall  find  that  the  existence 
of  a  passival  sense  is  by  NED.  very  seldom  acknowledged  in  the 
general  indication  of  the  import  ot  the  non-transitive  sense.  As 
in  the  preceding  categories,  so  here,  too,  this  import  is  mostly 
described  as  'intr.'  or  else  as  'intr.  for  refl.'  and,  in  point  of  ca- 
reen,  concentrate,  and  push,  as  ^absolute'.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
cases  that  the  sense  is  described  as  Mntr.  for  pass.',  viz.  hoist, 
mesh  ('intr.  for  refl.  or  passive'),  i^f///,  jritch,  prorogue  ("intr.  in 
pass,  sense'j,  ^jmZ/  ("intr.  with  passive  sense').  But,  apart  perhaps 
from  hoist  whose  primary  transitive  sense  does  not  very  readily 
appear  as  causative  and  whose  secondary  non-trans,  sense  there- 
fore offers  a  fairly  prominent  passive  sense,  this  acknowledgment  of 
the  existence  of  a  passive  meaning  in  the  verbs  mentioned  does  not 
seem  to  be  more  justified  than  in  the  majority  of  our  instances. 
Thus,  to  take  an  example,  it  is  impossible  to  realize  why  pull 
predicated  of  a  boat,  should  be  described  as  Mntr.  for  pass.',  while 
row  its  semological  relative,  predicated  of  an  equivalent  subject,  is 
indicated  as  'intr.'  It  is  equally  impossible  to  understand  why 
the    secondary    sense    of  j;?767i    should   be   considered  as  'intr.  for 
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passive',  but  the  synonymous  import  of  tlie  primary  transitive  verb 
overthrow  as  'intr.'  As  already  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  cat.  B, 
this  inconsistency  shows  on  the  one  hand  that  the  verbs  under 
consideration  present  an  oscillating  passival  import,  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  salience  of  this  sense  is  not  rarely  diminutive  and 
questionable.  However,  in  particularizing  the  import  of  the  inlr. 
construction  of  the  verbs  in  question,  NED.  has  mostly  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  of  a  passive  sense. 

The  extent  of  cat.  C,  though  fairly  considerable,  is  inferior  by  Extent  and 
far  to  that  of  cat.  B.  This  inferiority  is  also  manifested  in  our  ''  **'''*''^  °''^^' 
material,  though  not  to  such  a  degree  as  corresponds  to  the  actual 
state  of  things.  The  inferiority  involves  also  that  the  cases  where 
a  primary  transitive  verb  of  causative  aspect  adopts  a  correlative 
intransitive  sense  of  action  or  of  perception,  not  oscillating  towards 
a  passive  meaning,  are  far  less  numerous  than  those  where  the 
secondary  sense  adopted  denotes  only  an  intr.  sense  of  state  or 
attribution.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  exact  extent  of  the 
present  category  can  no  more  be  indicated  than  the  true  extent 
of  the  other  categories.  This  is  evident  from  our  disquisition  on 
the  salience  of  the  passive  sense  and  on  the  nature  of  the  second- 
ary inti'ansitive  meaning.  Therefore  we  readily  admit  that  our 
material  is  incomplete  in  respect  of  the  frequency  of  the  semolo- 
gical  change  in  question.  But  we  should  add  that  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  present  category  (and  of  the  preceding  cats, 
as  well)  to  have  vague  and  indefinite  limits.  At  any  rate  our 
material  is  sufficient  to  serve  as  basis  for  a  study  of  the  way  in 
which  the  change  of  meaning  presented  by  category  C,  has  ori- 
ginated. 

The  extent  of  cat.  G  was  different  in  different  epochs.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  examples  belong  to  the  NE.  period.  We  may 
here  distinguish  a  category  of  cases  where  the  verb  itself  or  else 
the  correlative  transitive  sense  originated  in  the  NE.  period : 
(idjourn  (1494),  heat  (1579),  blow  (to  destroy  by  explosion,  1594), 
hreah  (to  dissolve  (Parliament),  to  disband  (a  regiment),  1G85 — 
1780);  to  hreal;  up  1483),  careen,  catch  (to  lay  hold  of  and  detain, 
to  grip,  entangle,  1611),  coach,  concentre,  concentrate,  discharge, 
dismiss,  dissipate,  doch,  drain  (to  drain  land,  1577),  draic  (to 
draw  up  a  carriage  1828,  to  convey  away  water  by  a  channel, 
etc.  1845),  drive  (to  carry  in  a  vehicle,  1662),  exhaust,  filter,  filtrate, 
fire    (to    let    off  a    gun,    1530),  focus,  keep  (to  keep  down,  1581), 
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lodge,  mesh,  pay  (to  pay  off,  1758;  to  pay  out  or  aivay  1G27;  to 
cause  (a  ship)  to  fall  to  leeward,  1027),  percolate,  play  (to  let 
off  (fire  works),  1721,  to  play  on  (a  musical  instrument),  1727) 
2mU  (to  propel  (a  boat),  1835),  reflect,  ruff.  We  may  also  di- 
stinguish such  cases  where  the  verb  itself  or  its  correlative  in- 
transitive sense  originated  in  the  ME.  period:  break  (in  several 
trans,  senses),  clap  (c  1386),  dissipate  (1450),  drive  (to  drive  a 
vehicle,  a  1250),  lioist  (c  1450),  illumine  (1375),  lere  (to  inform, 
a  1300),  lift  (a  1300;  in  the  non-transitive  sense  the  verb  is  pre- 
dicated of  a  floor,  etc.),  j)ef/  (c  1430),  prorogue  (1455),  piusli 
(a  1300).  Lastly,  we  may  distinguisli  such  cases  where  the  corie- 
lative  transitive  sense  occurred  already  in  OE.;  viz.  drain  (to  strain 
(a  liquid),  c  1000),  lade  (to  lade  (a  ship),  a  900). 

The  examples  of  the  correlative  non-transitive  sense  originat- 
ing in  the  ME.  period  are  not  so  numerous.  We  have  here  to 
state  such  cases  where  the  verb  itself  or  else  its  correlative  trans- 
itive sense  originated  in  ME.,  viz.  bleed  (to  bleed  blood,  etc.  1300), 
lift  (a  1300;  in  the  non-transitive  sense  the  verb  is  predicated 
esp.  of  a  ship),  overthrow  (c  1330),  pain  (a  1300,  Cursor  Mundi), 
pitch  (c  1205,  1386),  row  (to  row  (a  boat),  1297).  We  have  also 
to  state  a  category  where  the  correlative  transitive  sense  occurred 
in  OE.,  viz.  breal;  (a.  1000,  in  several  senses),  heave  (to  lift,  raise, 
971),  let  (to  hinder,  888),  let  (to  let  blood,  c  1000),  pine  (to 
cause  to  suffer,  c  893),  rock  (to  cause  to  sway  to  and  fro, 
a  1100).» 

As  to  the  OE.  period  our  material  does  not  present  a  single 
instance  of  the  semological  change  here  concerned.  How'ever,  an 
examination  of  the  OE.  vocabulary  will  show  that  blow  and  drive 
may  be  used  in  a  secondary  non-transitive  sense,  though  this  has 
not  been  indicated  in  NED.  and  therefore  not  in  our  material.  It 
will  also  show  that  in  that  period  there  were  several  other  verbs 
that  presented  a  secondary  non-transitive  sense  oscillating  between  a 
sense  of  action  and  a  passive  meaning.  These  instances  are  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  case  when  also  a  collateral 
reflexive  meaning  is  salient.  As  OE.  examples  of  the  semological 
change  involved  in  the  present  category  may  be  adduced:  blawan 
(1)    trans.,    to   blow   (a  trumpet),  (2)  intr.  or  pass.;  of  a  trumpet: 


'  The  verbs  sift,  steer,  and  unload  have  not  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion, since  the  chronology  of  their  senses  has  not  been  fixed  upon. 
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to  sound  or  to  l)e  blown,  e.  <j.  Hml.  Tii.  ii,  56S,  24  (B.-T.)  Seo 
byme  bla'wc*.  d-hldwan  (1)  trans.,  to  blow,  breathe,  (2)  intr.  or 
puss.,  to  blow  away,  to  be  blown  away.  Hml.  Th.  i,  486,  5  (B.-T. 
Supplem.)  Sume  cwsedon  6sel  6agt  heafod  sceolde  ablawan  Herodiaden, 
swfi  duel  heo  ferde  mid  windum  geond  ealle  woruld.  acivcccan 
(1|  trans.,  to  shake,  (2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to  quiver,  to  be  shaken, 
e.  g.  ^-Elfric's  Homl.  (Sweet,  Ags.  Read.  78,),  and  bine  sylfne  lietelice 
6yde,  ^ael  him  on  acwehte  (sc.  seax  =  the  knife),  divellan  (1)  trans., 
to  lead  astray,  lead  into  error,  (2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to  go  astray, 
wander,  to  be  led  astray,  e.  g.  Shm.  170,  17  (B.-T.  Supplem.)  Alyse 
me  of  6am  gedwolan  {3e  ic  on  66  6isum  dwealde.  Ps.  Spl.  106,4  (B.-T. 
Supplem.)  Hi  dweldon  on  westenne  =  erraverunt  in  solitudine.    ge-drlfan 

(1)  trans.,  to  drive,  (2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to  go  adrift,  to  be  driven 
away,  cast  away  or  lost,  e.  g.  Ors.  4,  6  (B.-T.)  Romfme  oferhlaestan 
heora  scipa  6ast  heora  gedraf  [gedeaf  Laud.]  cc  and  xxx,  and  Ixx 
wearf)  to  lafe  and  unea6e  genered.  scufan  (1)  trans.,  to  shove,  push, 
cause  to  move,  (2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to  push  on  or  forward,  to  move, 
to  be  pushed  on  or  forward,  e.  g.  Met.  13,  58  (B.-T.)  Merecondel 
(-  the  sun)  scyft  on  ofdSle;  Gd.  Th.  304,  21  (Sat.  633)  (B.-T.), 
WOrige  gastas  scufaj)  to  grunde  in  fiaet  nearwe  nij).  seon  {<  OTeut. 
*sixan)  (1)  trans.,  to  strain,  filter,  (2),  intr.  or  pass.,  to  ooze, 
ti'ickle,  to  be  strained,  filtered,  e.  g.  Homl.  Skt.  i.  20,  64  (B.-T.) 
f)ajt  se  Itece  sceolde  asceotan  5aet  geswell,  6a  dyde  he  swa,  and  bkv 
sail    lit  wyrms.     stregdan    {stredan)    (I)  trans.,   to   strew,  dispei'se, 

(2)  intr.  or  pass.,  (or  refl.),  to  scatter,  to  be  dispersed,  e.  g.  Crist. 
940  steorran  swa  some  stredaS  of  heofone  J)urh  6a  strongan  lyft  stormum 
abeatne;  fo-stregdan,  about  the  same  senses,  c.  g.  Past.  39  (B.-T.) 
{)onne  6agt  mod  flih|D  {ja^t  hit  sle  gebunden  mid  ege  and  mid  lare,  6onne 
tostret  hit  on  yfelre  and  on  unnytte  wilnunga  and  haef6  6a2S  swide  mi- 
celne  hunger. 

As  to  Gothic,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single 
example  where  a  primary  transitive  sense  has  adopted  a  corre- 
lative intransitive  sense  of  action  or  perception  oscillating  to- 
wards a  passival  aspect,  but  not  at  the  same  time  towards  a  col- 
lateral reflexive  sense.  It  should  however  be  noticed  that  there 
are  a  few  verbs  whose  primary  sense  involves  the  oscillating  im- 
port in  question.  Such  is  the  case  with  a  few  ji-verbs  formed 
on  pa.  pples  of  transitive  strong  verbs,  e.  g.  vsgutnan,  intr.  and 
pass.,  to  flow  out,  to  be  poured  out,  Mt.  9,  17,  Mk.  2,  22,  Lu.  5, 
37;  galulna)!  intr.  and  pass.,  to  close,  to  be  closed,  Lu.  4,  25. 
The  cause  of  this  oscillation  in  import  has  been  indicated  in  the 
preceding  pages  (cf.  pp.  279,  280). 
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Ultimate 

origin  of 

the  passive 

sense. 


Gothic. 


An  iiidicalion  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  passive  sense  in 
cat.  C  is  eqnivalent  to  an  indication  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  the 
intransitive  constructions  presenting  an  oscillation  between  a  pas- 
sive meaning  and  an  intransitive  sense  of  action  or  perception. 
But  as  the  salience  of  the  passive  sense  is  principally  due  to  the 
context  and  the  vitality  of  the  trans,  meaning,  our  examination  must 
at  the  same  time  illustrate  how  primary  transitive  verbs  have 
later  on  adopted  a  correlative  intr.  sense  of  action  or  perception, 
not  oscillating  towards  a  passive  aspect. 

The  semological  contrast  mentioned  was  in  C4oth  ic  expressed 
by  divergent  formative  principles.  Thus,  in  that  language,  an  in- 
transitive sense  of  action  was  in  several  cases  expressed  by  a 
strong  verb  and  the  correlative  transitive  or  causal  sense  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  weak  ;/«-verb  formed  on  the  pret.  sing,  stem  of  the 
strong  verb.     As  examples: 


Causative  wk.   vbs.: 

ga-drausjan,  to  cause  lo  fall, 
to  thrust  down,  to  cast  down. 

uf-hldhjan,  to  cause  to  laugh; 
in  pass.,  to  rejoice. 

hnaiwjan,  (orig.,  to  cause  to 
bow),  to  abase. 

ogjafi,  to  terrify,   frighten. 

to    cause   to   rise 


to    raise     up,     to 


nr-rannjan, 
(of  the  sun). 

ur-raisjan, 
lift  up. 

sagqjan,  to  cause  to  sink. 

sandjan,  (^orig.,  to  cause  to  go), 
to  send. 

af-slaupjan,  to  slip  off,  put  off. 

af-slaufijan,  (to  cause  to  slide), 
to  vex. 

u-andjan.,  to  wend,  turn. 


Intr.  str.  vbs.: 
(ga-)driusan,   lo  fall. 

Idahjan,  to  laugh. 

hneiican,  to  bow. 

*(/!/a>i.  pret.-pres.  dg,  to  fear, 
to   be   afraid  of; 

ur-riiman,  to  come  forth,  to 
spring  up,  lo   rise  (of  the  sun). 

nrreisan,  to  rise,  arise. 

sigqan,  to  sink. 

"^sinpan,  to  go  (cf.  MLG.  sin- 


nen) 


sliupan,  to  slip. 
"sliupan,  to  slide. 


*windau,  to  twist,  turn  (intr.); 
cf.  OE.  windan,  intr.,  Golh  biivin- 
dan,  to  wind  round,  inwrap. 

The  formative  principle  occurring  in  these  verb-pairs  was,  how- 
ever, not  contined  to  the  function  of  expressing  the  causative 
sense  of  an  intr.  verb  of  action  (or  perception,  cf.  ogjan).  It 
was  sometimes  also  employed  to  express  a  causative  sense  corre- 
lative to  an  intr.  sense  of  state  or  attribution  or  to  a  sense  of  exi- 
stence, e.   y.  ga-hratinjan,   wk.vb.  ti-ans.,  lo  burn,  hrhuian,  sti-.  vb. 
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intr.,  to  burn;  tdudjun  wk.vb.,  trans.,  to  kindle  (light),  ■tindan,  str. 
vl).  intr..  to  l)nrn,  glow  (cf.  MHG,  zinden);  hi-laihjan,  wk.  vb.,  trans., 
to  leave,  in  pass.,  to  be  lel't,  to  remain,  bi-leihan,  str.  vb.,  intr.,  to 
remain;  fra-wardjon,  wk.  vb.,  trans.,  to  bring  to  ruin,  to  corrupt ; 
fra-icairfxin  str.  vb..  intr..  to  go  to  ruin,  to  corrupt.  Moreover,  it 
was  employed  to  express  a  causal  sense  correlative  to  a  transitive 
sense  of  action  (or,  very  rarely,  of  state),  e.  g.  fra-atjan,  wk.  vb., 
trans.,  to  give  away  in  food,  fra-ifan  str.  vb.,  trans.,  to  eat  up, 
devour;  draibjan,  wk.  vb.,  trans.,  to  drive  to  trouble,  dreihan,  str. 
vb.,  trans.,  to  drive  out,  to  cast  out,  send  away;  drdc/ljan,  wk, 
vb.,  trans.,  to  give  to  drink,  drigJcan,  str.  vb.,  trans.,  to  drink; 
liannjan,  wk.  vb.,  trans.,  (to  cause  to  know),  to  make  known; 
Jmnna)!,  pret.-pres.,  trans.,  to  know;  laisjan,  wk.  vb.  trans.,  (to  cause 
to  know),  to  instruct,  Heisan,  pret.  lais,  str.  vb.,  trans.,  to  know. 
In  short,  we  find  that  the  formative  principle  mentioned  is  employed 
to  express  causative  sense  in  general.  However,  it  mostly  expresses 
a  causal  sense  correlative  to  an  intransitive  meaning  of  action.  The 
semological  contrast  mentioned  may  occasionally  he  expressed  by 
other  formative  principles.  Thus  ^-formation  is  sometimes  used  to 
expre.ss  an  intr.  sense  of  action  correlative  to  a  transitive  sense,  e.  g. 
usgutnan  (cf.  giiitan,  str.  vb.,  trans.,  to  pour),  galulnan  (cf.  ga- 
lulcftn  str.  vb.,  trans.,  to  shut,  close).  The  weak  verb  aljaii  implying 
'to  fatten',  trans,  (orig.  'to  cause  to  grow'),  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  causative  formation  correlative  to  alan,  str.  vb.,  intr.,  'to 
grow  up'.  The  former  has  the  same  ablaut  grade  as  the  pres. 
and  the  pa.  pple.  stem  of  the  latter.  In  Gothic  the  causative 
formation  on  the  pret.  sing,  stem  of  a  strong  verb,  was  certainly 
no  longer  a  living  formative  principle.  And  yet  we  do  not  meet 
with  Gothic  examples  where  one  and  the  same  verb  present  the 
semological  contrast  between  a  transitive  sense  and  a  correlative 
intransitive  meaning  of  action  or  of  perception. 

In  the  OE.  period  the  semological  contrast  mentioned  was  The  OE. 
to  a  fairly  great  extent  expressed  by  a  strong  intr.  verb  and  a  i'^'"*""- 
causative  wk.  verb  formed  on  the  pret.  sing,  stem  of  the  formei'. 
As  in  Gothic,  .so  in  OE.  this  principle  of  causative  formation  was 
not  altogether  restricted  to  cat.  C.  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
are  instances  where  the  causative  formation  is  correlative  to  an  intr. 
sense  of  state  or  attribution  (cf.  p.  286).  We  shall  also  find  that 
there  are  a  few  examples  where  it  is  correlative  to  an  intr.  sense 
of    existence.     Lastly,    there    are    also    OE.    instances    where    the 
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foniiative  principle  mentioned  is  employed  to  express  a  causative 
sense  correlative  to  a  strong  transitive  verb,  e.  g.  (ut)drcefan, 
trans.,  drive,  expel  (of.  drifan,  trans.,  drive,  pursue,  expel);  drcn- 
cnn  1)  trans.,  to  give  to  drink,  intoxicate,  submerge,  drown,  etc., 
2)  intr.,  to  sink,  drown,  (cf.  drincan,  trans,  &  abs.  to  drink); 
slwtan  trans.,  set  dogs  on,  hunt  (cf.  slUan,  trans.,  to  tear,  rend); 
snddan,  trans.,  to  cut  into  slices,  hew,  trim  (stone),  prune  (cf. 
snlpan,  trans.  *.l-  abs.,  to  cut  into  pieces,  hew,  cut  oif,  etc.). 

Thus  OE.,  too,  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  formative  principle 
under  consideration  embraces  causative  formation  of  any  semo- 
logical  kind.  Yet,  also  in  OE.,  the  vast  majority  of  the  examples 
illustrating  this  principle  refer  to  the  semological  contrast  between  a 
causative  verb  and  its  correlative  intransitive  sense  of  action.  This 
is  quite  natural,  since,  in  OTeut.,  intransitive  strong  verbs  mostly 
denote  action,  not  so  often  state  or  attribution,  whereas  the  latter 
type  of  sense  is  mostly  expressed  by  denominative  verbs.  As  examples: 

Intr.  str.   verbs : 


Gaus.  wk.  verbs: 

(ernan,  orig.  to  cause  to  run; 
to  ride  (fast),  ride  race. 

bcMan,  (orig.  to  cause  to  re- 
main, continue  or  to  cause  to  wait 
for,  to  cause  to  endure),  to  compel, 
urge  on,  af!lict. 

hlegan  (1)  trans.,  to  bend,  bow, 
turn,  etc.,  (2)  intr.,  of  a  point  of 
spear,  'to  bend'. 

*crencgean,  *crencean  ( <  *krany- 
jan,  */crank-Jan),  ME.  crengen,  cren- 
chen  (1)  trans.,  to  compress,  draw 
together,  (2)  intr.,  to  slirink,  to 
cower. 

dlefan,  trans.,  to  plunge,  im- 
merse. 

(U(e)rfan,  to  afflict,  molest, 
to  injure. 

drypan,  to  let  drop,  to  cause 
to  fall  in  drops,  to  moisten. 

'foeran  (-e-)  (<  *fdrjan),  to 
cause  to  go,  to  carry,  lead;  cf. 
OFris.  fera,  to  carry,  OHG.  fiioren, 
mod  G.  fiihren,  to  lead,  ON.  fora, 
(Sv.  fora),  to  lead,  bring.     In  OE. 


iernan,  to  run. 

bidan,  (1)  intr.,  to  remain, 
continue;  wait  for,  (2)  trans.,  to 
endure,  experience. 

biigan,  to  bow,  bend,  swerve. 


cringan,  crincan,  to  draw  one- 
self together  spasmodically,  to  con- 
tract or  shrink  together  into  a  bent 
or  crooked  position;  to  perish,   die. 

dufan,  to  dive,  sink,  be  drowned. 

dcorfan^    to   labour,    lo  be  in 


peril 


dreopan,  to  drop,  drip. 


faran,    intr.,     to     go,    march, 


travel. 


Pied,  caleg.  and  pied,  change  iu  Eng. 
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only  inti".,  'to  take  a  journey,  inarch, 
travel"  with  hardly  perceptible  dilTer- 
ence  in  meaning  from  fa  rem} 

d-ftlgan  (<  ^fluuyjan)  to  drive 
away,  to  put  to  High  I 

tu-tja;nan,  orig.,  "to  cause  the 
mouth  to  open',  to  utter,  pronounce. 

hJemman,  clash,  dash  (jaws 
together). 

hnTJegan,  to  cause  to  how,  bring 
low,  humiliate. 

a-hnran,  to  cause  to  fall  down, 
to  destroy. 

a-hinenan,  (orig.  to  cause  to 
make  shrill  sound),  to  vex,  tease, 
grieve. 

hwierfan    (1)    trans.,    to  turn. 


fleon^  fly,  move  quickly. 

td-(fii/an,  to  yawn,  to  open  (as 
the  mouth  does). 

hlimman,  resound,  clang,  roar 
(of  sea),  make  a  sound. 

Jimgcni,  to  bend,  bow  down, 
sink  down. 

hrcosan,  fall,  collapse,  perish, 
rush. 

hw'inan,  make  shrill  sound, 
whizz. 

hweorfan,    (1)    intr.,    to  turn. 


change,  convert  (to  religion),  over-       return;  depart;  wander,  go;  change; 


turn,  destroy,  (2)  intr.,  turn,  revolve, 
wander,  go.  move,  change. 

liedan,  (orig.,  to  cause  to  go), 
to  lead,  carry,  convey,  put,  pro- 
duce, etc. 

Itetan,    once,  to  bend,  incline. 

raran,  to  raise,  establish,  per- 
form, etc. 

Sfegan,  to  cause  to  sink  or  set 
(of  the  sun),  to  lay  low,  destroy. 

scremman,  to  make  to  stumble. 

screncan,  to  put  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of,  to  trip  up,  to 
injure  morally. 

sencan,  to  sink  (trans.),  to 
immerse. 

sendan,  to  cause  to  go,  to  send. 

sengan,  to  singe,  scorch  (orig. 
to  cause  to  sing). 

sliepan,  to  slip,  put  (something 
on  or  off) ;  cf.  Mod.  Germ,  sleifen. 

sprcedan,  to  spread  (trans.). 


vary,  (2)  trans.,  to  turn,  direct,  con- 
vert (to  religion). 

lipan,  to  go  (generally  by 
sea),  sail. 

liitan^  to  bow,  bend,  fall,  etc. 
(intr.). 

r'lsan?  rise.  cf.  cirisan. 

s'tga)i,  to  fall,  descend,  etc. 

scrimman,  to  shrink,  draw  up, 
contract. 

scrincciH,  to  contract,  shrink ; 
to  shrivel. 

sincan,  to  sink  (intr.),  etc. 

*stj)an  <  *sinf)an,  to  go,  travel. 
singan,   to  sing. 

sliqjnn,  to  glide,  move  smoothly. 

*spr'idan,  to  spread  (intr.);  cf. 
MHG.  spnten,  to  spread  (intr.;. 


*  This  supports    tlie  etymoIoi,'y  of  NED.  where  liie  OE.  verb  i.s  described 
as  a  formation  on  OT.  *ford,  sb. 
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uprengan,  (1)  trans.,  (to  cause 
to  spring)  to  scatter,  to  sprinkle, 
etc.,  (2)  intr.,  to  burst,  break. 

stencan,  to  scatter. 


stepan,  (<  *)^tdpjan),  to  cause 
to  take  a  step,  to  initiate. 

hesivemman,  to  make  to  swim. 

stvetican,  to  afflict,  torment, 
mortify  (flesh) ;  bring  (jailer)  into 
trouble  (by  escaping). 

Ci-putan,  to  sound  or  blow 
(horn). 

tucpgan,  to  afllict,  frustrate, 
deceive. 

wendan,  (1)  trans.,  lo  turn, 
convert,  change,  bring  about,  (2) 
intr.,   to  turn,   go;  also  refl. 


springan,  leap,  buist  forth, 
spring  back. 

stincan,  to  whirl  up  (of  dust), 
to  spring,  leap;  to  emit  odour  (good 
or  bad). 

stceppan,  to  step,  go,  proceed. 

swimman,  to  swim,  float. 
sivincan,  to  labour,  be  in  pain 
or  distress;  not  thrive  (of  crops). 

Jieotan,  piitan,  to  liowl,  re- 
sound. 

wigan,  lo  fight. 

windan,  (1)  intr.,  to  turn, 
move,  (2)  trans.,  to  wind,  twist, 
weave. 


There  is  also  another  formative  principle  expressing  the  semo- 
logical  contrast  between  a  causative  sense  and  a  correlative  intr. 
sense  of  action.  This  principle,  which  expresses  also  other  senses, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  intr.  sense  of  action  is  expressed  by 
a  strong  verb,  and  the  correlative  trans,  sense,  by  a  weak 
ja-verb  seemingly  or  actually  formed  on  the  pa.  pple  stem  of 
the  strong  verb,  but  in  some  instances  probably  on  nouns.  As 
examples: 


Causal  weak  verbs: 

dnjppan  (<  ^drupjan)  trans., 
lo  let  (a  liquid)  fall  in  drops;  to 
let  fall  (drops,  rarely  other  objects).^ 

bjjrsfan,  late  North.  (  <  *bu)-- 
stjau),  to  roar  (<  to  cause  to  re- 
.sound) 

drijncan  (<  *drunkjan  perh. 
formed  on  *6runki  =  OE.  drgnc 
sb.  drink(ing) ).  to  give  to  drink. 


Intr.  strong  verbs: 

dreopan,  intr.,  to  fall  in  drops. 


herstan,  intr.,  to  burst,  break, 
resound,  etc. 

drincan,  (1)  trans.,  to  swal- 
low down,  to  quaff,  (2)  absol.  or 
intr.,  to  swallow  down  or  imbibe 
(a  liquid). 


'  (if.    ilr'u'jynn.    -y-    { <.  ffraupjnn.   causal   formation  on  the  pret.  stem  of 
dreopan).  trail.-.,  to  let  drop,  inoi.sten. 
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ferian  {'z  *farjan;  accord,  lo  faran,  intr.,   to  go,   travel; 

NED.  from  *faroin  =  OE.  fisr,  sb. 
voyage;  etc.  (1)  trans.,  to  carry, 
convey,  transport,  to  ferry,  (2)  intr., 
to  go,  pass  (to  convey  oneself). 

fellan   (<  *fctlljan;  cL  *f'alli  =  fallan,  intr.,   to   fall; 

OE.  fiell,  fell,  sb."  fall),  to  cause 
to  fall; 

Hyajan  (<  '"Jilayjan;    cf.    OE.  f^on    (<  *J)leuhan),    intr.,    to 

filige,    sb.    flying,  flight),  trans.,  to       run  away  (from  or  as  from  danger), 
put  to  flight;  to  take  to  flight; 

willan   (<  *waUjan),  trans.,  to  ireallan,  intr.,  to  boil,  be  hot, 

boil,  fig.  to  torment.  to    flow;  tip  tv.  to  rise  (of  rivers), 

be  agitated  (ol  fire,  storm,  sea). 

The  .semological  contrast  in  question  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  related  verbal  stems  showing  an  ablaut  grade  other  than  those 
mentioned  above.  Thus,  for  instance,  c/edivcelan  trans.,  'to  lead 
astray'  implies  the  ablaut  grade  of  the  pa.  tense  plur.  of  divelan, 
str.  vb.,  intr.,  'to  err,  go  astray.'  The  example  is  uncertain,  since 
in  the  instance  where  it  occurs  gedwellan  may  be  meant.  How- 
ever, the  same  formative  principle  is  met  with  in  sicc'elan,  trans., 
'to  burn'  as  compared  with  sivelan,  str.  vb.,  intr.,  'to  burn,  to  be 
burnt  up'. 

The  formative  principle  characteristic  of  cat.  B.  and  denoting 
the  contrast,  between  a  causative  sense  and  a  correlative  intr. 
sense  of  state  or  attribution  is  instanced  in  the  present  category. 
For  here  also,  though  rarely,  we  may  come  across  a  trans,  weak 
j«-verlj  and  an  intr.  weak  o-verb  as  representatives  of  the  con- 
trast; but  the  stem  need  not  be  of  denominative  nature.  As 
examples:  cnyssan  (<  *kniiss-jan,  a  verbal  stem),  trans.,  beat 
against,  dash  against,  toss,  defeat,  crush,  trouble,  cnossian,  [<*Jcnoss- 
djau,  prob.  a  verbal  stem  and  not  formed  on  the  sb.  gecnoss  as 
is  maintained  by  Schuldt^),  intr.,  to  dash,  strike;  a-cweccan  {<*hvak- 
jnn  a  verbal  stem),  trans.  tV  intr.,  to  shake,  d-civacian  (<  *kivak- 
djan,  a  verbal  stem)  intr.,  to  quake,  tremble;  cvielman  {<*kwahn- 
jan,  <*kicah)ia-,  sb.  =  OE.  a^-e«/m,  m.  killing,  death,  pain,  torment), 
trans.,  to  kill,  torment,  oppress,  civiebnian  (either  a  secondary 
formation  on  cwielman  and  then  affording  an  interesting  OE.  ex- 
ample of  the  fertility  of  the  formative  principle  here  considered, 
or  else  a  transformation  of  an  earlier  *civeahnian),  intr.  to  suffer 
(torment). 

*  Cf.  ScHULDT,  op.  cit.  p.  88. 
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Thus  we  find  that  the  semological  contrast  between  a  causal 
sense  and  a  correlative  intr.  sense  of  action  (examples  regarding 
an  intr.  sense  of  perception  are  rare,  e.  g.  civielmian)  was  in  OE. 
often  expressed  by  different  verbs,  etymologically  related  but  differing 
in  point  of  formative  principle.  .  We  have  also  seen  that  OE.  causal 
verbs  present  several  principles  of  causative  formation.  But  only 
one  of  these  is  sufficiently  instanced  to  make  the  examples  stand 
out  as  constituting  a  grammatical  category.  We  mean  the  formation 
of  a  causal  verb  on  the  preterite  sing,  stem  of  a  strong  verb  of 
intr.  import.  But  this  morphological  law  was  no  longer  fertile 
in  the  OE.  period.  In  other  words,  the  0.  Teutonic  principle  of 
expressing  the  semological  contrast  between  a  causal  sense  and  a  cor- 
relative intr.  sense  of  action  by  different  morphems  or  formative 
laws  did  not  exist  in  the  OE.  period  in  the  case  of  verbal  new 
formations.  The  non-existence  of  the  principle  in  OE.  times  must 
make  us  expect  to  meet  with  several  cases  where  the  same  OE. 
verb  presents  the  semological  contrast  under  consideration.  For  in 
OE.  as  well  as  in  O.Teut.  times  there  might  undoubtedly  arise  a 
need  for  such  verbal  new  formations  as  express  on  the  one  hand 
an  intr.  sense  of  action  correlative  to  an  already  existing  transitive 
(causal)  verb  and  on  the  other  hand  a  trans,  (causal  sense)  cor- 
relative to  an  already  existing  trans,  verb  of  action.  But  the  easie.st 
way  of  satisfying  this  need  in  the  OE.  period  was  to  let  the  prim- 
ary trans,  or  the  primary  intr.  verb  adopt  the  correlative  intr. 
or  trans,  meanings. 

As  examples  of  the  case  where  a  primary  transitive  verb  has 
adopted  a  correlative  intr.  sense  of  action  may  be  adduced  the 
following  verbs  (in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  where  the 
intr.  sense  oscillates  towards  a  passive  aspect,  i.  e.  (rOhhlican, 
d-civeccan,  dtvellan,  gedrlfan,  scufan,  seon,  (td-)strc(jdan): 

ferian,    (1)    trans.,    to    carry,  wegan,  (1)  trans.,  (perhaps  the 

convey,    lead,    bring,    (2)   intr.,    to  primary  sense):  to  move  carry,  bring, 

betake  oneself  to,  go,  depart;  etc.,  (2)  intr.  to  move. 

a-fierran,    (1)    trans.,    to   re-  icecgan,    (1)    trans.,   to  move, 

move,  take  away,  deprive,  (2)  intr.,  shake,  (2)  intr.,  to  move, 
to  remove,  depart;  sti/rian,   (1)  trans.,   (perh.  the 

ofer-iveorpan.     (1)     trans.,    to  primary  sense):    to  put   in  motion, 

overthrow,  throw  down,  to  sprinlile,  (2)  intr.   to  come,  to  be,  in  motion. 
(2)  intr.,  to  fall  down ; 

As  examples  of  the  case  where  a  primary  intr.  verb  of  action  (or 
perception)  has  adopted  a  correlative  trans,  sense  may  be  adduced: 
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d-hmgan,    (1)    intr.,    to   sink,  scacaii,     (1)     intr.,    to    shake, 

fall,     (2)     trans.,     to    bend    down,  move  quickly,  llee,  depart,  (2)  trans., 

humble;  to  shake; 

prdwian,    (1)    trans,    or   intr.  scyndan,    (1)    intr.,    to  hurry, 

(=  absol.),  to  suffer  (what  is  pain-  hasten,     (2)     trans.,     to    cause    to 

ful),    to    feel    pain,    (2)    trans.,  to  hasten, 
crucify ; 

Thus,  also  in  point  of  the  present  category  of  semological  con- 
trast, there  was  in  OE.  an  incipient  tendency  to  let  it  be  expressed 
by  the  same  verb.  The  OTeut.  principle  of  expressing  it  by  dif- 
ferent verbs  by  means  of  particular  causative  formalions  did  certainly 
not  exist  as  late  as  primitive  English  times.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  phenomenon  was  scarcely  an  outcome  of  those 
factors  which  in  OE.  or  proethnic  English  times  have  made  a  prim- 
ary trans,  verb  adopt  a  correlative  intr.  sense  of  state  or  attribu- 
tion or  vice  versa..  Instead  the  increasing  frequency  of  this  OE. 
procedure  was  no  doubt  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  formative 
principles  mentioned. 

Therefore,  as  one  of  the  factors  bringing  about  the  adoption 
of  a  secondary  intr.  sense  af  action  (or  perception)  should  be 
considered  the  very  non-existence  of  a  fertile  formative  principle 
expressing  in  English  the  semological  contrast  in  question.  The 
easiest  way  of  meeting  the  need  of  verbal  new  formations  with 
meanings  here  concerned  was  to  let  the  new^  sense  be  represented 
by  the  same  verb  as  offered  the  correlative  trans,  or  intr.  sense. 
This  act  of  new^  formation  must  be  more  or  less  conscious.  It  is 
precarious  to  indicate  when  we  are  concerned  Avith  unmistakable 
examples  of  this  kind.  But  examples  in  point  are  evidently  such 
cases  where  the  adoption  of  the  new  sense  in  OE.  literature  has 
been  suggested  by  the  influence  of  a  foreign  original. 

In  other  cases  the  adoption  of  a  correlative  trans,  or  intr. 
sense  is  an  unconscious  procedure.  Such  is  the  case  when  we  are 
concerned  with  a  secondary  sense  due  to  associative  influence 
from  a  partly  synonymous  verb.  An  example  is  offered  by  the 
verbal  group  ivegan,  ivecgan,  styrian;  the  inducing  morphem  is  here 
that  verb  which  was  the  first  to  develop  the  secondary  correlative 
sense.  An  unconscious  procedure  is  also  the  adoption  of  a  second- 
ary sense  due  to  the  inflectional  identity  between  the  passive  form 

'  Also  such  verbs  as  brecan,  heferan.  befeolan,  syneocan,  racan  show 
both  a  trans,  and  an  intr.  meaning,  but  these  senses  are  not  correlative;  we 
are  therefore  not  concerned  with  them  here. 
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and  perfect  tenses  of  many  intr.  verbs,  both  categories  of  forms 
employing  the  anxiharies  hcon,  ivesan,  weorpan. 

The  active  conjugation  with  heon,  wesan,  ueorpdn  was  no 
doubt  in  OE.  as  well  as  in  OHG.  chiefly  confined  to  cases  where 
the  intransitive  meaning  when  denoting  elementary  motion  was 
perfective.  As  examples  hugan,  intr.,  bow  down,  bend,  turn:  Chron. 
Sax.  1013  J)3et  eall  f)8et  folc  him  to  gebogen  wses.  (i-dreoson,  intr., 
to  fall,  c.  g.  Exon.  95  a  Ne  bij)  miu  lilisa  adroren.  af'eallan,  intr.,  to 
fall  down,  tumble  down,  decline  e.  g.  Hml.  A.  192,  320  (B.-T.  Supplem.) 
Se  hreofla  weard  nyder  afeallen.  Past.  7,  16  (B.-T.  Suppl.)  Sio  lar  ilfeal- 
len  waes.  d-fleon  intr.,  flee,  e.  g.  Gr.  D.  254,  2  (B.-T.  Suppl.)  Se 
messepreost  andswarode  fjset  he  wsere  on  niht  onweg  aflogen  =  hunc 
presbyter  fugisse  respondit.  lireosan,  intr.  to  fall  (down),  go  to  ruin. 
e.  g.  Ruin  3.  Hrofas  sind  gelu-orene.  Oros.  2,  4  (B.-T.)  Se  [Babylon] 
bns  gehroren  eom  and  aweg  gewiten.  aliltan,  inti".  bend,  e.  g.  Hml. 
S.  1,  55  (B.-T.  Supplem.),  Hi  ealle  alolene  beod  to  {i5re  eordan  weard. 
drisan,  intr.,  to  arise,  stand  up.,  e.  g.  Hml.  Tli.  i.  222,  9  (B.-T. 
Supplem.)  He  gesvvutelode  fiiet  he  arisen  waes.  hesincan,  intr..  to  sink, 
e.  g.  Oros.  2,  (i  (B.-T.  Supplem.)  Hwonne  hie  on  |)a.  eorjian  besunceue 
wurden.  d-slulan,  intr.,  to  slide,  slip  away,  e  g.  Ps.  Th.  93,  17 
(B.-T.)  J)aet  min  fot  osliden  wSre. 

It  is  evident  that  the  inflectional  identity  between  these  and 
similar  intr.  vei'bs  and  the  pa.ssive  form  of  correlative  transitive 
verbs  could  easily  lead  to  a  misinterpretation  of  the  passive  or  the 
intr.  form.  Thus  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  compiled  by 
Bosworth-Toller  we  find  the  intrans.  verbs  gesivigian,  to  be  or  be- 
come silent  (or  To  pass  over  in  silence'),  d-fleon  'to  flie  away',  also 
described  as  transitive  verbs,  i.  e.  'to  silence',  'to  drive  away,  to  put 
to  flight'.  But  as  long  as  the  existence  of  the  trans,  sense  is  based 
only  on  perfect  foi'ms  such  as,  Jud.  6,  14.  HI  dfiogene  wceron;  Exon. 
58  a  Fugol  hip  gesiv'igod,  and  not  on  simple  foi  nis,  this  existence 
should  not  be  acknowledged.  Yet  such  and  similar  forms  could 
easily  be  apprehended  as  passival  in  the  OE.  period  and  thus 
give  rise  to  a  secondary  trans,  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
passive  form  of  a  trans,  verb  could  easily  be  interpreted  as  intr., 
all  the  more  because  this  form  in  itself  generally  oscillated  to- 
wards an  intr.  sense,  at  least  if  the  trans,  meaning  had  a  causa- 
tive aspect. 

The  inflectional  factor  mentioned  may  be  employed  to  account 
for  nearly  all  the  cases  of  a  secondary  intr.  or  passive  sense  ad- 
duced   above.     As    a    contributing    cause  may   also  be  considered 
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the  OE.  construilion  consisting  of  a  verb  of  perception  such  as 
hyran,  seon  +  an  infinitive  in  the  active  form  oscillating  between 
a  passive  and  an  intr.  sense,  c.  g.  Rood,  9,  })uhte  me  Saet  ic  gesawe 
treow  on  lyft  Icvdan. 

The  inflectional  interpretation  is  ^carcely  applicable  in  the  case 
of  such  a  verb  as  hlaivan  which  in  the  active  form  may  be  predic- 
ated of  a  musical  instrument  and  thus  get  the  secondary  intr. 
sense  'to  sound'.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  this  sense  may 
be  interpreteti  as  conditioning  either  a  'praedicatio  object i'  or  a 
'prasdicatio  instrumenti',  which  involves  that  in  OE.,  when  the  verb 
is  predicated  of  persons,  the  musical  instrument  may  represent  a 
direct  object  or  an  instrumental  adjunct  (cf.  p.  134).  But  an  ori- 
ginal instrumental  adjunct  may  cjuite  naturally  be  turned  into  the 
grammatical  subject  of  a  converted  sentence  and  be  predicated  of 
liie  same  verb  in  the  active  form  as  it  qualified  in  the  correspond- 
ing non-convertetl  sentence.  For  an  instrumental  adjunct  involves 
in  fact  that  the  activity  implied  in  the  predicate-verb  is  exercised 
by  the  granmiatical  subject  as  the  ultimate  agency  and  by  the  in- 
strumental adjunct  as  the  proximate  agency.  But  if  so,  it  is  only 
natural  that  also  the  proximate  agency  shoukl  occasionally  be 
employed  as  the  grammatical  subject  predicated  by  the  same  verb 
in  the  active  form,  e.  g.  *He  bisewd  mid  5fere  bj^man  >  seo  byme 
blaew^. 

As  a  factor  important  for  the  origination  of  a  correlative  intr. 
sense  of  action  in  a  primary  trans,  verb  should  be  reckoned  the 
reflexive  form  of  the  verb.  We  have  already  discussed  the  oper- 
ation of  this  factor  in  this  respect ;  for  such  cases  belong  to  cat. 
A.  We  have  there  pointed  out  that,  when  the  origination  of  the 
secondary  intr.  sense  may  be  ascribed  to  the  reflexive  factor,  the 
intr.  sense  oscillates  towards  a  reflexive  sense,  no  matter  whether 
or  not  an  oscillating  passive  sense  is  also  salient.  But  here  we 
would  accentuate  that  in  those  cases  of  a  secondary  intr.  sense  of 
action  where  we  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  reflexive  mode 
of  origin,  also  the  inflectional  factor  may  ecfually  well  have  oper- 
ated the  change  of  construction,  e.g.  Megan,  ageotan,  hrcedan,  on- 
hieldan,  prCnvan  (we  assume  the  trans,  sense  to  be  the  primary  one), 
fwCenian,  sceadtin,  also  gaderian  and  samnian,  nay  probably  even 
openian  and  lucan.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  cat.  A.  and  cat.  C.  There- 
fore we  readily  admit  that  the  intr.  sense  of  several  of  the  OE.  verbs 
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mentioned  in  the  case  of  eat.  G.  may  oscillate  towards  a  reflexive 
aspect.  Such  is  certainly  or  probably  the  case  with  seon,  to  strain, 
filter,  (to) sir e (J dan,  to  scatter,  a-fierran,  to  remove,  oferweorpan, 
to  overthrow,  ivecc/an,  {wegan  and  styrinn),  to  move,  perh.  also 
with  ferian,  to  convey,  bring;  intr.,  to  betake  oneself,  depart.  But, 
it  so,  we  must  also  admit  that  the  secondary  intr.  sense  may  here 
have  originated  in  a  reflexive  way. 
The  ME.  In    the    ME.    period   the  .same  factors  continued  to  operate 

period.  ^y}^j(.j^  i,^  tlje  OE.  period  (or  even  earlier)  gave  rise  to  a  secon- 
dary intr.  sense  of  action.  It  should  especially  be  noticed  that  in 
the  present  category  of  verbs  the  inflectional  factor  was  of  para- 
mount importance  also  in  the  ME.  epoch.  For  the  use  of  the 
passive  auxiliary  when  conjugating  intrans.  verbs  of  motion  was  in 
ME.  not  narrowed  down  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  case  of  other 
intransitives.  Still  in  modern  English  there  are  instances  of  this 
use,  and  as  late  as  the  18  th  century  there  were  many  intransitives 
of  motion  conjugated  with  to  he  which  are  now  conjugated  only 
with  to  have.  As  examples:  1722  De  Foe,  Plague  Year  32.  The 
Churches  where  they  tvere  fled  away.  Ihid.  326  They  were  fallen  into 
the  Pit.  Ibid.  251  The  Parrot  ivas  fluttered  away.  Ibid.  297  when  the 
first  ivere  jtairped  on  shore.  Ibid.  52  He  was  now  landed,  and  safe  on 
Shore.  1778  Frances  Burney,  Evelina  II  40  Madame  Duval,  who  was 
just  risen.  The  inflectional  factor  accounts  not  only  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  secondary  intr.  sense  of  motion,  but  for  the  adoption  of 
a  secondary  trans,  sense  correlative  to  an  intr.  sense  of  motion. 
As  examples:  hesinlie(n)  (<  OE.  hesincan,  intr.)  (1)  intr.,  to  sink, 
fall  down,  c  893,  (i2)  trans.,  to  submerge  =  hesenche(n),  c  1200; 
hu(w)e(n)  (<  OE.  hiigan,  intr.)  (1)  intr.,  to  assume  a  bent  shape'. 
a  1000—,  (2)  trans.,  to  cause  to  bend,  a  1800—  =  beijcfn);  lig]ite(n) 
(<  OE.  Witan)  (I)  intr.,  to  descend  from  a  horse  or  vehicle,  to 
dismount,  c  800—,  (2)  trans.,  to  light  down,  to  cause  to  descend, 
to  help  to  dismount,  ohs  ,  a  1300-   c  1420. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  category  it  is  unnecessary  to  try 
and  follow  the  origination  of  a  strong  category  of  verbs  denoting 
the  semological  contrast  between  a  causal  sense  and  a  correlative 
intr.  sense  of  action  (or  perception).  For  the  origination  of  such 
a  category  is  by  no  means  independent  of  the  existence  or  ori- 
gination of  that  category  of  verbs  which  presents  the  semological 
contrast  between  a  trans,  sense  and  a  correlative  intr.  sense  of 
state  or  attribution.  The  chief  point  is  not  the  predicationnl  aspect 
of  the  secondary  intr.  meaning,  i.  e.  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
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inlr.  sense  denotes  action  or  perception,  or  else  state  or  attribution 
or  else  existence  or  relation.  The  chief  point  is  that  a  causal  sense 
and  its  correlative  intr.  meaning  is  expressed  by  the  same  verb. 
The  category  ot  verbs  with  a  secondary  and  correlative  intr.  sense 
denoting  state  or  attribution  is  more  numerous  by  far  than  the  one 
where  the  secondary  intr.  sense  denotes  action  or  perception  or 
else  existence  or  relation.  But  if  the  former  category  has  grown 
large  enough  to  induce  the  origination  of  a  correlative  intr.  sense 
of  state  or  attribution  in  a  trans,  verb  with  a  causal  aspect,  it  is 
also  capable  of  inducing  the  origination  of  an  intr.  sense  of  action 
or  perception  or  else  of  existence  or  relation  in  a  verb  whose  prim- 
ary trans,  sense  has  a  causal  aspect  but  whose  correlative  intr.  sense 
involves  a  sense  ot  action  or  perception  or  else  of  existence  or  rela- 
tion. Hence  it  follows  that  the  semological  law  we  have  established  in 
point  of  cat.  B  is  true  of  cats.  C  and  D  as  well  and  that  in  either 
case  the  date  of  this  law  must  be  the  same.  It  also  follows  that 
all  trans,  verbs  which  in  OE.  or  ME.  adopted  a  correlative  intr. 
sense  of  action  or  perception  or  else  of  existence  (or  relation)  rein- 
forced the  inducing  power  of  the  category  which  in  ME.  presented 
the  semological  contrast  between  a  causal  sense  and  a  correlative 
intr.  meaning  of  state  or  attribution.  Therefore  a  wider  range 
must  be  given  to  the  semological  law  preliminarily  established  in 
the  case  of  cat.  B.  The  law  must  be  formulated  so  as  to  involve  that 
any  English  trans,  verb  with  a  causal  aspect  may,  if 
need  be,  since  about  the  15  th  c.  also  be  used  in  the 
correlative  intr,  sense  (irrespectively  of  the  import  of  the 
latter)  without  implying  a  conspicuous  deviation  from 
the  linguistic  usage  of  the  age. 

Thus,  in  respect  of  the  present  category  it  is  unnecessary  to 
pay  any  particular  attention  to  such  French  loan-words  as  already 
in  their  native  language  present  the  semological  contrast  between 
a  causal  sense  and  a  correlative  intr.  meaning  of  action  or  per- 
ception. For,  though  there  certainly  are  such  instances,  e.  g. 
chvallefn)  (<  OF.  devaller,  trans,  k  intr.)  implying  'to  sink,  fair 
and  'to  cause  to  sink'  (=  lower),  yet  their  number  was  not  great 
and  their  absence  would  not  have  prevented  the  origination  of  the 
causative  law.  It  is  also  unnecessary  to  state  a  number  of  verbs 
which  in  ME.  have  adopted  a  secondary  intr.  sense  of  action  (or 
perception)  that  does  not  oscillate  towards  a  passive  aspect,  e.  g. 
dlve(n)    (<   OE.    dgfan,    trans.)    (I)    trans.,    to   dip,  submerge,  or 
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plunge  (a  thing)  in(to)  a  liquid,  OE.  —  (^j  intr.,  to  descend  or 
plunge  into  a  liquid,  1:2  th  c.  — ;  dr(^ve(n)  (<  OE.  drcefan,  trans.) 
(1)  trans.,  to  drive  away  or  apart,  OE.  — 1573,  (2)  intr.,  to  move, 
proceed,  a  1300  —  c  [4:00;  fleme(n)  (<  Angl.-Kent.  fleman,  WSax. 
flieman,  trans.)  (1)  trans.,  to  cause  to  fly,  a  1000  —  (2)  intr.,  to 
fly,  c  1300 — .  For  the  interpretation  of  tiieir  origin  is  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  examples  quoted  in  our  material.  Let  us 
therefore  turn  to  tlie  latter. 

The  inflectional  interpretation  may  be  used  in  point  of  the 
secondary  intr.  sense  of  dap  (of  a  door  or  a  window,  c  1400),  heave 
(of  a  head,  c  1315),  let  (of  blood,  c  1330),  lift  (involving  passive 
motion  though  predicated  of  persons,  a  1400 — 50),  overthrow  (of 
persons,  14  th  c),  piteh  (of  a  person,  1297),  roch  (of  a  person, 
1398)  and  even  bleed  (predicated  of  blood,  c  1305).  It  is  evident 
however,  that  in  these  cases  individual  associative  influence  may 
sometimes  have  been  the  actual  operating  cause.  This  is  for 
instance  probably  the  case  with  clap  (of  a  door)  and  lift^  since 
their  semological  relatives  cJose  and  heave  had  earlier  adopted 
a  correlative  intr.  sense.  Likewise  the  intr.  sense  of  overthrow 
may  be  due  to  influence  from  OE.  oferweorpan,  used  in  both  a 
trans,  and  a  correlative  intr.  sense.  We  may  even  suppose  that 
a  foreign  original  has  suggested  the  rare  intr.  construction  of  let 
(predicated  of  blood;  one  record),  viz.  c  1300  Rob.  Brunne,  Chron., 
{)e  blode  was  boJ)e  warme  and  fresh  |)at  of  J)e  schankes  lete;  cf.  AF. 
le  saunk  piir  veirs  issist.  But  also  another  explanation  is  possible. 
When  bleed  is  predicated  of  'blood',  we  are  concerned  with  a  con- 
version of  the  trans,  construction  'to  bleed  blood',  /.  e.  an  original 
intr.  verb  qualified  by  a  cognate  object.  The  date  of  these  two 
constructions  is  about  the  same,  and  the  converted  construction 
need  not  presuppose  the  previous  existence  of  the  trans,  one.  For 
the  former  construction  may  easily  have  originated  from  such 
a  sentence  as  c  1300  K.  Alls.  5845  His  wounds  bledden.  Here  the 
sense  of  the  verb  oscillates  so  as  to  imply  'to  run,  flow  with 
blood'.  If  so,  the  grammatical  subject  appears,  logically  speaking, 
as  a  local  adjunct  and  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  claims  of 
a  logical,  *.  e.  non-converted,  predication,  if  the  speaker  forms  the 
correlative  sentence  'the  blood  bled  from  his  wounds'.  A  reflexive 
explanation  is  used  by  NED.  in  the  case  of  lift.  This  origin  is 
possible    since   the  verb  is  often  predicated  of  subjects  capable  ot 
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retlexivily.  But  the  intleciional  or  causative  exphuiatiitu  is  equally 
possilDle  or  even  preferable,  since  we  are  concerned  with  passive 
motion,  e.  ;/.  1526  so  that  his  body  lyfted  above  his  bedde  foure  fote 
or  more.  Also  in  the  case  of  heave  predicated  of  a  head  or  a  neck, 
a  leflexive  interpretation  is  possible,  since  these  subjects  are  cap- 
able of  the  reflexivity  conditioned  by  the  verb. 

Touching  the  other  ME.  instances  in  our  material  it  is  impos- 
sible to  apply  the  inflectional  mode  of  interpretation.  Only  in  the 
case  of  2)ine  (and  pain)  we  should  perhaps  admit  that  the  inlr. 
construction  may  have  started  from  the  passive  form,  i.  e.  this  form 
was  mistaken  for  an  intr.  form.  But,  as  the  sb.  pine  occurs  as 
early  as  1137  (OE.  Chronicle),  it  is  preferable  to  explain  this  use 
as  a  denominative  new  formation.  Also  the  inlr.  sense  of  the 
allied  vei-b  pain  of  OF.  provenance,  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
way  (cf.  2}ain  sb.  1297),  or  else  it  is  due  to  influence  from  ^9«we. 
The  secondary  sense  of  lere,  i.  e.  'to  acquire  knowledge  of  (some- 
thing)', implies  generally  a  trans,  meaning,  i.  e.  'to  come  into 
knowledge  of,  which  oscillates  towards  a  passive  sense  in  our 
quotations,  /.  e.  to  be  informed,  taught,  e.  g.  c.  1220  Bestianj, 
And  jingid  him  6us  6is  wilde  der  So  je  hauen  nu  lered  her.  This 
secondary  trans,  sense  has  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  reflexive 
way  from  the  primary  trans,  sense  'to  teach,  to  impart  knowledge', 
which  involves  that  at  least  originally  also  a  reflexive  sense  was 
salient  which  assumed  the  import  'to  acquire  knowledge  of.  The 
reverse  development  is  presented  by  learn  primarily  implying  'to 
acquire  knowledge  of,  but  subsequently  adopting  the  sense  'to 
impart  knowledge  to  (somebody),  to  inform'.  Also  the  secondary 
sense  of  let  implying  ^to  be  checked,  to  desist,  refrain,  to  omit  to 
do  something'  may  imply  a  trans,  sense,  e.  g.  c  1380  Wyclif,  Here 
may  we  see  openliche  hou  crist  lettede  not  for  loue  of  petre  to  reproue 
hym  sharpliche,  but  also  an  intr.  function,  c.  g.  c  1400  Erl  of  To- 
loiise  XX.  They  lettyd  no|3yi-  for  wynd  nor  wedur.  But  forthe  J)ey  went 
both  togedur,  Wythoule  any  stryfe.  In  these  examples  the  verb  let  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  converted  use  of  let,  trans.,  'to  hinder' 
and  was  in  ME.  no  doubt  identified  with  the  latter  verb  (owing  to 
phonological  and  semological  proximity).  This  apparently  converted 
use  of  the  verb  let  'to  hinder'  (OE.  lettan),  would  be  difticult 
to  explain  if  w^e  were  really  concerned  with  the  verb  in  question. 
But  we  have  instead  to  do  with  tlie  verb  let  (<  OE.  h'etan  to 
leave  I  which  in  ME.  had  also  weak  inflection  (pret.  lef(t)id)  and, 
besides,  the  sense  'to  omit  or  forbear  (to  do  something)'  (cf.  NED. 
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s.  V.  let^  I  2  b).  The  intr.  function  of  row,  predicated  of  a  'boat' 
(c  1375)  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  converted  use  of  the 
trans,  sense  'to  propel  (a  boat)  by  means  of  oars'  (c  1340).  But 
the  former  function  is  in  reahty  an  extension  of  the  original  intr. 
sense  predicated  of  persons,  vu\  'to  use  oars  for  the  purpose  of 
propelling  a  boat'.  This  extension  is  quite  natural,  since  in  the 
notion  of  a  boat  the  persons  on  board  are  often  included. 
The  NE.  In  the  NE.  period  the  inflectional  factor  continued  to  oper- 

■^^"^  ■  ate,  though  with  ever  decreasing  force,  since  the  scope  of  the  intr. 
conjugation  with  to  he  was  more  and  more  narrowed  down.  But 
this  factor  is  now  on  the  whole  superfluous  as  a  means  of  ex- 
planation. For  whenever  the  primary  trans,  sense  may  be  appre- 
hended as  causative,  the  origin  of  a  correlative  intr.  sense  denoting 
action  (or  perception)  should  unhesitatingly  be  ascribed  to  the 
causative  law. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  a  causative  aspect  is  mostly 
presented  by  verbs  whose  correlative  intr.  sense  implies  passive 
motion.  In  our  material  this  is  the  case  with  hreaJc  away  (of 
snow),  cJaj)  (of  a  door,  window),  drain  (of  a  liquid)  draic  (of 
water),  drive  (of  a  vehicle),  exhaust  (of  steam),  filter,  filtrate, 
percolate,  hoist,  lift,  pay  out  or  off  (of  a  ship  =  to  move  away), 
p)eel  off  (of  skin  or  bark),  reflect  (of  beams  or  rays  of  light),  sift, 
hreuli  (of  clouds),  disperse,  dissipate,  drive  (of  clouds),  concen- 
trate, concenter,  focus,  lodge  (of  an  object  in  motion  or  of  corn),  hi 
point  of  all  these  instances  we  need  not  seek  for  any  other  explanation 
of  the  intr.  sense  than  the  operation  of  the  causative  law.  In  NED. 
the  intr.  function  of  several  of  these  verbs  is  described  as  intr. 
for  refl.',  an  indication  meant  to  suggest  a  reflexive  origin.  Such 
is  the  case  with  hreah  away  (of  snow),  draw  (of  water),  hreah 
(of  clouds)  dissipate  (of  shelves  of  sand)  concentre  and  concentrate 
('intr.  or  absol.  usually  for  refl.^),  focus.  To  begin  with,  it  should 
be  noticed  that  NED.  is  very  inconsistent  in  using  the  reflexive 
mode  of  explanation.  For,  if  for  instance  draiv  (predicated  of 
water)  is  described  as  'intr.  fur  refl.',  the  same  should  have  been 
the  case  with  its  synonym  drain,  described  as  'intr.'  And  if  the 
secondary  intr.  function  of  hrealc  (of  clouds)  and  dissipate  are  de- 
scribed as  'intr.  for  I'efl.',  we  should  expect  the  same  indication 
in  point  of  disperse  and  drive  (of  clouds).  Next,  it  should  be 
admitted  that  the  intr.  senses  designated  by  NED.  as  intr.  for 
refl.'   may  have  originated  in  a  reflexive  way  in  as  much  as  they 
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nia}'  l)e  predicated  of  subjects  (such  as  clouds,  water,  thoughts, 
life,  beams,  cf.  p.  149  sqq.)  which  no  doubt  are  apprehended  as 
capable  of  directing  the  action  (involved  in  the  trans,  sense)  against 
tiiemselves.  Lastly,  it  should  be  emphasized  that,  though  this  re- 
flexive interpretation  is  not  impossible  and  presupposes  the  salience 
of  also  a  reflexive  sense  (the  examples  belong  then  to  cat.  A), 
yet  the  causative  explanation  is  more  probable  by  far.  This  view 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the  instances  under  con- 
sideration the  reflexive  form  has  never  or  only  rarely  been  re- 
corded. 

However,  it  is  not  only  those  verbs  whose  secondary  intr. 
function  is  by  NED.  described  as  'intr.  for  refl.'  which,  descriptively 
speaking,  may  have  a  reflexive  aspect  (and  thus  belong  to  cat.  A) 
and,  etymologically  speaking,  a  reflexive  interpretation.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  (p.  230|  that  dap,  focus,  exhaust,  siff,  lodge, 
drain,  filter,  filtrate,  percolate  may  in  an  intr.  function  be  pre- 
dicated of  subjects  capable  of  the  reflexivity  conditioned  by  these 
predicate-verbs.  But  as  regards  their  reflexive  sense  and  reflexive 
explanation  the  same  is  true  as  has  just  been  adduced  in  the  case 
of  the  other  verbs  whose  intr.  function  is  by  NED.  considered  to 
be  of  reflexive  origin. 

The  primary  trans,  sense  may  have  a  causal  aspect  also  when 
the  secondary  intr.  sense  implies  active  motion  or  other  physical 
activity.  As  already  indicated  (p.  342)^  such  is  the  case  with ^n<//, 
push,  steer,  all  predicated  of  boats  (ships),  pull  (of  a  carriage), 
dismiss,  prorogue,  hreal;,  all  predicated  of  an  assembly  or  a  ses- 
sion, heat  and  ruff',  both  predicated  of  a  drum,  heat  (of  a  brain), 
2)laij  (of  a  musical  instrument),  fire,  discharge,  j^lciy  off,  hloiv  up, 
all  involving  explosion,  fxcep  doxvn  (predicated  of  the  wind;  trans, 
sense  =  to  cause  to  be  inactive).  The  secondary  intr.  function 
may  in  all  these  cases  be  explained  as  due  to  the  causative  law. 
The  intr.  function  of  also  these  verbs  is  by  NED.  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  'intr.  for  refl.',  viz.  adjourn  (predicated  of  a  council),  dis- 
miss (of  a  national  assembly,  etc.).  ^jroro^«<e  (of  Parliament),  hreah- 
(of  a  convocation,  an  army,  a  scliool),  discharge  (of  a  firearm).  The 
subjects  of  the  first  four  vei'bs  may  be  said  to  be  capable  of  the 
reflexivity  conditioned  by  the  verbs.  As  to  adjourn  a  reflexive  form 
has  actually  been  recorded,  though  now  obsolete,  e.  g.  a  1626  Bacon 
Adv.  to  Villiers,  (R)  but  each  house  may  adjourn  itself.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  other  verbs  the  reflexive  form  has  never  been  predicated  of 
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the  subjects  mentioned.  Touching  discharge  predicated  of  a  lirearm, 
there  is  no  capability  of  reflexivity  on  the  part  of  the  subject. 
Therefore  a  reflexive  mode  of  explanation  involves  here  the  wrong 
assumption  that  in  this  case  the  reflexive  form  of  the  verb  formerly 
occurred  and  had  the  function  of  an  intr.  (passive)  formative. 

However,  in  respect  of  .some  of  the  verbs  mentioned  above,  it 
is  possible  to  give  an  explanation  other  than  the  causative  law. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  verb  pUnj  when  predicated  of  a  musical 
instrument  .should  not  be  explained  causatively.  For,  in  point  of 
this  verb  the  musical  instrument  did  not  appear  as  a  direct  object 
until  the  18  th  c.  Before  that  time  it  had  the  function  of  an  in- 
strumental adjunct.  But  as  the  intr.  construction  of  the  verb 
occurred  earlier  than  the  18  th  c,  it  originally  conditioned  only 
a  predication  of  instrumental  adjunct,  which  later  on,  when  the 
musical  instrument  was  turned  into  a  direct  object,  oscillated  to- 
wards a  predication  of  direct  object.  Therefore,  the  genesis  of  the 
converted  construction  should  here  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
active  predications  of  instrumental  adjuncts  (cf.  p.  357).  Again,  as 
to  heat  predicated  of  a  drum,  a  causative  explanation  should  be 
adopted,  since  'drum'  when  c|ualifying  this  verb  never  occurred 
as  an  instrumental  adjunct.  The  assumption  that  he(it  may  have 
a  causal  aspect  is  not  impossible,  but  implies  an  obscuration  of  the 
connotalive  elements  of  activity  involved  in  the  verb,  i.  c.  the  im- 
port is  then  'to  cause  to  sound'.  But  the  most  likely  explanation  is 
that  we  are  concerned  with  associative  influence  from  hloiv,  which 
already  in  OE.  could  in  the  active  form  be  predicated  of  a  mu- 
sical instrument  (cf.  p.  347).  The  same  is  true  of  ru/f  predicated  of 
a  drum.  Such  verbs  as  pull,  push,  steer,  pay  out  or  off,  all  pre- 
dicated of  a  boat  (or  a  ship),  probably  owe  their  intr.  construction 
to  the  fact  that  the  notion  of  a  boat  (or  a  ship)  may  include  the 
idea  of  the  person  (persons)  who  is  (are)  in  the  boat.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  verbs  mentioned  may  be  predicated  of  this 
person  and  that  the  grammatical  object,  /.  e.  'boat',  may  be  left 
unexpressed,  which  implies  that  the  verb  is  used  absolutely,  e.  y. 
'he  pulled,  steered  there',  'he  pushed  out'.  But  if  so,  it  is  only  a 
natural  extension  of  the  sphere  of  those  subjects  with  which  these 
verbs  in  their  intr.  function  may  be  combined,  if  they  are  also 
predicated  of  a  boat  (or  a  ship).  Thus,  in  this  ca.se  the  gramma- 
tical subject  includes  both  the  subject  and  the  object  involved  in 
the    corre.sponding    trans,  construction,  and  thus  far  the  sentences 
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have  a  sort  of  reflexive  import.  But  on  the  otlier  hand  this 
duahstic  import  of  the  subjects  does  not  favour  the  use  of 
the  verbs  in  a  reflexive  form.  In  the  intr.  consti'uctions  of  these 
verbs  a  passive  aspect  is  possible,  only  if  the  idea  of  the  boat, 
i.  €.  the  subject,  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  person 
(persons)  on  board  becomes  salient.  The  same  reasoning  is  applic- 
able in  point  of  clrmv  up,  puU  up  predicated  of  a  vehicle,  since 
the  idea  of  the  vehicle  often  includes  the  persons  that  gov^ern  it 
and  the  horses  that  draw  it.  The  intr.  function  of  adjourn  pre- 
dicated of  council  may  also  be  explained  as  an  absolute  use,  i.  c. 
the  grammatical  object  (-  proceedings,  business,  or  the  like)  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  omitted. 

Let  us  turn  to  those  verbs  whose  primary  trans,  sense  does 
not  readily  stand  out  as  causal  and  whose  secondary  intr.  func- 
tion, therefore,  does  not  admit  of  the  causative  mode  of  explan- 
ation. The  verbs  lade,  unload,  careen,  2)ai/  off  may  in  the  active 
form  be  predicated  of  a  ship  (boat).  This  intr.  use  may  be  due 
to  associative  influence  from  such  verbs  as  ^?«?/,  jjh.sA,  rotv,  steer, 
pay  out,  all  predicated  of  boats  (ships),  and  admitting  of  a  caus- 
ative explanation.  But  they  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
notion  of  a  ship  often  involves  the  persons  on  board.  In  other 
words,  we  mean  that  the  intr.  function  of  the  verbs  mentioned 
may  have  originated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  was  above  indi- 
cated as  a  likely  alternative  in  point  of  pull,  push,  roiv,  steer, 
pay  out.  The  same  reasoning  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  docli, 
when  predicated  of  a  ship.  But  here  a  causative  explanation  is 
not  impossible,  which  involves  that  a  causal  aspect  may  be  traced 
in  the  trans,  sense.  Besides,  the  intr.  function  may  be  explained 
as  a  desubstantival  new  formation.  Also  in  the  case  of  illumine 
predicated  of  a  town  an  equivalent  reasoning  is  applicable,  since 
here  the  idea  of  a  town  includes  the  persons  illumining  it. 
The  verbs  drive  and  coach,  predicated  of  persons,  appear  as  an 
absolute  use  of  the  trans,  sense,  if  the  subject  itself  is  the  actual 
driver.  They  appear  as  a  converted  use  of  the  trans,  sense,  if  the 
fact  becomes  salient  that  the  driver  is  another  person  than  the 
grammatical  subject.  Thus  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  converted 
function  of  the  verb  is  here  the  use  of  the  verb  in  an  absolute 
sense.  It  is  evident,  liowever,  that  in  the  case  of  coach  a  deno- 
minative explanation  is  possible  or  even  preferable.  The  deno- 
minative   explanation    is  indispensable  in  the  case  of  coacli  in  the 
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intr.  function  'to  read  or  study  with  a  'coach',  to  be  coached'. 
Also  the  secondary  sense  of  mesh  predicated  of  fish,  i.  e.  'to  go 
in  the  meshes  of  a  net,  to  become  enmeshed'  should  be  interpreted 
as  due  to  desubstantival  new  formation.  As  to  the  verb  peel  it 
is  a  collateral  form  of  pill  (<  OE.  *pilian  <  L.  pildre,  cf.  Luick, 
Unters.  p.  291).  The  earliest  recorded  sense  of  the  latter  verb  is 
the  intr.  meaning  'to  come  off,  become  detached,  scale  off,  e.  g. 
c  1100  (MS.  a  1200)  Sax.  Leechd.  Ill  114  {^is  lace  craeft  sceal  to  {Dan 
handan  {)e  {)i+;t  fell  off  pylef).  In  spite  of  the  chronological  gap  this 
sense  is  no  doubt  secondary  as  compared  with  the  correlative  trans, 
sense  "to  decorticate',  recorded  a.  11225;  cf.  Lat.  pilare.  It  has  no 
doubt  originated  in  passive  constructions  where  the  sense  oscil- 
lated towards  this  intr.  meaning  and  therefore  could  easily  be 
apprehended  as  an  intr.  verb  conjugated  with  to  he.  Thus  the 
intr.  function  of  2)eel  should  be  explained  as  a  continuation  of 
the  sense  of  pill.  In  the  case  of  the  verb  catch  when  predicated 
of  a  foot  or  a  scythe-end,  the  salience  of  the  passive  sense  is  fa- 
voured by  a  local  adjunct:  1787  His  foot  catching  and  hanging  in 
the  stirrup.  1875  The  scythe-end  caught  in  the  riyging.  For  in  the 
corresponding  passive  constructions  these  local  adjuncts  oscillate 
tow^ards  the  import  of  a  grammatical  agent.  The  correlative  trans, 
sense  implies  'to  seize  and  keep  hold  of.  The  secondary  intr. 
function  should  be  apprehended  as  a  blending  of  the  passive  con- 
struction 'to  be  caught  in  the  stirrup,  the  rigging',  and  the  trans, 
construction  'to  catch  the  stirrup,  the  rigging',  since  the  subjects 
(viz.  a  fool  and  a  scythe-end  in  motion)  may  be  apprehended  as 
capable  of  the  activity  conditioned  by  the  trans,  sense.  The 
reflexive  explanation  given  by  NED.  is  inadmissible.  For  the 
subjects  mentioned  are  incapable  of  the  reflexivity  conditioned  by 
the  trans,  import. 
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D.    Predications  of  direct  object  or  of  existence  and  relation. 


The  change  of  meaning  involved  in  the  present  category  con-  Salience  of 

n  intr 
sense. 


sists  in   the  fact  that  primary  transitive  verbs  have  adopted  a  se-     ^'"'  ^ 


condary  non-transitive  sense  oscillating  between  a  passive  import 
and  an  intransitive  sense  of  existence  or  relation. 

The  salience  of  a  collateral  intransitive  sense  is  due  to  the 
same  causes  as  have  been  stated  in  the  case  of  the  preceding 
categories,  /.  c.  the  active  form  of  the  verb  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  causative  aspect  of  the  primary  transitive  meaning. 

The  secondary  intransitive  sense  of  existence  may  be 
divided  into  three  main  categories.  One  of  them  involves  the  sense 
'to  lose  existence'.  Here  belong:  adrench,  aquench,  quench,  blow 
out,  hreali,  consume,  depart,  discuss,  dislimn,  dispel,  disperse,  dissi- 
pate, drench,  drown,  extinguish,  extirp,  overshalce,  purge  off',  ivear 
aivatj.  Another  category  implies  the  sense  'to  come  into  (to  get) 
existence'.  Here  belong:  breed,  brew,  engender,  enJcindle,  evolve, 
form,  gender,  hatch,  hoard,  join,  ken,  kittle,  new,  put  [forth),  re- 
double, relight.  The  intr.  sense  of  hoard,  i.  e.,  'to  lie  hidden', 
is  our  only  instance  of  the  sense  'to  be  in  existence',  but  it  may 
also  be  interpreted  as  implying  'to  come  into  existence  in  a  great 
quantity'  e.  g.  1567  In  common  weales  what  beares  a  greater  sway 
than  hidden  hate  that  hoordes  in  haughtie  brest?  There  is  also  a 
category  that  implies  the  sense  'to  continue  in  existence'.  Here 
belong  the  verbs  preserve  and  reserve.  Lastly,  we  may  adduce 
the  verb  breiv  as  constituting  a  particular  category,  since  it  involves 
a  particular  tense-aspect,  i.  e.  'to  be  in  the  process  of  origination'. 

Though  we  may  distinguish  these  general  senses,  they  are, 
however,  mostly  associated  with  particular  connotations  of  different 
kinds.  Thus,  for  instance,  blow  out,  when  predicated  of  'fire', 
refers  to  a  current  of  air  as  causing  the  loss  of  existence,  dissip)- 
ate    predicated    of   clouds,   etc.    refers  to    separation    of  the  parts 
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constiluUng  the  subject,  and  tcear  intimates  that  the  loss  of  exist- 
ence is  due  to  attrition.  Likewise  such  verbs  as  breed,  engen- 
der, gender,  l;en  involve  that  'coming  into  existence'  is  due  to 
natural  or  procreative  processes.  When  the  verbs  are  used  figu- 
ratively, these  connotations  are  obscured  and  the  general  senses 
indicated  above  become  entirely  predominant.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  verb  hreiv,  whose  sphere  of  objects  originally  embraced  only 
liquids  (beer,  ale,  etc.),  implies  the  pure  sense  of  coming  into 
existence,  i.  e.  'to  be  in  process  of  origination',  provided  it  be 
used  figuratively,  i.  e.  predicated  of  subjects  such  as  'doubts', 
'mischief.  But  if  the  verb  in  the  active  form  could  be  predicated  of 
its  original  objects  {i.  e.  ale,  beer,  etc.),  (which  is  not  the  case), 
then  the  verb  would  not  lose  its  particar  connotations  and  it  is 
even  questionable  whether  these  would  admit  of  the  origination 
of  an  intransitive  sense  of  existence. 

The  secondary  intransitive  sense  of  relation  involves  (as 
far  as  our  material  is  concerned)  a  sense  o{\i{e\\{\\.\,  viz.  identify, 
a  sense  of  subsumption,  viz.  class,  nuniher,  or  else  a  sense  of  de- 
pendency, viz.  deduce,  derive,  evolve,  found,  feel.  Icindle.  In  the 
case  of  found,  the  secondary  sense  implies  general  dependency, 
(^.  e.  'to  be  dependent  on'),  yet  with  the  connotation  that  one 
member  of  the  relation  is  the  necessary  prerequisite  for  the  existence 
of  the  other  member.  As  to  the  other  verbs  of  dependency  ad- 
duced, we  are  concerned  with  a  meaning  conditioning  a  predica- 
tion of  origin,  i.  e.  'to  give  rise  to  a  thing',  'to  take  (have)  its 
rise  from  a  thing'.  As  to  the  latter  sense  its  only  difference  from 
a  verb  of  existence  denoting  'to  originate',  'to  come  into  existence' 
is  that  it  indicates  the  source  from  which  (the  substance  re- 
presented by)  the  grammatical  subject  has  originated.  Therefore, 
verbs  denoting  'originate'  often  imply  also  'to  originate  from  a  thing'. 
In  point  of  our  material,  this  is  the  case  with  evolve  and  in 
respect  of  breed,  gender,  engender  form,  ken,  enkindle,  bretv 
(fig.),  whose  secondary  sense  implies  'to  come  into  existence', 
they  can  (or  could)  no  doubt  be  used  also  in  predications  of 
dependency,  though  this  is  not  shown  by  our  quotations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  obsolete,  secondary  sense  of  kindle  is  in  our  ma- 
terial recorded  only  as  a  sense  of  origin,  i.  e.  'to  originate  from 
a  thing',  but  it  would  as  readily  have  admitted  of  being  used 
also  in  a  sense  of  existence,  i.  e.  'to  originate'.  Again,  the  se- 
condary   intr.    sense    of   deduce    and    derive    is    such    as    to    only 
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condition  a  predication  of  origin,  i.  e.  'to  have  its  provenance 
from  a  thing'. 

We  have  previously  (Essay  I  53)  made  the  distinction  that 
predicates  denoting  sense-impression  should  be  classed  as  condi- 
tioning predications  of  attribution,  e.  g.  'his  manners  are  hateful, 
pleasant',  but  that,  when  tlie  object  of  this  sense-impression  has 
been  expressed,  they  should  be  described  as  conditioning  a  predica- 
tion of  dependency,  e.  g.  'his  manners  are  hateful,  pleasant  to  me', 
i.  e.  inspire  me  with  pleasure,  disgust  (the  members  compared 
being  'his  manners'  and  my  pleasure',  'my  disgust').  But  if  so,  it 
follows  that  the  secondary  intrans.  sense  of  feel,  which  denotes 
sense-impression  and  therefore  with  its  necessary  complement  in- 
dicating the  nature  of  this  impression  conditions  a  predication  of 
attribution,  should  he  apprehended  as  conditioning  a  predication 
of  causality,  provided  an  animate  thing  perceptive  of  this  sense- 
impression  has  been  expressed,  e.  g.  1768  The  weather  was  exlremely 
cold  and  felt  particularly  so  to  us. 

According  to  our  principle  of  classification  quotations  denot- 
ing intemporal  sense  should  be  assigned  to  the  intemporal  class 
of  cat.  F.  This  has  in  our  material  been  neglected  especially  in 
respect  of  some  verbs  of  relation,  vis.  class,  number,  deduce,  de- 
rive, found.  It  should  be  noticed  however  that,  unlike  other  kinds 
of  predication,  predications  of  relation  mostly  presuppose  intem- 
poral sense.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  etymological  ex- 
planation of  the  secondary  intr.  function  whether  it  has  temporal 
or  intemporal  sense,  is  here  the  same. 

The    semological    relation    between  the  secondary  intr.  sense,  The  relation 

•p  £■        •  1  1   n  •  X  •  •      between  the 

II    a    sense    ot   existence,   and  the  prnnary  trans,  meanmg  may  m  ^,.„,jg  ^„^ 

all  cases  (except  in  point  of  hoard  when  denoting  'to  lie  hidden',  intr.  senses 
'to  have  existence',  but  not  when  denoting  'to  come  into  existence') 
be  apprehended  as  the  one  between  an  intr.  sense  and  its  causa- 
tive correlative.  In  other  words,  the  correlative  meanings  may 
be  described  as  (1)  'to  lose  existence'  and  'to  deprive  of  (to  cause 
to  lose)  existence,  vis.  adrench,  aquench,  hloiv  out  (of  a  fire), 
hreali  up,  consume,  depart,  discuss,  dislimh,  dispel,  disperse,  dis- 
sipate, drench,  extinguish,  extirp,  overshahe,  purge  off,  quench, 
wear  away,  (2)  'to  come  into  existence'  and  'to  bring  into  existence', 
viz.  breed,  engender,  enkindle  (of  lightning),  evolve,  form,  gender, 
hatch,  (hoard),  join  (of  a  battle),  ken,  kindle,  kittle,  new,  put  forth, 
redouble   (of  a  sound),  relight  (of  desire,  etc.),   (3)  'to  continue  in 
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existence'  and  'to  cause  to  continue  in  existence',  vi^.  preserve, 
reserve,  (4)  'to  be  in  the  process  of  origination'  and  'to  cause  to 
be  in  the  process  of  origination',  viz.  hreiv. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  same  relation,  i.  c.  the  rela- 
tion between  a  causal  sense  and  its  intr.  correlative,  should  be 
acknowledged  in  the  case  of  verbs  where  the  secondary  intr.  sense 
denotes  not  only  'to  come  into  existence',  but  'to  originate  from 
a  thing',  e.  g.  evolve,  kindle.  But  this  is  not  so,  when  we  are 
concerned  with  other  verbs  of  dependency  or  of  relation.  The 
transitive  sense  of  the  verbs  identify,  class,  numher,  deduce,  and 
derive  may  be  said  to  involve  a  sense  of  action,  i.  e.  'to  sny  or 
maintain  (a  thing)  to  be  identical  with,  to  belong  to  a  class,  to 
have  its  derivation  from'.  But  the  trans,  sense  may  also  be  said 
to  imply  a  sense  of  state,  i.  e.  'to  consider  (a  thing)  to  be  iden- 
tical with,  to  belong  to  a  class,  to  have  its  derivation  from'. 
This  analysis  involves  that  the  intr.  sense  constitutes  an  ele- 
ment of  the  correlative  trans,  meaning.  So  far  there  is  a  pa- 
rallel with  the  relation  between  an  intrans.  sense  and  its  causative 
correlative.  But  the  difference  is  that  in  respect  of  causative  verbs 
the  transitive  element  implies  activity  or  causality,  but  in  point  of 
the  verbs  here  concerned,  activity  or  state.  In  the  trans,  sense 
of  found,  however,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  trace  a  causative 
sense,  i.  e.  'to  cause  to  have  as  basis^  'to  let  (a  thing)  be  depen- 
dent on  (a  thing)'.  Again,  in  the  case  of  feel  it  is  the  secon- 
dary sense  that  may  be  apprehended  as  causative  as  compared 
with  the  primary  trans,  meaning.  For  the  sense  'to  make  a 
sense-impression  on'  is  equivalent  to  the  meaning  'to  cause  to 
feel  or  perceive  (a  sense-impression)'. 
Salience  of         The    salience    of  a   collateral    passive   sense  in  the  secondary 

a  passive    intransitive  constructions  under  consideration  is  dependent  on  the 
sctxsc  ^^  its 
proximate  same  factors  as  have  been  indicated  in  the  case  of  the  preceding 

origiii.  categories.  Therefore  they  need  not  be  stated  over  again.  From 
what  has  there  been  said  it  is  evident  that,  here  also,  the  salience 
of  the  passive  sense  may  be  of  different  force.  Therefore  we 
readily  admit  that  there  are  instances  in  our  material  where  the 
passive  aspect  is  diminutive  or  even  questionable.  But  we  repeat 
that  it  is  often  a  matter  of  individual  linquistic  instinct  to  decide 
upon  the  semological  aspect  of  a  secondary  intransitive  construc- 
tion. As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  categories,  so  also  in  the 
case    of   cat.    D    the    salience    of   a   passive    sense  is    very  rarely 
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acknowledged  by  NED,  when  charnctoi'izhig  the  general  import  of  the 
verb.  The  sense  is  mostly  described  as  'intr.'  [viz.  aquench,  Mow, 
brew,  consume^  deduce,  derive,  disperse,  drench,  engender,  enkindle, 
extirp,  identify,  join,  ken,  kindle,  kittle,  new,  number,  overshake, 
quench,  redouble,  relight,  reserve)  or  else  as  'intr.  for  refl.'  {vi'3. 
adreneh,  break,  also  described  as  intr.),  breed,  class,  depart,  discuss, 
dislimb,  dispel,  dissipate,  evolve,  extinguish,  form,  found,  preserve, 
purge,  put).  Only  in  respect  of  the  following  verbs  a  passive 
aspect  is  acknowledged :  feel  (c|nasi-passive  sense),  gender  (intr.  for 
pass.),  hoard  (intr.  in  refl.  or  passive  sense).  And  yet  the  passive 
aspect  is  not  here  more  salient  than  in  the  other  cases  mentioned. 
But  this  very  inconsistency  seems  also  to  testify  to  the  fact  that 
the  import  of  secondary  intr.  constructions  is  of  oscillating  nature. 

The  extent  of  category  D.  is  not  very  large,  i.  e.  the  \erhs  Extent  and 
with  a  primary  transitive  sense  whose  secondary  intr.  constructions '^''"^^^^* 
may  denote  existence  or  relation  are  few  as  compareti  with  the 
verbs  of  the  preceding  categories.  Yet  the  extent  of  cat  D.  is  no 
doubt  larger  than  appears  from  our  material,  though  it  cannot 
i)e  exactly  indicated.  For  —  as  already  pointed  out  —  it  is 
precarious  to  determine  as  to  when  a  secondary  non-transitive 
sense  involves  only  an  intr.  meaning  and  when  the  intr.  sense 
oscillates  tow^ards  a  passive  aspect. 

The  extent  of  cat  D.  was  different  in  different  epochs.  In 
the  case  of  verbs  whose  secondary  intr.  sense  denotes  existence, 
the  vast  majority  of  our  examples  belong  to  the  NE.  period.  As 
in  the  preceding  categories,  so  here  also  we  may  distinguish  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  verb  itself  or  else  the  correlative 
trans,  meaning  originated  in  the  NE.  period,  viz.  dislimn,  dispel, 
dissipate,  enkindle,  evolve,  extinguish,  extirp  (1490),  kittle,  put 
forth,  redouble,  relight.  There  is  also  a  category  of  verbs  whose 
correlative  trans,  senses  originated  in  the  ME.  period,  whereas 
the  secondary  non-trans,  import  did  not  appear  until  the  NE, 
epoch,  vis.  break  (1483),  consume,  discuss,  disperse,  form,  gender, 
hatch,  hoard  (fig.),  join  (battle),  preserve,  purge,  reserve,  ivear. 
In  the  case  of  the  ME.  period,  we  may  distinguish  such  verbs 
where  also  the  primary  trans,  meaning  took  its  rise  in  the  ME. 
epoch,  viz.  breiv  (fig.),  dep)art,  drench,  en,gender,  kindle,  overshake, 
quench.  In  point  of  some  verbs  the  primary  trans,  sense  is  met 
with  already  in  OE.,  viz.  adreneh,  aquench,  breed,  ken,  neiv.  In 
our   material  we  have  adduced  no  examples  where  the  secondary 
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intr.  sense  of  existence  appeared  already  in  the  OE.  period.  Yet 
this  epoch  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  examples  where  the  intr. 
sense  of  existence  oscillated  towards  a  passive  aspect.  As  exam- 
ples: d-lcedan  (I)  trans.,  note  the  sense  'to  bring  forth,  produce' 
(Sweet,  but  not  indicated  by  B.-T.),  (2)  intr.  or  passive,  'to  grow, 
come  forth,  to  be  produced' :  Phoenix  233  Swylce  he  of  aegerum  iit 
alsede  (as  it  from  an  egg  had  been  brought  forth);  stregdan,  wk.  vb. 
(T)  trans.,  to  strew,  spread,  (2)  intr.  or  pass.,  to  disperse,  to  be 
scattered,  e.  g.  Crist  940  steorra  stredaf)  of  heofone,  slormum  a- 
beatne;  Ice  fan,  (1)  trans.,  to  leave,  not  take  away,  (2)  intr.  or 
pass.,  to  remain  over,  be  left  remaining,  Horn).  Th.  ii,  40,  14  (B.-T.) 
Gif  hwa^t  Isefde  =  if  anything  remained.  Ju.  Skt.  Rush.  6,  12  Hia  Itefdan 
=  super averunt.  Also  the  verb  scypian  presents  an  oscillation  between 
a  passive  sense  and  an  intransitive  sense  of  existence  (cf.  p.  299, 
300).  But  we  are  here  concerned  with  the  rare  case  that  the 
oscillating  passive  sense  is  a  iirimary  sense.  As  already  shown, 
this  phenomenon  may  be  met  with  in  the  case  of  certain  Gothic 
M-verbs,  but  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  English  ^ 

If  we  turn  to  those  verbs  whose  secondary  intr.  sense  denotes 
relation,  we  shall  find  that  all  our  instances  are  fi-om  the  NE. 
period.  In  the  case  of  class,  deduce,  derive,  identify,  also  the 
correlative  trans,  sense  is  of  NE.  date.  As  to  found  and  number 
the  trans,  meaning  is  met  with  in  ME.  times  and,  in  regard  of 
feel,  in  the  OE.  period.  Apart  from  the  case  where  the  secondary 
sense  denotes  dependency  [i.  e.  'to  give  rise  to  a  thing',  or  'to 
originate  from  a  thing),  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact 
that  the  OE.  period  and  even  the  ME.  epoch  are  destitute  of 
examples  of  a  secondary  intr.  sense  denoting  identity  or  subsump- 
tion.  For,  the  need  of  such  a  semological  change  can  scarcely 
originate  but  in  scientific  speech. 

Concerning  the  Gothic  language  we  do  not  meet  with  exam- 
ples of  a  secondary  sense  of  relation  or  of  existence. 
Ultimate  ^^    indication    of  the    ultimate  origin  of  the  passive  sense  is 

origin  of   equivalent  to  a  statement  how  the  phenomenon  originated  that  a 
the  passive       .  ,  ,  i      ■  j  •    i  r       •  i 

sense       pnmary  trans,  verb  can  adopt  a  secondary  mtr.  sense  ot  existence 
or  of  relation. 


^  Another  example  of  this  kind,  liuniirii  not  denoling  existence,  is  of- 
fered hy  eclipse,  a  denominative  verl)  whose  pimary  sense  had  the  import 
'to  suffer  eclipse',  'to  heconie  dark',  now  ohsolete,  e.  g.  1393  Gower  Conf.  II 
153.     The  soime  and  mone  eclipseii  both. 
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The  semological  contrast  between  a  causal  sense  and  the  The  OE. 
correlative  intr.  sense  of  existence  did  not  in  OTeut.  times  require  Period. 
an  expression  differing  from  the  one  denoting  the  general  distinc- 
tion between  a  causal  verb  and  its  intransitive  correlative.  And  in 
fact,  there  are  in  OE.  some  examples  of  the  OTeut.  mode  of  cau- 
sative formation  meant  to  express  the  semological  contrast  under 
consideration,  e.  g.  d-civincan,  str.  vb.,  intr.,  to  be  extinguished 
(of  fire,  light),  to  be  eclipsed  (of  moon),  vanish,  d-civencan,  wk. 
vb.,  trans.,  to  extinguish  (fire,  light) ;  cwelan,  str.  vb.,  intr.,  to 
die,  civeUan,  wk.  vb.,  trans.,  to  kill ;  be-Ufan,  str.  vb.,  intr.,  to 
remain,  be  left;  Ice  fan,  trans.,  to  leave,  bequeathe,  not  take  away 
(also  intr.,  to  be  left);  (cf.  Goth,  hi-leiban,  str.  vb.  intr.,  to  be  left: 
hi-laihjan  wk.  vb.,  trans.,  to  leave,  in  pass.,  to  be  left).  However, 
as  already  pointed  out,  this  formative  principle  was  no  longer 
fertile  in  OE.  Nor  was  there  any  other  formative  law  that  could 
uphold  the  OTeut.  principle  that  the  semological  contrast  between 
a  causal  sense  and  its  correlative  intr.  meaning  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  different  morphems.  This  fact  favoured  indirectly  the 
origination  of  the  principle  of  letting  the  contrast  mentioned  be 
expressed  by  the  same  verb. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  semological  change  presented  by  our 
OE.  examples  a-lcedan  and  Icef'an  was  not  of  a  reflexive  nature. 
The  reflexive  mode  of  origin  is  however  possible  in  the  case  of 
stregdan,  but  not  in  point  of  the  other  examples.  For  in  the 
former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter,  the  grammatical  subjects  are 
generally  capable  of  the  reflexivity  conditioned  by  the  predicate- 
verb.  We  are  instead  no  doubt  concerned  with  the  operation 
of  the  inflectional  factor,  i.  e.  the  morphological  identity  between 
the  passive  form  and  the  form  of  the  perfect  tenses  of  intr.  verbs 
with  a  perfective  sense  (cf.  Cats.  B,  G,  p.  304,  356).  This  mode  of 
explanation,  which  involves  a  misinterpretation  of  the  inflection 
with  wcsan,  beon,  iceorpan,  is  also  applicable  in  point  of  stregdan. 
It  is  sometimes  possible  that  the  intr.  function  may  be  due  to  in- 
fluence from  a  foreign  original.  Such  is  perhaps  the  case  with 
U'efan,  whose  secondary  sense  is  met  with  in  religious  style.  It 
may  have  been  induced  by  Lat.  superare  =  to  remain,  to  be  left 
over,  which  it  renders  at  least  in  our  2nd  quotation. 

In    respect    of   the    ME.    period    all   our  examples  are  such     The  ME. 
where  the  primary  trans,  sense  of  the  verb  has  a  causative  aspect,     period. 
But    the    date    of   their    secondary    intr.    function   is  generally  too 
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early  to  admit  of  a  causative  explanation.  We  must  instead 
have  recourse  to  the  inflectional  factor,  i.  e.  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the  passive  form  and  perfect  tenses  of  iiitr.  verbs  witli  a 
perfective  tense-aspect.  As  to  examples  see  p,  319.  In  this  way 
we  should  explain  the  secondary  intr.  function  of  breed  (c  1205), 
adrench  (1290),  aquench  (c  1230),  and  overshake  (c  1415).  Again, 
as  to  drench  (1297)  and  quench  (c  1290)  it  is  evident  that  their 
secondary  intr.  function  is  due  to  associative  influence  from  adrench 
and  aquench.  Likewise  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  breed  (c  1200) 
has  induced  the  secondary  intr.  function  of  the  allied  verbs  eng- 
ender (1386),  ken  (14th  c.)  and  kindle  (c  1400),  or  even  hreiv  (in 
a  figurative  sense,  c  1300).  But  naturally  the  inflectional  inter- 
pretation is  applicable  in  all  these  cases.  As  to  newe  the  second- 
ary intr.  sense  should  be  apprehended  as  a  denominative  new 
formation.  The  verb  depart.,  of  OF.  provenance,  occurred  already 
in  OF.  in  an  intr.  sense,  predicated  of  persons.  This  function  is 
evidently  continued  in  English  in  sentences  such  as:  1523  Than 
the  bysshoppe  sayd,  Sirs,  than  our  company  shall  depart.  In  spite  of 
the  chronological  gap  we  may  assume  that  it  is  an  extension  of 
this  function  when  the  verb  is  predicated  of  such  a  notion  as 
'acquaintance',  e.  g.  1375  Thusgat  maid  thai  thar  aquentance  That 
nevir  syne  .  .  Departyt  quhil  thai  lyffand  war.  A  reflexive  mode 
of  interpretation  is  by  NED  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  intr. 
function  of  depart  and  adrench.  As  to  depart  this  explanation 
may  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  OF.  prototype.  Concerning 
adrench  the  reflexive  mode  of  origin  is  improbable.  For,  though 
the  subject  is  capable  of  the  reflexivity  conditioned  by  the  pre- 
dicate-verb, the  use  of  the  reflexive  form  implies  here  voluntary 
(but  not  involuntary)  activity  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  But 
from  this  sense  it  is,  at  least  in  this  particular  instance,  scarcely 
possible  to  derive  an  intr.  function  presupposing  inactivity  on  the 
part  of  the  subject. 
The  NE.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  NE.  period.    We  have  already  pointed 

period,  q^j^^  ihsi\,  when  the  secondary  intr.  sense  denotes  existence,  all 
the  correlative  trans,  verbs  adduced  in  our  material  present  a 
causative  aspect.  Such  is  the  case  with  (hloiv),  break,  consume, 
discuss,  dislimb,  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate,  enkindle,  evolve,  ex- 
tinguish, extirp,  form,  gender,  hatch,  (hoard),  join  (battle),  kittle, 
preserve,  purge,  put  forth,  redouble,  relight,  reserve,  and  ivear. 
On    this    account    the   secondary    inti-.    construction  of  these  verbs 
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may  be  ascribed  to  the  causative  law,  which  operated  at  least 
since  the  end  of  the  ME.  period.  The  reflexive  mode  of  inter- 
pretation is  by  NED.  employed  in  several  of  these  cases,  viz.  break, 
discuss,  clislivib,  dispel,  dissipate  (in  one  sense),  evolve,  extinguish 
form,  lioard,  preserve,  put  forth,  reserve.  When  the  subjects  of 
the  secondary  intr.  senses  are  capable  of  the  reflexivity  conditioned 
by  the  trans,  senses,  then  we  must  admit  that  a  reflexive  origin 
is  possible.  Such  is  at  least  the  case  with  dispel  and  dissipate 
(predicated  of  clouds,  mist,  and  then  metaphorically  extended  to 
immaterial  things),  evolve  (predicated  of  a  tree  —  which  implies 
a  predication  of  state  —  and,  metaphorically,  of  'political  exigen- 
ces', which  implies  a  predication  of  existence),  form  (predicated  of 
a  cloud,  a  rainbow,  a  sheet  of  ice,  since  to  an  unlearned  mind 
these  things  easily  appeal-  as  self-originated),  and  put  forth  (predi- 
cated of  a  bud  or  a  flower).  But  a  reflexive  form  has  in  these 
cases  scarcely  been  recorded,  which  should  not  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  in  view  of  the  existence  of  the  causative  law.  hi  the  case 
of  form  the  reflexive  mode  of  expression  is  recorded  by  NED.,  but 
predicated  of  an  immaterial  thing,  viz.  1864  Bryce  Holy  Rom.  Emp. 
vii.  113  Very  early.,  had  the  belief  formed  itself  that  .  .  The  reflexive 
form  has  here  an  intransitive  or  passive  function.  The  use  of 
this  form  may  here  be  due  to  foreign  influence.  Otherwise  it  pre- 
supposes that  such  subjects  as  'clouds',  'ice'  may  be  predicated  by 
the  reflexive  form  and  that  this  form  has  subsequently  been  em- 
ployed also  in  point  of  immaterial  subjects.  Thus  as  to  the  in- 
stances just  mentioned  we  admit  the  possibility  of  a  reflexive  origin, 
though  the  causative  law  is  the  most  likely  mode  of  interpretation. 
With  respect  to  the  other  verbs  whose  secondary  intr.  func- 
tion is  supposed  by  NED.  to  be  of  reflexive  origin  we  must  deny 
the  possibility  of  this  explanation.  For,  if  we  admit  that  discuss 
(predicated  of  erysipelas),  dislimh  (predicated  of  'nocturnal  pa- 
geant'), and  especially  the  verbs  extinguish  (predicated  of  a  'con- 
flagration' or  'alacrity'),  hoard  (predicated  of  'hate'),  preserve  and 
reserve  (predicated  of  material  things  like  snow,  water,  manna, 
etc.)  owe  their  intr.  functions  to  a  reflexive  mode  of  expression, 
then  we  admit  at  the  same  time  that  this  reflexive  form  had  a 
purely  intransitive  or  passive  function.  For  the  subjects  are  here 
incapable  of  the  reflexivity  conditioned  by  these  verbs.  But  in 
English,  the  reflexive  form  has  not  yet  acquired  this  function 
(exeptions   are   rare)  and  the  verbs  just  mentioned  have  not  been 
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recorded  in  the  reflexive  form.  Therefore  we  must  employ  another 
etymological  interpretation.  The  intr.  construction  of  discuss,  dis- 
limh,  extinguish  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  causative  law,  since  their 
primary  trans,  senses  have  a  distinctly  causative  aspect.  But  the 
trans,  senses  of  hoard,  preserve,  reserve  involve  such  connotations 
(activity)  as  render  the  salience  of  the  causative  aspect  not  so 
conspicuous.  Yet,  also  in  point  of  these  verbs  we  may  use  the 
causative  mode  of  interpretation,  hi  the  case  of  hoard  we  must 
then  presuppose  that  the  intr.  sense  has  the  import  'to  come  into 
existence'.  But  other  explanations  may  also  be  suggested.  As  to 
hoard  the  secondary  intr.  construction  (1567,  one  record)  should 
be  explained  as  a  desubstantival  new  formation  on  hoard,  sb. 
meaning  'to  form  a  hoard'.  The  intr.  construction  of  the  French 
loan-word  reserve  (1529—1641)  may  perhaps  be  due  to  French 
influence,  in  as  much  as  the  French  reflexive  form  'se  reserver' 
expressing  the  corresponding  sense  may  have  suggested  the  use  of 
the  active  form,  whereas  the  intr.  sense  of  the  reflexive  form  and 
the  non-existence  of  this  form  as  an  intr.  or  passive  formative  in 
English  occasioned  the  omission  of  the  reflexive  pronoun.  But 
this  mode  of  explanation,  though  perhaps  not  impossible,  should 
not  be  adopted,  if  the  origin  of  the  intr.  function  may  be  explained 
in  another  way.  It  is  here  also  possible  to  assume  that  the  intr. 
function  has  taken  its  rise  from  the  use  of  the  verb  in  the  sense 
'to  admit  of  being  reserved'.  Again,  the  intr.  construction  ofpre- 
serve,  likewise  of  French  provenance,  (1585,  one  record),  may  be 
apprehended  as  due  to  associative  influence  from  reserve  or  else  it 
should  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  as  the  latter  verb.  The 
intr.  function  of  hloio  out  predicated  of  a  fire  (1842  The  glass  blew 
in,  the  fire  blew  out)  has  no  doubt  originated  from  the  passive  form 
since  the  agency  is  here  the  wind,  a  notion  implied  in  the  verb 
itself  and,  as  a  rule,  not  predicated  by  the  verb  in  its  trans,  sense. 
The  import  of  the  passive  form  oscillated  here  towards  an  intr. 
meaning  which  therefore  suggested  the  use  of  the  active  form. 
Again,  the  intr.  construction  of  hreali  predicated  of  a  session  or  the 
like  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  analogical  extension  from  cases 
where  the  verb  was  predicated  of  subjects  like  'convocation'  or 
'school'.  In  the  former  case  the  predominant  sense  of  the  verbs  is 
'to  cease  existing  for  the  time  being'  (in  reference  to  the  work  in- 
volved in  the  notion  of  the  subject),  e.  g.  1612  Then  vp  the  Session 
brake.     In  the  latter  case  the  sense  of  the  verb  is  ^to  cease  work- 
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ing  and  separate'  (in  refei-ence  to  the  persons  involved  in  the 
notion  of  tiie  subject),  e.  g.  1536  The  twentith  daie  of  Julie,  the 
Convocation  brooke  upp  at  Poules.  1882  A  few  days  later  the  school 
broke  up  for  the  summer  holidays.  As  to  the  explanation  of  the  intr. 
construction  of  the  latter  case  see  cat.  G.  (p.  363). 

Let  us  pass  on  to  those  cases  where  the  secondary  intr.  func- 
tion of  the  verb  conditions  a  predication  of  relation.  In  point 
of  verbs  conditioning  predications  of  dependency  we  have  already 
pointed  out  that  verbs  of  existence  denoting  'originate'  are  turned 
into  verbs  of  dependency  denoting  'to  originate  from  a  thing',  if  the 
provenance  of  the  notion  represented  by  the  grammatical  subject 
has  been  indicated.  Such  is  the  case  with  evolve.  Compare  the 
sentences  1799  When  great  political  exigencies  evolve  .  .  they  are  usually, 
etc.  1863  Everything  else  will  et'oZi'e /"ro/H  «Y.  Such  might  easily  have 
been  the  case  with  kindle.,  though  by  chance  the  only  record  of 
its  rare  intr.  function  implies  only  'to  originate  from  a  thing',  viz. 
a  1400 — 50,  Pat  euer  he  kyndild  [Dubl.  Ms.  come]  of  his  kynde  kend 
he  bot  litill.  It  is  evident  that  in  these  cases  the  intr.  sense  of 
dependency  has  originated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  colla- 
teral sense  of  existence.  Thus,  as  to  evolve.,  we  may  ascribe  also 
the  former  use  to  the  causative  law.  In  point  of  Jdndle  the  intr. 
construction  should  be  explained  as  due  to  associative  influence 
from  the  allied  verbs  ken  and  breed,  both  of  which  present  their 
secondary  intr.  sense  earlier  than  does  kindle.  For  similar  reasons 
it  is  also  evident  that  the  intr.  function  of  feel,  when  conditioning 
a  predication  of  dependency,  has  the  same  origin  as  when  con- 
ditioning a  predication  of  attribution  (cf.  cat.  B.  p.  335). 

There  are  in  our  material  a  couple  of  verbs  whose  second- 
ary intr.  sense  denotes  dependency  but  whose  correlative  trans, 
meanings  have  not  a  causative  aspect,  viz.  derive  and  deduce. 
It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  trans,  meanings 
present  the  main  characteristic  of  a  causative  sense,  i.  e.  the 
correlative  intrans.  sense,  viz.  'to  have  its  derivation  from',  consti- 
tutes an  element  of  the  trans,  meaning.  But  in  the  present  case 
the  transitive  element  is  not  'to  cause'  or  'to  make',  but  'to 
maintain'  or  'to  consider'.  It  is  a  priori  by  no  means  impossible 
that  this  affinity  between  the  semological  structure  of  the  two 
verbs  on  the  one  hand  and  causative  verbs  on  the  other  hand,  has 
brought  about  the  intr.  construction  of  the  former,  or  in  other 
words  that  this  construction  is  indirectly  due  to  the  operation  of 
the    causative    law.     But  as  the  intr.  function  of  deduce  (1866)  is 
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found  considerably  later  than  that  of  derive  (1794),  it  is  evident 
thai  owing  to  semological  proximity  tlie  latter  verb  has  induced 
the  intr.  construction  of  the  former.  The  intr.  function  of  derive 
is  by  NED.  considered  to  have  sprung  from  a  reflexive  use  of  the 
trans,  sense.  True,  the  reflexive  form  has  in  this  case  actually 
been  recorded  and  it  has  then  the  rare  function  of  a  purely  intr. 
(or  passive)  formative,  a  use  which  no  doubt  passed  into  English 
from  contemporary  French,  e.  a.  1665  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Trav.  127 
Sheraz  then  probably  derives  it  self  from  Sherab,  which  in  the  Persian 
Tongue  signifies  a  Grape.  The  OF.  prototype  did  not  present  an 
intr,  construction.  But  in  English  the  intr.  sense  'to  arise,  ori- 
ginate, have  its  derivation  from'  occurs  equally  early  as  the  cor- 
relative trans,  sense  (recorded  in  the  passive  form),  i.  e.  c  1386 
Chaucer,  Knt's  T.  2180  Gonuertynge  al  vn  to  his  propre  welle  ffrom 
which  it  is  dirryued  sooth  to  telle.  Ihid.  2148  Wei  may  men  knowe 
but  it  be  a  fool  That  every  part  dirryueth  from  his  hool.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  general  sense  of  origination,  recorded  as  early  as  the 
14  th  c,  has  given  rise  to  the  narrowed  sense  of  origination  im- 
plied when  the  verb  is  predicated  of  'word'  (a  predication  not  re- 
corded until  1794).  Again,  the  early  intr.  function  of  the  verb 
in  ME.  may  very  w^ell  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  strong  salience 
of  an  oscillating  intr.  sense  in  the  passive  form  of  the  verb  (cf. 
1st  quotation  above),  which  may,  but  need  not  recessarily,  in- 
volve that  the  passive  form  was  here  mistaken  for  a  perfect  tense 
of  an  intr.  verb.  Yet,  we  should  perhaps  admit  that  the  ME.  intr. 
construction  may  also  be  due  to  the  OF.  reflexive  form,  in  as  much 
as  the  latter  suggested  the  active  form  in  English,  while  the  omis- 
sion of  the  reflexive  pronoun  was  due  to  the  strong  prominence 
of  an  intr.  sense  and  to  the  non-existence  of  the  reflexive  form  as 
an  intr.  or  a  passive  formative  in  the  English  language. 

As  already  pointed  out  the  secondary  intr.  sense  of  found 
oscillating  towards  a  passive  aspect,  implies  almost  a  sense  of 
general  dependency,  i.  e.  'to  have  as  basis',  'to  be  fundamentally 
dependent  on',  e.  g.  1836 — 37  The  legitimacy  of  every  synthesis  is  .  . 
dependent  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  analysis  which  its  presupposes,  and 
on  which  it  founds.  This  intr.  sense  may  be  be  said  to  form  an 
element  of  the  correlative  trans,  meaning  described  by  NED.  as 
involving  'to  set  or  establish  on  a  firm  basis',  'to  give  a  basis  or 
firm  support  to',  but  rather  implying  'to  let  (something  immaterial) 
have  as  basis  or  be  dependent  on'.  But,  if  so,  the  transitive 
sense    may    be    apprehended    as    causative.     Hence  it  follows  that 
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the  intr.  function  of  the  verb  may  very  well  be  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  causative  law.  This  explanation  is  more  prob- 
able by  far  than  the  refl.  mode  of  interpretation  adopted  by  NED. 
(s.  V.  found  4,  e).  True,  we  find  the  reflexive  form  of  the  verb 
predicated  of  persons  or  even  of  'understanding',  a  notion,  how- 
ever, apprehended  as  capable  of  self-originated  activity,  e.  g.  1643 
Sir  T.  Browne,  Relig.  Med.  i.,  §  43  They  that  found  themselves  on  the 
radical  balsome,  or  vital  sulphur  of  the  parts,  determine  not  why  Abel 
lived  not  so  long  as  Adam.  1644  Milton,  Educ,  Wks.  98.  —  Because 
our  understanding  cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things. 
But  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  English  this  reflexive  form  was 
not  predicated  of  immaterial  things  (such  as  'legitimacy  of  a 
synthesis',  'deliniation')  incapable  of  the  reflexivity  conditioned  by 
the  verb.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  there  is  a  great  chro- 
nological gap  between  the  reflexive  construction  extinct  in  the 
17  th  c.  (cf.  NED.  s.  V.  found  4  c)  and  the  intr.  construction 
originating  as  late  as  the  19  th  c.  On  this  account  a  reflexive 
mode  of  interpretation  is  inadmissible,  unless  we  count  as  such 
the  case  that  the  Mod.  French  reflexive  form,  freely  predicated  of 
subjects  incapable  of  reflexivity,  has  here  suggested  the  active  form, 
whereas  the  salience  of  an  intr.  sense  and  the  non-existence  of  the 
reflexive  form  as  a  purely  intr.  or  passive  formative  in  English 
have  conditioned  the  omission  of  the  reflexive  pronoun.  We  should 
perhaps  in  the  present  case  admit  the  possibility  of  this  explana- 
tion, but  hardly  its  probability. 

There  are  two  verbs  in  our  material,  i.  e.  class  and  numher^ 
whose  secondary  intr.  sense  implies  subsumption,  e.  g.  1816  This 
fine  country  .  .  whose  people  class  morally  so  high  in  the  scale  of  man- 
kind. 1865  Those  who  class  as  believers.  1864  And  tho'  thou  number- 
est  with  the  followers  Of  One  who  cried  'Leave  all  and  follow  me'.  The 
correlative  trans,  sense  of  class  has  an  aspect  offering  the  same 
affinity  with  a  causal  aspect  as  derive  and  deduce,  viz.  'to  place 
in  a  class',  i.  e.  'to  consider  (maintain)  a  person  etc.  to  belong  to 
a  certain  class  or  group'.  Therefore,  we  may  here  ascribe  the 
intr.  function  to  the  causative  law.  Also  in  point  of  class  the 
intr.  construction  is  regarded  by  NED.  to  be  of  reflexive  origin. 
This  implies  that  the  reflexive  form  is  here  a  purely  intr.  or  pas- 
sive formative.  On  this  account  a  reflexive  interpretation  is  here 
a  priori  most  unlikely.  Add  to  this  that  the  reflexive  form  of 
the  verb  seems  to  have  never  been  predicated  of  subjects  such  as 
those    occurring  in  our  material.     As  the  verb  is  of  denominative 
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origin,  it  is  possible  to  regard  the  intr.  construction  as  a  denomi- 
native new  formation  on  class,  sb.  This  explanation  is  evidently 
the  correct  one,  since  the  intr.  construction  seems  to  occur  some- 
what earlier  {i.  c.  in  1748)  than  the  correlative  trans,  construction 
{i.  e.  in  1776). 

Also  the  verb  mimher  {<  OF.  nomhrer)  has  such  an  iiiti-. 
sense,  i.  e.  'to  rank  with',  'to  belong  to  a  class  or  category',  as 
constitutes  an  element  in  the  correlative  transitive  meaning,  i.  e.  'to 
consider  (maintain)  (a  thing,  etc.)  to  belong  to  a  class  or  category 
or  to  rank  with'.  Therefore  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  regard 
the  .secondary  intr.  construction  (quotation  from  the  year  1864  in 
NED.)  as  due  to  the  causative  law.  In  the  present  case  the  second- 
ary intr.  construction  cannot  be  described  as  a  denominative  new 
formation  on  account  of  the  import  of  the  substantive  number. 
A  reflexive  explanation  is  as  unlikely  as  in  the  former  case.  But 
we  may  very  well  look  upon  the  intr.  construction  as  due  to  asso- 
ciative influence  from  such  verbs  as  class,  derive,  identify,  whose 
trans,  sense  like  that  of  number  includes  the  correlative  intr. 
meaning  in  addition  to  the  transitive  element  'to  consider  (main- 
tain)'. However,  the  most  likely  interpretation  is  that,  owing  to 
close  semological  proximity,  the  verb  count  (cf.  cat.  E.)  has  in- 
duced the  intr.  construction  of  number. 

There  still  remains  to  be  considered  the  intr.  construction  of 
identify,  conditioning  a  predication  of  identity:  1683  Only  as  .  . 
conjoined  with  our  alTections,  wliich  commix,  coincide,  and  as  it  were 
identifi  with  that  grandest  and  Divinest  Mysterie  of  Love,  sciz.  God  made 
Flesh.  1790  An  enlightened  self-interest,  which  .  .  they  tell  us,  will 
identify  with  an  interest  more  enlarged  and  publick.  The  intr.  sense 
means  here  'to  become  identical'  and  the  correlative  trans,  meaning 
means  not  only  'to  consider  (maintain)  (a  thing,  etc.)  to  be  iden- 
tical with',  but  'to  make  {i.  c.  to  cause  to  become)  identical'. 
Therefore  we  may  here  unhesitatingly  employ  the  causative  mode 
of  interpretation. 
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E.    Predications  of  direct  object. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  present  category  of  semological 
change  is  that  primary  transitive  verbs  have  in  the  active  form 
adopted  a  secondary  sense  of  a  predominant  passive  aspect. 

Though  we  have  here  assumed  the  saHence  of  the  passive  sense  The  salience 

to    be    so  strong  as  to  preponderate,  this  preponderance  does  not  V  ^'"^  P^^' 
^  t-     I  1  I      f  ^    52t'e  sense  = 

imply    that    the    salience  of  a  collateral  non-converted  meaning  is  its  proxim- 

ahvays  entirely  suppressed.    In  the  case  of  the  preceding  categories  "     origin. 

we  have  already  held  forth  that  the  active  form  itself  in  which  the 

new  meaning  is  dressed,  is  the  principal  factor  that  tends  to  bring 

about  the  salience  of  a  non-passive  sense  and  thus  to  counterbalance 

the  influence  of  the  primary  trans,  meaning  which  tends  to  make 

the    secondary    sense  stand  out  as  passive.     As  the  new  meaning 

is  also  in  the  present  category  dressed  in  the  active  form,  an  intr. 

sense    is    here,   too,  always  struggling  for  salience.     But  we  mean 

that  this  oscillating  intr.  sense  is  less  perceptible  than  the  passive 

meaning  or  even  almost  entirely  obscured  by  it. 

We  have  indicated  on  the  one  hand  the  vitality  of  the  primary 
transitive  meaning  as  compared  with  the  secondary  non-trans,  sense, 
on  the  other  hand  the  context  as  those  factors  which  principally 
condition  the  salience  of  the  passive  meaning.  We  may  therefore 
safely  maintain  that  the  more  rarely  the  non-trans,  sense  occurs,  the 
more  readily  does  it  appear  as  passive  and  vice  versa.  Therefore 
it  is  that  the  examples  illustrating  the  predominance  of  the  passive 
sense  in  the  secondary  meaning  of  verbs  quoted  in  cat,  E.,  are 
generally  very  scarce.  The  context  may  favour  the  particular 
salience  of  the  passive  sense,  in  as  much  as  an  agential  element 
dressed  in  the  form  of  a  grammatical  agent  has  been  expressed. 
This  expression  of  the  agency,  however,  is  not  often  met  with  in 
our  material.  As  examples:  1657  A  Minister,  whom  they  can  cordially  .  . 
affect,  or  hy  whom  they  can  edifie.  1610  I  haue  not  edified  more  truly  hij 
man  .  .  since  the  beautiful  light  first  shone  on  me.  (cf.  the  synonymous 
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verb  convert,  whose  corresponding  secondary  sense  we  have  classed  under 
cat.  A,  because  the  saUence  of  its  passive  sense  is  not  particularly  conspic- 
uous). 1819  If,  in  heaving  the  windlass  about,  any  of  the  handspikes  should 
happen  to  break;  the  windlass  would  paivl  of  itself.  1513  And  all  the  cost  be- 
live  of  flamhis  scald.  Bui  the  influence  of  the  context  may  be  manifest- 
ed also  in  another  manner.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  evident  that  the 
context  requires  the  passive  sense  —  i.  e.  the  idea  of  an  agent,  of  a 
logical  subject  —  and  not  the  intr.  meaning,  in  examples  such  as  the 
following  (where  we  are  concerned  with  verbs  presenting  a  co- 
alescence of  a  trans,  verb  with  its  intr.  correlative) :  1596  If  I  hang;  He 
make  a  fat  payre  ofGallowes.  1712— 14  Wretches  /ta«f/ that  jurymen  may 
dine;  a  1225  Hwo  her  ever  fur  wi6innen  hire  |)et  heo  ne  bernde?  c  144-0 
Boyle  hom  togedur  with  esy  fire,  that  it  brenne  not.  The  same  is  true 
of  examples  such  as:  1828  They  were  scarce  gone  ere  the  door  of  the 
glover's  house  opened.     1871  Till  their  flag  hauls  down  to  the  foe. 

There  is  however  another  factor  that  conditions  the  predo- 
minance of  the  passive  sense.  This  factor,  which  may  even  be  of 
greater  importance  than  the  others,  is  the  semological  nature  of 
the  primary  trans,  meaning.  We  may  safely  proclaim  that  the  less 
readily  this  meaning  may  be  apprehended  causatively,  the  greater 
salience  has  the  passive  sense,  provided  the  verb  be  employed  in 
a  correlative  intr.  construction  that  cannot  be  apprehended  as  an 
absolute  or  a  reflexive  use  of  the  trans,  sense  or  else  be  explained 
as  a  denominative  new  formation  [e.  g.  instance)  or  as  an  im- 
personal construction  {say,  quethe).  If  we  examine  our  material, 
we  shall  find  that  a  causative  aspect  can  scarcely  or  not  at  all  be 
traced  in  a  considerable  number  of  our  verbs.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  two  trans,  verbs  of  attribution,  i.  e.  contain  and  Jwld,  or 
with  the  trans,  verbs  of  state,  i.  e.  count,  reckon.  Such  is  also  the 
case  with  many  trans,  verbs  of  action,  vis.  damn,  do,  dratv  up  or 
out,  instance,  invest,  let  (in  the  sense  'to  grant  the  temporary 
possession  or  use  of),  light  (to  set  burning  a  lamp,  etc.),  lock,  play 
out  (a  farce),  quethe,  reach  (in  the  sense  'to  crucify'),  reflect  (in 
the  sense  'to  mirror'),  rehearse,  retail,  say,  sell.  Therefore,  in  the 
case  of  such  verbs  the  secondary  non-trans,  sense  has  a  partic- 
ularly salient  passive  aspect.  As  examples:  15()3  It  doth  cleanse 
the  places  where  the  stones  containe.  a  1G54  Allodium  .  .  signifies  Land 
that  holds  of  nobody.  1889  High  birth  .  ,  among  the  haughty  Gastillians 
has  always  counted  for  a  great  deal.  1879  Such  discretion.,  would  m  the 
long  run  reckon  to  his  credit  and  his  advantage.  Kill  Cle.  Sir  shall  I 
lie?  King.  Yes,  lie  and  damn,  rather  than  tell  me  that,  a  1300  |iat  J)ere 
er    dedis    doand    neu,    JxT,t  J)ai  agh  sare  wit  resun  reu.      1880  The  rope 
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drew  taut  and  parted  iu  the  middle.  18"2o  The  curtain  drew  up  at 
the  instant  of  his  entrance.  1891  The  harpoon  did  not  penetrate  suffi- 
ciently .  .  and  therefore  drew  out.  1809  No  more  entivines  with  flowers 
his  shining  sword.  1602  How  .  .  the  Growne-right  of  the  House  of  Ed- 
ward the  first  inuested  in  the  Familie  of  York.  1885  There  was  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  mortgaged  houses  would  speedily  let.  c. 
1400  His  Lampe  schal  lighte  .  .  withouten  touchinge  of  ony  Man.  1590 
Doubly  disparted,  it  did  locke  and  close,  That  when  it  locked.^  none 
might  thorough  pas.  1835  As  though  it  mattered  how  the  farce  plays 
out,  So  it  be  quickly  played.  1362  Bi  him  that  rauJite  on  the  roode.  1897 
Turbot,  brill,  and  halibut  retail  at  9  d.  per  lb.  Goldsm.  I  published  some 
tracts  upon  the  subject  myself,  which,  as  they  never  sold,  I  have  the  con- 
solation of  thinking  were  read  only  by  the  happy  few.  But  however  salient 
the  passive  sense  may  be  in  these  and  similar  examples,  we  must 
admit  that  also  in  this  case  an  intr.  sense  struggles  for  salience, 
tliough  with  poor  success.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  point  of  contain, 
do,  sell,  the  passive  sense  tends  to  oscillate  towards  the  import  'lie', 
'happen',  have  a  good  market'.  In  the  case  of  instance  the  salience 
of  an  intr.  meaning,  i.  e.  'to  have  an  instance',  is  somewhat  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  secondary  non-trans,  construction  may  be 
apprehended  as  a  denominative  new  formation.  As  to  cast  and  reflect 
the  vague  salience  of  a  collateral  reflexive  sense  tends  to  diminish 
the  preponderance  of  the  passive  meaning.  Concerning  quethe, 
say,  rehearse  we  should  admit  that  the  impersonal  expression  it 
saijs,  etc.  presents  not  only  a  passive  aspect  but  also  a  distinctly 
non-passive  meaning,  i.  c.  'people  say'  or  the  like.  But,  if  so,  we 
are  concerned  with  a  sense  which  in  fact  is  the  primary  trans, 
meaning.  We  therefore  admit  that  it  would  have  been  preferable 
to  assign  these  latter  verbs  to  cat.  G. 

hi  the  case  of  the  other  verbs  adduced  in  our  material  it  is 
less  impossible  to  trace  a  causative  sense.  Hence  it  follows  that 
in  a  correlative  intr.  construction  the  intr.  sense  tends  to  become 
distinctly  salient,  unless  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  context  and 
the  predominance  of  the  transitive  meaning.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  oscillating  intr.  sense  we  may  here  distinguish  the 
same  categories  as  occur  in  point  of  cats,  A,  B,  G,  D.  Thus, 
the  intr.  sense  tending  to  become  salient  may  denote  state  or 
attribution.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  following  verbs :  he- 
smear,  [hum],  damage,  damnify,  dehruise,  demolish,  edify,  ent- 
ivinc,  fold,  gull,  [hang],  hatch  (of  an  egg),  hurt,  hen  (of  an  c%^), 
lisse,  modulate':',  mould,  opirress,  polish,  scald,  scorch.  Here  be- 
long   also    such    verbs    whose    trans,   sense  implies  preparation  of 
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food  by  the  agency  of  heat,  vis.  hake,  boil,  cook,  fry,  grill,  roast, 
and  further  such  verbs  as  are  their  semological  relatives,  vis. 
hroil,  concoct.  Moreover,  the  intr.  sense  struggling  for  salience  may 
denote  action:  brandish,  cast,  deposit,  drag,  draiv,  flourish,  haul, 
impress,  launch,  let  (of  blood),  open,  throiv,  weigh.  Lastly,  there 
are  a  few  verbs  where  the  secondary  intr.  sense  denotes  existence, 
viz.  hatch  (predicated  of  the  young),  ruh  off.  Here  belongs  also 
grin  in  the  following  predication:  174".)  The  counterfeit  Satisfaction 
which  grinned  in  the  features  of  tiie  young  one.  The  predicational  na- 
ture of  this  sentence  is  unique  in  our  material,  in  as  much  as  we 
are  concerned  with  a  predication  of  direct  object  oscillating  towards 
a  predication  of  cause  (cf.  to  grin  ivith  satisfaction).  The  latter 
fact  implies  the  salience  of  an  intr.  sense,  and  this  sense  denotes 
existence.  Therefore  the  secondary  intr.  construction  of  grin 
should  have  been  assigned  to  cat.  D. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  preceding  categories,  so  in  the  case 
of  the  present  category  the  salience  of  the  passive  sense  is  rarely 
acknowledged  by  NED.  when  indicating  the  general  semological  nature 
of  the  secondary  sense.  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  the  sense  is 
is  described  as  'intr.  for  pass.'  or  'intr.  in  passive  sense'  or  'intr.  for 
refl.  in  passive  sense',  or  the  like,  viz.  count,  damn,  damnify,  demol- 
ish, do,  drag,  draw,  hatch,  haul,  hurt,  let  (of  houses,  etc.),  paivl, 
play,  polish,  scald.  Otherwise  the  secondary  sense  is  described 
as  'intr.'  or  'intr.  for  refl.'  It  is  impossible  to  trace  any  consist- 
ency in  these  indications.  For  the  passive  sense  is  just  as  salient  in 
the  other  verbs  as  in  those  particularly  acknowledged  as  passival. 
But  this  very  inconsistency  seems  to  indicate  that  the  description 
'intr.'  does  not  only  (or  not  always)  regard  the  semology  of 
the  secondary  sense,  but  also  (or  else  exclusively)  the  morphological 
aspect  of  the  latter.  It  seems  also  to  intimate  that  the  description 
'intr.  for  refl.'  does  not  always  refer  to  the  import  of  the  verb 
but  mostly  to  the  origin  of  the  secondary  construction.  However, 
when  the  secondary  meaning  is  specified  by  NED.,  the  salience  of 
a  passive  sense  is  generally  acknowledged. 

The  extent  of  the  present  category  must  naturally  be  very  vague 
chronology  ^^^*^  indefinite.  For  its  leading  characteristic  is  the  predominance 
of  a  passive  sense.  But,  since  we  have  admitted  that,  however 
proponderant  the  passive  sense  may  be,  an  intr.  sense  is  always 
struggling  for  salience,  it  is  evident  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
of  the  category  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  individual  linguistic  instinct, 
though,  as  shown  above,  it  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  also  object- 
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ivo  criteria.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
extent  of  cat.  E  should  be  very  vague.  It  is  also  natural  that 
our  material  should  l^e  open  to  criticism.  We  have  already  ad- 
mitted that  the  verbs  quetlie,  say,  rehearse  should  have  been  as- 
signed rather  to  cat.  C  than  to  the  present  category  and  that  the 
secondary  sense  of  grin  should  have  been  classed  under  cat.  D. 
We  may  here  admit  that  in  point  af  drag  (of  an  anchor)  and 
polish  (of  planets)  an  intr.  sense  successfully  struggles  for  salience, 
so  that  they  should  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  cats.  C  and 
B  respectively.  We  may  also  admit  that  in  the  cjuotalions  of 
the  following  verbs  meant  to  illustrate  cat.  E,  a  passive  sense 
scarcely  predominates,  viz.  debruise,  foil,  hurt,  ken,  edify,  re- 
hearse, throw,  perhaps  also  the  semological  group  constituted  by 
haJce,  boil,  cooJc,  fry,  grill,  roast,  broil,  eoncoct.  Lastly  the  in- 
trans.  construction  of  hoist  assigned  to  cat.  C  should  have  had 
the  same  classification  as  the  intrans.  constr.  of  haul.,  its  close 
semological  relative,  i.  e.  it  should  have  been  described  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  cat.  E.  Further  particulars  as  to  the  salience  of  an  in- 
trans. sense  in  our  quotations  illustrating  cat.  E.  will  be  given  in 
the  secjuel. 

The  extent  of  the  present  category  was  different  in  different 
epochs.  The  majority  of  our  instances  are  from  the  NE.  period. 
Among  these  we  may  distinguish  such  cases  where  the  primary 
trans,  sense  or  the  verb  itself  oi-iginated  either  in  NE.  or  in  ME. 
The  former  case  is  illustrated  by  the  following  verbs:  concoct,  cook, 
damage  (1477),  damnify,  demolish,  dcx)osit,  drag,  entwine,  grill, 
grin,  gull,  haid,  instance,  invest,  modulate,  mould  {c.  IhHb),  pawl, 
play  out,  reflect,  rub  off,  ivear.  The  latter  case  is  represented  by 
verbs  such  as:  boil,  brandish,  broil,  cast,  contain,  count,  damn,  draw 
(as  a  rule),  foil,  hatch,  hold,  launch,  lock,  reckon,  retail,  scald, 
scorch,  iveigh.  We  have  also  to  state  a  few  verbs  whose  primary 
trans,  sense  is  of  OE.  date,  though  its  secondary  sense  did  not  origi- 
nate until  the  NE.  epoch,  viz.  bake,  besmear,  let  (=  to  grant  the  tem- 
porary possession  of),  sell.  The  most  interesting  verbs  of  the  present 
category  are  those  whose  primary  trans,  sense  cannot  be  apprehended 
as  causal.     They  belong  as  a  rule  to  the  NE.  period  (cf.  p.  382). 

The  examples  from  the  ME.  epoch  illustrating  cat.  E.  are  not 
very  numerous  as  compared  with  those  from  NE.  times,  and  only 
few  of  them  can  be  apprehended  as  non-causal,  viz.  do,  reach,  light, 
rehearse.     These  facts  are  quite  natural,  since  the  appearance  of  a 
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passive  sense  in  llie  active  form  is  a  phenomenon  gradually  de- 
veloping in  OE.  and  ME.  and  reaching  its  height  in  the  NE.  period. 
We  may  here  distinguish  such  verbs  where  the  primary  trans, 
sense  originated  in  the  ME  epocii  and  sucli  where  it  occurred  already 
in  OE.  Examples  of  the  former  case  are:  debruise,  edify,  flourish, 
fry,  hurt,  impress,  light,  lisse,  oppress,  polish,  rehearse,  roost, 
throw.  Examples  of  the  latter  case  are:  burn,  do,  hang,  ken, 
open,  reach. 

As  to  examples  from  the  OE.  period  we  have  only  adduced 
qtiethe  and  say  (=  OE.  cwedan  ?L\\d  secgan),  both  incapable  of  being 
apprehended  as  causal.  But  equivalent  constructions  are  also  pre- 
sented by  a  few  other  OE.  verbs  such  as  swutelian,  d-Uefan,  cypan, 
e.  g.  Dipl.  Angl.  Thorpe  (Anglia  xxiii,  295).  Her  swutelad  on  disum 
gewrite,  l^sel  .  .  .  ML  3,  4  (B.-T.  Suppl.)  Alyfd  (is  alyfed,  L.  R.) 
restedagum  wel  to  donne  hwej)er  de  yfele  =  licet  sabbatis  bene  facere 
an  male?  Ibid.  10.  2.  H\vi«{)er  alyfd  (Hcet)  ^negum  men  his  wif  for- 
laetan.  Thorpe,  Diplomatarium  AnglicuDi,  p.  288,  301,  338.  Her  cy|) 
on  f)ysum  gewrite,  hu  .  .  Here  the  sense  of  the  predicate-verbs 
appears  as  passival,  if  they  are  apprehended  as  being  predicated 
of  the  subordinate  clause  or  the  infinitive  construction.  But  the 
sense  is  apprehended  as  trans.,  if  the  constructions  are  considered 
as  impersonal  ones.  Thus  these  sentences  appear  to  oscillate 
between  a  trans,  and  a  passive  sense.  That  such  an  oscillation 
actually  existed  is  proved  at  least  in  point  of  dllefan.  For  its 
impersonal  construction  has  given  rise  to  a  personal  construction 
where  the  predicate-verb  in  the  active  form  involves  a  prepon- 
derant passive  sense,  viz.  GUp.,  86,  6  |)a  heofoulican  geryno  pa  na- 
negum  men  ne  alyfad  to  secganne  (lit.  =  those  heavenly  secrets  which 
are  permitted  to  no  man  to  say).  Also  a  few  other  OE.  instances, 
though  of  another  constructive  type,  seem  to  oscillate  between  a 
trans,  sense  and  a  passive  import.  Here  belongs  the  following 
quotation:  Andr.  991  is  [)e  gili)  weotod,  heardum  heoruswengum  seel 
|)in  hra  dcelan.  Here  belong  also  sentences  of  the  following  type, 
though,  from  a  predicational  point  of  view,  the  import  is  such  as 
characterizes  the  modal  class  of  cat.  F. :  Beotv.  1365  f)8er /«a;^  nihta 
gehwSm  nidwundor  seen,  fyr  on  flode.  Byrthn.  215  nu  moeg  cunnian, 
hwa  cene  sy.  Epist.  Alex.  Anglia  iv,  160,  579.  da  ondsworadon  hie 
mec  and  ssegdon,  J)8et  nsere  mara  weg  f)onne  meahte  on  tyn  dagum 
geferan.  From  a  modern  point  of  view  these  predicate-verbs  in 
the  active  form  seem  to  present  a  predominant  passive  aspect, 
but  from  an  OE.  point  of  view  we  should  here,  too,  admit  the 
salience    of   also    a    trans,    sense,    which   involves  the  assumption 
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that  an  impersonal  (or  personal)  pronoun  has  been  omitted  {i.  e. 
quot.  Andr.  991  =  your  corpse  shall  be  divided  or  people  shall 
divide  your  corpse  by  hard  blows  of  a  sword,  etc.).  Lastly,  in 
addition  to  aUefaii  there  is  another  example  where  according  to 
some  scholars,  a  trans,  verb  appearing  as  predicate-verb  in  the 
active  form  has  a  predominant  passive  sense,  viz.  Exod.  158 
garas  tri/inedon,  g\\d  hwearfode,  blican  bordhreodan,  byman  sungon. 
Here  iryniedon  is  by  B.-T.  (Die.)  considered  to  imply  'to  be  ar- 
rayed', and  by  Grein  (Kohler)  (Sprachschatz  der  Angelsachs.  Dich- 
ter  s.  V.  irymman)  it  is  with  some  hesitation  interpreted  as  'im- 
petuose  versari?'. 

As  to  the  Gothic  language  we  are  unable  to  adduce  examp- 
les where  a  primary  trans,  verb  has  adopted  a  secondary  non- 
trans,  sense  with  a  predominant  passive  aspect.  We  have  pre- 
viously admitted  that  several  Gothic  w-verbs  present  a  passive 
meaning.  But  we  are  then  concerned  with  primary  senses,  and 
we  are  also  concerned  with  such  passive  meanings  as  scarcely  pre- 
ponderate so  as  to  preclude  the  salience  of  a  collateral  intr.  sense 
(cf.  pp.  279,  280). 

From    a    descriptive    point    of   view    we    have    considered  us    Ultimate 

justified    in    establishing  cat.  E  as  an  independent  category.     This  f>'''^9^'>^  oj 
"'  ^  r-  o     J  ^;jg  passive 

was  particularly  due  to  the  use  of  several  non-causal  trans,  verbs  sense. 
in  converted  sentences  without  a  change  of  the  active  form  into 
the  passive.  For  in  this  case  the  passive  sense  is,  as  a  rule, 
particularly  conspicuous.  But  also  the  use  of  causal  verbs  (in  the 
active  form)  in  converted  sentences  may  occasionally  involve  the 
salience  of  a  predominant  passive  meaning.  The  genesis  of  the 
E-class  constructions  is  easily  explained  in  point  of  the  latter  verbs 
(in  view  of  the  existence  of  the  causative  law  and  the  factors 
tiiat  have  given  rise  to  it),  but  in  the  case  of  non-causal  verbs 
it  is  at  first  sight  mostly  obscure. 

We  have  already  held  forth  that  the  OE.  period  is  almost  The  OE. 
entirely  destitute  of  examples  belonging  to  cat.  E.  We  have  ad-  pc^'iod. 
mitted  that  the  examples  adduced  by  us  almost  always  involve  an 
oscillation  towards  a  trans,  meaning  (of  action)  and  that  so  far  they 
are  not  on  a  par  with  the  other  instances  of  cat.  E.  The  acknow- 
ledgement of  this  collateral  transitive  sense  involves  in  fact  the 
etymological  explanation  of  the  constructions.  Let  us  first  exam- 
ine such  constructions  as  swu  hit  on  bocum  cwid-,  swa  swa  hit 
her    bufan    sijegd;    her    swutelad    on    (Msum    gewrite,  {)3et  .   .  .     Pogat- 
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sciiER^  ji^istly  maintains  that  the  last  expression  and  sentences  of 
the  same  type  such  as  Her  cyd  ymbe  J)a  halgan,  Her  ongynd  be 
crislendome,  Her  segd  hu  (or  J)aet)  .  .  (of  which  the  first  two  sentences 
do  not  i-eadily  present  a  passive  aspect)  represent  the  original 
state  of  things  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  sentences  with 
hit  as  formal  subject.  He  holds  forth  that  Ihey  are  traditional 
formulae  implying  an  impersonal  construction  with  an  indefinite 
pronoun  (OE.  mon)  omitted  and  no  doubt  handed  down  from 
OTout.  times.  For  in  ON.  we  frequently  meet  witli  constructions 
of  the  same  type,  e.  g.  V^ls.  eh.  1.  her  hefr  upp  ok  segir  fra  J)eim 
manui,  er  .  .  Later  on,  the  OE.  constructions  of  the  type  mentioned 
mostly  adopted  a  formal  subject,  i.  e.  kit,  r.  </.  swfi  swa  hit  her  bii- 
fan  seg6,  swa  Jiit  on  bocum  cwid,  Hit  segf)  on  bocum  Jjset  .  .  This 
addition  of  a  formal  subject  cannot  be  said  to  lend  a  passive 
aspect  to  such  a  construction  as  does  not  already  appear  as 
passival,  c.  g.  Her  (hit)  cy6  ymbe  f)a  halgan  (a  passive  sense  is  not 
salient).  Hit  seg|)  on  bocum  |)8et  .  .  ,  Her  segS  on  fiissum  bocum,  f)£et  .  . 
(In  these  two  instances  a  passive  sense  is  salient).  That  such  OE. 
constructions  could  be  apprehended  passively  is  obvious  from  the 
mere  fact  that  they  have  sometimes  given  rise  to  personal  con- 
structions, vis.  Giip.  86,  6  JdS  heofonlican  geryno  Jja  nanegum 
men  ne  alyfad  to  secganne.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  ori- 
gination of  this  remarkable  OE.  instance  of  a  secondary  intr.  con- 
struction with  a  predominant  passive  aspect. 

The  same  mode  of  explanation  is  adopted  by  Pogatscher  also 
in  point  of  the  case  when  an  active  infinitive  qualified  by  a  mo- 
dal or  a  temporal  auxiliary  presents  an  oscillating  passive  a.spect. 
For  here  also  he  assumes  the  omission  of  an  indefinite  pronoun 
(OE.  mon).  Such  is  the  case  with  the  following  quotation:  Beow. 
1365  J)0er  mseg  nihta  gehwtem  niSwundor  seon.  Such  is  also  the  case 
with  the  sentences:  Epist.  Alex.  Anglia  iV,  160,  579  6a  ondsworadon 
hie  niec  and  saegdon,  {)£et  naire  mara  weg  {)onne  meahte  on  tyn  dagum 
geferan.  Amir.  952  is  J)e  gu6  weotod,  heardum  heoruswengum  seel  {)in 
hra  dielan.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  following  example,  where 
also  another  mode  of  explanation  is  possible:  Bi/rhin.  215  nil  maeg 
cunnian  hwa  cene  sy.  With  respect  to  this  sentence  Pogatscher 
says,^  »in  2.  konnte,  da  der  satz  in  einer  rede  iElfwines  steht 
und  im  tolgenden  zweimal  ic  er.scheint,  dieses  in  unseren  satz  hin- 


^  Cf.    Alois    I^ogatscher,    Unansgcdriicktes  Subjeht  im  Altenglischen  in 
Anglia  XXIII  294  sqq. 

»  Anglia  XXIII,  p.  29(1. 
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iiber  l)ozogen  seiii ;  aber  dor  siiin  des  satzes  ist  doch  wolil  nicht 
'icli  will  jt'tz  erfalireii,  wer  lapCor  ist',  sondci-n  woliI  ailgenioiner 
'nun  soil  siclis  ('i])iol)en,  wer  ta})l'er  ist'.  Audi  an  einwirkung  der 
altnoi'ilisclien  konstruktion  [OE.  her  cy5  on  c^isum  gewiile  hu  .  .,  etc.] 
wird  man  kauni  zu  denken  iiabon.>>  The  possibility  of  an  equi- 
valent supplementation  is  also  held  forth  in  tiie  case  of  the  quo- 
tation, 6tl  ondsworadou  liie  mec  and  sffigdon,  f)iet  nsere  mfira  weg  |)onne 
niealite  on  lyn  dagum  geferan.  For  Pogatscher  says  that  here  »ist 
mir  ein  'man'  wahrschehilicher  als  ein  aus  mcc  zu  erschliessendes 
ic  (/.  e.  {jonne  ic  nieahte,  etc.). 

Tliere  still  remains  to  be  considered  the  quotation  where  OE. 
ffi/innnDi  is  supposed  to  be  used  in  a  predominant  passive  sense, 
vit.  Exod,  154  Jdr  him  eorla  mod  ortrywe  wear6,  si53an  hie  gesawon 
of  sflSwegum  fyid  Faraonis  for6  ongangan,  ofer  holt  wegan,  eored  lixan 
(gCiras  tri/inedon,  g\\6  hweorfode,  hlicon  bordhreodan.  bymon  sungon) 
Jnlfas  f)unian,  f)eod  mearc  tredan.  If  we  translate  gdras  trymedon 
with  'were  arrayed'  or  'were  vehemently  shaken',  then  we  are 
evidently  concerned  with  a  preponderant  passive  sense,  though  the 
correlative  trans,  meaning  is  causative.  But,  if  so,  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  case  which,  apart  from  allefan  whose  secondary 
construction  is  easily  intelligible,  is  unparalled  in  OE.  literature 
and  which  is  contrary  to  the  semological  development  of  the 
verbs  in  the  OE.  epoch.  We  may  tlierefore  safely  assume  that 
the  translations  proposed  are  untenable.  But  it  is  difficult  to  sug- 
gest a  suitable  import.  We  are  perhaps  concerned  with  the  sense 
'to  be  strong'.  If  so,  the  sense  is  of  OTeut.  date  and  on  a  par 
with  Gothic  and  OE.  j«-verbs  implying  an  intr.  sense  of  state  or 
attribution  with  a  durative  tense-aspect,  e.  g.  Goth,  halpjan  to  be 
bold,  OH  ivedau  to  be  mad  (cf.  pp.  285,  295).  This  sense  is 
applicable  also  to  the  two  other  instances  where  trymman  appears 
to  have  an  intr.  function,  viz.  Exon.  Th.  191,  1  (B.-T.).  Monig  sceal 
sijjjian  wyrt  onwa^cnan;  eac  Son  tvuduheancas  tanum  tydraf),  tryinmap 
eordicelan.  Klene  35  For  fyida  msest  [fedan  trymedon  coredcestuinY  J)9et 
on  a^lfylce  deareSlacende  on  Danubie  slajrcedf'yrhc^e  sivede  wicedon  ymb 
fiaBS  wfeteres  wylm,  werodes  breahtme.  The  former  sentence  is  trans- 
lated by  Ijothwortli-Toller  as  "the  woods  teem  witli  branches,  yroiv 
stro)ig{?)  with  the  wealth  of  earth'.  Also  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
sentence  it  is  more  advisable  to  assume  an  intr.  sense  of  trymman 
(i.  e.  to  be  strong)  than  to  assume  a  reflexive  function. 


^  The  sentence  is  evidently  a  pareiiliielical  remark. 
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The  ME.  Let  lis  turn  to  the  ME.  epoch  and  in  the  first  place  to  those 

jyerio  .  yg,.|jg  ^yhose  primary  trans,  sense  may  with  more  or  less  of  difficully 
be  apprehended  as  causal,  which  involves  that  a  correlative  intr. 
sense  struggles  for  salience. 

The  verbs  hum  and  hang  are  examples  of  a  coalescence  of  two 
different,  but  etymologically  allied,  verbs.  The  former  represents 
WSax.  bfcrnan,  Angl.  hcrnan,  wk.  vb.,  trans.,  'to  consume  by 
fire',  and  WSax.  hirnan,  Angl.  beornan,  str.  vb.,  intr.,  'to  be  in  a 
state  of  combustion'.  These  were  still  kept  apart  in  the  OE.  pe- 
riod, but  ran  together  early  in  the  ME.  epoch,  'the  different  types 
being  used  indiscriminately  as  to  sense,  though  with  dialectal  pre- 
ferences' (NED.).  NE.  hang  represents  OE.  hon  (<  *xanxan),  str. 
vb.,  trans.,  to  hang,  also  ON.  hengja,  wk.  vb.  trans.,  to  hang,  and 
OE.  hangian,  wk.  vb.,  intr,,  to  hang.  IIow  should  this  morpho- 
logical coalescence  be  explained  ? 

In  the  case  of  hum  it  is  probable  that  in  the  Anglian  dialect 
the  coalescence  started  from  the  present  stem  forms.  This  implies 
here  that  the  phonological  structure  of  tlie  trans,  present  stem  and 
that  of  the  intr.  present  stem  was  the  same.  ME.  had  five  types 
of  the  present  stem,  vi^.  horn-,  later  hem  (<  OAngl.  hcornan, 
intr.),  hern-  (<  OAngl.  hernun,  trans.),  hrin-  (<  WSax.  hirnan, 
intr.,  and  ON.  hrinna,  intr.),  hcern-,  later  ham-  (<  WSax.  hcer- 
nan,  trans.),  hren(n)-  (<  ON.  hrenna,  trans.,  but  partly  from 
the  native  hem-,  trans,  or  intr.  stem).  It  is  natural  that  on  Ang- 
lian territory  the  intr.  hern-  (<  heoman)  and  the  trans,  hem- 
( <  hcrnan)  should  coalesce  and  that  the  same  should  be  the  case 
with  the  trans,  and  the  intr.  stem  hren-.  Brcnne,  hrent  was  the 
most  common  type  in  late  ME.  and  even  down  to  the  16  th  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  somewhat  abruptly  dispossessed  by  burn,  burnt, 
apparently  the  descendant  of  the  earlier  hern-,  him-.  On  West 
Saxon  territory  the  present  stems  were  bairn-  {ham-),  trans.,  and 
him-,  intr.  Therefore  we  must  here  start  from  the  compound 
tenses  and  refer  to  the  then  oft-occurring  morphological  identity  be- 
tween the  passive  form  and  the  periphrastic  form  of  perfective 
intransitive  verbs.  In  other  words,  the  passive  form  was  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  intr.  form,  because  it  oscillated  towards 
an  intr.  sense,  a  phenomenon  wliicli  operated  also  on  Anglian  soil. 
If  this  is  true,  then  it  is  only  natural  that  the  strong  past  pple. 
and  preterite  (since  they  are  intransitive)  should  be  dispossessed 
by    the    weak    forms,    as    is    actually   the  case.     The  explanations 
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given  account  for  the  secondary  sense  II,  1  in  our  material,  i.  e. 
'to  be  affected  by  burning',  e.  g.  a  1225  Ancr.  Riwie  (Soulhern  dial.), 
Hwo  ber  euer  fur  wicMnnen  hire  {)et  heo  ne  bemde?  For  here  an 
intr.  sense  of  state  struggles  for  salience.  But  they  need  not  ac- 
count for  the  sense  II,  2,  i.  e.  'to  suffer  death  by  fire',  e.  <j.  c  1604 
They  should  all  burne  for  their  wilde  heresie.  This  preponderant  pas- 
sive meaning  of  the  active  form  is  not  met  with  until  early  NE. 
and  is  now  superseded  by  the  passive  form  to  he  burnt.  However, 
we  may  explain  this  use  of  the  active  form  as  due  to  associative 
influence  from  cases  of  the  type  II,  1.  Yet,  note  that  the  trans, 
sense  correlative  to  the  sense  'to  suffer  death  by  fire',  may  be 
apprehended  as  causal,  /.  e.  "to  cause  to  be  burnt'.  True,  the  cor- 
relative non-trans,  sense  is  then  passival,  i.  c.  'to  be  burnt',  but 
the  causative  aspect  of  the  trans,  sense  may  nervertheless  have 
suggested  the  use  of  the  active  form  to  express  this  sense. 

Let  us  turn  to  hang.  We  may  here,  too,  assume  that  the 
coalescence  of  the  trans,  and  the  intr.  verb  started  from  the  pre- 
sent stem.  For  the  transitive  form  hd)i  {sir.  vb.)  began  already 
in  the  13  th  century  to  be  replaced  by  the  form  hang  (en),  hong(en), 
i.  c.  the  form  of  the  intr.  verb.  True,  the  new  infinitive  had  the 
form  of  the  intr.  verb,  but  the  transformation  was  no  doubt  due 
to  influence  from  the  trans,  stem  hang-,  hong-  of  the  pa.  pple.  on 
the  analogy  of  strong  verbs  of  class  VI,  e.  g.  OE.  faran  —  faren. 
Note  the  similar  development  in  the  case  of  OE.  ton  (<  "^fanxan), 
feng,  fa)igen  (-0-);  about  1200  the  stem  fang-  {-o-}  of  the  pa.  pple. 
appears  as  present  stem  (inf.  fangen,  fongcn)  and  gradually  su- 
perseded the  older  form.  Now,  as  the  new  trans,  present  stem 
hang-  happened  to  be  identical  with  the  intr.  present  stem,  this 
stem  hang-  (-o-)  became  the  starting  point  for  the  adoption  of  an 
intr.  or  a  trans,  sense  on  the  part  of  the  other  forms  of  the  trans, 
and  the  intr.  verb,  which  brought  about  an  amalgamation  of  the 
two  verbs  into  one,  vis.  a  strong  verb.  Though  in  the  examples 
of  hang  given  in  our  material  a  passive  sense  is  predominant,  yet 
also  an  intr.  sense  is  slightly  salient  e.  g.  1340  J3anne  hit  behouef) 
{let  hi  yelde  oJ)er  Jiet  hi  hongi.  1596  If  I  hang;  He  make  a  fat  payre 
of  Gallowes.  Therefore  we  may  consider  the  use  of  hang  in  these 
and  similar  examples  as  an  analogical  extension  from  those  cases 
where  the  intr.  sense  is  predominant. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  to  give  a  causative  explanation  in  point 
of  the  passive  sense  of  light,  i.  e.  'to  be  set  burning  (of  a  lamp, 
torch,    candle)',    viz.    c.    1400    His    Lampe    schal    lighte  .  .    withouten 
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touchinge  of  ony  Man.  But  this  explanation  is  scarcely  probable  at 
this  early  epoch,  since  the  trans,  meaning  involves  such  connota- 
tions [i.  e.  the  activity  of  a  person)  as  considerably  obscure  the 
salience  of  a  causative  a?pect,  i.  e.  'to  cause  to  take  fire'.  It  is 
decidedly  possible  that  the  non-trans,  function  mentioned  was  sug- 
gested by  the  original  intr.  meaning  of  the  verb,  i.  e.  'to  give  or 
shed  light',  'to  shine',  which  implies  that  the  latter  signification 
was  meant  to  be  expressed,  though  from  the  hearer's  (reader's) 
point  of  view  the  sense  appears  as  passival.  Moreover  it  is  po.s- 
sible  that  the  use  of  the  active  form  is  due  to  analogical  infiuence 
from  a  particular  morphem,  vi^.  Mndle  (<  ON.  lijnda,  trans,  and 
intr.)  which  presented  about  the  same  semological  contrast,  i.  c. 
(1)  to  .set  fire  to,  to  ignite,  to  light,  c  1^00  (Ormin),  (2)  of  a  fire 
or  combustible:  to  catch  fire,  burst  into  flame.  Lastly,  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  to  consider  the  secondary  sense  as  a  desubstan- 
tival  new  formation  on  light,  sb.  'light  viewed  as  residing  in  or 
emanating  from  a  luminary',  e.  g.  Langl.  P.  P.  A.  1.  163,  Ghaslite 
withouten  Charite  .  .  is  as  lewed  as  a  Laumpe  J)at  no  liht  is  inne.  Thus 
we  are  here  concerned  with  a  case  —  oft-occurring  in  point  of 
category  E.  —  where  the  .secondary  intr.  function  with  a  pa.s.-^ival 
aspect  admits  of  several  etymological  interpretations. 

A  passive  sense  of  liss,  i.  e.  'to  be  relieved  of,  is  met  with  in 
the  following  quotation:  c  1400  Kom.  Rose,  Than  of  my  peyne  I  gan 
to  lisse.  Unless  we  want  to  consider  this  construction  as  reflexive 
in  import  and  origin,  which  is  scarcely  a  possible  explanation,  the 
only  alternative  left  seems  to  be  to  assume  a  case  of  a  blending 
of  two  constructions.  In  the  same  literary  monument,  i.  e.  'The 
romaunt  of  Rose',  the  verb  is  employed  also  in  the  secondary 
intr.  sense  'to  abate,  stop,  cease',  viz.  Rom.  Rose  4128  I  trowe  my 
peyne  shall  never  lisse.  This  signification  should  be  explained  as  due 
to  the  causative  principle,  since  the  primary  trans,  sense,  i.  e.  to 
mitigate,  relieve  (pain  etc.),  has  a  conspicuously  causative  charac- 
ter. Thus  we  can  state  the  existence  of  the  two  constructions: 
'my  peyne  gan  to  lisse'  and  '1  gan  to  be  lissed  of  my  peyne' 
(of.  1306  Chauckr,  Frankl.  T.  442  In  hope  for  to  been  lissed  of  his 
care).  Therefore  we  may  very  well  consider  the  sentence  'Than  of 
my  peyne  I  gan  to  lisse'  as  a  blending  of  these  two  modes  of  ex- 
pression. 

We  have  described  the  intr.  construction  of  Ay'«,  predicated  of 
eggs,  as  having  a  preponderant  passive  sense  in  the  following  quot- 
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atioii:  1300  [She]  houeth  llie  eyren  .  .  And  wilh  hir  coriis  keucrelh 
hem  till  [)at  J)ey  kenne.  lint  Uiis  description  is,  no  doiihl,  uroii^u", 
unless  there  existed  also  llic  trans,  sense  'to  lialcli  (an  e|ig)',  wliicli 
then  must  be  the  primary  meaning  as  comparetl  willi  the  sense  in, 
quot.  1399.  It  is  possible  that  the  trans,  sense  'hatch'  existed  at 
that  lime.  But  as  we  liave  not  been  able  to  find  a  record  of  this 
sense,  the  intr.  construction  of  the  quotation  meidioned  should  pro- 
bably be  apprehended  as  an  absolute  use  of  the  primary  trans,  signi- 
fication, /.  c.  'to  give  birth  to',  which  in  the  ({notation  given  above 
involves    the    salience  of  only  an  inti'.  sense  of  action  or  relation. 

From  these  native  verbs  where  an  intr.  sense  of  state  or 
attribution  struggles  for  salience  we  will  pass  on  to  French 
loan-words  with  this  semological  aspect. 

The  passive  sense  of  dehrnisc  has  been  recorded  only  in  Ro- 
bert of  (Gloucester  and  is  predicated  of  persons:  1297  He  hupte  & 
debrusede  i*c  deide  in  an  stounde.  We  sliould  consider  this  function 
as  bori'owed  from  OF.,  where  the  verb  is  employed  also  intran- 
sitively, but  predicated  of  inanimate  tilings  only,  e.  g.  Chron.  d'Angl. 
La  nef  hiuta  a  une  roche  e  tautost  debrisa.  Hist,  de  Foidq.  Fitz  Warin, 
La  launce  debrusa  et  le  Ironchoua  recuist  en  lo  cors.^  The  fact  tliat 
in  English  the  trans,  and  the  correlative  non-trans,  meaning  do 
not  present  a  chronological  gap  between  them,  indicates  that  in 
the  intrans.  function  of  the  verb  the  passive  sense  does  not  i)re- 
ponderate.  Therefoi-e  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate  to 
have  assigned  this  verb  to  cat.  B.  From  a  Middle  Engli.^h  point 
of  view  the  same  is  true  of  Jiurt,  where  the  non-trans,  sense  'suf- 
fer injury'  occurs  as  early  as  a  1300  and  the  correlative  trans, 
sense,  i.  e.  'to  cause  bodily  injury  to',  has  about  the  same  date, 
i.  e.  1297.  The  verb  is  of  Fj-ench  provenance,  but  OF.  h(e)nrter 
does  not  present  the  senses  mentioned.  It  means  instead  'to  knock, 
strike,  dash  (a  thing  against  something  else)',  trans.,  or  else  'to 
strike  (on  or  against  something)',  intr.;  both  senses  occurr  also 
in  ME.  From  the  intr.  sense,  /.  c.  'to  strike  (on  or  against)',  the 
intr.  sense  'suffer  injury',  'come  into  an  injured  state'  may  easily 
originate,  since  in  fact  this  sense  is  implied  in  the  forme)'  sense. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  correlative  trans,  sense  'injure'  may 
very  well  be  secondary  as  compared  with  tlie  meaning  'to  suffer 
injury'. 


^  cf.     GoDEFROY,    Dictionnaire    de    Vancienne    langue  franraise,    Paris, 
1880-1902. 
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As  to  the  passive  sense  of  erlifj/  we  have  already  admitted 
(p.  178)  that  it  is  scarcely  predominant  in  quotations  such  as  the 
following:  a  1400  Mannys  sowle  in  blys  now  xal  edyfy.  But  owing 
to  the  expression  of  an  agential  adjunct,  the  passive  sense  is  fairly 
predominant  in  the  following  quotation:  1657  A  Minister,  whom  they 
can  cordially  .  .  affect,  or  by  tvhom  they  can  edifie.  But  also  in  this 
example  we  can  without  difficulty  trace  an  intr.  sense  of  state, 
'/.  e.  'to  profit  in  a  spiritual  sense',  'to  become  belter  spiritually'. 
Nay,  as  the  subjects  are  here  capable  of  the  reflexivity  conditioned 
by  the  verb,  we  may  also  trace  a  reflexive  sense,  /.  c.  'to  strengthen 
oneself  spiritually',  etc.  But,  if  so,  the  secondary  intr.  function  of 
the  verb  may  very  well  have  a  reflexive  origin.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  best  mode  of  explanation.  For,  though  the  trans,  sense  of  the 
verb  may  easily  be  apprehended  as  causal,  yet  the  date  of  tiie 
secondary  intr.  construction  is  somewhat  earlier  than  the  15th  c. 
But,  when  so,  we  should  hesitate  to  apply  the  causative  mode  of 
interpretation.  In  view  of  the  semological  proximity  between  co)t- 
vert  and  edify  it  is  also  possible  to  assume  that  the  secondary 
intr.  construction  of  the  latter  is  due  to  associative  influence  from 
the  former  verb  (cf.  p.  254). 

Also  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  intr.  construction  of  iwlish 
we  must  admit  that  the  predominance  of  the  passive  sense  is  ques- 
tionable, viz.  c  1400  Zeforus  with  softe  wyndes  soberly  blew,  Pianet- 
tes in  the  pure  aire  pullishet  full  dene,  And  all  softe  was  the  see  to 
sailers  J)erin.  For,  in  spite  of  the  connotation  of  'friction',  the 
primary  trans,  sense  readily  appears  as  causative,  which  in  the 
converted  function  of  the  verb  favours  the  origination  of  the  cor- 
relative intr.  sense.  Therefore,  the  predominance  of  a  passive  sense 
can  here  be  based  only  on  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  intr.  con- 
struction. As  to  the  origin  of  this  function  it  is  possible  to  apply 
a  reflexive  mode  of  interpretation.  For  the  subject  («'.  e.  'planets') 
may  be  apprehended  as  capable  of  the  reflexivity  conditioned  by 
the  verb.  If  so,  we  must  admit  the  slight  salience  of  also  a  re- 
flexive sense.  It  is  also  possible  to  assume  that  we  are  concerned 
with  French  influence,  is  as  much  as  the  writer  may  have  had  in 
mind  the  Fr.  reflexive  form  (which  admits  of  being  employed  ir- 
respectively of  the  capability  of  reflexivity  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject), but  omitted  the  reflexive  pronoun  owing  to  the  salience  of 
the  intr.  sense  and  to  influence  from  the  many  ME.  verbs  pre- 
senting   the   contrast  between  a  transitive  sense  and  a  correlative 
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intr.  sense  of  slate  or  attribution.  With  tlie  latter  assumption  we 
have  in  fact  approached  the  causative  law.  The  operation  of  this 
law  also  in  the  present  case  is  for  chronological  reasons  somewhat 
doubtful. 

As  to  the  rare  inlrans.  construction  of  oppress,  predicated  of 
a  person,  no  reflexive  sense  can  be  traced,  c  1485  Now  I  know 
well  1  xall  not  opprese.  The  primary  trans,  sense  (the  only  one 
recorded  in  OFr.)^  i.  e.  'to  crush,  overwhelm  (a  pei-son)',  has  no 
doul)t  a  causative  aspect.  Jn  view  of  the  date  of  the  seraological 
change,  we  may  therefore  ascribe  the  intr.  construction  to  the 
causative  law. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  those  cases  where  in  spite  of  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  passive  sense  an  intransitive  sense  of  action 
struggles  for  salience  in  the  secondary  intr.  construction. 

The  native  verb  let,  i.  e.  'to  shed',  'to  allow  to  escape  (con- 
fined fluid)',  may  in  the  passive  form  (if  a  definite  agent  has  not 
been  expressed)  present  an  oscillating  intr.  sense  of  action,  i.  e. 
to  issue,  because  the  trans,  sense  is  causal.  It  is  probable  that 
this  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  occasional  intransitive  construction 
of  the  verb,  viz.  c.  1330  R.  Brunne,  Chron.  J)e  blode  was  bo|)e  warme 
and  fresh,  f)at  of  f)e  schankes  lete.  This  pressupposes  that  at  that 
time  the  passive  form  of  the  verb  could  be  mistaken  for  an  intr. 
form  conjugated  with  to  he.  However,  in  view  of  the  rarity  of 
the  construction  (one  record),  it  is  possible  that  the  intransitive 
construction  of  let  was  proximately  suggested  by  the  AF.  original 
(L  e.  le  saitnk  pur  veirs  issist)  or  rather  the  metre  of  the  poem; 
but  the  possibility  of  using  let  intransitively  was  ultimately  due  to 
the  facts  mentioned  above. 

As  to  02)en,  the  preponderance  of  the  passival  aspect  of  its 
secondary  intransitive  construction  is,  in  the  examples  quoted,  entirely 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  (/.  e.  door,  gate),  viz.  c  1375  Him 
J)03t  J)e  jate  opened  of  heyuen.  1828  They  were  scarce  gone  ere  the 
door  of  the  glover's  house  opened.  For  this  nature  is  such  that  it 
presupposes  the  .salience  of  a  definite  agent  causing  the  subject  to 
be  the  object  of  the  action  involved  in  the  verb.  The  intransi- 
tive construction  is  here  only  an  extension  of  the  general  intr.  use 
of  the  verb.  In  addition  to  a  passival  sense  this  use  implies  the 
salience  of  a  collateral  reflexive  sense  and  an  intr.  sense  of  action. 
The  origin  of  the  latter  use  of  ojjen  has  already  been  explained 
(see  p.  251).  The  same  preponderance  of  the  passive  sense  is  met 
with  also  in  the  case  of  close  and  shut  when  predicated  of  a  door 
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01"  the  like,  e.  y.  E.  W.  Hohnung,  Raffles  (No  sinecure).  The  bedroom 
door  closed  then  .  .  Ibid.  (An  old  llaine).  Willi  thai  his  door  shut  in 
my  face,  and  1  had  to  go  my  way.  Hero  also  we  are  concerned  with 
an  analogical  extension  of  the  iiilr.  construction  of  the  verbs. 
This  construction  had  better  be  explained  as  due  to  influence 
from  oi)e}i,  whose  intr.  construction  dates  as  far  back  as  the  OE. 
period. 

We  have  adduced  a  couple  of  records  of  the  intr.  construc- 
tion of  fJiroiv  with  a  passive  aspect,  vi.?.  Langl.  Fiers  Plonm.  B. 
357.  He  stumbled  on  the  Ihresshewolde  and  threwe  to  the  erthe  (  = 
Ibid.  A-text,  201  He  {jrompelde  atte  fjrexwolde  and  J)reuh  [to  J)e 
grounde.]).  'I'he  NED.  is  able  to  give  an  earlier  cjuotation:  1297 
R.  Glol'R.  (Rolls)  6831  {3e  king  bi  an  laddre  to  {)e  ssip  clam  an  hey 
&  f)reu  vp  to  doun  in  f)e  se.  This  dictionary  admits  that,  in  the 
e.Kamples  quoted,  the  verb  looks  like  an  intr.  or  pa.ssive  of  the 
trans,  sense  'to  cause  to  fall  to  the  ground,  to  cast  down,  lay 
low'  (s.  V.  throw  29),  but  it  points  out  that  the  intr.  construc- 
tion occurs  earlier  than  the  trans,  sense,  which  is  recorded  in 
the  14th  c.  {K.  Alls.  i>219).  If  this  is  ti-ue,  then  we  cannot  here 
be  concerned  with  a  passival  aspect,  i.  c.  an  example  of  cat.  E, 
but  only  with  an  intr.  sense,  /.  e.  'to  fall  with  violence  or  force', 
as  is  indicated  by  NED.  The  general  sense-development  of  the 
verb  throiv  is  strange.  In  OE.  we  meet  only  with  the  trans,  sense 
'twist,  wring'  and  the  correlative  intr.  sen.se  'twist,  turn,  writhe'. 
This  original  sense  remained  in  the  north  and  in  certain  technical 
uses.  Otherwise  in  ME.  it  passed  into  the  sense  of  OE.  tveori^an. 
This  verb  implied  'cast,  fling'  and  was  used  transitively  or  in- 
transitively, but  constantly  with  a  sense  that  presupposed  the 
subject  to  be  a  voJuntary  agent  of  the  verbal  action.  This 
implies  that  the  verb  did  not  posses  the  intr.  sense  'to  fall  with 
violence  or  lorce',  wliicli  involves  involuntary  activity.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  ME.  the  trans,  sense  'cast,  fling,  hurl'  is 
not  recorded  eaiiier  than  a  1300  (E.  E.  Psalter,  King  Horn,  refl. 
form  in  Sir  Beues,  14th  c),  but  that  the  allied  intr.  sense  'east 
or  fling  oneself  impetuously,  to  .'^])ring,  start,  leap,  i-u.sh'  is  found 
as  early  as  c  1205  (Layamon).  but  not  in  the  OE.  period.  There- 
fore, the  latter  sense  is  by  NED.  considered  not  to  have  sprung 
from  the  former  meaning.  As  to  the  ME.  trans,  sense  'cast', 
this  is  by  NED.  supposed  to  have  originated  through  an  unrecorded 
sense,  i.  e.  'throw  by  a  turn  or  twist  of  the  arm,  oi*  with  a  sling'. 
But  the  previous  existence  of  the  intr.  senses  mentioned  seems  to 
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indicate  anotliei-  origin.  However,  as  long  as  the  date  of  the  va- 
rious senses  of  u-ar2)  has  not  been  fixed  upon,  it  is  advisable  to 
refrain  from  conjectures  as  io  the  nuitual  semological  influence 
presented  l\v  the  vei-bs  fhroir  and  irarjh  As  to  ovcrtJrroiv  we 
may  mention  that,  in  OE.,  ofcrireorjxDi  had  ah'eady  adopted  the 
intr.  sense  'to  fall  down'  and  that  ME.  overthrow  presents  this 
sense  about  equally  early  as  the  coii'clative  trans,  meaning. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  secondary  intr.  construction  of  flourish, 
e.  g.  1388  A  spere  and  scheeld  sclial  flourische.  In  the  corresponding 
trans,  construction  the  grammatical  object  tends  to  oscillate  to- 
wards an  instrumental  adjunct,  i.  c.  it  tends  to  imply  'to  make 
sudden  and  violent  movements  tvith  a  spear  or  shield'.  The  truth 
of  this  assertion  is  substantiated  by  OE  hregdan,  'to  make  a  sud- 
tlen  movement  (with  the  hand,  foot,  weapon)',  hi  the  sense  men- 
tioned this  verb  may  be  construed  with  a  grammatical  object, 
e.  g.  Led.  ii,  38,  3  Br^d  f)£et  heafod  hider  and  geond  ofer  jiddi  fyr. 
But  the  normal  construction  of  the  verb  in  this  sense  required 
an  instrumental  adjunct  (cf.  ON.  hregda  sverdi),  e.  g.  Beoiv.  1033 
])3dv  git  .  .  mundum  bragdon.  Ibid.  3333  Ic  {)y  wsepne  gebrad. 
^ElfrecVs  Laivs  (Liebermann,  A.  S.  Gesetze  58)  gif  mon  beforan  cerce- 
biscepe  gefeohte  od6e  wiepne  gebregde,  etc.  But  the  most  convincing 
proof  is  that  flourish  itself  has  occasionally  employed  an  instru- 
mental adjunct  instead  of  a  direct  object,  viz.  1584-  Shaks.  Tit.  A. 
I,  i,  361  Goe,  give  that  changing  peace,  To  him  that  flourislit  for  her 
with  his  sword.  Now  we  mean  that  the  intr.  construction  of  the 
verb  should  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  in  the  corre.sponding 
trans,  construction  the  direct  object  oscillated  towards  an  instru- 
mental adjunct.  In  other  words,  the  direct  object  was  sometimes 
actually  apprehended  as  an  instrumental  adjunct  and  was  for  this 
very  reason  (cf.  p.  3.57)  sometimes  predicated  by  the  verb  in  the 
active  form.  This  explanation  imphes  that  such  a  predication 
oscillated  towards  a  predication  of  instrumental  adjunct. 

The  rare  intr.  con.struction  of  impress  occurred  in  late  ME., 
vis.  c  1386  Heigh  fantasye  and  curious  bisynesse  Fro  day  to  day 
gan  in  the  soule  impresse  Of  lanuarie  aboute  his  mariage.  c  1490 
More  and  more  impressen  gan  the  dent  Of  Loves  dart,  while  I  beheld 
her  face.  This  construction  may  be  explained  as  having  started 
from  the  passive  form,  since  this  oscillated  towards  an  intr.  sense, 
^.  e.  could  occasionally  be  mistaken  for  an  intr.  form  conjugated 
with  to  he.  Also  a  reflexive  interpretation  is  perhaps  possible. 
But  this  involves  that  the  subjects  are  apprehended  as  capable  of 
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the  reflexivily  conditioned  by  the  verb  and  that  a  collateral  refl. 
sense  is  salient.  The  possibility  is  not  precluded  that  the  rare  intr. 
construction  was  suggested  by  the  French  refl.  form.  If  so,  the 
refl.  pronoun  was  omitted  owing  to  the  salience  of  an  intr.  sense 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  subjects  are  scarcely  capable  of  the  re- 
flexivity  conditioned  by  the  verb. 

The  ME.  instances  hitherto  considered  have  all  that  in  com- 
mon that  the  primary  trans,  sense  may  with  more  or  less  of  diffi- 
culty be  apprehended  as  causal.  There  are  in  ME.  a  few  non- 
causal  trans,  verbs  which  present  an  intr.  construction  with  a 
preponderant  passive  sense  (apart  from  it  says  and  its  equivalents, 
which  oscillate  towards  a  trans,  sense). 

The  verb  rehearse  of  French  provenance  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  (not  in  NED.)  in  the  impersonal  form  oscillating 
between  the  original  ti-ans.  sense  and  a  passive  import,  vi.^.  Malory, 
Morte  D' Arthur  75,  (17),  as  it  reherceth  after  in  the  book  of  Balyn  le 
saueage,  that  followeth  next  after.  This  construction  is  native  and 
a  survival  from  the  OE.  period,  where  —  as  already  shown  — 
we  often  find  expressions  such  as  Hit  sejd  on  bocum  f)a2t  .  .  From 
the  ME.  period  we  can  state  the  existence  of  it  says,  r.  g.  a  1300 
Cursor,  M.,  |je  iuus  sal  convert,  as  it  sais.  This  formula  is  still  met 
with  not  only  in  the  phrase  'it  says  in  the  Bible'  (as  is  main- 
tained by  Pogatscher),  but  in  colloquial  speech  (cf.  NED.). 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  a  preponderant  passive  sense 
dressed  in  the  active  form  is  presented  by  do  in  the  following  ME. 
quotation,  vi.i.  a  1300  Cursor  M.  Pat  f)ere  er  dedis  doand  neu,  Pat 
J)ai  agh  sare  wit  resun  reu.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  con- 
struction, i.  e.  to  he  +  present  pple  in  the  active  form  but  with  a 
passive  sense,  so  common  in  the  NE.  period  {e.  g.  a  1715  Burnet 
Oivn  Time,  While  these  things  were  doing)  is  here  recorded  about 
two  centuries  earlier  than  usual.  For  the  modern  construction 
originated  in  the  16th  c.  from  to  he  +  the  prepositional  form  of 
verbal  substantives  in  -ing  (cf.  p.  104),  c.  g.  1489  Gaxton,  Faytes 
of  Amies  T.,  xiv,  37  Suche  fortyfvcacyons  are  in  dooijng.  Therefore 
our  ME.  example  must  have  another  origin,  all  the  more  as  the 
very  construction  to  he  <-  the  prepositional  form  of  verbal  sub- 
stantives in  -ing  does  not  seem  to  occur  as  early  as  our  ME. 
example  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  in  11,  a  12,  13,  he  15).  In  our  opinion 
this  occasional  construction  was  conditioned  on  the  one  hand 
by    the    wish    to  express  durative  tense-aspect  by  the  progressive 
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form,  which  ah-eady  in  OE.  could  have  this  function,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  want  of  a  passsivc  form  on  the  part,  of  the 
present  participle.  The  explanation  given  is  the  most  likely  one. 
Otherwise  the  construction  in  the  'Cursor  Mundi'  must  be  explained 
as  due  to  analogical  influence  from  such  verbs  as  in  the  pro- 
gressive form  offer  an  oscillation  between  a  passive  sense  and  an 
intr.  meaning  of  the  types  involved  in  cats.  A,  B,  C,  D. 

The  use  of  the  active  form  of  reach  in  the  following  quota- 
tion is  very  singular:  1362  Langl.  P.  PL  (A),  Bi  him  that  rauhte  on 
the  roode.  (Cf.  c  1205  Serving  Christ,  5  in  OE.  Misc.^  Grist  .  .  on  rode 
was  rauJit).  The  subject  is  here  of  such  n  nature  as  to  make  a 
passive  sense  decidedly  predominant,  the  more  because  the  trans, 
sense  is  destitute  of  a  causal  aspect.  A  reflexive  interpretation 
is  here  scarcely  possible.  But  if  we  assume  this  explanation,  then 
at  the  same  time  we  admit  that  the  passive  import  is  not  pre- 
ponderant, but  oscillates  towards  a  reflexive  sen.se.  In  our  opi- 
nion the  use  of  the  active  form  has  been  conditioned  by  asso- 
ciative influence  from  the  verbs  hang  and  2Jttin  which  in  the  very 
context  in  which  reach  occurs  were  often  used  intransitively,  e.  g. 
c  1000  /Elfric,  Horn.  II  25G  J)es  halga  Htelend  hangad  her  unscyldig; 
a  1225  Ancren  R.  106  He  [our  Lord]  ase  he  hongede,  etc:  c  1315 
Shoreham  38,  And  seue  3er  thou  scholdest,  man,  0  dedlyche  senne 
peyny;  1393  Langl.,  P.  PI.  C.  J)e  croys  .  .  |)at  crist  .  .  for  mankynde 
on  peynede.  As  to  liain  we  find  that  it  was  used  intransitively 
in  the  same  text  as  reach,  i.  e.  Langland's  'Piers  Ploughman'. 
The  parallel  becomes  complete,  if  we  remember  that  also  the 
passive  form  of  the  verbs  hang  and  pain  could  be  employed  in 
this  context. 

Let    us    pass    on    to    the    NE.    period   and  let  us  then  fir.st    The.  NE. 
examine    such    verbs    whose  primary  trans,  sense  may  with  more     i'^''*""- 
or  less  of  difficulty  be  apprehended  as  causal.    In  this  case  a  cor- 
relative intr.  sense  struggles  for  salience,  though  successfully  coun- 
teracted by  other  factors.    This  intr.  sense  may  denote  state  or  attri- 
bution or  else  action  or  existence. 

Let  us  begin  with  such  intr.  constructions  where  an  intr. 
sense  of  state  or  attribution  struggles  for  salience.  The  ex- 
planation easiest  found  is  to  consider  the  secondary  intr.  con- 
struction as  a  manifestation  of  the  causative  law.  Though  here  the 
intr.  sense  is  not  very  prominent,  this  circumstance  is  here  depend- 
ent on  factors,  i.  e.  the  context  and  the  comparative  vitality  of 
the    trans,    sense,    which    have    nothing  to  do  with  the  genesis  of 
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the  construction.  In  all  cases  where  the  causative  aspect  of  the 
primary  trans,  sense  is  dislinctly  prominent,  the  correlative 
converted  construction  in  the  active  form  may  unhesitatingly  be 
ascribed  to  the  causative  law.  Here  belong  the  verbs  besmear  (to 
bring  [=  to  cause  to  come]  into  a  greasy,  viscous,  or  .sticky  con- 
dition), damage  and  damnifi/  (to  bring  into  an  injured  stale)  gull, 
ivear  atvatj,  and  rub  off  (=  to  bring  into  a  worn  or  consumed 
state  by  attrition,  elc),  breed  and  hatch  (of  an  egg),  (to  bring  into 
development),  scald  and  scorch  (to  bring  into  a  scalded  or  scorched 
state).  As  to  quotations  see  p.  172  seq.  The  same  is  true  of 
demolish  (to  bring  a  thing  into  a  crushed  state,  into  desintegration 
of  its  fabric),  whose  secondary  intr.  construction  in  the  only  quota- 
tion adduced  by  NED.  corresponds  to  a  Latin  deponent,  vi^.  1609 
Bible,  Joel,  Through  the  windowes  they  shal  fal  and  shal  not  demolish 
(Vulg.:  et  non  demolientur).  Also  a  reflexive  interpretation  is  per- 
haps possible  in  point  of  this  verb  though  it  presupposes  involun- 
tary activity  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  But  this  explanation  is 
by  no  means  likely  on  account  of  the  force  of  the  causative  law 
and  the  scarceness  of  examples  with  a  reflexive  form  implying  invo- 
luntary activity  (cf.  nettle  oneself,  burn  oneself). 

As  to  modidate  the  intrans.  sense  struggling  for  salience  im- 
plies activity,  i.  c.  'to  sound  in  varying  cadence  or  harmony  with'. 
As  the  primary  trans,  sense  may  be  apprehended  as  causal,  /.  e. 
'to  cause  to  sound,  etc.',  the  intr.  construction  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  causative  law.  But  in  the  only  quotation  adduced  in  our  ma- 
terial the  intr.  sense  struggling  for  salience  seems  rather  to  in- 
volve 'mingle',  vis.  1815  1  wait  thy  breath,  Great  Parent,  that  my 
strain  May  modulate  with  murmurs  of  the  air  .  .  And  voice  of  living 
beings.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  the  notion  of  'mingle'  has  slipped 
in  and  conditioned  the  active  form  of  (he  verb.- 

The  intr.  construction  of  foil  is  probably  no  specimen  of 
cat.  E.  For  it  seems  nece.s.sary  here  to  admit  the  salience  of  also 
an  intr.  sense,  i.  e.  'to  come  into  a  state  of  ruin,  or  conhision. 
or  dejection',  'lo  collapse':  1591  His  toil  He  took,  lest  that  the 
English  state  might  foil.  1639  There  be  mindes  which  foyle  in  read- 
ing a  history  of  great  length,  humane  patience  being  not  of  any  great 
extent.  This  intr.  sense  may  be  apprehended  as  correlative  to  the 
trans,  sense  'overthrow,  discomfit',  and,  if  so,  the  secondary  intr. 
construction  may  be  explained  as  due  to  the  causative  law.  But, 
if  we  acknowledge  the  predominance  of  the  passive  sense,  i.  e.  'to 
be    defeated'    (=  'to  have  a  defeat  or  repulse',  'to  have  a  baffling 
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check'),  then  the  intr.  construelion  of  foil  should  be  explained  as 
n  desiibstantival  new  formation  on  foil,  sb.  (a  repulse,  defeat,  a 
baffling  check),  recorded  as  early  as  c  1478. 

The  intr.  sense  struggling  for  salience  in  the  intr.  constr.  of 
mould  is  the  elementary  verb  of  the  inchoative  or  perfective  tense- 
aspect,  i.  e.  'to  grow,  become',  1858  When  the  Norman  man-at-arms 
had  begun  to  mould  into  the  English  country  gentleman.  The  primary 
trans,  sense  may  be  apprehended  as  its  causative  correlative,  i.  e. 
'to  cause  to  become',  'to  bring  into  a  state".  But  the  lack  of  a 
material  import  on  the  part  of  the  intr.  sense  obscures  the  paral- 
lelism with  other  causative  verbs  presenting  a  correlative  intr. 
sense  and  rendeis  unlikely  a  causative  mode  of  explanation.  The 
intr.  construction  is  by  NED.  supposed  to  be  of  reflexive  origin 
and  this  explanation  is  possible,  since  the  subject  is  capable  of  the 
reflexivity  conditioned  by  the  verb.  We  should  then  acknowledge 
that  a  reflexive  sense  struggles  for  salience,  since  it  was  meant  to 
be  expressed.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  intr.  construction  has 
originated  from  the  use  of  the  verb  in  the  piogressive  form  with  a 
passive  sense,  e.  g.  1612  Blest  raigne!  The  Golden  worlde  is  molding  new 
againe.  But,  though  this  inflectional  factor  no  doubt  has  influenced 
the  origin  of  secondaiy  intr.  constructions  ever  since  the  16th 
century,  it  should  not  be  employed  as  a  means  of  interpretation, 
unless  it  is  impossible  to  find  another  explanation.  For  secondary 
intr.  constructions  of  non-causal  vei-bs  are  met  with  before  the 
origination  of  the  progressive  form  with  a  passive  sense.  Lastly,  we 
may  also  suppose  that  the  operating  factor  has  been  associative 
influence  from  verbs  offering  a  causal  sense  and  a  correlative  intr. 
meaning  and  construed  with  the  preposition  into,  the  main  import 
of  the  intr.  sense  being  'to  pass  into',  e.  g.  concoct  into,  develop 
into,  change  into,  etc. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  a  distinctly  causative  sense  is  pre- 
sented by  the  trans,  sense  of  verbs  of  cookery  such  as  hnl:e,  hoii, 
cool;  fry,  grill,  roast,  broil,  concoct.  We  may  therefore  safely 
ascribe  their  correlative  intr.  function  to  the  causative  law.  A  re- 
flexive mode  of  origin  is  adopted  by  NED.  in  point  of  bahe,  boil, 
cook,  concoct.  But  a  reflexive  form  has  in  these  cases  not  been 
recorded,  and  would  besides  involve  that  the  reflexive  foi-m  could  be 
employed  as  a  passive  or  an  intrans.  formative,  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  linguistic  usage  of  the  English  language.  But  another 
explanation   is  possible.     As  all  these  verbs  present  a  close  semo- 
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logical  proximity  to  eacli  otlioi-.  it  is  evident  that  those  of  them 
which  were  the  first  to  present  also  a  correlative  intr.  sense, 
easily  induced  such  a  signification  in  point  of  the  other  verbs. 
The  earliest  instance  of  this  seniologlcal  contrast  is  presented  by 
fry,  trans,  sense  since  1340,  intr.  function  in  the  14th  c,  and  in 
a  transf.  sense  since  1583.  The  OF.  prototype  frire  had  the  intr. 
sense  'bruler  de  desir,  fremir',  but  it  is  also  employed  (cf.  Godefroy 
Complement)  as  a  term  of  cookery  in  the  trans,  sense  'faire  cuire 
dans  une  poele  avec  de  la  graisse,  etc'  It  is  most  probable  that  also 
the  intr.  function  of  tlie  verb  as  a  term  of  cookery  is  of  OF.  date. 
The  earliest  recorded  sense  of  hail  of  French  provenance,  is  in- 
transitive, i.  e.  'to  bubble  up  in  agitation  through  the  action  of 
heat'  (of  a  liquid,  a  1225).  The  trans,  sense  'to  subject  (food, 
etc.)  to  heat  in  boiling  water',  'to  cook'  is  found  since  c  1325. 
There  is  a  great  proximity  between  the  former  sense  and  the 
correlative  intr.  function  of  the  latter.  This  is  at  least  the  case 
when  the  latter  sense  is  predicated  of  liquids  used  as  food  (and 
not  of  solid  articles),  r.  (j.  'the  milk  boiled'.  Therefore  the  se- 
condary intr.  function  of  the  verb  may  very  well  be  due  to  its 
primary  intr.  function.  Foi-  it  is  only  a  natural  extension  of  its 
predicational  sphere,  if  the  verb  in  its  secondary  intr.  use  is  pre- 
dicated also  of  solid  articles.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  verb 
hroil  is  somewhat  doubtful.  But  it  is  likely  that  the  prototype 
is  the  OF,  verb  hruillir,  recorded  by  Godefroy  in  the  intr.  sense 
'broil,  burn'  {hruiUir  de  soleil).  If  so,  the  intr.  sense  of  hroil 
met  with  as  early  as  1642,  is  of  Fi-ench  origin.  The  secondary 
intr.  function  of  the  other  verbs,  i.  e.  bake  (1605),  concoct  (1677). 
cook  (1891),  (frill  (1842),  roast  (a  1400)  may  very  well  be  due 
to  associative  influence  from  the  verbs  mentioned,  i.  e.  fry,  hail, 
hroil. 

We  have  now  to  consider  such  intr.  constructions  where, 
in  spite  of  the  preponderance  of  the  passive  sense,  an  intr.  sense 
of  action  struggles  for  salience.  Whenever  the  correlative  trans, 
sense  of  these  verbs  has  a  distinctly  causative  aspect,  the  intr. 
construction  may  be  ascribed  to  the  causative  law.  For  —  as 
previously  pointed  out  —  the  preponderant  salience  of  a  passive 
sense  in  the  intr.  construction  (from  the  hearer's,  reader's  point 
of  view)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  genesis  of  this  construc- 
tion. Here  belong  at  least  cast  (in  sense  'to  cause  (light,  sha- 
dow)   to    fall'),     deposit    ('to     cause    a    .'substance    in    a  solution 
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to  sink  or  lie  down'),  drfi<f  (in  plirase  'to  drag  the  anchor'  = 
to  let  the  anchor  trail  along  the  bottom),  draw  (in  sense  'to  drag'), 
/.  e.  to  let  (c.  (J.  an  article  of  dress)  trail  on  the  ground,  cf. 
draw  II.,  1,  n,  ,i);  Uiioich  ('to  cause  [a  vessel]  to  move  or  slide 
from  the  land',  etc.,  'to  set  afloat').  A  reflexive  interpretation  is  by 
NED.  employed  in  point  of  cast  and  drag.  As  to  cast  this  ex- 
planation is  possible,  when  it  Is  predicated  of  'light'  and  'shadow', 
since  these  notions  are  easily  ap{)rehended  as  capable  of  the  reflexiv- 
ity  conditioned  by  the  verb.  But  as  to  drag  predicated  of  an 
anchor,  a  reflexive  interpretation  is  for  equivalent  reasons  inad- 
missible. On  the  other  hand  deposit  predicated  of  silver  in  a  so- 
lution and  in  this  function  described  by  NED.  as  'intr.',  may  be 
explained  also  in  the  reflexive  way,  since  the  subject  may  be  ap- 
prehended as  capable  of  the  reflexivity  conditioned  by  the  verb. 
If  we  adopt  a  reflexive  explanation  in  point  of  cast  and  deposit, 
tlien  we  should  at  the  same  time  admit  that  also  a  refl.  sense  is 
in  some  measure  salient. 

There  are  in  oui-  material  several  verbs  whose  intr.  construc- 
tion offers  a  slight  salience  of  an  intr.  sense  of  action,  but  whose 
correlative  trans,  meaning  may  only  with  a  certain  amount  of 
difficulty  be  apprehended  as  causal.  Such  is  the  case  when  the 
verb  has  connotations  implying  a  particular  intensity  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  subject.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  brandish, 
cast  (an  anchor),  draiv  out  (a  spear),  draw  tight  (a  rope)  draw  up 
(a  curtain),  haid  down  (a  flag)  and  hoisf^,  jiawl  (a  windlass), 
iceigh  (an  anchor).  Now  the  question  is  whether  the  slight  salience 
of  a  causative  aspect  cannot  here  have  directly  occassioned  the 
intr.  construction,  which  implies  that  the  latter  is  due  to  the  cau- 
sative law.  True,  this  implies  that  the  force  of  this  law  has  been 
manifested  in  an  extraordinary  way.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  as 
long  as  we  acknowledge  even  a  slight  salience  of  a  causative  aspect, 
we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  deny  that  the  intr.  construction  of  these 
verbs  may  be  due  to  the  causative  law.  But,  though  this  explana- 
tion   seems    to    be    possible,   it  is  by  no  means  so  likely  as  to  be 


*  We  have  assigned  hoist  to  cat.  C,  llius  acknowledging  the  distinct  sa- 
hence  of  an  intr.  sense.  But.  descriptively  speaking,  the  verb  seems  to  be  on 
a  par  with  haul.  In  other  words,  the  trans,  sense  seems  to  imply  a  conno- 
tation of  particular  activity  and  admits  therefore  only  with  difficulty  of  being 
apprehended  as  causative.  But,  if  so,  its  intr.  function  must  have  a  predomin- 
ant passive  aspect. 
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preferable  to  otlier  means  of  interpretation.  II  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  intr.  sense  of  all  the  verbs  just  mentioned  imply 
passive  motion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ihis  sense  often  becomes 
salient  in  the  passive  form  of  the  verbs,  Therefore,  as  intr.  verbs 
denoting  passive  motion  are  still  in  the  NE.  period  frequently 
conjugated  with  to  he,  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  to  assume 
that  the  secondary  intr.  sense  of  the  verbs  under  consideration 
may  be  due  to  this  inflectional  fact.  A  reflexive  explanation  is 
employed  by  NED.  to  account  for  the  intr.  construction  of  brandish 
(predicated  of  a  sword),  cast  (predicated  of  an  anchor),  draw 
(up)  (predicated  of  a  curtain),  haid  doivn  (predicated  of  a  flag). 
In  all  these  instances  a  reflexive  form  has  not  been  recorded  and 
the  subjects  are  incapable  of  the  reflexivity  conditioned  by  the 
several  verbs.  A  reflexive  interpretation,  therefore,  is  here  inad- 
missible. But  there  are  other  explanations  which  are  equally  or 
else  far  more  likely  than  the  causative  and  the  inflectional  inter- 
pretation. 

In  the  case  of  hrandish,  the  intr.  construction  should  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way  as  in  point  of  flourish.  In  other  words, 
the  direct  object  of  the  trans,  sense  oscillates  towards  an  instru- 
mental adjunct  and  the  possibility  of  apprehending  the  comple- 
ment in  the  latter  way  gave  rise  to  the  intr.  construction.  Also 
in  the  present  case  we  may  sometimes  come  across  an  instru- 
mental adjunct  instead  of  a  direct  object,  c.  g.  c  1130  ^oiv  Gd. 
Wi/f  tangt  Dan.  in  Babees  Bk.   (1868)  39  Brandische  not  ivith  f)in  heed. 

Also  the  intr.  construction  of  paivl  recorded  in  the  following 
example  admits  of  a  particular  explanation:  1819  If,  in  heaving  the 
windlass  about,  any  of  the  handspikes  should  happen  to  break,  the  wind- 
lass would  pawl  of  itself.  True  reflexivity  involves  that  the  gramma- 
tical subject  is  indicated  as  the  actual  performer  of  the  verbal 
action  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  object  of  this  action.  There- 
fore the  adequate  form  of  the  predicate-verb  is  the  active  form  + 
a  reflexive  pronoun,  which,  however,  sometimes  may  be  suppressed. 
Again  the  reflexivity  offered  by  the  present  case  is  of  a  some- 
wdiat  diff"erent  kind.  The  adjunct  'of  itself  implies  rather  a  causal 
than  an  agential  adjunct,  i.  e.  the  grammatical  subject  is  indicated 
rather  as  the  cause  than  as  the  performer  of  the  verbal  action. 
Therefore,  as  the  grammatical  subject  at  the  same  time  is  meant 
to  be  indicated  as  the  object  of  the  action,  the  adequate  form  of 
the  predicate-verb  is  the  passive  form,  i.  e.  'the  windlass  w^as 
pawled    of   itself.     It    is    this    very    fact   that  makes  the  sentence 
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"the  windlass  pawled  of  itself  present  a  preponderant  passive  ini- 
j)ort.  The  use  of  the  active  form  must  be  anomalous,  if  it  is  meant 
to  have  a  trans,  sense  with  a  reflexive  pronoun  tacitly  implied,  i.  e. 
a  truly  reflexive  sense.  For,  apart  from  being  described  as  the  object 
of  the  verbal  action,  the  ^rainniatical  subject  is  indicated  both 
as  the  performer  of  the  action  and  as  its  originator,  its  cause, 
which  appears  as  tautological.  The  construction  'the  windlass 
pawled  of  itself  may  therefore  ije  explained  as  a  blending  be- 
tween the  two  constructions  'the  windlass  pawled  itself  and  'the 
windlass  was  pawled  of  itself.  However,  in  the  present  case  we 
should  admit  that  the  trans,  sense  of  ^J«^^'Z  may  be  apprehended 
as  causal,  /.  e.  'to  cause  (a  windlass)  to  come  to  a  standstill  by 
means  of  a  pawf,  though  the  instrumental  element  of  the  import 
(i.  e.  'by  means  of  a  pawl')  counteracts  the  salience  of  a  causal 
aspect.  If  so.  the  use  of  the  active  form  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
causative  law  and  the  salience  of  also  an  intr,  sense,  i.  e.  'to 
come  to  a  standstill  (by  means  of  a  pawlj',  must  be  acknowledged. 
As  the  verb  paivl  is  desubstantival,  it  is  perhaps  also  possible  to 
consider  the  use  of  the  active  form  as  a  desubstantival  new  for- 
mation. But,  if  so,  we  must  acknowledge  the  salience  of  also 
another  intr.  sense,  i.  e.  'to  put  in  the  pawl  (so  as  to  come  to 
a  standstill)'. 

In  the  NE.  period  admit-class  constructions  in  the  active  form 
but  with  a  passive  sense  had  become  a  formative  law  also  in 
point  of  non-causal  trans,  verbs  (cf.  cat.  F).  We  may  suppo.se 
that  the  frequent  use  of  such  verbs  in  these  constructions  has 
sometimes  contrilmted  to  using  the  same  verbs  in  E-class  construc- 
tions. In  other  words,  from  such  constrnctions  as  'this  spear 
will  not  draw  out,  draws  out  readily',  we  may  easily  come  to 
tlie  construction,  1891  The  harpoon  did  not  penetrate  sufficiently  .  . 
and  therefore  drew  out.  We  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  this 
manner  of  origin,  but  the  prerequisite  is  that  the  verb  is  likely 
to  often  occur  in  'admit-class'  function.  Such  is  in  our  opinion 
the  case  with  draiv  out  (of  a  spear),  draiv  tight  (of  a  rope),  haul 
down  (of  a  flag),  but  scarcely  with  draiv  up  (of  a  curtain)  or 
ivcigh  (of  an  anchor). 

We  have  previously  shown  that  the  infinitive  and  the  present 
participle  combined  with  to  he  may  be  used  in  a  passive  sense, 
e.  (f.  1711  Were  they  like  Spanish  Jennets  to  impregnate  by  the  Wind. 
1797  1  found  .  .  the  Spanish  ensign  haiding  doivn.  1755  The  French 
[language]    for    these    last    fifty   years  Jias  been  polishing,  as  much  as  it 
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will  bear.  It  would  be  a  natural  extension  of  the  passive  func- 
tion of  the  verb  in  these  constructions  to  use  the  verb  with  the 
same  sense  and  in  the  same  form  also  in  E-class  constructions. 
In  point  of  fact  this  analogical  extension  is  so  natural  that  the 
constructions  mentioned  must  in  some  measure  often  have  influenced 
the  origination  of  E-class  constructions.  But  a  necessary  prerequisite 
is  that  the  verb  in  question  is  likely  to  often  occur  in  the  con- 
structions mentioned.  Such  is  perhaps  the  case  with  draiv  tight,  haul 
down,  iveigh,  cast  (of  an  anchor).  However,  this  mode  of  explana- 
tion ultimately  based  on  the  frequent  use  of  the  verb  in  a  certain 
construction,  should  be  very  rarely  employed. 

AVe  have  now  to  consider  such  secondary  intr.  functions  where 
an  intr.  sense  of  existence  struggles  for  salience,  though  the  pas- 
sive sense  preponderates.  Here  belong  the  verbs  ivear  aivay  (pre- 
dicated of  a  feeling,  etc.)  and  ruh  off  (predicated  of  'the  plating 
of  Anglicism')  implying  loss  of  existence,  and  grin  (predicated  of 
satisfaction)  involving  existence.  The  trans,  sense  of  the  two  for- 
mer verbs  may  be  apprehended  as  causal  (though  with  some  diffi- 
culty, since  they  imply  a  connotation  of  particular  activity,  /.  c. 
attrition),  i.  e.  to  bring  into  a  consumed  state  or  non-existence  by 
attrition,  etc.  Therefore  the  intr.  function  may  be  explained  as 
due  to  the  causative  law.  In  the  case  of  ruh  off,  however,  the 
intr.  function  has  most  probably  sprung  from  the  use  of  the  verb 
in  admit-class  sense,  which  is  recorded  two  centuries  earlier  than 
the  intr.  function  (cf.  p.  214). 

Let  us  pass  on  to  such  verbs  whose  primary  trans,  sense 
must  be  apprehended  as  non-causal. 

The  only  trans,  verbs  of  attribution  recorded  by  us  in  a  con- 
verted function  in  the  active  form,  are  contain  and  hold,  i.  e.  to 
be  contained  in  (to  be  situated  in,  to  remain),  to  be  held  of,  e.  g. 
1528  Asia  contenis  in  the  Orient.  1563  h  doth  cleanse  the  places 
where  the  stones  coutaine.  1654  Allodium  .  .  signifies  Land  that  holds 
of  nobody.  1648  A  Lease  which  holds  of  your  College.  1665  My 
crown  is  absolute,  and  holds  of  none.  The  intr.  construction  of 
contain  is  no  doubt  due  to  that  confusion  with  the  verb  con- 
tinue, 'to  remain",  which  occured  in  late  ME.  and  early  NE.^  This 
is  evidently  the  case  with  quot.  1503,  where  the  sense  of  the 
verb  oscillates  between  'to  remain'  and  'to  be  contained'.  Again, 
quot.    1528    where   the  sense    'to    remain'    cannot    be  traced  had 
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better  be  explained  as  fornifd  on  the  pattern  of  sentences  such  as 
quot.  1563.  Otherwise  there  is  no  alternative  left  but  to  consider 
the  inlr.  construction  as  having  been  suggested  by  the  reflexive 
form  in  French.  If  so,  the  reflexive  pronoun  has  been  omitted 
owing  to  the  salience  of  an  intr.  sense  and  the  non-occurence  of 
the  i-eflexive  form  as  an  intr.  or  passive  formative  in  English. 
This  reflexive  explanation  may  also  be  true  of  the  intr.  function 
of  hold  whose  trans,  sense  'to  own,  have  as  property  of  or  from 
(a  person)'  evidently  is  of  French  origin  (cf.  11  .  .  Konc.  p.  7,  De 
vos  [11]  tenra  Espagne  a  governer  (Littre)).  Otherwise  it  is  impossible 
to  find  an  explanation,  unless  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  intr. 
construction  originated  from  cases  where  it  was  meant  to  represent 
the  intemporal  class  of  cat.  F,  as  in  quots.  1654,  1665  and  that 
this  function  here  requires  an  explanation  of  its  own.  This  pos- 
sibility will  be  discussed  in  the  sequel  (cf.  the  ultimate  origin  of 
the  intemporal  class). 

As  to  the  secondary  intr.  construction  of  count  and  reckon, 
let  us  examine  its  origin  in  connection  with  the  genesis  of  the 
intemporal  class.  For  the  converted  function  of  these  verbs  occurs 
also  in  an  intemporal  sense. 

The  verb  grin,  originally  only  intr.,  appeared  since  tlie  17th 
century  also  with  trans,  force  implying  'to  express  by  grinning', 
e.  (J.  'to  grin  one's  praise  (1681)',  'to  grin  defiance  (1732)',  'to  grin 
approbation  (1748)',  'to  grin  applause  (18i22)',  'to  grin  farewell 
(1894)'.  The  kind  of  adjunct  represented  by  the  complement  was 
at  least  originally  an  object  of  result,  i.  e.  to  grin  so  as  to  result 
in  praise,  defiance,  etc.  But  the  complement  may  here  also  be 
apprehended  as  a  direct  object,  since  the  sense  'express  (by 
grinning)'  is  distinctly  salient.  A  converted  use  of  this  trans,  sense 
dressed  in  the  active  form  is  rarely  met  with,  e.  g.  1749  The 
counteifeit  Satisfaction  which  grinned  in  the  features  of  the  young  one. 
This  sentence  may  also  be  apprehended  as  a  predication  of  causal 
adjunct,  the  corresponding  logical  construction  being  'the  young 
one  grinned  from  satisfaction'.  The  intr.  function  in  question 
should  be  considered  as  being  meant  to  condition  a  predication  of 
causal  adjunct  and  therefore  as  formed  independently  of  the  trans, 
construction.  But  it  is  the  existence  of  the  latter  that  lends  the 
sentence  the  aspect  of  a  predication  of  direct  object. 

The  secondary  intr.  construction  of  damn  is  rarely  met  with 
and   only  in  desiderative  expressions,  viz.   1611  Sir  shall  I  lie?  Yes, 
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lie  and  damn,  rather  than  tell  me  that.  1625  So  he  serve  My  purpose, 
let  him  hang  or  damn,  I  care  not.  Let  it  be  noticed  that  the  trans, 
sense  'to  doom  to  eternal  punishment  in  the  world  to  come,  to 
condemn  to  hell'  implies  a  desiderative  or  hortative  element,  i.  c. 
to  wish  (order)  (a  person)  +  an  intr.  sense,  /.  e.  'to  come  (go)  to 
heir.  Thus  the  semological  structure  of  the  trans,  sense  offers 
a  striking  parallel  of  a  causative  sense,  in  as  much  as  an  intr. 
sense  constitutes  an  element  of  the  trans,  import.  We  may  there- 
fore ascribe  the  intr.  function  of  the  verb  to  analogical  influence 
from  the  causative  law,  all  the  more  as  the  desiderative  element 
has  found  a  particular  expression  in  the  desiderative  form  of  the 
sentences. 

The  verb  entwine  is  employed  in  a  distinctly  converted  sense 
in  the  following  quotation,  1809  No  more  entwines  with  flowers  his 
shining  sword.  This  use  of  the  verb  is  by  NED.  described  as  'intr. 
for  refl.'  But,  as  the  subject  is  incapable  of  the  reflexivity  con- 
ditioned by  the  verb,  a  reflexive  interpretation  presupposes  that 
the  .subject  is  metaphorically  apprehended  as  capable  of  reflexivity 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  intr.  construction  is  due  to  associatiave 
influence  from  such  cases  where  the  subject  is  capable  of  true 
reflexivity.  In  the  former  case  a  collateral  reflexive  sense  must 
be  acknowledged  as  salient,  which  here  involves  that  the  construc- 
tion is  of  a  direct  reflexive  origin.  In  the  latter  case  the  assump- 
tion of  the  salience  of  a  reflexive  sense  is  not  necessary,  since 
already  in  cases  where  the  subject  is  capable  of  reflexivity  the 
verbal  import  oscillates  towards  an  intr.  sense,  which  has  caused 
the  suppression  of  the  reflexive  pronoun.  To  assume  a  direct 
reflexive  origin  of  the  construction  in  our  quotation  is  scarcely 
allowable,  since  it  involves  an  unlikely  personification  of  'sword'. 
But  to  assume  the  indirect  reflexive  origin  implied  in  the  latter 
alternative,  is  of  course  possible,  though,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
grammatical  subject,  a  preponderent  passive  sense  becomes  salient.  In 
other  words,  the  causal  aspect  presented  by  the  trans,  sense  of  in- 
tertivine  when  combined  with  certain  grannnatical  objects  is  in  the 
present  case  not  permissible  and  therefore  the  passive  sense  is  predo- 
minant in  our  quotation.  But  this  fact  should  not  prevent  us  from 
admitting  that  the  construction  in  our  quotation  may  very  well  be  due 
to  influence  from  such  cases  where  the  intr.  construction  of  the  verb 
is  of  reflexive  origin  or  else  an  outcome  of  the  causative  law. 
It    is    also    possible   to    apprehend  the  active  form  of  the  verb  as 
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suggested  by  tlio  examples  of  the  ndinit-class,  since  the  import  of 
Ihe  sentence  seems  to  oscillate,  though  slightly,  towards  admil- 
class  sense  (=  can  no  more  be  entwined  with).     Cf  cat.  F. 

As  to  instance,  the  quotation  adduced  in  our  material  should 
not  have  been  classed  as  a  representative  of  cat.  E:  a  1G67  This 
story  does  not  only  instance  in  Kingdoms,  but  in  families  too.  For 
its  import  oscillates  between  the  intemporal  class  and  tiie  admit- 
class  of  cat.  F  (=  is  usually  instanced  or  admits  of  being  instanced). 
Cf.  cat.  F,  ultimate  origin. 

As  to  invest,  which  is  rather  of  French  pi-ovenance  (Fr.  in- 
vestir)  than  of  Latin  origin  (L.  investlre),  the  secondary  intr.  con- 
struction is  rare:  1602  How  .  .  the  Crowne-right  of  the  House  of  Edward 
the  first  inuested  in  the  F'amilie  of  York.  We  have  perhaps  rashly 
denied  the  possibility  of  tracing  a  causal  sense  in  the  trans,  mean- 
ing of  the  verb,  i.  e.  'to  settle  (a  right  or  power)  in  (a  person)', 
though  this  sense  is  very  much  equivalent  to  the  verb  give.  But 
in  botli  cases  we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  trans,  sense  implies 
'to  cause  to  come  or  pass  into  a  person's  possession'.  If  so,  the 
active  form  of  invest  should  here  be  explained  as  due  to  the  cau- 
sative law.  But  if  this  law  is  not  applicable  in  (he  present  case, 
Ave  may  have  recourse  to  the  reflexive  interpretation,  in  as  much 
as  the  intr.  construction  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  French 
reflexive  form,  whereas  the  refl.  pronoun  was  omitted,  since  in 
English  it  had  not  got  the  function  of  a  passive  (or  an  intr.)  forma- 
tive. The  intr.  construction  of  the  verb  may  also  be  due  to  its  func- 
tion in  admit-class  sense,  i.  e.  'will  (not)  invest'  or  the  like.  This 
function,  though  not  actually  recorded  in  the  case  of  the  verb,  w^as 
possible  at  that  time.  These  are  the  only  explanations  that  can 
be  thought  of,  unless  we  can  prove  that  the  intr.  construction  is 
due  to  influence  from  another  verb.  Such  a  verb  may  be  devolve 
(<Lat.  devolvere,  roll  down),  whose  secondary  sense,  i.  e.  'to  pass 
down  by  inheritance  or  legal  right  to  (another  person)',  is  allied  to 
and  earlier  than  the  non-trans,  sense  of  invest.  The  correlative 
trans,  sense  is  here  distinctly  causative,  i.  e.  'to  cause  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  another',  and  is  a  figurative  use  of  the  primary  cau- 
sative sense  of  'roll  down'.  The  intr.  function  of  devolve,  if  se- 
condary in  English,  is  therefore  due  to  the  causative  law. 

The  active  form  of  the  desubstantival  verb  loclc  predicated  of 
a  door  is  no  doubt  due  to  as.sociative  influence  from  the  allied 
verbs  close,  shut,  open,  which  alreadry  early  appeared  in  the  ac- 
tive form  with  a  passive  sense. 
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The  intr.  construction  o{  play  out  predicated  of  a  farce  (1835) 
is  due  to  associative  influence  from  the  expression  plmj  off,  of 
fireworks  and  figuratively  also  of  a  farce  (1767).  Again,  the  intr. 
function  of  play  off  is  due  to  the  causative  law  since  the  corre- 
lative trans,  sense  may  bo  apprehended  as  causal,  i.  e.  let  off 
(fireworks),  cause  to  go  off. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  secondary  function  of  reflect,  predicated  of 
clouds  etc.  (=  to  be  mirrored).  The  preponderance  of  the  passive 
sense  is  here  due  to  the  trans,  sense  'mirror',  which  is  non- 
causal.  But  the  intr.  construction  itself  is  only  an  analogical  ex- 
tension of  the  intr.  use  of  the  verb,  when  predicated  of  beams  or 
rays  of  light.  In  this  case  the  verb  means  'to  turn  back  after 
striking  or  falling  upon  a  surface',  'to  be  reflected'.  The  correla- 
tive trans,  sense  has  then  a  distinctly  causal  aspect  and  the  intr. 
construction  is  consequently  due  to  the  causative  law. 

The  late  use  of  let  ('to  grant  the  temporary  possession  of) 
in  a  passive  meaning  dressed  in  the  active  form,  occurs  in  our 
material  both  in  a  tempoi-al  and  an  Intemporal  sense  and  will 
therefoi'e  be  explained  when  we  examine  the  ultimate  origin  of 
the  intemporal  class  of  cat.  F.  The  same  is  the  case  with  sell 
and  retail. 

The  following  quotations  of  realize  present  an  oscillation  bet- 
ween cat.  E  (=  prasd.  obj.)  and  the  resultative  class  of  cat  F: 
1863  if  the  same  pictures  realised  a  hundred  guineas  each  (=  was  ac- 
tually reahzed  at  a  h.  g.  each  or  brought  a  li.  g.  each  when  realized). 
1885  His  duly  was  to  see  that  the  property  realised  its  full  value  (  = 
was  actually  realized  at  its  f.  v.  or  brought  its  f.  v.  wlien  realized). 
The  ultimate  origin  of  the  construction  will  theiefore  be  explained 
when  we  examine  the  genesis  of  the  resultative  class. 

An  oscillation  between  cat.  E  and  tlie  modal  class  of  cat.  F 
must  be  rare,  since  the  instances  of  the  modai  class  are  mostly 
intemporal  and  therefore,  if  oscillating,  oscillate  not  towards  cat. 
E  but  towards  the  intemporal  class  of  cat.  F.    Cf.  p.  443. 

To  our  instances  of  cat.  E  we  may  add  the  verb  tell  in  the 
following  quotation  where  the  primary  trans,  sense  is  'to  coimt  as', 
'to  count  for':  1774  Burke  Corr.  (1844)  I  448  Lord  Verney  .  .  has  told 
iu  parliament,  including  himself,  for  four  members.  The  origin  of  the 
construction  will  be  explained  when  we  deal  with  the  intempo- 
ral class  of  cat.  F. 


F.    Predications  of  direct  object  &  attribution. 

The  verbal  change  of  meaning  involved  in  the  present  cate- 
gory consists  in  the  adoption  of  a  sense  which  implies  not  only 
a  conversion  of  a  primary  transitive  meaning  but  such  connota- 
tions as  make  the  verbal  import  appear  as  a  more  or  less  cha- 
racteristic cpiality  of  the  grammatical  subject.  Thus  the  secondary 
signification  implies  a  sense  of  attribution  but  with  a  passival 
aspect.  Consequently  its  predicational  aspect  is  such  as  to  condi- 
tion at  the  same  time  a  predication  of  direct  object  and  a  predi- 
cation of  attribution. 

This    general  description   of  the  category  comprises  three  dif-    Different 
ferent  subclasses.     One   of  these  may  be  called   the   in  temp  oral  pradicatio 

class,   since    the    only   difference  from  the  other  descriptive  cate-    objecti  & 

cittvibu- 
gories  [i.  e.  cats.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E)  is  that  the  predicate-verb  has  in-      tionis. 

temporal  sense.    This  sense  involves  that  the  import  of  the  predicate-  ,     . 

.  (1)  The  in- 

verb    when   qualifying  the  subject  is  not  restricted  to  a  particular    temporal 

time,    but    that   this  qualification  is  always  or  usually  true.     Con-       class. 

sequently,    owing    to   the  passive  aspect  of  tiie  predicate- verb,  the 

grammatical    subject  is  described-, as  having  the  quality  of  always 

or    usually    being    the   object  of  a  specified  action.    Thus,  but  for 

the    intemporal    sense,   every  such  verbal  import  would  belong  to 

one  of  the  other  descriptive  categories  into  which  we  have  divided 

our    material.     As    examples:    eat.   A:   1753  The  knotty  Oaks  bend 

before  tlie  Blast.      1519  These  elements  .  .  comviix  together  daily.    1742 

Thoughts  disentangle  passing  o'er  the  lip.  a   1673  Boughs  usually  catch, 

and  intangle  one  in  another.      1748  Prejudices  in  disfavour  of  a  person 

at    his    first   appearance,  fix  deeper  .  .  than  prejudices  in  favour.      1614 

And    from    his    springs    A  vertue  takes,  which  neuer  niings   With  other 

streame.  —  Cat.  B,  c.  fj.   1638  The  fruit  [banana]  put  into  your  mouth, 

'  Cf.  NoREEN,  Yart  sprdk,  V,  3,  p.  273,  279,  Lund  1898.  Tlie  terms  'lem- 
poral'  and  'intemporal'  sense  corresponds  to  Sweet's  terms  'definite'  and  'in- 
definite' tenses.     Cf.  Sweet,  A  New  English  Grammar  1,  103. 
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dissolves  and  yeelds  a  most  incomparable  relish.  1873  Olefiant  gas  dis- 
solves considerably  in  water.  1614  Sophi  by  all  likelyliood  was  giuen 
him  with  regard  to  his  reformed  profession,  as  the  word  interprets. 
1686  The  oftener  it  is  sublimed,  the  more  it  does  didcify,  and  .  . 
1832  Last  week  the  coach  travelled  nearly  empty  .  .  [Now]  the  coach 
loads  better  than  ever.  1893  This  coach  always  loads  well.  1712  The 
Fire  of  Youth  will  of  course  abate,  and  is  a  Fault .  .  that  mends  every 
Day.  1635  Blessings  unus'd  pervert  into  a  Wast,  As  well  as  Surfeits. 
1842  Those  fair  complexions,  they  freckle  so.  18  .  .  The  implements  .  . 
are  of  sandstone  [or]  quartzite,  neither  of  which  fractures  properly  when 
subjected  to  heat,  a  1618  The  right  Cube's  Figure  .  .  Whose  quadrat 
llatnesse  never  doth  disfigure,  a  1643  The  Field  unplowed  overgroives 
with  weeds.  —  Cat.  C,  e.g.  1851  The  steam  exhausis  through  the  centre 
opening.  1725  A  white  Liquor  which  filtrates  thro'  the  Glands  of  Wo- 
men's Breasts.  —  Gat.  D:  1626  Fleas  breed  principally  of  Straw  or 
Mats,  etc.  1866  The  words  Comus  and  Encomium  derive  thence  .  . 
1840  Conventions  .  .  in  constant  succession  bubble  up,  form,  and  dispel. 
1640  Libels  neglected  quickly  find  their  own  graves,  and  dissipat  to  ayr. 
1567  The  Cristall  .  .  engendretli  not  so  much  of  the  waters  coldenesse. 
1881  A  tree  evolves  in  obedience  to  his  [God's]  laws.  1683  Only  as  .  . 
conjoined  with  our  affections,  which  commix,  coincide,  and  as  it  were  identi/i 
with  that  grandest  and  Divinest  Mysterie  of  Love,  sciz.  God  made  Hesh. 
1585  The  snow  .  .  preserveth  all  the  whole  Sommer  in  hys  accustomed 
nature  and  coldnesse  without  melting.  1805  This  sort  of  leaven  soon 
purges  off.  1834  Peter,  that's  just  the  first  feeling  which  wears  away 
after  a  time.  —  Cat.  E:  Mod.  In  this  examination  the  first  250  marks 
do  not  count  at  all.  1820  The  carambole  counts  two.  1833  First 
and  last,  we  counted  as  eight  children  .  .  though  never  counting  more 
than  six  living  at  once.  1889  High  birth  .  .  among  the  haughty  Castil- 
lians  has  ahvays  counted  for  a  great  deal.  1893  A  little  corner  flap- 
table  which  makes  into  a  good-sized  square  when  the  flap  is  up.  1864 
And  tho'  thou  numherest  with  the  followers  Of  One  who  cried,  Leave 
all  and  follow  me.  1870  Law  offices  opened  at  eight  o'clock  in  those 
days.  1898  After  the  fashion  .  .  of  the  sailors,  with  whom  strength  of 
arm  reckons  before  style.  1881  Bartletl's  compilation  .  .  retails  for 
three  dollars.  1892  Yours  (/.  e.  hair]  takes  off  at  night.  Shaks.  Like 
the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  ivear  not  now. 
(2)  The  mo-  Another  subclass    of   verbal    senses   conditioning   predications 

of  object  &  attribution  may  be  called  the  modal  class.  True, 
the  verb  is  here  generally  (l)ut  not  always)  used  in  an  intemporal 
sense,  but  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  category  is  that  the 
predicate-verb  has  a  modal  modification  implying  that  the  gram- 
matical subject  is  of  such  a  quality  that  it  admits  of  being  or, 
i-arely,  sJtould  (must)  be  the  object  of  a  specified  action. 

Let    us    first    consider  the  former  case,  which  may  be  called 
'the  admit-class'.    The  modal  element  is  very  often  not  expressed 


dal  class. 
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by  a  particular  modal  auxiliary,  whether  the  sentence  is  negative 
or  affirinative.  As  examples^:  1875  Gold  and  iron  alloij  with  ease, 
a  Kit 9  Quicksilver  easily  anialgams  with  metals.  1790  This  test  applies  io 
every  sui)position.  187H  One  particle  of  ore  heats  out  such  leaf!  1839  A  jacket 
that  bttttons  up  close  to  the  neck.  1751  Alabaster  cuts  very  smooth  and  easy. 
1574  Weathers  over  olde  are  to  be  refused  in  eating  in  that  they  .  .  smally 
nourish  and  hardly  digest.  1861  A  plate  well  washed  .  .  developes  cleaner 
than  one  washed  insufliciently.  1894  I  remember  a  carriage  .  .  with 
curtains  that  drew  in  front  of  it.  1747  The  Skin  dreiv  or  stretch'd 
like  a  Piece  of  Doe-Leather,  c  1575  Meates  w'^^'  endew  sonest  and 
maketh  the  hardest  panell.  1730  The  rough  part  of  them  fastens  very 
well  with  Mortar.  1398  That  cassia  is  best  that  brekgth  not  soone  but 
bendijth  and  foldeth.  1884  The  Florentine  artist .  .  only  adopted  those  prin- 
ciples which  grafted  most  readily  on  his  preconceived  ideas.  1857  On  in- 
([uiry  of  butchers  .  .  1  find  that  one  characteristic  of  a  beast  which  kills  well, 
is  to  have  a  little  stomach.  184G  It  leavis  well.  1598  An  old  Gloake 
makes  a  new  lerkin.  1870  Scotch  barley  .  .  does  not  malt  well.  1763 
The  tlax  thus  managed  dresses  and  manufactures  much  better.  1864 
When  the  herring  are  very  large  they  swim  lazily,  and  do  not  mesh 
well.  1762  It  [the  word  'glorification']  found  favour  among  their  long- 
winded  divines,  only  because  it  was  so  long,  and  mouthed  so  well.  1477 
Upon  Nature  thei  falsely  lye  For  Mettalls  doe  not  MuUiplie.  1879  The 
harder  metals  which  do  not  oxidate  readili/,  being  preferred.  1867  It  all 
takes  to  pieces,  packs  up  easily.  1641  They  [pease]  pull  the  best  when 
they  are  the  most  fettered  togeather.  1866  This  rule  reads  both  ways. 
1895  They  reduce  to  two  classes.  1862  In  non-military  rifles,  the  fore- 
sight .  .  retracts  within  a  strong  sheath.  1683  When  the  Shank  of  a 
Letter  has  a  proper  Thickness,  Founders  say,  It  Rnhs  well.  1726  A 
white  sort  of  Stone  .  .  which  Scuvs  easier  than  Wood  itself.  1860  War 
was  always  detrimental  .  .  But  in  old  times  .  .  it  painted  well,  sang 
divinely^  furnished  Iliads.  Mod.  Cloth  that  tears  readily.  Mod.  Colours 
that  do  not  rvash  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  modal  element  of  the  'admit-class'  is 
very  often  expressed  by  a  particular  auxiliary,  i.  e.  tvill,  and,  com- 
paratively rarely,  may,  can. 

As  examples  of  may  as  modal  auxiliary  may  be  given:  c  1450 
Thei  ben  so  fewe  that  thei  may  not  compare  with  them.  1577  In  dain- 
tinesse  and  goodnesse  of  meat,  the  [turkey]  Hennes  may  compare  with 
either  the  goose,  or  the  Pehen,  and  the  Cocke  farre  excell  them.  1874 
This  volume  .  .  may  count  among  the  scarcest  works  of  its  time.  1703 
That  the  String  may  draw  tight  upon  the  Work,  c  1230  Hare  weden 
ne    mahen    evenen   to  hare.      1646  That  plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may 


^  Several    of   these    e.xamples  oscillate  towards  tlie  iiilemporal  or  the  re- 
sultative  class. 
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indurate  under  water  .  .  we  have  experiment  in  Coralline.  1822  My 
mestcr  nuiy  lead,  but  he  winna  drive.  1003  Their  matter  must  be  of 
good  temper'd  Steel,  so  that  the  edge  may  neither  turn,  or  mAch  easily. 
1540  The  best  car  luaie  oifertliroire.  1778  They  [beans]  niai/  not  pull 
so  easily  in  dry  weather.  1470 — 85  Thenne  he  ..  was  ware  of  a  da- 
moysel  that  came  ryde  f'ul  faste  as  the  horse  mijghte  ryde. 

As  examples  of  can  as  modal  auxiliary  may  be  adduced: 
1864  I  am  a  foreign  material,  and  catviot  assimilate  with  the  Church 
of  England.  1796  Wlia  wi'  Jeanie  could  compare?  1876  As  athletes 
men  cannot  for  a  moment  compare  with  horses  or  tigers  or  monkeys, 
1578  A  hurt  .  .  vnto  the  Nerue  befoie  it  enter  into  the  Muscle  .  .  can 
not  by  any  meanes  conioyne,  or  knitte  together  agayne.  1857  The 
lower  classes  can  count  for  little  in  [their]  eyes,  a  1 763  The  Coach 
was  full  as  it  could  cram.  1839  Who  would  think  that  a  nonentity 
could  cut  into  so  many  somethings?  1607  My  heart  is  fast,  and  can>iot 
disentangle.  1681  Grace  can  no  more  incorporate  with  sin,  than  oyle 
with  water.  1705  When  he  is  to  be  buried  I  can't  tell,  but  they  say 
he  cant  keep  long.  1889  Your  story,  however,  can  keep.  1727  The 
main  yard  could  not  lower.  1877  The  lower  one  [lamination  line]  .  . 
consists  of  coarse  sand  which  could  not  mash,  and  therefore  has  been 
thrown  into  folds.  Shaks.  Macbeth,  Till  Byrnam  wood  remoue  to  Dun- 
sinane  I  cannot  taint  with  Feare. 

As  examples  of  n-ill  as  modal  auxiliary  may  be  quoted': 
1677  Iron  .  .  if  it  be  too  cold  .  .  will  not  hatter  under  the  Hammer. 
1684  Its  edges  tvill  never  blunt.  1884  It  will  not  coke.  1675  They 
u-ill  commix  as  Iron  and  Clay.  Mod.  A  landscape  which  will  compare 
not  unfavourably  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Dutch  School.  1851  De- 
finite dogma,  intelligible  articles,  formularies  which  would  construe,  a 
consistent  ritual.  Mod.  This  sentence  will  not  construe^  I  can  make 
nothing  of  it.  Mod.  His  verses  did  not  scan,  and  wo}ild  barely  con- 
strue. 1796  The  strong  lands  .  .  are  much  chilled  .  .  and  nnll  cross 
badly  .  .  for  want  of  dry  winds.  1829  The  whole  [manure]  .  .  will  cut 
out  hke  a  jelly.  1854—56  The  best  [fare].  Wanting  this  natural  con- 
diment .  .  will  not  digest.  1786  But  Facts  are  cheels  that  winna  ding, 
An'  downa  be  disputed.  1572  When  .  .  their  ensignes  will  not  displaie 
abroade  but  fold  about  the  stander-bearers  heads.  1718  We  find  Sugar 
will  dissolve  in  the  strongest  Solution  of  Common  Salt  that  can  be  made. 
1864  This  land  ivon't  drain.  1819  The  present  set.  .  n-ill  not  drama- 
tize. 1836  The  story  would  dramatize  admirably.  1802  A  rove-ash  oar 
that  ioill  dress  clean  and  light,  is  too  pliant.  1806  This  dish  tvill  dress 
very  well  with  the  cheese  of  our  own  country,  a  1774  At  twenty-six 
yards  distance  it  [the  ball]  trould  drive  through  an  oakboard  half  an 
inch  thick.  1793  The  trenail  would  drive  no  further.  1837  Things, 
which    lie    very    black    in    our  Earth's  Annals,  yet  which  unll  not  erase 


*  Some  of  these  instances  oscillate  towards  the  resultative  class. 
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lliei-efrom.  1837  This  conflagration  of  the  South-East  will  abate  .  .  ex- 
tinguish it  ivill  not,  till  the  fuel  be  all  done.  1(504  Women  are  flax, 
and  will  fire  in  a  moment.  1774  Gunpowder  will  readily  fire  with  a 
spark.  1GG6,  till  the  Menstrunni  n-onld  guild  no  viore,  whew  [eic.].  1664 
It  is  observ'd  that  Oak  n-iJl  not  easily  glue  to  other  Wood.  1886  Shel- 
don adjoined  Winston,  and  u-ould  groove  into  that  estate  nicely.  1625 
Truth  and  Falshood  .  .  are  like  the  Iron  and  Clay  .  .;  Tliey  may  Gleaue, 
but  they  will  not  Incorporate,  a  1600  This  .  .  ivill  l-epe  but  one  yeare 
good.  1626  Grapes  .  .  it  is  reported  .  .  will  keep  better  in  a  vessel  half 
full  of  wine,  so  that  [etc.].  1847  He  brought  home  more  venison  than 
u-ould  keep  in  the  hot  weather.  1792  She  wailing,  in  most  piteous 
case,  Of  stubborn  stays  —  that  would  not  lace.  1680  This  is  a  fine  pliable 
principle  .  .  ^ twill  lap  about  your  finger  like  Barbary  Gold.  1607  Till  hee 
be  so  tame  ..  that  he  will  leade  vppe  and  downe  quietly.  1887  In  the 
morning  the  pupils  [colts]  have  learnt  their  lesson,  and  ivill  lead  anywhere. 
1844  The  windows  would  not  lift.  Mod.  The  door  will  not  lock.  1592 
Doost  thou  think  to  hue  till  his  olde  doublet  will  make  thee  a  new  trusse? 
1861  Her  striped  silk,  turned,  u-ill  make  ?/j(;  as  handsome  as  ever.  1625 
Is't  a  Gleare  businesse?  ;(■///  it  mannage  well?  My  name  must  not  be 
vs'd  else,  c  1400  His  herte  is  hard,  tiiat  icole  not  meke,  whan  men  of 
mekenesse  him  biseke.  1801  After  wliich  they  [mackerel]  will  not  mesh, 
but  are  caught  with  hooks.  1863  The  Burnet  .  .  loill  not  mill,  but 
simply  gets  its  wings  broken  off.  1530  Oyle  and  \NdXQX  vyll  never  meng- 
yll  toggther.  1889  It  is  often  the  way  with  heroes:  they  ivill  not  mix. 
1884  A  thin  layer  of  solution  u;ill  nitrify  sooner  than  a  deep  layer. 
Mod,  This  door  will  not  open,  c  1400  The  see  may  never  be  so  stil.  That 
with  a  litel  winde  it  nil  Ovei'whelme  and  turne  also.  1880  Anxious  .  . 
whether  his  sentences  ivill  parse.  1393  In  kase  be  that  this  wytword  tvill 
uoght  perfurnysche,  I  will  it  be  abrydged.  1794  The  yarn  .  .  will  pick 
into  oakum.  1622  Buckram  .  .  is  too  stiffe  and  unplyable,  by  which 
means  it  will  not  quilt  like  the  other.  1727  The  book  will  read  without  it. 
1884  The  liabilities  are  estimated  at  £  130,000,  and  the  assets  will,  it  is 
assumed,  realise  well.  1632  The  water  of  Jordan  .  .  will  reserue  vn- 
spoiled,  both  moneths  and  yeares.  1632  The  Dromidory  .  .  will  ride 
aboue  80  miles  in  the  day.  1699  A  Tree  we  call  Cypress  .  .;  it  is  soft 
and  spungy,  will  not  Rive.  1811  All  like  sorts  of  stone  that  are  com- 
posed of  granules,  ivill  cut  and  rive  in  any  direction.  1726  It  is  very 
soft,  and  tvill  easily  ruh  to  pieces.  1859  They  [marks]  will  easily  ruh 
out.  ISn  Dirt  tvill  rub  off  when  it  is  dry.  1857  Martin  .  .  proceeded  .  . 
to  convert  these  .  .  into  Latin  that  u-ould  scan.  H.  J.  Byron,  Won't 
the  picture  sell?  O'Curry,  and  I  know  several  old  poems  that  will  sing 
to  it.  Shaks.  LLL.,  if  virtue's  gloss  ivill  stain  with  any  soil  .  .  Mrs, 
Gaskell,  And  I  dare  say  lavender  ivill  ivear  belter  than  sea-green.  Gold- 
smith, but  such  qualities  as  u-ould  wear  well.  Bunyan,  and  shoes  that 
would  not  ivear  out.      Mod.      I   want  a  cloth  that  will  not  tvear. 

In  all  these  examples  ivill  [would]  may  be  apprehended  as  a 
modal    auxiliary    (=  may,    can).     Rul   in  all  of  them  it  is  po.ssible 
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to  trace,  though  faintly,  also  another  sense  (cf.  the  salience  of  an 
intr.  sense). 

The  predicate- verbs  of  the  adniil-class  have  very  often  a  de- 
scriptive adverbial  extension.  The  occurrence  of  this  extension 
seems  to  be  as  follows. 

When  the  predicate-verb  is  destitute  of  a  modal  auxiliary,  a 
descriptive  adverbial  extension  is  but  rarely  wanting.  As  exam- 
ples: 1775  Gold  and  iron  alloy  with  ease.  1763  The  flax  thus  managed 
dresses  and  manufactures  much  better.  1804  When  the  herring  are  very 
large  they  swim  lazily,  and  do  not  mesh  ivell.  1751  Alabaster  cuts 
very  smooth  and  easy.  1866  Tliis  rule  reads  both  ways.  1598  An  old 
Gloake  makes  a  new  lerkin.  1790  This  text  applies  to  every  supposi- 
tion. 1839  A  jacket  that  buttons  up  close  to  the  neck.  1862  In  non- 
military  rifles,  the  foresight. .  retracts  witliin  a  sh-ong  sheath.  In  oui"  material 
we  meet  with  only  a  few  instances  destitute  of  an  advei'bial  ex- 
tension and  all  of  them  (except  fold)  occur  in  negative  sentences. 
These  instances  are:  1477  Upon  Nature  thei  falsely  lye  For  Mettals 
doe  not  Mtdtiplie.  1794  It  does  not  infiame,  unless  mixed  with  atmos- 
pherical or  with  vital  air.  1834  The  coarse  [gravel],  it  is  true,  does 
not  bind.  1846  Do  not  the  hot  and  cold  water  intermix'':'  1846  Swe- 
dish transplant  very  well  like  the  common  cabbage,  but  the  true  turnip, 
the  white  globe  or  yellow,  do  not  transplant.^  1884  Mild  steel  contain- 
ing from  0.05  to  O.20  per  cent,  of  carbon  will  weld,  but  does  not  temper.^ 
1884  One  advantage  you  swarthy  people  have  over  us  —  you  don't  tan. 
Mod.  His  verses  did  not  scan  and  would  barely  construe.  1793  Having 
a  joint  in  the  middle,  it  folds. 

When  the  predicate-verb  has  a  modal  auxiliar)'",  the  number 
of  our  instances  without  an  adverbial  extension  is  but  little  infe- 
rior to  the  number  of  those  with  this  extension.  It  is  then  im- 
material whether  the  sentence  is  a  negative  or  an  affirmative  one. 
As  examples:  a)  1699  A  Tree  we  call  Cypress  .  .,  it  is  soft  and  spungy, 
ivill  not  Rive.  \111  If  it  had  not  been  tighter  'twould  neither  have  hooked 
nor  buttoned.  1792  She  wailing,  in  most  piteous  case.  Of  stubborn  stays  — 
that  toould  not  lace.  1819  The  present  set  .  .  will  not  dramatize.  1851 
Definite  dogma,  intelligible  articles  formularies  which  tvoidd  construe,  a 
consistent  ritual.  1857  Martin  .  .  proceeded  .  .  to  convert  these  .  .  into 
Latin  that  tvould  scan.  1879  Indeed,  he  once  so  far  forgot  himself  as 
to  inquire  'Whether  it  [the  tone]  would  wash'':'  1863  The  Burnet  .  . 
ivill  not  mill,  but  simply  gets  its  wings  broken  off.  1880  Anxious  .  . 
whether  his  sentences  tvill  parse.  Mod.  This  door  ivill  not  open.  Mod. 
This  door  will  not  lock.  1607  let  us  like  merchants  show  our  foulest 
wares  and  think  perchance  they7/  sell,  b)  c  1600  This  will  kepe  but  one 
yeare  good.    1604  Women  are  flax,  and  will  fire  in  a  moment.     1607  Till 


'  Cf.    tlie    ailditional    material    aiideed    in  our  dealing  witii  the  extent  of 
cat.  F. 
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hee  be  so  tame  .  .  that  he  will  leade  vppe  and  downe  quietly.  1622 
Buckram  .  .  is  too  stiffe  and  unplyable,  by  which  means  it  will  not  quilt 
like  the  other.  1677  Iron  .  .  if  it  be  too  cold  .  .  will  not  batter  tinder 
the  Hammer.  1726  It  is  very  soft,  and  will  easilij  rub  to  pieces.  1766 
but  such  qualities  as  would  wear  ivell.  1796  The  strong  lands  .  .  are 
much  chilled  .  .  and  will  cross  hadly  .  .  for  want  of  dry  winds.  1798 
I  do  not  think  it  will  wash  well,  I  am  afraid  it  will  fray.  1811  All 
like  sorts  of  stone  that  are  composed  of  granules,  will  cut  and  rive  in 
any  direction.  1836  The  story  would  dramatize  admirably.  O'Curry,  I 
know  it  [Ossianic  hymn]  myself  very  well,  and  I  know  several  old  poems 
that  will  sing  to  it. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  descriptive  adverbial  extension 
it  is  appropriate  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  case  when, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  extension  denotes  the  degree  of  fa- 
cility with  which  the  grammatical  subject  admits  of  being  made 
the  object  of  the  verbal  action,  and  the  case  when  its  import  is 
another.  This  distinction  is  of  importance,  since  in  affirmative 
admit-class  sentences  destitute  of  a  modal  auxiliary,  the  predicate- 
verb  almost  always  seems  to  require  at  least  an  adverbial  exten- 
sion denoting  'degree  of  facility'.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  com- 
mon to  say,  f.  (J.  'His  verses  scan'  in  sense  of  'His  verses  admit 
of  being  scanned'.  From  our  material  we  can  only  adduce  two 
instances  of  this  type,  viz.  1793  Having  a  joint  in  the  middle,  it  folds 
(=  admits  of  being  folded).  1881  Raymond  Mining  Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  me- 
tallic compound  in  which  these  qualities  [hardness  and  elasticity]  can 
thus  be  produced  is  said  to  temper,  or  to  take  temper  ( =  to  admit  of 
being  tempered).^  Unless  we  employ  a  modal  auxiliary,  /.  c.  ^His 
verses  will  scan',  it  seems  to  be  almost  necessary  to  add  an  ad- 
verbial extension  denoting  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  the 
verses  admit  of  being  scanned,  e.  g.  easily,  with  ease,  readily, 
ivell,  nicohj,  admirahly,  divinely,  naturally,  favourably,  etc.  {badly 
=  not  well,  ill  =  not  well,  hardly  =  not  readily,  barely  =  not  very 
readily,  etc.,  involve  at  the  same  time  a  negation).  It  is  obvious 
that  adjuncts  of  this  kind  bear  upon  the  modahty  of  the  sentence. 
For,  if  the  affirmation  or  the  negation  of  a  sentence  belongs  to 
the  category  of  mood,  then  adjuncts  indicating  the  degree  of 
facility  with  which  the  affirmation  or  the  negation  may  be  ap- 
prehended as  true,  have  a  modal  reference.  To  the  category  of 
adverbial  extensions  denoting  degree  of  facility  we  should  mostly 
assign    also    adjuncts    of   comparison,    /    e.    lilie  +  a    substantive, 


*  Cf.    the    additional    material   adduced  when  we  deal  with  the  extent  of 
cat.  F. 
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etc.,  may  in  admit-class  sentences,  as  a  rule,  be  apprehended  as 
being  equivalent  to  'as  readily  (as  badly)  as  the  substantive  in 
question'. 

As  examples  of  adverbial  adjuncts  denoting  degree  of  facility : 
1 604  Women  are  flax,  and  will  fire  in  a  moment  (=  readily  admit  of 
being  fired).  1607  Till  liee  be  so  tame  .  .  that  he  will  leade  uppe  and 
downe  qmetly  (=  readily  admit  of  being  led  up  and  down  or  else  prove 
to  be  quiet  or  to  behave  (juietly  when  led  up  and  down),  a  1619  Quick- 
silver easily  amalgams  with  metals.  1625  Is't  a  Gleare  businesse?  will 
it  manage  well?  1626  Grapes  .  .  it  is  reported  .  .  will  keep  better  in  a 
vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so  that  the  grapes  touch  not  the  wine.  1626 
Birds  be  commonly  better  meat  than  beasts,  because  their  flesh  doth  as- 
similate more  finely.  1641  They  [pease]  pull  tJie  best  when  they  are  the 
most  fettered  togeather.  1668  'Tis  a  play  that  shall  read  and  act  icith 
any  play  that  ever  was  born  (=  admit  as  readily  as  any  play  of  being 
read  or  acted).  1672  Say  your  hat  did  not  cock  handsomely  (=  readily 
admit  of  being  cocked  [with  a  favourable  result];  this  sense  is  perhaps 
less  salient  than  the  senses:  admit  of  being  cocked  so  as  to  look  hand- 
some' or  'prove  to  look  handsome  when  cocked').  1675  They  will  com- 
mix as  Iron  and  Clay  (=  admit  as  readily  as  iron  and  clay  of  being 
commixed).  1680  This  is  a  fine  pliable  principle  .  .  'twill  lap  about  your 
finger  like  Barbary  Gold  (=  admit  as  readily  as  B.  g.  oT  being  lapped), 
1726  A  white  sort  of  Stone  .  .  which  Saws  easier  than  Wood  itself. 
1747  The  Skin  drew  or  strech'd  like  a  Piece  of  Doe-Leather  (-admit  as 
readily  as  a  piece  of  doe-leather  of  being  drawn  or  streched).  1796  The 
strong  lands  .  .  are  much  chilled  .  .  and  will  cross  badly  .  .  for  want  of 
dry  winds.  1800  His  Muse  assorts  ill  with  the  personages  of  Christian 
mythology.  1829  The  whole  [manure]  .  .  will  cut  out  like  a  Jelly  (  = 
admit  as  badly  as  jelly  of  being  cut  out  or  prove  to  be  like  a  jelly  when 
cut  out),  a  1834  Your  taste  and  mine  do  not  always  exactly  identify. 
1836  The  story  would  dramatize  admirably.  1837  Finding  that  it  is 
harmonious,  —  that  it  dovetails  and  naturally  assorts  with  other  parts. 
1860  War  was  always  detrimental  .  .  But  in  old  times  .  .  it  painted 
well,  sang  divinely,  furnished  Iliads,  c  1865  Different  kinds  of  wax 
bleach  with  different  degrees  of  facility  (=  admit  with  different  degrees 
of  facility  of  being  bleached).  1866  It  will  apply  no  less  to  our  own 
case  (=  admit  just  as  readily  of  being  applied  to  our  own  case).  1867 
Fair-lead,  is  applied  to  ropes  as  suffering  the  least  friction  in  a  block, 
when  they  are  said  to  lead  fair.  1884  The  Florentine  artist  .  .  only 
adopted  those  principles  which  grafted  tnost  readily  on  his  preconceived 
ideas.  1884  A  thin  layer  of  solution  will  nitrify  sooner  than  a  deep  layer. 
1886  Sheldon  adjoined  Winston,  and  would  groove  into  that  estate  ni- 
cely. 1897  The  names  introduced  from  the  Scriptures  did  not  seem  to 
compound  comfortably  with  these  terminatives.  Mod.  This  compares 
favourably  with  the  inertness  of  England.  Nod.  A  landscape  which  will 
compare  not  unfavourably  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Dutch  School. 
Mod.  The  vessel  steers  ivith  ease.  Mod.  His  verses  did  not  scan,  and 
would  barely  construe. 
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As  examples  of  adverbial  adjuncts  denoting  a  sense  other  than 
degree  of  facility:  1530  Oyle  and  water  wyll  never  mengyll  togyther. 
1572  When  .  .  their  ensignes  will  not  displaie  abroade  but  fold  about  the 
stander-bearers  heads.  1590  if  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  tvith  any  soil. 
1598  An  old  Cloake  makes  a  new  lerkin.  a  1600  This  .  .  will  kepe 
but  one  yeare  good.  1626  A  kind  of  steel  .  .  which  would  polish 
almost  as  ivhite  and  bright  as  silver.  1632  The  water  of  lordau  .  .  will 
reserue  vnspoiled,  both  moneths  and  yeares.  1632  The  Dromidory  .  . 
will  ride  abone  80  miles  in  the  day.  1677  Iron.  .  if  it  be  too  cold  .  . 
will  not  batter  under  the  Hammer.  1691  [They]  put  them  over  a  Fire 
till  they  are  more  than  Blood-warm;  which  will  make  them  [skins]  lad- 
der and  scour  perfectly  clean.  1703  These  Hook-Pins  .  .  drive  into  the 
Pin-holes  through  the  Mortesses  and  Tennants.  1726  Beech  .  .  will  saw 
into  extreme  thin  Planks.  1733  This  Kind  of  Lint  heckles  away  almost 
to  notliing,  and  is  indeed  in  Appearance  very  tuie.  1765  My  malt  .  . 
does  not  shrink  so  much  when  it  comes  to  be  laid  in  the  kiln;  of  course 
it  measures  to  more  advantage.  1790  This  test  applies  to  every  sup- 
position. 1791  He  carried  with  him  a  gun,  which  screwed  into  three 
parts.  1794  The  yarn  .  .  will  pick  into  oakum.  1802  A  rove-ash  oar 
that  will  dress  clean  and  light,  is  too  pliant.  1811  All  like  sorts  of 
stone  that  are  composed  of  granules,  will  cut  and  rive  in  any  direction. 
1837  Things,  which  lie  very  black  in  our  Earth's  Annals,  yet  which 
will  not  erase  therefrom.  1846  When  the  small  balls  did  not  pack 
perfectly  tight.  1847  He  brought  home  more  venison  than  would  keep 
in  the  hot  weather.  1862  In  non-military  rifles,  the  foresight  .  .  retracts 
within  a  strong  sheath.  1866  This  rule  reads  both  ways.  1887  In  the 
morning  the  pupils  [colts]  have  learnt  their  lesson,  and  will  lead  anywhere. 
O'GuRRY,  I  know  it  [Ossianic  hymn]  myself  very  well,  and  I  know  several 
old  poems  that  will  sing  to  it.  Mod.  The  cloth  does  not  cut  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Such  are  the  morphological  and  semological  characteristics  of 
the  admit-class  sentences.  We  may  add  that,  as  already  intimated, 
the  predicate-verbs  are,  as  a  rule,  used  in  an  intemporal  sense. 
There  are,  however,  in  our  material  several  examples  where  the 
predicate-verb  ot  'the  admit-class'  has  a  temporal  sense,  i.  e.  the 
qualification  lent  to  the  subject  by  the  predicate-verb  is  true  only 
in  point  of  a  particular  time.  As  examples:  1727  The  main  yard 
coidd  not  lower.  1793  The  trenail  ivould  drive  no  further.  1847  He 
brought  home  more  venison  than  ivoidd  keep  in  the  hot  weather.  1844 
The  windows  would  not  lift.  Mod.  The  door  icill  not  lock.  Mod.  This 
door  loill  not  open.    1897  The  child  seemed  languid  and  would  not  nurse. 

Lastly  it  should  be  observed  that  in  our  material  we  have 
described  as  admit-class  sentences  also  some  quotations  of  a  type 
other  than  that  hitherto  considered.  Their  characteristic  trait  is 
that  the  admit-class  sense  is  not  the  j)roximate  sense  of  the  sen- 
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tence  but  a  secondary  sense,  a  synonymous  meaning.  Moreover 
the  admit-class  sense  is  always  the  same,  vi.^.  'to  admit  of  being 
seen'.  Here  belong:  disclose,  1494  The  displeasure  alwene  the  Kynge 
&  his  barons  began  to  appeie  and  disclose  ( =  to  be  brought  to  light,  to 
come  to  light,  to  show  itself  =  to  admit  of  being  seen).  1627 — 77 
Vices  .  .  which  I  can  see,  when  they  do  disclose  in  them;  evolve^  1800 
The  excellence  of  that  character  which  gradually  evolved  on  his  admiring 
countrymen  ( =  was  unfolded,  was  brought  to  liglit,  came  to  light,  showed 
itself  =  admitted  of  being  seen);  cxhihit,  1768 — 74  it  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  mind  to  assent  to  whatever  appearances  that  exhibit  when 
all  other  evidence  that  might  correct  them  is  removed  out  of  her  reach 
(=  bring  to  light,  come  to  light,  exhibit  themselves  =  admit  of  being 
seen):  kithe,  -y-,  a  1300  Luken  lune  at  ^e  end  will  kith  (=  will  be 
brought  into  view,  will  come  into  view,  will  show  itself  =  will  admit  of 
being  seen).  1535  The  langer  ay  the  better  it  did  kyth.  1585  Our 
true  humility  shall  appear,  and  the  fruit  of  our  forming  to  that  work 
kythe.  1821  A  kindly  spirit,  which  would  sometimes  kythe  in  actions 
of  charity;  open,  1745  The  Town  of  Payta  .  .  began  to  open  in  a  direct 
line  with  it  (=  to  be  opened  to  sight,  to  be  brought  into  view,  to 
come  into  view,  to  make  itself  open  or  visible  =  to  admit  of  being  seen), 
a  1822  The  stainless  sky  Opens  beyond  them  like  eternity.  1844  Down 
through  the  wood  .  .  Till  the  chapel-cross  opens  to  sight. 

It  is  evident  that,  from  a  genetic  point  of  view,  such  pseudo- 
admit-class  sentences  are  not  on  a  par  with  true  admit-class  con- 
structions and  that  for  this  reason,  too,  they  must  be  kept  apart 
from  them.  Yet,  sometimes  even  a  true  admit-class  sentence  may 
offer  the  secondary  sense  'admit  of  being  seen'.  As  example: 
(lereloj)  (in  photogr.),  1861  A  plate  well  washed  .  .  developes  cleaner 
than  one  washed  insufficiently  (=  admits  of  being  developed  cleaner  or 
proves  to  become  or  to  appear  cleaner  when  developed  =  admits  better 
of  being  seen  [of  the  latent  image  of  the  plate]). 

Let  us  turn  to  the  other  variety  of  the  modal  class,  i.  c  the 
should  or  must-class.  This  category  has  such  a  small  extent  that 
it  is  superfluous  to  apply  the  morphological  and  semological  di- 
stinctions made  in  point  of  the  admit-class.  For  we  cannot  here 
be  concerned  with  a  living  formative  principle  of  considerable  vi- 
tality where  such  considerations  may  be  of  moment.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, point  out  that  even  here  the  modal  element  may,  though 
rarely,  be  destitute  of  a  modal  auxiliary  as  a  representative. 

As  examples  of  the  case  when  no  modal  auxiliary  has  been 
expressed:  1823  Now  arose  a  difficulty  —  whether  the  property  of  the 
late  King  demised  to  the  King  or  to  the  Grown  (=  should  [or  even  must] 
be  demised),  1881  The  face-plate  which  screirs  on  the  mandrils  (=  should 
be  screwed  on  .  .  or  perhaps  is  always  screwed  on     .*). 
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As  examples  of  the  case  when  a  modal  auxiliary  represents 
the  modal  elomenl:  1606  They  should  be  vtlerly  rooted  out,  and  the 
posleritye  of  their  name  extirp.  1845  The  fruit  should  be  finely  fla- 
voured, and  .  .  should  boil  easily.  1888  Shoes  .  .  should  .  .  lace  from 
the  toe,  as  high  up  the  foot  as  is  possible.  1861  Oxford  ought  to  be  the 
place  .  .  where  money  should  count  for  nothing.  1894  If  possible, 
the  theme  should  graft  on  to  a  vigorous  and  well  grown  stock  of 
native  interest.  —  1791  I  must  either  cure  or  die.  1837  All  deli- 
neation .  .  must  either  found  on  Belief  and  provable  Fact,  or  have  no 
foundation  at  all. 

The    3'''^  of  the  suh-classes  into    wliich  predications  of  object   3)  The  re- 
&  attribution   should  be  divided,  may   be   called  the  resultative     tum-out 
class.    Proximately  tliis  term  seems  to  be  appropriate  only  in  the       class. 
case  when  the  whole  predicate  involves  that  the  grammatical  subject 
gets   a   specified  qualification  when  being  (having  been)  made  the 
object    of  a  specified  action.     This  sense,  however,  usually  occurs 
only  as  an  oscillating  variant  of  certain  admit-class  sentences.    As 
examples:   1583  A  sworde  frieth  in  the  fire  like  a  blacke  e?e(=  admits 
of    being    fried    so    as   to  become  like  a  black  eel  or  proves  to  become 
like    a   black  eel  when  fried).      1726  It  is  very  soft,  and  will  easily  rub 
to   pieces   (=  easily  admits  of  being  rubbed  to  pieces  or  will  easily  drop 
to  pieces  when  rubbed).    1733  This  Kind  of  Lint  heckles  away  almost  to 
nothing,  and  is  indeed  in  Appearance  very  fine  (=  admits  of  being  heck- 
led   away    almost   to  nothing  or  proves  to  become  almost  nothing  \i.  e. 
very   fine]  when  heckled).      1691   [They]  put  them  over  a  Fire  till  they 
are    more    than    Blood-warm;  which  will  make  them   [skins]   ladder  and 
scour    perfectly   clean  (=  admit  of  being  lathered  and  scoured  [so  as  to 
become]   perfectly  clean  or  prove  to  become  perfectly  clean  when  lathered 
and  scoured).    1841   It  [soil]   never  failed  .  .  to  harrotv  down  as  melloiv 
as  possible  (=  to  admit  of  being  harrowed  down  [so  as  to  become]  as 
mellow    as    possible  or  to  prove  to  become  as  mellow  as  possible  when 
harrowed  down).     1861   Her  striped  silk,  turned,  will  make  np  as  hand- 
some   as   ever  (=  admits  of  being  made  up  [so  as  to  become]    as  hand- 
some as  ever  or  will  prove  to  become  as  handsome  as  ever  when  made 
up).      1873    One    particle  of   ore  beats  out  such  leaf  (=  admits  of  being 
beaten  out  into  such  a  leaf  or  proves  to  become  such  a  leaf  when  beaten 
out).      1891    The    drawings  .  .    reproduce    in    monochrome-plate  process 
loith   greater    strength  than  might  be  expected  (=  admit  of  being  repro- 
duced  in   m.  p.    so  as  to  become  stronger  [=  more  visible],  or  prove   to 
become    stronger    [=  more    visible]    when   reproduced    in  m.  p.).      1894 
In    the    counties    mentioned    pheasants  have  reared  ivell  (=  have  turned 
out   weU  in  course  of  or  after  rearing;  the  admit-class  sense  is  less  sa- 
lient, /.  e.  have  admitted  of  being  reared  well  [=  so  as  to  become  good]). 
Wlien  the  sentences  do  not  oscillate  towards  the  admit-class,  this 
resultative  sense  is  only  rarely  met  with.     From  our  material  we 
are  able  to  adduce  the  following  quotations:  1760 — 72  A  door  that 
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opened  into  a  garden;  and  .  .  another  door  that  opened  to  the  street 
(=  got  the  qualification  of  giving  admission  to  a  garden,  to  the  street  when 
openedj.  1802  A  rove-ash  oar  that  icill  dress  chan  and  liyJit,  is  too 
pliant  (=  becomes  clean  and  light  when  dressed).  1867  If  they  [fowls] 
have  been  'sent  along'  with  Indian  corn  (etc.)  .  .  they  uill  make  up  to 
nearly  2  lbs  heavier  (=  will  amount  to  or  become  nearly  2  lbs  heavier 
when  made  up  =  fattened).  1886  I  wish  there  was  space  here  to  say 
more  about  all  this;  but  the  great  book  before  me  would  jjrint  up  into 
several  volumes  (=  would   amount  to  several  volumes  v^^hen  printed). 

Yet  ultimately  the  term  is  apjjiicable  to  any  sentences  of 
the  3"^  class  of  cat.  F.  For,  if  tlieir  imports  are  not  equivalent 
to  the  sense  mentioned  above,  we  are,  however,  always  concerned 
with  a  result  of  the  verbal  action.  For  then  the  whole  predicate 
implies  that  the  grammatical  subject  proves  or  turns  out  to  have 
a  specified  qualification  when  being  (having  been)  made  the  object 
of  a  specified  action.  As  exam])les:  1607  Being  dressed  they  ea^  ^«X-e 
Barbies  {-  turn-out  to  taste  like  barbies  when  dressed).  1607  The 
wine  .  .  drunk  too  fiat  (=  turned  out  to  taste  or  to  be  too  flat  when  drunk). 
1727  If  they  handle  moist  or  clammy  when  you  squeeze  them  they  are 
fit  to  bag  (=  turn  out  to  be  or  to  feel  moist  or  clammy  when  hand- 
led). 1845  An  unimpeachable  verse,  for  it  counts  right  (=  turns  out  to 
be  right  when  counted).  1854  The  Hampshiredowns  .  .  cut  a  heavier 
fleece  than  the  Soulhdowns  (=  turn  out  to  yield  or  to  have  a  heavier 
fleece  than  the  S.  when  cut).  1877  He  marched  [them]  into  the  camp 
before  his  own  troop,  which  did  not  reckon  nearly  so  many  (=  did  not 
turn  out  to  be  or  to  amount  to  nearly  so  many  when  reckoned).  1868 
I  saw  the  cow  in  the  slaughter-house  .  .  She  killed  34  stones  (=  turned 
out  to  yield  or  to  weigh  34  stones  when  killed). 

Thus,  in  one  case  it  is  the  very  qualification  of  the  subject 
that  is  the  result  of  the  verbal  action,  /.  e.  the  subject  gets  a  spe- 
cified qualification.  In  tlie  other  case  it  is  the  knowledge  that  the 
subject  actually  lias  a  specified  qualification  that  is  the  result  of 
the  verbal  action.  But  in  either  case  we  may  distinguish  a 
semological  element  in  common,  i.  e.  ^to  turn  out  'or  'to  prove'  (to 
get  or  else  to  have  a  specified  qualification  (when  being  [having 
been]  made  the  object  of  a  specified  action).  Therefore  the  resulta- 
tive  class  may,  if  we  so  will,  also  be  called  the  turn-out  class. 

In  short,  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  present  subclass  of  cat. 
F  is  that  the  whole  predicate  indicates  that  the  grammatical  sub- 
ject turns  out  to  get  or,  oftener,  to  have  a  specified  qualification 
when  being  (having  been)  made  the  object  of  a  specified  action  and 
that  this  sense  is  expressed  by  a  predicate- veib  in  the  active  form 
together  with  a  descriptive  adverbial  extension.  The  discrepancy 
between  this  sense  and  this  form  is  so  great  that,  as  is  sometimes  the 
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case  with  the  sentences  of  the  adniit-class,  iL  cannot  be  removed 
by  using  the  passive  form  instead  of  the  active  one. 

Thus  iu  the  sentences  of  the  resultative  class  the  predicate-verb 
lias  always  an  adverbial  exlensiou.  hi  respect  of  parts  of  speech 
this  extension  may  be  of  various  nature.  It  may  be  an  adjective, 
c.  (f.  1845  An  unimpeachable  verse,  for  it  counts  rifjM.  It  may  be  an 
adverb,  e.  //.  1894  In  the  counties  mentioned  pheasants  have  reared 
ivell.  II  may  be  a  substantive  with  or  without  a  preposition,  e.  g. 
1863  I  saw  the  cow  in  the  slaughter-house  .  .  She  killed  34  stones. 
1886  I  wish  there  was  space  here  to  say  any  more  about  all  this;  but 
the  great  book  before  me  would  print  up  info  several  volumes.  It  may 
even  be  a  subordinate  clause,  e.  g.  1881  If  the  balance  is  not  the 
same,  they  will  handle  as  if  of  different  bends. 

Thus,  as  far  as  parts  ot  speech  go,  the  adverbial  extension  is 
multifarious  and  cannot  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  basis  when  we 
subdivide  the  instances  of  the  resultative  class. 

Functionally  and  semologically  speaking,  too,  the  adverbial 
extension  may  be  of  various  kinds.  It  may  be  a  predicative  ad- 
junct, c.  g.  1607  The  wine  .  .  drnnk  too  flat  =  was  to  flat  when  drunk. 
It  may  be  a  direct  object,  c.  g.  1854  The  Hampshiredowns  .  .  cut  a 
heavier  fleece  than  the  Southdovvns.  It  may  be  an  adjunct  of  result, 
c.  g.  1886  I  wish  there  was  space  here  to  say  more  about  all  this;  but 
the  great  book  before  me  would  print  up  into  several  volumes.  It  may 
be  an  adjunct  denoting  manner,  c.  g.  1692  A  Chestnut  Gelding  .  . 
rideth  gracefully,  paceth  a  little  (=  proves  to  go  gracefully  when  ridden; 
also  =  admits  of  being  ridden  gracefully).  It  may  be  an  adjunct  de- 
noting amount  or  quantity,  e.  g.  1819  They  counted  tJtirtg.  1885 
His  duty  was  to  see  that  the  property  realised  its  full  value.  1868  I 
saw  the  cow  in  the  slaughter-house  .  .  She  killed  34  stones  (=  proved 
to  yield  or  weigh  34  stones  when  killed).  It  may  be  an  adjunct  de- 
noting locality,  c.  g.  1760 — 72  A  door  that  opened  into  a  garden; 
and  .  .  another  door  that  opened  to  the  street.  It  may  be  an  adjunct 
denoting  comparison,  e.  g.  1607  Being  dressed  they  eat  like  Barbies. 
1881  If  the  balance  is  not  the  same,  they  will  handle,  as  if  of  different 
bends.  It  may  be  an  adjunct  denoting  co-existence,  e.  g.  1682  A  Chine 
of  this  Beef  .  .  Eat  ivith  a  savour  like  Marroiv.  Thus  the  function 
and  the  semology  of  the  adverbial  extension  is  multifarous  and 
cannot  form  a  characteristic  basis  when  we  subdivide  the  instances 
of  the  resultative  class. 

The  relation  between  the  actual  adverbial  extension  and  the 
corresponding  adverbial  extension  recjuired  by  the  predicate-verb 
in  its  trans,  function  is  twofold.  Either  the  morphology  of  the 
adverbial  extension  may  in  botli  cases  be  the  same,  /.  e.  the  latter 
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adverbial  extension  has  been  kept  in  the  resultative  class  con- 
struction, or  else  it  may  be  different,  /.  c.  -the  latter  adverbial 
extension  has  not  been  kept. 

In  the  former  case  the  morphology  of  the  adverbial  extension 
may  either  be  in  harmony  or  else  in  disharmony  with  the  morpho- 
logy required  by  that  part  of  the  import  of  a  resultative  class 
sense  which  involves  'to  prove  to  get  or  to  have  a  specified  qua- 
lification'. 

As  examples  of  an  harmonious  morphology:  1854  The  Hamp- 
shiredowns  .  .  cut  a  heavier  fleece  than  the  Southdowns  (=  prove  to  yield 
a  heavier  fleece  [when  cut];  trans.,  to  cut  a  heavier  fleece  from  a  sheep). 
1879  There  were  .  .  sheep  in  the  pen  that  would  clip  as  much  or  more 
ivool  (-•  prove  to  yield  as  much  or  more  wool  [when  cut];  trans.,  to 
clip  as  much  or  more  wool  from  a  sheep).  1867  If  they  [fowls]  have 
been  'sent  along'  with  Indian  corn  (etc.)  .  .  they  U'ill  make  up  to  nearly 
2  lbs  heavier  {=  prove  to  amount  to  or  to  become  nearly  2  lbs  heavier; 
trans.,  to  make  up,  /.  e.  fatten,  fowls  to  nearly  2  lbs  heavier).  1886  I 
wish  there  was  space  here  to  say  more  about  all  this ;  but  the  great 
book  before  me  would  print  up  into  several  volumes  ( =  prove  '  to 
run  up  into  several  volumes  [when  printed] ;  it  is  possible  to  say,  'it 
would  print  up  the  book  into  several  volumes,  if  we  said  more  about 
all  this').  To  these  examples  may  be  added  several  instances  which 
distinctly  oscillate  towards  the  admit-class.  As  examples:  1726  !*■ 
is  very  soft,  and  will  easily  rub  to  pieces  {-  readily  admits  of  being  rub' 
bed  to  pieces  or  proves  to  easily  drop  to  pieces  [when  rubbed] ;  trans.? 
to  rub  a  thing  to  pieces).  1747  The  Skin  dreic  or  stretch'd  like  a  Piece 
of  Doe-Leather  (=  admitted  of  being  drawn  or  stretched  like  a  piece  of 
doe-leather  or  proved  to  be  like  a  piece  of  doe-leather  [when  drawn  or 
stretched]);  trans.,  'you  can  draw  or  stretch  this  like  a  piece  of  doe- 
leather').  1841  It  [soil]  never  failed  .  .  to  harrow  down  as  mellow  as 
possible  (=  admit  of  being  harrowed  down  as  mellow  as  p.  or  prove  to 
become  as  mellow  as  p.  [when  harrowed  down];  trans.,  to  harrow  down 
soil  as  mellow  as  possible).  1861  Her  striped  silk,  turned,  will  make  up  as 
handsome  as  ever  (=  admit  of  being  made  up  as  handsome  as  ever  or  prove 
to  become  as  handsome  as  ever  [when  made  up];  trans.,  to  make  up  a 
gown  as  handsome  as  ever).  1802  A  rove-ash  oar  that  will  dress  clean 
and  light,  is  too  pliant  (=  admits  of  being  dressed  [so  as  to  become]  clean 
and  light  or  proves  to  become  clean  and  light  [when  dressed];  trans.,  to 
dress  an  oar  clean  and  light).  1632  The  water  of  Jordan  .  .  will  re- 
serue  vnspoiled,  both  moneths  and  yeares  (=  admits  of  being  reserved 
unspoiled  or  proves  to  remain  unspoiled  [when  reserved];  trans.;  to  re- 
serve water  unspoiled).  1844  'He's  the  sort  of  man',  added  Tapley 
musing,  'as  ivoidd  squeeze  soft  I  know'  (=  admit  of  being  squeezed  soft 
or  prove  to  become  soft  [when  squeezed];  trans.,  to  squeeze  a  thing  soft).^ 
1733    This    Kind    of  Lint  heckles  aivay  almost  to  nothing^  and  is  indeed 

'  Cf.  the  additional  materia!  adduced  when  we  deal  with  the  extent  of  cat.  F. 
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in  Appearance  very  fine  (=  admits  of  being  heckled  away  ahnost  to  no- 
tliing  or  proves  to  dwindle  away  ahnost  to  nothing  when  lieckled;  trans., 
to  heckle  a  thing  away  almost  to  nothing).  1891  The  drawings  .  .  re- 
produce in  monochrome-plate  process  wllh  (jreater  strength  than  might  be 
expected  (=  admit  of  being  reproduced  with  greater  strength  or  prove  to 
appear  with  greater  strength  when  reproduced;  trans.,  to  reproduce  a 
thing  with  greater  strength).  1894  In  tlie  counties  mentioned  pheasants 
have  reared  ivell  (=  prove  to  turn  out  well;  also,  though  faintly,  admit 
of  being  reared  well;  trans.,  to  rear  fowls  well). 

It  i.s  evident  that  we  may  circumscribe  the  import  of  several 
of  these  resultative  class  senses  so  as  to  make  the  morphology  of 
the  adverbial  extension  appear  incongruous,  e.  </.  1867  If  they 
[fowls]  have  been  'sent  along'  with  Indian  corn  (etc.)  .  .  they  will  make 
up  to  nearly  2  lbs.  heavier  (=  prove  to  become  [instead  of  amount  to] 
nearly  2  lbs.  heavier  [when  made  up]).  1894  In  the  counties  mentioned 
pheasants  have  reared  ivell  (=  prove  to  become  excellent  (instead  of  turn 
out  well),  [when  reared]).  But  a  discordant  morphology  should 
be  recognized  only  when  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  import  making 
the  morphology  of  the  adverbial  extension  appear  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  first  part  of  the  resultative  class  sense. 

Instances  of  a  disharmonious  morphology  seem  to  be  very 
rare.  In  fact,  we  are  unable  to  adduce  instances  of  this  kind  which 
have  only  a  resultative  class  sense,  and  also  in  point  of  sentences 
which  oscillate  towards  the  admit-class  and  therefore  have  the 
.same  genesis  as  this  category,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  examples. 
For,  when  the  adverbial  extension  is  an  adverb,  e.  g.  ivell,  hadly, 
nicely,  liandsomehj,  etc.  —  and  chiefly  sucli  sentences  can  be  taken 
into  consideration  — ,  the  trans,  expression  involves  that  the 
credit  of  doing  a  thing  'well',  'badly',  etc.,  goes  to  the  gramma- 
tical subject  and  not  to  the  object  of  the  sentence,  while  the  re- 
verse is  the  case  in  the  correlative  admit-class  sentence,  i.  c.  the 
grammatical  object  of  the  trans,  construction  is  here  the  subject 
and  the  adverbs  refer  to  a  quality  of  this  subject.  Thus,  if  we  say, 
'he  washed  this  cloth  wclV,  'he  crossed  (=  cross-ploughed)  the  land 
badh/',  'he  cocks  this  hat  handsomely',  etc.,  the  adverbs  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  grammatical  subject  carries  out  the  verbal 
action.  But,  if  we  say,  'this  cloth  washes  well',  'the  land  crossed 
badly',  'this  hat  cocks  handsomely',  then  the  adverbs  refer  to  a 
characteristic  quality  of  the  grammatical  object  in  the  corresponding 
trans,  construction.  Thus,  for  instance,  'this  cloth  washes  well'  is 
equivalent  to  'is  such  as  to  admit  of  being  washed  well  (or  very 
well  admit  of  being  washed)  or  proves  to  be  of  good  quality  when 
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whashed'.  Therefore  we  must  state  that  in  such  admit-class  sen- 
tences oscillating  towards  the  resultative  class  sense,  the  adverbs 
cannot  be  used  in  the  corresponding  trans,  constructions,  if  they  are 
meant  to  refer  to  the  cjuality  of  the  grammatical  object.  The  mor- 
phology of  the  adverbial  extension  is,  however,  harmonious  with 
what  is  required  by  the  import  of  the  admit-class,  but  it  is  incon- 
gruous with  the  import  of  the  oscillating  resultative  class  sense,  un- 
less we  use  such  an  interpretation  as  'turns  out  well,  badly,  nicely, 
etc.  when  being  made  the  object  of  a  specified  action'  instead  of 
'turns  out  to  be  nice,  etc.,  when  being  made  the  object  of  a  spe- 
cified action'. 

In  the  case  when  the  adverbial  extension  is  another  than  the 
one  required  by  the  predicate-verb  in  its  trans,  function,  the  mor- 
phology of  the  adverbial  extension  or  the  very  extension  itself  is 
almost  always  in  harmony  with  what  is  required  by  the  resulta- 
tive class  sense,  i.  c.  that  part  of  this  sense  which  implies  'to 
prove  to  get  or  to  have  a  specified  qualification'.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  morphology  of  the  adverbial  extension  or  the  ex- 
tension itself  has  been  conditioned,  not  by  the  predicate-verb,  the 
sense  of  which  appears  in  the  temporal  subordinate  clause  of  the 
resultative  class  sense,  ■/.  r.  'when  being  (having  been)  made  the 
object  of  a  specified  action',  but  by  the  other  part  of  the  resultative 
class  sense,  i.  e.  'prove  to  get  or  have  a  specified  qualification'. 

We  may  here  make  a  distinction  between  the  case  when  the 
morphology  of  the  adverbial  extension  is  another  than  the  one 
required  by  the  predicate-verb  in  its  trans,  function,  and  the  case 
when  the  adverbial  extension  itself,  irrespective  of  its  form,  does 
not  occur  in  point  of  the  trans,  function  of  the  verb. 

As  examples  of  the  former  case:  1760  Pinnaces  .  .  are  somewhat 
smaller,  and  never  row  more  than  ei(//it  oars  (=  prove  to  employ  eight  oars 
when  rowed;  trans.,  to  row  a  boat  irith  eight  oars).  1829  She  pulls 
six  oars  (=  prove  to  employ  six  oars  when  rowed;  trans.,  to  pull  a  boat 
ivith  six  oars).  1863  if  the  same  pictures  realised  a  hundred  guineas 
each  (=  prove  to  bring  or  amount  to  a  hiaidred  guineas  each  when 
realised;  trans.,  to  realise  a  picture  at  a  hundred  guineas).  Sometimes 
we  are  concerned  with  only  a  seeming  accomodation  to  the  mor- 
phology required  by  the  resultative  class  sense.  As  examples: 
1751  Alabaster  cuts  very  smooth  and  easy  (Here  the  sense  is  not 
'proves  to  be  very  smooth  and  easy  when  cut',  but  'admits  of  being  cut 
smoothly  and  easily';  the  adjectival  form  of  the  adverbial  extension  has 
the  function  of  an  adverb,  a  common  phenomenom  in  earlier  English). 
1846    The    wood  splits  clean  and  easy,  and  is  best  adapted  for  splitpal- 
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ing  and  laths  (Here,  too,  we  are  concerned  with  an  admit-class  sense 
only,  *.  e.  admits  of  being  split  clean  and  easily.  The  use  of  the  ad- 
jectival form  eamj  has,  no  doubt,  been  induced  by  the  adverb  clean 
[=  cleverly,  neatly]).  An  equivalent  interpretation  cannot  be  applied 
in  point  of  the  following  quol.:  1828  Nothing  can  read  more  /'/-ge  and 
easy  than  his  present  translation.  For  such  an  interpretation  would  be 
unlikel}'  not  only  for  chronological  and  seniological  reasons  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  consisting  in  a 
conformation  of  the  morphology  of  the  adverbial  exten.sion  to  what 
is  required  by  the  resultative  class  sense  which  is  the  only  sense 
salient  in  our  quotation  (cf.  p.  428).  Moreover,  take  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  1846  When  the  small  balls  did  not  pack  perfectly  tight. 
True,  the  sense  is  to  'prove  to  be  or  to  lie  very  tight  when 
packed';  but  'tight'  may  be  apprehended  as  an  adverb,  i.  e.  it  is 
possible  to  say  'to  pack  balls  fighf,  which  involves  a  clever  pack- 
ing, whereas  'to  pack  things  tightly'  involves  a  bad  packing,  i.  c. 
'to  pack  things  so  that  they  are  squashed'.  Another  example: 
1873  One  particle  of  ore  beats  out  such  leaf!  Here  the  sense  is  'to 
prove  to  become  such  a  leaf  when  beaten  out'.  If  we  take  as 
the  basis  of  comparison  the  trans,  construction  with  a  direct  ob- 
ject and  an  adjunct  of  result,  i.  c.  to  beat  out  a  particle  of  ore 
i)ito  such  a  leaf,  then  w^e  are  concerned  with  a  morphological 
accomodation.  But  the  basis  of  comparison  should  instead  be  'to 
beat  out  such  a  leaf  from  a  particle  of  ore'.  For  the  latter  con- 
struction gives  a  more  natural  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the 
resultative  class  construction  and  at  the  same  time  an  explanation 
of  the  disharmonious  morphology  appearing,  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  admit-class  sen.5e  whk.h  also  is  salient,  i.  e.  'to  admit  of  being 
beaten  out  into  such  a  leaf. 

As  examples  of  the  latter  case:  1727  If  they  handle  moist  or 
clammy  when  you  squeeze  them  they  are  fit  to  bag  (=  prove  to  be  or 
to  feel  moist  or  clammy  when  handled  ;  impossible  to  say,  'to  handle  a 
thing  moist  or  clammy'  in  sense  of 'being  moist  or  clammy').  1819  They 
counted  thirty  (=  proved  to  be  thirty  when  counted;  impossible  to  say, 
'to  count  them  thirty').  1837  The  whole  garrison  mustered  but  six  or 
eight  men  (=  proved  to  be  or  to  amount  to  six  or  eight  men  when  mus- 
tered; the  corresponding  trans,  expression  is  inadmissible).  1845  An 
unimpeachable  verse,  for  it  counts  right  (=  proves  to  be  right  when 
counted ;  impossible  to  say,  'to  count  a  verse  right'  in  the  sense  of  "the 
verse  counted  is  right';  but  it  is  possible  to  say,  'to  count  a  verse  right', 
if  the  verse  is  right  in  itself).  1847  When  the  soil  treads  loose  in  the  spring, 
it  is  very  important  to  use  the  heavy  roller,  or  some  other  means  of 
consolidating    the    soil    (=  proves    to    be   or  to  feel  loose  when  trodden 
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upon;  impossible  to  say,  'to  tread  a  soil  loose'  in  sense  of  'being  loose'). 
Ib63  There  are  lives  that  read  like  one  long  sorrow  (=  prove  to  be  like 
one  long  sorrow  when  read;  inipossil)le  to  say,  'to  read  a  thing  like  one 
long  sorrow').  1885  They  touch  rough  —  dusty  rough,  as  books  touch 
that  have  been  lying  unused  (=  prove  to  be  or  to  feel  rough  when 
touched;  impossible  to  say,  'to  touch  them  rough'  in  sense  of  'being 
rough').  1770  —  4  We  say  this  beast  touches  nicely  upo7i  its  rihs  (=  proves 
to  be  or  to  feel  nice  upon  the  ribs  when  touched;  impossible  to  say, 
'to  touch  a  beast  nicely  upon  the  ribs'  in  sense  of  'being  nice  upon  the 
ribs';  the  adequate  form  of  the  complement  ought  to  be  nice  instead 
of  nicely,  cf.  'touch  rough';  the  form  of  nicely  has  evidently  been  in- 
fluenced from  admit-dass  constructions  witli  adverbs  as  complements  or 
by  the  corresponding  trans,  expression  [i.  e.  to  touch  a  beast  nicely  upon 
the  ribs]  where  nicely  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  verbal  action 
is  performed  by  the  subject).  1910  Smith's  Glasgow  Mixture  .  .  Always 
smokes  evenly  and  cool  (The  co-ordination  of  'evenly'  and  'cool'  involves 
a  twofold  interpretation  of  the  first  part  of  the  resultative  class  sen.^e, 
viz.  to  prove  to  burn  evenly  and  to  feel  cool  [when  smoked];  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say,  'to  smoke  a  cigar,  etc.,  envenly',  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  'to  smoke  tobacco  cool').  1701  His  honesty  is  right  sterling,  and 
touches  as  ivell  as  it  looks  (=  proves  to  be  as  well  as  it  looks,  when 
touched  =  tested ;  it  is  impossible  to  say,  'to  touch  a  thing  as  well 
as  it  looks').  1805  Can  you  get  me  a  nag  That  will  ride  very  quiet? 
(=  prove  to  be  quiet  when  ridden;  impossible  to  say,  'to  ride  a  liorse 
quietly',  if  it  is  meant  to  imply  that  a  horse  ridden  is  quiet  [/.  e.  if  it 
is  meant  to  refer  to  a  quality  of  the  horse];  yet  it  is  possible  here  to 
use  also  quietly,  since  the  resultative  class  sense  may  involve  'to  prove 
to  behave  quietly  when  ridden';  cf.  1598  The  horse  whose  back  the 
tamer  oft  bestrides,  At  length  with  easie  pace  full  gently  rides).  1828 
Nothing  can  read  more  free  and  easy  tlian  his  present  translation  (=  can 
prove  to  be  more  free  and  easy  when  read;  impossible  to  say,  'to  read 
a  translation  free[ly]  and  easi[ly]).  1868  I  saw  the  cow  in  the  slaughter- 
house .  .  She  killed  34  stones  (=  proved  to  weigh  or  to  amount  to  34 
stones  when  killed;  impossible  to  say,  'to  kill  34  stones').  1895  The 
sheep  .  .  should  dress  about  75  lbs  each  (=  prove  to  weigh  or  to  amount 
to  75  lbs  when  dressed;  it  is  possible  to  say,  'to  dress  a  sheep'  or  'to 
dress  75  lbs',  but  not  'to  dress  75  lbs  from  a  sheep').  1682  A  Chine 
of  this  Beef.  .  Eat  with  a  savour  like  marrow  (=  proves  to  have  a 
savour  like  marrow  when  eaten;  impossible  to  say,  'to  eat  a  chine  of 
this  beef  with  a  savour  like  marrow';  the  adverbial  extension  has  only 
seemingly  an  incongruous  morphology;  the  form  of  a  direct  object  [on 
the  part  of  the  complement]  would  be  very  striking  and  almost  destitute 
of  analogies  [cf.  however,  the  sentence  'the  boat  rows  six  oars'] ;  it  is 
less  striking  to  use  an  adjunct  of  co-existence,  since  thus  it  is  actually 
expressed  that  the  subject  has  the  quality  involved  in  the  complement). 
1714  Commonly  Bides  tcith  her  Tongue  out  of  her  mouth  (=  proves  to 
commonly  have  her  tongue  out  of  her  mouth  when  ridden;  we  may  say, 
'to  ride  a  horse  with  its  tongue  out  of  its  mouth',  but  this  involves  then 
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no    habit    as  is  mostly  the  case  in  resultative  class  constructions ;  as  to 
the  morphology  of  the  complement,  see  quot.   1682). 

Thoug-Ji  the  morphological  facts  under  consideration  offer  con- 
siderable interest,  they  do  not,  however,  form  a  suitable  basis  when 
we  subdivide  the  instances  of  the  resultative  class.  The  morphology 
of  the  descriptive  adverbial  extension  or  its  very  existence  is,  as  a 
rule,  dependent  on  that  part  of  the  resultative  class  sense  which 
implies  'to  prove  to  get  or  to  have  a  specified  qualification',  or, 
if  we  so  will,  the  import  of  the  latter  is  dependent  on  the  nature 
of  the  adverbial  extension.  From  a  semological  point  of  view,  it 
is  this  part  of  the  resultative  class  sense  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant one.  For  it  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  complement, 
whereas  the  other  part  of  the  resultative  class  sense,  i.  c.  'when 
being  (having  been)  made  the  object  of  a  specified  action',  always 
preserves  tlie  import  of  the  predicate-verb,  yet  with  a  passive  sense 
in  spite  of  the  active  form.  Also  from  a  genetic  point  of  view  the 
first  part  of  the  resultative  class  sense  seems  to  be  of  importance. 
Therefore,  the  subdivision  of  the  instances  of  the  resultative  class 
should  be  based  on  the  semological  nature  of  this  sense.  From 
this  point  of  view  we  may  make  the  following  subdivision: 

a)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  iasie  or  fed  in  a  specified  man- 
ner (when  being  or  having  been  made  the  object  of  a  specified  ac- 
tion). As  examples:  1607  Being  dressed  they  eat  like  Barbies  (=  prove 
to  taste  (or  to  be)  like  barbies  when  eaten).  1607  The  wine  .  .  drunk 
too  flat  (=  proved  to  taste  (or  to  be)  too  flat  when  drunk).  1727  If 
they  handle  moist  or  claiiinii/  when  you  squeeze  them  they  are  fit  to  bag 
(--  prove  to  feel  (or  to  be)  moist  or  clammy  when  handled). 

b)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  amount  to  a  specified  number,  etc. 
(when  being  or  having  been  made  the  object  of  a  specified  action). 
As  examples:  1819  They  counted  thirty  (=  proved  to  amount  to  or  to  be 
thirty  when  counted).  1867  if  they  [fowls]  have  been  'sent  along'  with 
Indian  corn  (etc.)  .  .  they  will  make  up  to  nearly  2  lbs.  heavier  (=  will 
prove  to  amount  to  (or  to  become)  nearly  2  lbs.  heavier  when  made  up). 

c)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  yield  or  tveigh  a  specified  amount, 
etc.,  (when  being  or  having  been  made  the  object  of  a  specified 
action).  As  examples:  1858  The  half-breds  cut  less  wool  than  the 
Shropshire  Downs  (=  prove  to  yield  less  wool  .  .  when  cut).  1868  I 
saw  the  cow  in  the  slaughter-house  .  .  She  killed  34  stones  (=  proved  to 
yield  or  to  weigh  34  stones  after  being  killed). 

d)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  he  or  become  such  as  is  implied 
in  the  complement  (when  being  or  having  been  made  the  object  of 
a  specified  action).     As   examples:  1583  A  sworde  frieth  in  the  fire 
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like  a  hlacke  ele  (=  proves  to  become  like  a  black  eel  when  fried).  1845 
An  unimpeachable  verse,  for  it  counts  riyht  (=  proves  to  be  right  when 
counted). 

e)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  have  a  specified  quality  or  to  act 
in  a  specified  way  (when  being  or  having  been  made  the  object  of 
a  specified  action).  As  examples:  1829  She  [boat]  pulls  six  oars 
(=  proves  to  employ  six  oars  when  pulled).  1682  A  Chine  of  this 
Beef .  .  Eat  ivith  a  savour  like  Marrow  ( =  proves  to  have  a  savour 
like  marrow  when  eaten).  1692  A  Chestnut  Gelding  .  .  rideih  gracefully, 
paceth  a  little  (=  proves  to  behave  or  step  gracefully  [or  be  graceful] 
when  ridden  or  admits  of  being  ridden  gracefully).  1760 — 72  A  door 
that  opened  into  a  garden;  and  .  .  another  door  that  opened  to  the  street 
(=  proved  to  give  admission  to  a  garden,  to  the  street  when  opened). 
Oscillation  We    have   drawn  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  throe 

betjvecn  the  gQ^classes  of  praedicatio  objecti  &  attributionis.  These  lines,  how- 
subclasses  ^  *'  ' 

of  cat.  F.  ever,    are  sometimes    very    vague,  inasmuch    as    several  instances 

oscillate    in    point    of   import,    so    that  they  may  be  described  as 

belonging  to  more  than  one  of  the  subclasses  of  cat.  F. 

1)  Oscilla-  An    oscillation    between    the   intemporal  class  and  the  modal 

^IT^  nUmv^  ^^^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^^^    whole    no  common  phenomenon.     For,  to  begin 

oral  class   with,    this    oscillation    must    be    confined    to    sentences  which  are 

",'  ,    J       destitute  of  a  modal  auxiliary  and  which  offer  an  intemporal  sense. 
modal  class.  -^  ^ 

We  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  criteria  for  deciding  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  such  sentences  involve  an  oscillation  or 
not.  In  point  of  true  admit-class  sentences  we  may  mostly  ta- 
citly supply  a  conditional  subordinate  clause  such  as  'if  we  try',  'if 
we  want  to',  or  the  like.  It  is  the  omission  of  this  condition  which 
lends  a  modal  character  to  the  sentence  and  this  modalitj^  denotes 
possibility,  i.  c.  the  grammatical  subject  is  described  as  admitting 
of  being  (=  can,  may  be)  the  object  of  the  action  involved  in  the 
predicate-verb.  As  examples:  1790  This  test  applies  to  every  sup- 
position (=  can,  may  be  applied  or  admits  of  being  applied,  if  we  try  or 
want  to).  1866  This  rule  reads  both  ways  (=  can,  may  be  read  or 
admits  of  being  read,  if  we  try  or  so  wish). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  most  cases  when  such  a  conditional 
subordinate  clause  cannot  readily  be  tacitly  supplied,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  a  sentence  of  the  intemporal  class.  The  possibility  of 
making  such  a  mental  addition  seems  to  be  regularly  (but  not  al- 
ways) prevented  by  actually  expressing  a  condition  (be  it  in  the  form 
of  a  subordinate  clause  or  not)  but  of  another  semological  type  than 
'if  we  try'  or  the  like.  As  examples:  1893  A  little  corner  flap-table 
which   makes  into  a  good-sized  square,   when  the  flap  is  tip  (=  the  flap- 
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table  is  always  made  into  a  good-sized  square  when  the  flap  is  up). 
18  .  .  The  implements  .  .  are  of  sandstone  [or]  quartzite,  neither  of  which 
fractures  properly  when  subjected  to  heat  (=  they  are  never  fractured 
properly  when  subjected  to  heat).  16;j5  Blessings  umis'd  j^ervert  into  a 
Wast,  as  well  as  Surfeits  (=  blessings  are  always  perverted  into  a  w., 
if  they  are  unused),  a  1643  The  Field  unploived  overgroivs  with  weeds 
(=  if  a  field  is  unplowed,  it  is  always  overgrown  with  weeds).  1638 
The  fruit  [banana]  put  into  your  mouth,  dissolves  and  yeelds  a  most  in- 
comparable relish  (=  if  the  fruit  is  put  into  your  mouth,  it  is  always 
dissolved).  1742  Thoughts  disentangle  passing  o'er  the  lip  (-  thoughts 
are  always  disentangled  when  or  if  they  pass  over  the  lip).  Shaks. 
Though  marble  U'ear  with  raining  (=  marble  is  always  worn  when  ex- 
posed to  rain).  1592  What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tetnpering? 
(=  wax  is  always  dissolved,  if  tempered).  1753  The  knotty  Oaks  bend 
before  the  Blast  (=  oaks  are  always  bent,  if  there  is  a  blast).  1626 
This  sheweth  that  Bodies  doe  .  .  by  the  Coldnesse  of  the  Quick-sihier, 
Indurate  (=  are  always  indurated,  if  they  are  exposed  to  .  .). 

In  the  classification  of  our  material  we  have  in  point  of  a 
couple  of  instances  overlooked  that  they  are  entirely  on  a  par 
with  these  and  similar  sentences  and  that  consequently  we  are 
concerned  not  with  an  oscillation  between  the  admit-class  and 
the  intemporal  class  but  with  a  specimen  of  the  intemporal  class 
onl}',  viz.  combine,  1812  Silver  combines  with  chlorine  .  .  heated  ivith  the 
gas  (=  is  always  combined  with  chlorine,  if  it  is  heated  with  the  gas); 
calefy .,  1658  Soils,  which  calif y  and  indurate  by  the  sun's  reflection 
(=  are  always  calefied  and  indurated,  if  they  are  exposed  to  .  .). 

As  another  criterion  of  admit-class  sense  (when  we  have  to  de- 
cide as  to  whether  in  seemingly  dubious  cases  we  are  concerned 
with  a  specimen  of  the  admit-class  or  a  representative  of  the  in- 
temporal  class)  we  should  take  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of 
an  adverbial  extension  such  as  easily,  readily,  ivell,  hardly,  etc., 
also  often  an  adjunct  of  comparison,  in  short  an  adjunct  denoting 
'degree  of  facility'.  Whenever  such  an  adjunct  has  been  expressed, 
we  are  as  a  rule  concerned  with  a  specimen  of  the  admit-class 
(provided  of  course  that  the  other  semological  and  morphological 
characteristics  of  the  sentence  admit  of  this  interpretation).  For  — 
as  already  pointed  out  —  the  notion  of  'degree  of  facility'  involves 
modality,  since  it  refers  to  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  the 
grammatical  subject  can  or  may  be  (admits  of  being)  the  object  of 
the  action  involved  in  the  predicate-verb.  As  examples:  1775  Gold 
and  iron  alloy  with  ease  (=  easily  admit  of  being  alloyed),  a  1619  Quick- 
silver easily  amalgams  with  metals  (=  easily  admits  of  being  amalgammed 
with  m.).  1884  The  Florentine  artist  .  .  only  adopted  those  principles 
which    grafted    most    readily    on    his  preconceived  ideas  (=  most  readily 
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admitted  of  being  grafted  on  ,  .).  1870  Scotch  barley .  .  does  not  malt  well 
(=  does  not  well  [=  readily]  admit  of  being  malted).  1747  The  Skin 
drew  or  stretch'd  like  a  Piece  of  Doe-Leather  (=  admitted  as  readily  as 
a  piece  of  d.  of  being  drawn  or  stretched). 

The  criterion  of  supplying  an  assumption,  i.  e.  'if  we  try' 
or  the  like,  is  of  course  here,  too,  applicable.  But  this  semo- 
logical  criterion  is  inferior  to  the  present  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  is  more  tangible.  In  the  classification  of  our  material  we  have 
in  point  of  a  few  instances  overlooked  the  fact  that  an  adverbial 
adjunct  denoting  'degree  of  facility'  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of 
admit-class  sense  only.  These  are  the  following  instances  where  we 
have  been  wrong  in  admitting  that  the  admit-class  sense  oscillated 
towards  the  intemporal  class  sense,  though  only  the  former  is  sa- 
lient: aiend:  1398  J)is  tre  »Abies»  atentep  ful  sone,  and  brennej)  with 
ly3te  leye  (=  readily  admits  of  being  lighted);  blot,  18G0  The  soul  in 
this  resembling  paper  which,  where  it  has  been  blotted  once,  however 
careful  the  erasure  of  the  blot  may  have  been,  there  more  easily 
blots  and  runs  anew  than  elsewhere  (=  more  easily  admits  of  being 
blotted);  digest,  1574  Weathers  over  olde  are  to  be  refused  in  eating 
in  that  they  .  .  smally  nourish  and  hardly  digest  (=  hardly  admit  of  being 
digested);  drau\  1856  it  is  a  common  belief  that  water  draws  better 
down  a  curved  drain  than  a  straight  one  (=  better  admits  of  being 
drawn  .  .);  endue,  c  1575  Meates  w'^'^  endeiv  sonest  and  maketh  the 
hardest  panell  (=  best  admit  of  being  endued);  Jnimect,  1685  This  Salt .  . 
easily  humects  and  dissolves  into  a  liquor  (=  easily  admits  of  being  hu- 
mected when  or  if  put  into  a  liquor),  1864  When  the  herring  are  very 
large  they  swim  lazily,  and  do  not  mesh  well.  In  a  couple  of  instances 
we  have  recognized  an  intemporal  class  sense  only,  though  the 
adverbial  extension  denotes  'degree  of  facility'  and  we  therefore  are 
concerned  with  an  admit-class  sense  only,  vis.  fur,  Mod.  This  kettle 
soon  furs  (=  easily  admits  of  being  furred);  lead,  1881  The  barrel  also 
leads  very  quickly  (=  very  readily  admits  of  being  covered  with  lead). 

Thus  we  have  narrowed  down  the  possibility  of  meeting  an 
oscillation  between  the  intemporal  class  and  the  admit-class  to 
such  sentences  as  are  at  the  same  time  destitute  of  a  modal 
auxiliary,  a  complement  denoting  degree  of  facility,  and  (mostly 
also)  a  complement  denoting  a  condition  other  than  'if  we  so 
will'  or  the  like.  We  have  maintained  that,  in  point  of  true  ad- 
mit-class sentences,  it  is  mostly  possible  to  add  mentally  a  con- 
ditional subordinate  clause  of  the  type,  'if  we  so  will",  'if  we  try', 
etc.  From  this  it  follows  that  an  oscillation  between  the  in- 
temporal  class  and  the  admit-class  is  met  with  only  when  at 
a  semological  analysis  of  a  sentence  such  an  addition  may 
but    need  not  be  made.     True,  this  criterion  is  not  very  tangible 
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and  therefore  the  assiiinption  of  an  oscillation  is  usually  a  matter 
of  individual  interpretation. 

As  to  our  material  an  oscillation  between  the  intemporal  class 
and  the  adniit-class  may  with  more  or  less  of  certainty  be  re- 
cognized in  point  of  the  following  quotations  (as  has  already  been 
done  in  our  collection  of  material  except  in  the  case  of  'bind'  and 
'instance'):  hind.  1838  The  coarse  [gravel],  it  is  true,  does  not  bind 
(=  does  not  admit  of  being  bound  or  is  not  bound);  corrode,  1868  Gold 
and  silver  .  .  do  not  rust,  corrode,  or  decay  (=  does  not  admit  of  being  cor- 
roded or  is  never  corroded  ;  in  this  instance  however,  the  intr.  sense,  i.  e. 
to  come  into  a  corroded  state,  tends  to  predominate);  draiv,  1794  The 
sub-soil  is  so  concreted  .  .  that  water  does  not  draw  or  filter  beyond  a  few 
feet  of  distance  (=does  not  admit  of  being  drawn  or  filtered  or  is  never 
drawn  or  filtered  .  .);  rxchtmffe,  1848  Demand  and  supply  always  rush  to 
an  equilibrium,  but  the  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  is  when  things  ex- 
change for  each  other  according  to  their  cost  of  production  (  =  admit  of  being 
exchanged  or  are  generally  exchanged  .  .);  instance,  a  1667  This  story 
doth  not  only  instance  in  kingdoms,  but  in  families  too  (=  admits  of  being 
instanced,  perhaps  also  is  generally  instanced);  intermingle,  1626  Visibles 
doe  not  intermingle,  and  confound  one  another  .  .  but  Sounds  doe  (pro- 
bably =  do  not  admit  of  being  intermingled  or  are  never  intermingled) ; 
outJaiv,  1895  Honour  is  a  harder  master  than  the  law.  It  cannot  com- 
promise for  less  than  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  its  debts  never 
outlaw  (=  never  admit  of  being  outlawed  or  are  never  outlawed). 

Apart  from  those  instances  mentioned  above  (p.  432)  we  have 
wrongly  acknowledged  an  oscillation  between  the  intemporal  class 
and  the  admit-class  in  point  of  the  following  quotations  where  we 
are  concerned  with  an  intemporal  class  sense  only:  count,  1892 
There  is  Bedfordshire,  and  Cambridgeshire  .  .  and  Somersetshire;  but  all 
these  do  not  count!  They  like  to  leave  out  of  account  the  21  seats  we 
won  at  the  by-elections,  but  they  do  count  upon  a  division  ('do  not  count' 
=  are  never  counted;  perhaps  also  =  do  not  admit  of  being  counted; 
again,  'they  do  count  upon  a  division'  can  only  imply  'are  always  counted'). 
^Iod.  In  this  examination  the  first  250  marks  do  not  count  at  all  (=  are 
never  counted);  comhine,  1800  The  oxide  of  manganese  .  .  combines 
with  the  oxygen  (The  context  does  not  even  indicate  whether  we  are 
concerned  with  a  temporal  or  an  intemporal  sense;  in  short,  the  predi- 
cational  import  of  the  sentence  is  uncertain  and  therefore  the  quotation 
should  have  been  disregarded). 

An  oscillation  between  the  intemporal  class  and  llie  should- 
class  is  very  rarely  distinguishable.  We  have,  though  perhaps  un- 
justly, recognized  such  an  oscillation  in  the  following  instance: 
screw,  1881  The  face-plate  which  screws  on  the  mandrils  (=  is  always 
screwed  on  .  .  or  should  be  screwed  on  .  .).  The  same  oscillation 
seems  to  be  at  hand  in  the  following  quotations,  though  not  ack- 
nowleged    in    our  material:  class,    1816    This   fine  country.,  whose 
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people  class  morally  so  high  in  the  scale  of  mankind  (=  are  generally 
classed  or  should  be  classed).;  deduce,  1889  The  very  first  principles  from 
which  it  deduces,  are  so  little  axiomatic  that  .  .  (=  is  generally  or  always 
deduced  or  should  be  or  even  admits  of  being  deduced);  dvrire,  1804 
Upholsterer  is  declared  against  as  a  corruption.  Whence  does  it  derive? 
(=  is  generally  derived  or  should  be  derived).  18G()  The  words  Conms 
and  Encomium  derive  thence  (=  are  derived  or  should  be  derived). 
2)  Oscilla-  An    oscillation    between    the    modal    cla.ss  and  the  ro.siiltative 

^7he\fodaP  ^^^^^  '^  ^  coinmon  phenomenon.    Theoretically  speaking,  this  oscil- 
clans  and  the  \iiiion    is    not    restricted    to    the   admit-class,  though,  owing  to  its 
resiiltahve  g,|-,,q|i    compass,    the    should    or  must-class   as   represented    in  our 
material  does  not  present  any  examples  of  the  oscillation  in  ques- 
tion.    Let    us    therefore    study  this  semological  phenomenon  as  it 
occurs  in  admit-class  sentences. 

The  oscillation  is  independent  of  the  expression  or  non-ex- 
pression of  a  modal  auxiliary;  but  it  is  self-evident  that  it  can  ap- 
pear only  in  such  admit-class  sentences  where  the  predicate-verb 
has  a  descriptive  adverbial  extension.  For,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  characteristic  trait  of  the  resultative  class  is  that  the  gramma- 
tical subject  proves  to  get  or  to  have  a  certain  qualification  when 
being  (having  been)  made  the  object  of  a  specified  action.  There- 
fore, in  sentences  of  this  kind,  the  predicate-verb  must  always 
have  an  adverbial  extension  specifying  the  qualification  in  ques- 
tion. In  point  of  an  oscillation  towards  the  resultative  class  on 
the  part  of  admit-class  sentences  the  semological  nature  of  the 
adverbial  extension  is  by  no  means  immaterial. 

When  the  adverbial  extension  exclusively  refers  to  the  degree 
of  facility  with  which  the  grammatical  subject  admits  of  being  made 
the  object  of  a  specified  action,  e,  y.  readily,  easily,  with  ease,  no 
oscillation  can  take  place,  since  then  only  the  modal  element  of 
the  sentence  is  c|ualified.  As  examples:  1884  The  Florentine  ar- 
tist .  .  only  adopted  those  principles  which  grafted  most  readili/  on  his 
preconceived  ideas.  1867  It  all  takes  to  pieces,  packs  up  easily.  1846 
The  wood  splits  clean  and  easy,  and  is  best  adapted  for  splitpaling  and 
laths  (only  =  admits  of  being  split  clean  [=  neatly,  etc.]  and  easily). 
In  these  and  similar  instances  we  are  concerned  with  an  admit- 
class  sense  only,  unless  there  is  also  another  adverbial  extension 
which  may  be  apprehended  as  a  resultative  qualification,  e.  g. 
1726  It  is  very  soft,  and  will  easily  rub  lo  pieces  (=  easily  admits 
of  being  rubbed  to  pieces  or  proves  to  easily  drop  to  pieces  when  rubbed; 
the  latter  sense  is  less  salient  than  the  former). 

However,  an  adverbial  extension  denoting  degree  of  facility 
may    sometimes    oscillate    towards   an   inq)ort  implying  a  qualific- 
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ation  of  the  material  sense  of  the  verb.  When  so,  the  adverbial 
extension  is  apprehended  as  a  qualification  which  the  granniiatical 
subject  proves  to  liave  or  to  get  wlien  being  (having  been)  made  tlie 
object  of  the  action  involved  in  the  predicate-verb,  i.  e.  the  whole 
predicational  import  oscillates  towards  that  of  the  resultative  class. 
The  oscillation  mentioned  is  only  natural,  since  the  import  'readily, 
easily  admits  of  being  made  the  object  of  a  specified  action'  is  often 
synonymous  with  'admits  of  being  made  the  object  of  a  specified 
action  with  a  good,  admirable,  etc.  result',  and  the  latter  sense,  in 
its  turn,  is  synonymous  with  'proves  to  get  or  to  have  a  good,  ad- 
mirable, etc.  aspect,  when  being  (having  been)  made  the  object  of 
a  specified  action'.  Here  belong,  but  not  always,  such  adverbial 
extensions  as  well,  (hetfcr,  best),  ill,  hadli/,  nicely,  all  of  which  more 
readily  refer  to  'degree  of  facility'  than  to  the  material  import  of 
the  verb  and  sometimes  involve  the  former  sense  only.  Here  be- 
long also  such  extensions  as  admirahhi,  divinely,  (un) favourably, 
comfortably,  naturally,  etc.,  all  of  which  in  admit-class  sentences 
predominantly  qualify  the  material  import  of  the  verb  but  at  the 
same  time  more  or  less  oscillate  towards  expressing  'degree  of  fa- 
cility'. Moreover,  here  belong  mostly  also  adjuncts  of  comparison. 
For,  in  admit-class  sentences  such  an  adjunct  as  like  +  a  subst.' 
may  usually  be  apprehended  as  equivalent  to  'as  readily  (badly)  as 
the  subst.  in  question'  but  at  the  same  time  also  as  qualifying  the 
material  import  of  the  verb,  which  involves  resultative  class  sense. 
Let  us  turn  to  such  examples  where  the  adverbial  extension  is 
well,  badly,  etc.  and  an  oscillation  towards  the  resultative  class  is 
salient:  assort,  1800  His  Muse  assorts  ^7/ with  the  personages  of  Chris- 
tian mythology  (=  very  badly  admits  of  being  assorted  with  .  .  or  proves 
to  suit  badly  when  assorted  with) ;  dye,  Mod.  This  material  dyes  very 
well  (=  very  well  admits  of  being  dyed  or  proves  to  be  of  good  quality 
or  to  look  nice  when  dyed);  group,  1820  Massinger  is  so  much  more 
modern  than  the  other  writers  noticed  in  this  lecture,  that  they  do  not 
groiipe  well  together  (=  do  not  readily  admit  of  being  grouped  together  or 
prove  to  present  a  heterogeneous  aspect  when  grouped  together);  1871  The 
proud  polygonal  keep  of  the  fortress  still  groups  well  with  the  soaring 
towers  (On  account  of  the  immobility  of  the  substantives  meant  to  be 
grouped  together,  a  secondary  sense  only,  /.  e.  'suit  well  with',  is  salient. 
This  sense  has  developed  rather  from  the  admit-class  sense,  i.  e.  very 
well  admits  of  being  grouped  together,  than  from  the  resultative  class 
sense,  i.  e.  proves  to  suit  well  when  grouped  together);  niahe  up,  1892 
It  is  a  modest,  unobtrusive  stone,  and  tnakes  up  so  well  with  diamonds, 
that  .  .  (=  so  readily  admits  of  being  made  up  with  .  .  or  proves  to  look 
so  nice  when  made  up  with  .  .);  mix,  1815  The  Afghaun  Hmnsauyehs 
mix   well  with  the  Dooraunees  (=  very  well  admit  of  being   mixed   with 
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or  prove  to  suit  well  when  mixed  with  =  go  well  along  with  .  .);  jjaint, 
18G0  War  was  always  detrimental  .  .  But  in  old  times  .  .  \\.  iminted  tvell, 
sang  divinely,  furnished  Iliads  (=  very  well  admitted  of  being  painted  or 
proved  to  be  a  good  subject  when  painted);  reali'JC,  1884  Tiie  liabili- 
ties are  estimated  at  £  130,000,  and  the  assets  will,  it  is  assumed, 
realise  welt  (=  will  readily  admit  of  being  realized  [with  a  good  result]  or 
will  prove  to  bring  a  large  amount  of  money  when  realized);  scdu,  Mod. 
Lines  that  scan  well  (=  readily  admit  of  being  scanned  [willi  a  good  result] 
or  prove  to  agree  with  the  rules  of  metre  wlien  scanned);  ivo.sh,  1859 
i  had  no  idea  your  mouseline-de-laine  would  have  masked  so  tvell.  Why, 
it  looks  just  out  of  the  shop  (=  would  have  so  readily  admitted  of  being 
washed  or  would  have  proved  to  look  so  nice  when  washed):  Equivalent 
interpretation  of  quots.  1798  and  Mod.  (cf.  p.  216);  wear,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
And  1  dare  say  lavender  will  wear  belter  than  sea-green  (=  better  ad- 
mits of  being  worn  or  used  .  .  or  will  jirove  to  last  or  hold  out  better 
when  worn  or  used).  The  same  interpretation  in  point  of  quotations 
'Goldsmith'  and  'Maxwell  Gray'  (cf.  p.  216).  As  to  all  these  examp- 
les, tlie  oscillation  mentioned  has  been  acknowledged  in  the  semo- 
logical  classification  of  our  material.  However,  wc  readily  admit 
that  the  resultative  class  sense  is  mostly  not  very  salient  and  that 
with  ecjual  justification  we  should  have  acknowledged  the  salience  of 
the  oscillation  in  such  instances  as  the  following:  lieej),  1626  Gra- 
pes .  .  it  is  reported  .  .  will  keep  better  in  a  vessed  half  full  of  wine,  so 
that  the  grapes  touch  not  the  wine  (=  better  admit  of  being  kept  or 
prove  to  better  remain  in  tlieir  proper  condition  when  kept);  had,  1867 
Fair-lead,  is  applied  to  ropes  as  suffering  the  least  friction  in  a  block, 
when  they  are  said  to  lead  fair  (=  readily  admit  of  being  led  or  prove  to 
run  well  when  led);  groove.,  1886  Sheldon  adjoined  Winston,  and  would 
groove  into  that  estate  nicely  (=  would  very  well  admit  of  being  grooved 
into  [with  a  favourable  result]  or  would  prove  to  suit  well  when  grooved  into). 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  instances  where  the  adverb  well  seems 
to  exclusively  denote  'degree  of  facility',  /.  e.  an  admit-class  sense 
only  is  salient.  This  is  decidedly  the  case  with  the  following  in- 
stance: mesh,  1864  When  the  herring  are  very  large  they  swim  lazily, 
and  do  not  mesh  well  ( =  do  not  very  well  admit  of  being  meshed).  The 
same  seems  also  to  be  case  with  malt,  1766  Old  barley  mixed  with 
that  of  the  last  harvest,  does  not  malt  tvell  (=  does  not  readily  admit  of 
being  malted);  1870  Scotch  barley  .  .  does  not  malt  well  {-  does  not  readily 
admit  of  being  malted).  —  It  is  only  natural  that  the  salience  of  an 
oscillation  towards  the  resultative  class  should  vary  in  sentences  of 
the  type  under  consideration,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  precarious  to 
decide  upon  the  existence  of  an  oscillation.  But  the  very  possibility 
of  this  oscillation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  the  resultative 
class  sense  may  even  preponderate,  so  as  to  almost  suppress  the 
admit-class  sense  that  may  be  inferred  from  the  morphological  struc- 
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tuie  of  the  sentence.  Such  a  case  is  offered  by  the  following 
quotation  where  the  expression  'have  reared  well'  is  by  the  NED, 
interprt'led  as  'have  turned  out  well  in  course  of  or  after  learing': 
rear,    1894-  hi  the  counties  mentioned  pheasants  liave  reared  ivell. 

Let  us  turn  to  admit-class  sentences  where  the  adverbial  ex- 
tension is  admirably,  illvinely,  etc.  Here  an  oscillation  towards 
the  resultative  class  is  always  distinguishable.  As  examples:  assort, 
1837  Finding  that  it  is  harmonious,  —  that  it  dovetails  and  tiaturally 
assorts  with  other  parts  (=  very  well  admits  of  being  assorted  with  or 
proves  to  suit  naturally  when  assorted  with);  cock,  1672  Say  your  hat 
did  not  cock  handsomely  (=  very  well  admits  of  being  cocked  [with  a 
favourable  result]  or  admits  of  being  cocked  nicely  or  proves  to  look 
nice  when  cocked);  compare,  Mod.  This  compares  favourably  with 
the  inertness  of  England  (=  very  well  admits  of  being  compared  with 
[with  a  favourable  result]  or  proves  to  have  a  favourable  aspect  when 
compared  with);  Mod.  A  landscape  which  will  comjMre  not  utifavourably 
with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Dutch  School  (=  the  same  interpretation  as 
above);  compound,  1897  the  names  introduced  from  the  Scriptures  did 
not  seem  to  compound  comfortably  with  these  terminatives  [—  very  well 
admit  of  being  compounded  with  [with  a  good  result]  or  prove  to  pre- 
sent a  comfortable  aspect  when  compounded  with  .  .);  dramatise,  1836 
The  story  would  dramatize  admirably  (=  would  admirably  admit  of 
being  dramatized  or  would  prove  to  present  an  admirable  aspect  or 
to  be  an  admirable  subject  when  dramatized);  draw  lib,  1892  The 
Irish  outside  cars  .  .  draw  liyJiter  than  an  ordinary  English  cart  (=  more 
readily  admit  of  being  drawn  or  prove  to  run  lighter  or  to  be  lighter  when 
drawn);  lead,  1607  Till  hee  be  so  tame.  .  that  he  ivill  leade  vppe  and 
downe  quietly  (--  readily  admits  of  being  led  up  and  down  or  will  prove 
to  be  quiet  or  to  behave  quietly  when  led  up  and  down);  ^^a^;?^  and  sin(/, 
1860  War  was  always  detrimental  .  .  But  in  old  times  .  .  it  painted  well, 
sang  divinely,  furnished  Iliads  (  =  readily  admitted  of  being  sung  or  prov- 
ed to  present  an  admirable  aspect  or  to  be  an  admirable  subject  when 
sung).  —  In  point  of  all  these  instances  (except  "compound')  we 
have  already  in  the  semological  classification  of  our  material  ack- 
nowledged an  oscillation  towards  the  resultative  class. 

Lastly,  let  us  turn  to  those  admit-class  sentences  where  the 
adverbial  extension  is  an  adjunct  of  comparison.  In  this  case  the 
admit-class  sentence  mostly  seems  to  oscillate  towards  the  resul- 
tative class.  As  examples:  cat,  H.  G.  Wells,  The  damned  stuff  cuts 
like  butter,  he  said  (-  admits  as  readily  as  butter  of  being  cut  or  admits 
of  being  cut  like  butter  or  proves  to  be  like  butter  when. cut);  cut  out, 
1829  The  whole  [manure]  .  .  will  cut  out  like  a  jelly  (=  the  same  in- 
terpretation as  in  point  of  the  preceding  instance);  draiv,  1747  The 
Skin  drew  or  stretch'd  like  a  Piece  of  Doe-Leather  (=  admitted  as  read- 
ily as  a  piece  of  d.  of  being  drawn  or  stretched  or  admitted  of  being  drawn 
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or  stretched  like  a  piece  of  d.  or  proved  to  be  like  a  p.  of  d.  when 
drawn  or  stretched);  fry,  1583  A  sworde  frieth  in  \\\e.  ^\ve  like  a  hlacke 
ele  (=  admits  of  being  fried  like  a  black  eel  or  proves  to  be  like  a  black 
eel  when  fried);  Jap,  1080  This  is  a  fine  pliable  principle  .  .  'twill  lap 
about  your  linger  like  Barbary  Gold  (=  admits  as  readily  as  Barhary 
gold  of  being  lapped  or  proves  to  be  like  Barbary  gold  when  lap- 
ped .  .)•  In  point  of  all  these  examples,  except  frij,  we  have,  in 
the  descriptive  interpretation  of  our  material,  acknowledged  the 
salience  of  an  admit-class  sense  only.  Thougli  this  sense,  no 
doubt,  is  preponderant,  it  is  not  impossible  to  distinguish  also 
a  resultative  class  sense.  Again  in  the  case  of  fry  (quot. 
1583)  we  have  acknowledged  the  salience  of  only  a  resultative 
class  sense,  but  an  admit-class  sense  is  probably  also  salient. 
We  are  face  to  face  with  an  adjunct  of  comparison  also  in  an 
instance  such  as  the  following:  act,  read,  1668  Tis  a  play  that  shall 
read  and  act  ivith  amj  play  that  ever  was  born  (=  admits  as  readily 
as  any  play  of  being  read  or  acted  or  proves  to  be  equal  to  any 
play  when  read  or  acted).  —  However,  there  are  not  rarely  admit- 
class  sentences  where  the  adverbial  extension  is  an  adjunct  of 
comparison  referring  to  'degree  of  facility'  only.  When  so,  no 
oscillation  towards  the  resultative  class  can  take  place.  As  ex- 
amples: commix,  1675  They  will  commix  as  Iron  and  Clay  (only  = 
admit  as  readily  as  iron  and  clay  of  being  commixed,  scarcely  = 
prove  to  be  like  i.  and  c.  when  commixed);  quilt,  1622  Buckram  .  . 
is  too  stiffe  and  unplyable,  by  which  means  it  irill  not  quilt  like  the 
other  (only  =  does  not  like  the  other  admit  of  being  quilled) ;  preserre, 
1  748  The  water  .  .  is  excellent,  and  preserves  at  sea  as  tvell  as  that  of 
the  Thames  (only  =  admits  as  readily  as  that  of  the  Thames  of  being 
preserved).  —  There  are  sometimes  instances  where  an  adjunct  of 
comparison  cannot  be  apprehended  as  denoting  'degree  of  facility' 
but  only  as  a  qualification  of  the  material  import  of  the  verb. 
And  yet  we  may  in  this  case  be  concerned  with  an  oscillation 
between  the  admit-class  and  the  resultative  class.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  following  instance,  though,  on  the  authority  of  the 
NED,  we  have  there  recognized  the  salience  of  a  resultative  class 
sense  only:  read,  1805  This  Pamphlet  is  so  pious  as  to  read  more 
like  a  sermon  than  a  political  address  {-  admits  of  being  read  like  a 
sermon  or  proves  to  be  like  a  sermon  when  read).  There  are,  how- 
ever, sentences  which  contain  an  adjunct  of  comparison  and 
have  the  same  morphological  structure  as  admit-class  sentences, 
but  which  present  a  resultative  class  sense  only.  This  is  the  case 
with  eat,  1607  Being  dressed  they  eat  like  Barbies  (=  prove  to  be  or 
to   taste  like  barbies  when  eaten).     We  are  liere  scarcely  entitled  to 
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recognize  llie  .salience  of  an  adniil-class  sense,  i.  e.  'admit  of  Jaeing 
eaten  like  barliles'.  And  this  seniological  fact  harmoiiizes  with 
the  gene.sis  of  this  sentence,  which  does  not  seem  to  liave  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  origin  ot  admit-class  sentences  in  general. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  case  when  the  predicate-verb 
has  an  adverbial  extension  denoting  a  sense  other  than  'degree  of 
facility'  and  therefore  always  qualifying  the  material  import  of  the 
verb.  When  so,  we  often  meet  with  an  oscillation  between  the 
admit-class  and  the  resultative  class. 

An  oscillation  tow'ards  the  resultative  class  is  always  at  hand 
when  the  adverbial  extension  is  an  adjective  functioning  as  a  pre- 
dicative adjunct  of  the  resultative  type.  For  it  is  only  natural  that 
a  sense  involving  'admit  of  being  made  the  object  of  a  specified  ac- 
tion so  as  to  get  a  certain  qualification'  should  oscillate  towards  the 
synonymous  import  of  'prove  to  get  a  certain  qualification  when 
being  (having  been)  made  the  object  of  a  specified  action'.  Here 
belong  the  following  instances  in  our  material:  draw,  1703  That  the 
String  iiiaij  draw  tight  upon  the  Work  (=  may  be  drawn  so  as  to  become 
light  or  may  prove  to  become  tight  when  drawn);  dress,  1802  A  rove- 
ash  oar  that  will  dress  clean  and  light,  is  too  pliant  (=  admits  of  being 
dressed  so  as  to  become  clean  and  light  or  proves  to  become  clean 
and  light  when  dressed);  harroiv,  1841  It  [soil]  never  failed  to  harrow 
down  as  mellow  as  possible  (=  admit  of  being  harrowed  down  so  as  to  be- 
come as  mellow  as  possible  or  prove  to  become  as  mellow  as  possible 
when  harrowed  down);  keep,  c  1600  This  .  .  will  ki^pe  but  one  yeare  good 
(=  admits  of  being  kept  [so  as  to  remain]  good  or  will  prove  to  remain 
good  when  kept);  1825  It  tvill  keep  sweet  a  very  long  time  (=  the  same 
interpretation  as  in  quot.  above);  lather,  scour,  1691  [They]  put  them 
over  the  Fire  till  they  are  more  than  Blood-warm,  which  will  make  them 
[skins]  ladder  and  scour  perfectli/  clean  (=  admit  of  being  lathered  and 
scoured  so  as  to  become  perfectly  clean  or  prove  to  become  perfectly  clean 
when  lathered  and  scoured);  make  up,  1861  Her  striped  silk,  turned, 
will  Make  up  as  handsome  as  ever  {-=  admits  of  being  made  up  so  as  to 
become  as  handsome  as  ever  or  will  prove  to  become  as  handsome  as 
ever  when  made  up);  jj«c/.;,  1846  When  the  small  balls  did  not  pack 
perfectly  tight  (=  did  not  admit  of  being  packed  so  as  to  lie  perfectly  tight 
or  did  not  prove  to  lie  perfectly  tight  when  packed);  polish,  1626  A  kind 
of  steel  .  .  which  woidd  polish  almost  as  wlute  and  bright  as  silver  (  = 
admitted  of  being  polished  [so  as  to  become]  as  white  and  bright  as  sil- 
ver or  proved  to  become  as  white  and  bright  as  silver  when  po- 
lished); reserve,  1632  The  water  of  Jordan  .  .  tvill  reserve  vnspoiled,  both 
moneths  and  yeares  (=  admits  of  being  reserved  [so  as  to  remain]  un- 
spoiled or  prove  to  remain  unspoiled  when  reserved);  squeeze,  1844 
'He's    the    sort  of  man',  added  Tapley,  musing,   'as  ivoiild  squeeze  soft  I 
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know'  (=  would  admit  of  being  squeezed  [so  as  to  become]  soft  or  would 
prove  to  become  soft  when  squeezed}.* 

Again  when  the  adjectival  predicative  adjunct  is  non-resultalive, 
the  adjectival  form  ot  the  complement  has  heen  conditioned  by 
the  resultative  class  sense  and  may  therefore  he  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion that  such  a  sense  is  meant  to  he  expressed.  As  examples: 
1805  Can  you  get  me  a  nag  That  will  ride  very  quiet  (=  will  prove  to 
be  quiet  when  ridden).  1828  Nothing  can  read  more  free  and  easy 
than  his  present  translation  (=  can  prove  to  be  more  free  and  easy  when 
read).  We  have  already  seen  that  the  adverbial  extension  may  be 
an  adverb  and  that  then  the  adverb  may  mostly  be  apprehended 
as  referring  to  'degree  of  facility'.  But  apart  from  such  adverbs 
as  'easily',  'readily'  and  .sometimes  also  'well',  'badly',  they  do  not 
exclusively  refer  to  degree  of  facility  but  also  or  even  mainly  to 
the  material  import  of  the  verb,  e.  g.  farourahh/,  admirahhj,  or 
even  quietly,  gently,  etc.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  assumed  that 
the  admit-cla.ss  sense  always  oscillates  towards  a  resultative  class 
sense.  AVhen  so,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  instinctive  linguistic  consciousness  to  look  upon  the  adjectival 
form  as  an  interchangeable  ecjuivalent  to  the  adverb,  but  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  resultative  class  sense  is  sufficiently  salient 
and  that  the  import  of  this  sense  is  not  such  as  to  require  an  adverb 
instead  of  an  adjective  as  the  morphological  form  of  the  comple- 
ment. If  the  import  of  the  resultative  class  sense  is  'prove  to  he 
such  as  is  implied  in  the  adjectival  notion  contained  in  the  adverb 
(when  being  [having  been]  made  the  object  of  a  specified  action)', 
then  the  adjective  may  be  used  instead  of  the  adverb,  and  the  ad- 
jectival form  involves  a  conformation  to  the  morphology  recjuired  by 
the  resultative  cla.ss  sense.  Therefore  we  actually  find  on  the  one 
hand  such  instances  as:  1805  Can  you  get  me  a  nag  That  will  ride  very 
quiet  (=  will  prove  to  be  very  quiet  when  ridden);  1828  Nothing  can  read 
more  free  and  easy  than  his  present  translation  (=  can  prove  to  be  more 
f.  and  e.  when  read),  and  on  the  other  hand  such  quotations  as:  1598 
The  horse  whose  back  the  tamer  oft  bestrides,  At  length  with  easie  pace 
full  gently  rides  (=  admits  of  being  ridden  gently  or  proves  to  behave  gently 
when  ridden);  1G07  Till  hee  be  so  tame  .  .  that  he  will  leade  vppe  and 
downe  quietly  [=  admits  of  being  led  quietly  or  will  prove  to  behave  quietly 
when  led).  Again,  when  the  im})oi'l  of  llie  oscillating  resultative  class 
sense  is  'to  prove  to  act  in  a  specified  way  when  being  [having  been] 
made  the  object  of  a  specified  action',  then  the  result^itive  class  sense 


*  Cf.    the    additional    material   adduced  when  we  deal  with  the  extent  of 
cat.  F. 
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is  such  that,  if  the  morphology  of  the  complement  is  conformed 
to  this  import,  the  adverb  must  be  kept.  Tiierefoi-e  the  adverb 
cannot  be  exchanged  for  an  adjectival  complement  in  sentences 
such  as:  1883  These  'churchwardens'  [pipes]  smoke  freely  and  softly 
(=  admit  of  being  smoked  freely  and  softly  or  prove  to  draw  freely  and 
softly  when  smoked).  The  fact  we  are  stating  is  particularly  illu- 
strated by  the  following  instance  Avith  its  incongiuous  co-ordination 
of  an  adverb  and  an  adjective  as  adverbial  extensions:  1910  Smith's 
Glasgow  Mixture  .  .  Always  smokes  evenly  mid  cool  {-  admits  of  being 
smoked  evenly  or  proves  to  burn  evenly  when  smoked;  as  to  'cool'  we 
are  concerned  with  a  resultative  class  sense  only  =  proves  to  be  or  to 
feel  cool  when  smoked).  Thus  we  believe  —  and  no  doubt  justly,  cf. 
p.  4%  —  that  the  use  of  an  adjectival  form  in  these  and  similar 
sentences  involves  a  morphological  conformation  to  a  predominant 
resultative  class  sense.  This  being  so,  the  use  of  an  adjectival  form 
instead  of  an  adverb  may  in  Modern  English  generally  be  taken  as 
a  criterion  that  we  are  concerned  with  a  resultative  class  sense  only^. 
But  we  cannot  reverse  this  statement  and  maintain  that  the  use  of 
an  adverb  instead  of  an  adjective  as  complement,  always  implies  an 
admit-class  sense  oscillating  towards  a  resultative  class  sense.  For 
there  are  instances  where  a  resultative  class  sense  is  predominant 
and  where  the  adjectival  form  would  be  preferable,  but  where  never- 
theless the  adverbial  expression  is  represented  by  an  adverb. 
As  example:  1770—4  We  say  this  beast  touches  nicely  upon  its  ribs 
(=  proves  to  be  or  to  feel  nice  when  touched,  cf.  p.  428). 

In  admit-class  sentences  there  are,  however,  also  such  adverbs 
as  can  by  no  means  be  apprehended  as  having  even  a  second- 
ary reference  to  'degree  of  facility'.  Such  is  the  case  with  ex- 
pressions wdiere,  in  the  corre.sponding  trans,  construction,  the  ad- 
verb represents  a  predicative  adjunct  of  the  resultative  type,  e.  g. 
display  abroad,  mingle  together,  screiv  off,  screir  together,  tread 
doicn.  As  examples:  1572  When  .  .  their  ensignes  will  not  displaie 
dbroade  but  fold  about  the  stander-bearers  heads.  1530  Oyle  and  water 
tvyll  never  mengyll  toyyther.  1821  The  head  [of  the  vessel]  screivs  off 
at  the  middle  of  the  neck.  1776  The  Rods  were  in  three  Pieces  .  . 
which  screwed  together  occasionally.  1837  The  Gironde  .  .  has  trodden 
on  it,  and  yet  not  trodden  it  down  .  .  It  is  a  well-spring,  as  we  said, 
this  black-spot,  and  tvill  not  tread  doivn.  In  those  examples  an  admit- 
class  sense  only  is  distinguishable  which,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
is    due    to    the    fact    that    in   these  expressions  the  adverbs  seem 


^  Sometimes,  however,    adverbs   appear   in  the  adjectival  form,  especially 
in  earlier  English. 
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to  have  become  more  or  less  amalgamated  with  the  verbs  so  thai 
the  whole  expression  approaches  the  nature  of  a  compound  word. 

Let  us  turn  to  tlie  case  when  the  adverbial  extension  is  a 
sahstantive  with  or  without  a  preposition.  An  oscillation  towards 
the  admit-class  seems  then  to  occur  only  when  the  substantive 
denotes  the  result  of  the  verbal  action.  Thus  we  may  acknow- 
ledge this  oscillation  in  the  following  instances,  though  it  has  not 
been  expressly  recognized  in  the  descriptive  review  of  our  material: 
heat  out,  1873  One  particle  of  ore  heats  out  such  leaf  (=  admits  of 
being  beaten  out  into  such  a  leaf  or  proves  to  become  such  a  leaf  when 
beaten  out);  cut,  Mod.  The  cloth  does  not  cut  to  advange  [-  does  not 
admit  of  being  cut  to  advantage  or  does  not  prove  to  be  advantageous 
or  appear  to  advantage  when  cut);  lieclde,  1733  This  Kind  of  Lint 
heckles  atvaij  almost  to  nothing,  and  is  indeed  in  Appearance  very  fine 
(=  admits  of  being  heckled  away  almost  to  nothing  or  proves  to  dwindle 
away  almost  to  nothing  when  heckled;  the  latter  sense  is  the  more  sa- 
lient one);  measure,  1765  My  malt.  .  does  not  shrink  so  much  when 
it  comes  to  be  laid  in  the  kiln;  of  course  it  measures  to  more  advantage 
(=  admits  of  being  measured  to  more  advantage  or  proves  to  appear  to 
more  advantage  when  measured) ;  riih,  1 726  It  is  very  soft,  and  will 
easily  rub  to  pieces  (=  easily  admits  of  being  rubbed  to  pieces  or  proves 
to  easily  drop  to  pieces  when  rubbed);  spi)i,  1780  The  8  lb.  [of  flax] 
will  spin  into  .  .  20  hanks  or  5  spangles  fit  for  a  ten  hundred  cloth 
(=  admit  of  being  spun  into  20  hanks  or  prove  to  become  or  yield  20 
hanks  when  spun)^ ;  irearc,  1842  It  leill  not  spin  into  good  yarn,  nor 
weave  into  wearable  cloths  (=  does  not  admit  of  being  spun  into  good 
yarn  or  woven  into  wearable  cloths  or  else  does  not  prove  to  become 
or  yield  good  yarn  or  wearable  cloths  when  spun  or  woven). ^ 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  admit-class  sentences  where  the 
adverbial  extension  is  a  substantive  denoting  result  but  where 
nevertheless  an  oscillation  towards  the  resultative  class  cannot 
readily  be  traced.  As  examples:  1839  Who  would  think  that  a  non- 
enty  could  cut  into  so  many  sometldngs?  (only  =  admitted  of  being  cut 
into  so  many  somethings);  1592  Doost  thou  think  to  liue  till  his  olde 
doublet  will  make  thee  a  new  trusse?  (only  =  will  admit  of  being  made  into 
a  new  truss);  1598  An  old  Cloake  makes  a  new  lerkin  (only  =  admits 
of  being  made  into  a  new  j.);  1794  The  yarn  .  .  will  pick  into  oakum. 
(only  =  admits  of  being  picked  into  oakum);  1772  The  body  of  the 
willow  tree  7-ives  into  pales  ( =  admits  of  being  riven  into  p.  or  perhaps 
'is  generally  riven  into  p.';  the  context  is  not  clear) ;  saw,  1 726  Beech  .  . 
will  saw  into  extreme  thin  Planks  (only  =  admits  of  being  sawn  into  .  ); 
1791  He  carried  with  him  a  gun,  which  screwed  into  three  parts  .  . 
(only  =  admitted  of  being  screwed  into  three  parts). 

'  Cf.  Die  adilitional  material  adduced  wlieii  we  deal  with  tlie  e.xtenl  of 
cat.  F. 
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Again,  when  the  substantive  representing  the  adverbial  ex- 
tension denotes  an  import  other  than  result,  no  oscillation  towards 
the  resultative  dass  can  be  distinguished  in  the  instances  presented 
by  our  material.  As  examples:  1790  This  test  applies  to  every  sup- 
position (only  =  admits  of  being  applied  to  .  .) ;  1793  The  trenail  would 
drive  no  further  (only  =  did  not  admit  of  being  driven  further);  1837 
Things,  which  lie  very  black  in  our  Earth's  Annals,  yet  which  ivill  not 
erase  therefrom  (only  =  do  not  admit  of  being  erased  therefrom);  1847 
He  brought  home  more  venison  than  would  keep  in  the  hot  iveather 
(only  =  admitted  of  being  kept  in  the  hot  weather);  1866  This  rule 
reads  both  ways  (only  =  admits  of  being  read  .  .);  1862  In  non-mililary 
rifles,  the  foresight  .  .  retracts  within  a  stroiiy  sheath  (only  =  admits  of 
being  retracted  within  a  s.  s.);  1632  The  Dromidory  .  .  will  ride  aboiie 
80  miles  in  the  day  (only  =  admits  of  being  ridden  above  80  miles  in 
the  day);  1811  All  like  sorts  of  stone  that  are  composed  of  granules, 
will  cut  and  rive  in  any  direction  (only  =  admits  of  being  cut  and  riven 
in  any  direction);  O'Gurry,  I  know  it  [Ossianic  hymn]  myself  very  well, 
and  1  know  several  old  poems  that  will  sing  to  it  (only  =  admit  of  being 
sung  to  it);  Shaks.,  if  virtue's  gloss  will  slain  with  any  soil  (only  = 
admits  of  being  stained  wilh  any  soil);  1683  Solid  Blocks  of  Wood  .  . 
will  scarce  Squeeze  by  the  strength  of  a  Pull  (only  =  admit  scarcely  of 
being  squeezed  by.  .) ;  1866  The  Belvoir  Senator  and  the  Brocklesby 
Harbinger  (raced  directly  to  the  Fitzwilliam  (=  admitted  of  being  traced 
directly  to  the  F.;  scarcely  [tliough  perhaps  not  entirely  impossible]  = 
pruved  to  go  back  to  the  Fitzwilliam  when  traced). 

Thus  admit-class  sentences  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  cri- 
teria indicating  when  an  oscillation  towards  the  resultative  class 
should  be  assumed  and  when  not.  Yet  it  is  self-evident  that  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  decide  upon  the  existence  of  such  an  oscil- 
latiton,  all  the  more  as  the  oscillation  may  appear  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  salience. 

As  to  an  oscillation  between  the  admit-class  and  cat.  E,  see 
p.  410.  We  may  here  add  that  the  assumption  of  this  oscillation 
may  be  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  modal  auxiliary,  i.  c.  will, 
inasmuch  as  this  morphem  often  seems  to  oscillate  towards 
a  non-modal  aspect  (cf.  p.  459  sqq.).  As  a  raie  example  of 
the  oscillation  mentioned  we  can  adduce  the  following  quotation 
where  the  modal  element  is  devoid  of  a  particular  expression: 
1890  An  English  sovereign  exchanged  a  little  while  ago  for  thirteen 
rupees  {=  admitted  of  being  exchanged  for  .  .  or  was  actually  exchanged 
for  .  .). 

An  oscillation  between  the  resultative  class  and  the  intem-  nl^^^^l^f^^^n 
poral  class  is  very  rai-e.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  criteria  of  this  the  resulta- 
oscillation  other  than  the  context  of  the  sentence,  and  it  is  there-  ^^^'^  ""^^  ^^ 

'  intemporal 

class. 
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fore  evident  that  the  acknowledgement  of  the  phenomenon  is  mostly 
a  matter  of  individual  linguistic  instinct. 

In  the  descri[)tive  semological  review  of  our  material  we  have 
not  expressly  recognized  an  oscillation  of  this  type.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  possible  to  admit  the  existence  of  this  oscillation 
In  the  following  instances:  derdop,  1861  A  plate  well  washed  .  . 
developes  cleaner  than  one  washed  insuiiicienlly  (of  the  latent  image  = 
is  usually  developed  cleaner  or  proves  to  appear  cleaner  when  developed) 
reproduce  II  2,  1891  The  drawings  .  .  reproduce  in  monochrome-plate 
process  with  greater  strength  than  might  be  expected  (=  are  always 
reproduced  with  greater  strength,  or  prove  to  appear  with  greater  strength 
when  reproduced). 

An  oscillation  between  the  three  subclasses  of  cat.  F.  seems 
sometimes  to  be  distinguishable.  The  only  example  in  point  which 
we  are  able  to  adduce  is  realize,  1845  notwithstanding  the  high  rate 
of  profit  it  realises  in  the  States  (=  is  generally  realized  at  or  admits  of 
being  realized  at  or  proves  to  bring  when  realized). 

As  to  an  oscillation  between  the  resultative  class  and  cat.  E. 
see  p.  410. 
Salience  of  We    have    seen    that   in  cats.  A,  B,  C,  D  the  predicate-verbs 

(fix     tTtt  "i* 

sense   and  oscillate  towards  an  intr.  (or  refl.)  sense  and  that  in  point  of  cat. 

the  relation  E  there  is  a  tendency  to  this  oscillation.     Let  us  consider  to  what 

sense  and   extent    such    collateral    intr.    senses  are  distinguishable  in  the  va- 

the  trans,   rious    subclasses    of    cat.   F.   and  which  predicationol  aspects  they 
meaning,     .i  .■,. 

.    ■^     then  condition. 

1)   The  As  to  the  intemporal  class  the  salience  of  a  collateral  intr. 

^^clftsi""  sense  is  principally  dependent  on  the  semological  nature  of  the 
trans,  import  of  the  predicate-verb.  The  more  readily  this  trans, 
sense  may  be  apprehended  as  causal,  the  more  easily  appears  an 
intr.  sense  and  rice  versa.  Therefore,  a  statement  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  collatei'al  intr.  sense  in  the  intemporal  class  is,  on  the 
whole,  equivalent  to  a  statement  of  the  occurrence  of  causal  or 
non-causal  verbs  in  this  predicational  category.  Accordingly  we 
must  examine  the  semological  nature  of  the  trans,  sense  of  tlie 
predicate-verbs. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  trans,  verbs  occurring  in  our  ma- 
terial in  the  intemporal  class  sense  have  a  distinctly  causal  aspect. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  following  verbs:  hend  (to  cause  to  bow), 
hind  (to  cause  to  come  into  cohesion),  breed  (to  bring  [=  cause  to 
come]  into  existence),  calefy  (to  make  [=  cause  to  become]  warm 
or  hot),  combine  (to  bring  into  combination  with  .  .),  commix  (to 
bring  into  commixture  with  .  .),  concoct  (to  cause  to  pass  by  con- 
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coctioii  into  .  .),  corrode  (to  bring  into  a  corroded  state),  develop 
(in  pliotogr.,  to  bring  out  and  render  visible  [the  Latent  image]), 
disenfdngle  (to  bring  out  of  a  tangled  state),  disfigure  (to  bring 
into  a  disfigured  condition),  dispel  (to  bring  into  dissolution),  dis- 
sipate (to  bring  i)ito  disintegration),  dissolve  (to  bring  into  dis- 
solution), draw  \\  a  ^  (to  cause  to  trail),  II  2  1)  (to  cause  to  drain 
off  or  percolate),  dideify  (to  neutralize  [=  to  cause  to  lose,  to 
lessen]  the  acidity  of),  entangle  (to  bring  into  an  entangled  con- 
dition), evolve  (to  bring  into  a  developed  state),  exhaust  (to  cause 
[steam]  to  escape  [from  the  cylinder]),  filtrate  (to  let  pass  [as] 
through  a  filter),  fix  (to  make  firm  or  stable  in  position),  foil  (to 
bring  into  a  state  of  disappointment  or  bore),  form  (to  bring  into 
existence),  fracture  (to  bring  into  a  fiactured  condition),  frecJde 
(to  cause  to  get  freckles  or  spots),  identify  (to  make  identical, 
to  consider  or  maintain  [a  thing]  to  be  identical  with ;  the  latter 
sense  is  non-causal),  indurate  (to  make  hard),  intermingle  (to 
bring  into  mixtui-e  with  .  .),  Icnit  (to  cause  to  grow  together, 
to  bring  into  close  union  with),  make  into  (to  cause  to  become), 
mend  (to  make  better,  to  remove  =  to  cause  to  lose  existence), 
nieng  (to  bring  into  mixture  with  .  .),  ojjen  II  4  y  (to  make  open), 
outlaiv  (to  deprive  of  [to  cause  to  lose]  legal  force),  pervert  (to 
turn  [=  cause  to  come]  aside  from  its  right  course,  aim,  etc.), 
preserve  (to  cause  to  continue  in  existence  or  in  the  same  condi- 
tion), purge  off  (to  cause  to  disappear  by  some  cleansing  process), 
reproduce  (to  bring  into  existence  new  individuals,  to  produce  a 
new  copy  of),  ivear  (aicay)  II  1  (quot.  1834),  II  2  b  quot.  Shaks. 
(to  cause  to  disappear  by  attrition).^ 

Whenever  these  verbs  occur  in  the  intemporal  class  sense, 
there  is  always  an  oscillation  towards  an  intr.  sense.  True,  the 
latter  sense  may  offer  more  or  less  of  salience  according  to  the 
context  and  the  vitality  of  the  primary  trans,  meaning  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  intr.  use  of  the  verb,  i.  e.  those  factors 
which  chiefly  condition  the  salience  of  the  passive  sense,  but  there 
is  always  at  least  a  tendency  to  such  an  oscillation.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  take  a  few  examples  only:  1753  The  knotty  Oaks  bend  be- 
fore the  Blast  (=  are  bent  or  bend  themselves  or  bow).  1873  Ole- 
fiant  gas  dissolves  considerably  in  water  (=  is  dissolved  or  comes  into 
dissolution),    a  1618  The  right  Cube's  Figure  .  .  Whose  quadrat  flatnesse 


^  We  have  included  in  the  reckoning  also  such  verbs  as  oscillate  towards 
the  admit-class  or  the  resultative  class. 
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never  doth  disfigure  (=  is  never  disfigured  or  never  comes  into  ci  disfigured 
condition).  1G83  The  oftener  it  is  sublimed  the  more  it  does  dulcify, 
and  .  .  (=  is  dulcified  or  loses  its  acidity).  1851  The  steam  exhausts 
through  the  centre  opening  (=  is  exhausted  or  escapes).  1585  The  snow  .  . 
preserveth  all  the  whole  Sommer  in  hys  accustomed  nature  and  coldnesse 
without  melting  (=  is  preserved  or  remains).  1805  This  soit  of  leaven 
soon  purges  off  (=  is  purged  oiT  or  disappears). 

The  relation  l)etween  the  intr.  sense  and  the  correlative  tians. 
meaning  is  liere  always  congenial,  inasmuch  as  the  intr.  sense 
forms  an  element  of  the  correlative  trans,  meaning.  It  is  this 
very  fact  that  favours  tlie  salience  of  an  intr.  sense  in  tlie  con- 
structions under  consideration,  since  it  considerably  reduces  the 
difference    between    the   primary  meaning  and  the  secondary  one. 

The  predicational  import  conditioned  by  these  oscillating  intr. 
senses  is  (apart  from  one  case)  always  a  predication  of  attribution. 
This  is  due  to  the  intemporal  sense  of  the  predicate-verb,  which 
involves  that  the  qualification  lent  to  the  subject  by  the  oscillating 
intr.  sense  is  not  restricted  to  a  particular  time  but  is  always  or 
usually  true.  This  sense  is  accordingly  a  characteristic  quality  of 
the  grammatical  subject.  But  for  the  intempoi-al  sense,  the  oscil- 
lating intr.  meaning  would  make  the  intemporal  class  sentences 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  descriptive  categories,  i.  e.  cats.  A,  B,  G, 
D,  into  which  we  have  divided  our  material  (cf.  p.  41 1  seq.). 
However,  in  the  case  of  predications  of  relation,  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  a  temporal  sense  should  mostly  be  disre- 
garded, since,  as  a  rule,  it  belongs  to  their  nature  to  have  an  in- 
temporal  sense.  Therefore  in  sentences  such  as  the  following 
the  oscillating  intr.  sense  conditions  not  a  predication  of  attribu- 
tion but  a  predication  of  relation:  1626  Fleas  breed  principally  of  Straw 
or  Mats,  etc.  (=  are  bred  or  originate  from  =  a  predication  of  depend- 
ency). 1567  The  Gristall  .  .  engendreth  not  so  much  of  the  waters 
coldenesse  (=  is  engendered  or  originates  from.  .  =  a  predication  of 
dependency).  1683  Only  as  .  .  conjoined  with  our  affections,  whicli  com- 
mix, coincide,  and  as  it  were  identifi  with  that  grandest  and  Divinest 
Mysterie  of  Love,  sciz.  God  made  Flesh  (=  are  identified  or  are  or  be- 
come identical  with  ,  .  =  a  predication  of  identity). 

There  are,  however,  in  our  material  illustrating  the  intemporal 
class  not  a  few  instances  where  the  trans,  sense  of  the  predicate- 
verb  must  be  described  as  non-causal.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  following  verbs^:   class,  count,  drdncc.  derive,  exchange,  hold, 


*  We  have  included    in  the  reckoning  also  such  instances  which  oscillate 
towards  the  admit-class. 
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(identify),  instance,  interpret,  let,  toad,  number,  orere/rotv,  realise, 
recl'on,  retail,  rin<i  iij),  rire,  screw,  shear,  sin;/,  take  off,  tell,  wear.  In 
this  case  the  passive  sense  is,  no  doubt,  as  a  rule  predominant.  Nay, 
it  may  (?ven  predominate  to  such  a  degree  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  trace  even  a  faint  salience  of  an  intr.  sense.  As  exam()l9s: 
1848  Demand  and  supply  always  rusli  to  an  equilibrium,  but  the  con- 
dition of  stable  equilibrium  is  v^rhen  things  exchange  for  each  other  ac- 
cording lo  their  cost  of  production  (=  are  actually  exchanged  or  admit 
of  being  exchanged).  1587  Those  same  goates  which  doe  vpon  The 
mount  of  Gilhad  sheare  (=  are  shorn).'  1873  Those  verses  .  .  which 
sing  to  the  air  of  Ar  Eire,  etc.  (=  are  sung).^  1892  Yours  \i.  e.  hair] 
faJies  off  at  night  (=  is  taken  off). 

However,  we  must  admit  that  also  in  point  of  non-causal 
trans,  verbs  used  in  an  intemporal  class  sense,  there  is,  at  least 
as  a  rule,  a  tendency  to  let  an  intr.  sense  become  salient.  And 
this  tendency  is  principally  conditioned  by  the  general  tendency 
of  the  morphems  to  oscillate  towards  a  synonymous  import  and  by 
a  natural  struggle  after  removing  the  discondant  relation  be- 
tween sense  and  form,  /.  e.  between  the  passive  sense  and  the 
active  form  of  the  predicate-verb.  It  is  evident  that  the  tendency 
mentioned  is  strengthened  the  oftener  the  active  form  of  the  pre- 
dicate-verb is  used  in  a  passive  sense.  Accordingly  we  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  different  degrees  of  salience  on  the  part  of  the 
oscillating  intr.  sense.  But,  if  so,  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual lingui-stic  instinct  to  acknowledge  the  salience  of  this  intr. 
import.  In  the  descriptive  classification  of  our  material  we  have 
recognized  a  salience  of  an  intr.  sense  in  point  of  cxchanf/e,  inter- 
2)ret  and  ivear,  viz.  1848..  but  the  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  is 
when  things  exchange  for  each  other  according  to  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion (=  are  generally  exchanged  or  admit  of  being  exchanged;  also  = 
have  the  same  value  as).  1614  Sophi  by  all  likelyhood  was  giuen  him 
with  regard  to  his  reformed  profession,  as  the  word  interprets  {-  is 
usually  interpreted  or  usually  means,  signifies).  Shaks.  Like  the  brooch 
and  the  toothpick,  which  ivear  not  now  (=  are  generally  worn  or  are 
in  fashion).  But,  in  most  of  the  other  instances  of  non-causal  trans, 
verbs  used  in  the  intemporal  class  sense  it  is  possible  to  trace  an 
intr.  sense,  but  so  faintly  that,  at  a  descriptive  etymological  inter- 
pretation, it  is  mostly  unnecessary  to  acknowledge  its  existence.  As 
examples:  186.5  Those  who  class  as  believers  (=  are  classed;  tends  to 
involve  'to  belong  to  the  class  of  believers').    1850  They  count  as  kindred 

^  Cf.  tlie  additional  materia]  adduced  when  we  deal  with  the  e.xtent  of 
cat.  F. 
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souls  (=  are  counted;  tends  to  imply  'to  belong  lo  the  class  of  k.  s.'). 
1820  The  carambole  counts  two  (=  is  counted;  tends  to  involve  'has  the 
value  of  two').  1889  Tiie  very  first  principles  from  which  it  deduces, 
are  so  little  axiomatic  that,  etc.  (=  is  deduced  or  should  be  deduced, 
also  =  has  its  derivation  from).  1866  The  words  Comus  and  Encomium 
derive  thence  (the  same  senses  as  'deduce'),  a  1667  This  story  doth 
not  only  instance  in  kingdoms,  but  in  families  too  (=  admits  of  being 
instanced  or  is  generally  instanced,  also  =  'has  instances').  1855  Lands 
let  at  from  10  d.  to  4  s.  6  d.  per  acre  (are  let,  tends  to  involve  'cost 
in  respect  of  rent').  1893  This  coach  always  loads  well  (=  is  loaded 
well;  tends  to  imply  'has  a  considerable  load').  1864  And  tho'  thou 
numherest  with  tlie  followers  Of  One  who  cried,  'Leave  all  and  follow 
me'  (=  art  numbered;  tends  to  involve,  'belongs!  to  the  class  of  the 
followers  .  .').  a  1643  The  Field  unplowed  ocergrowes  with  weeds 
(=  is  overgrown;  tends  to  imply  'becomes  full  of).  1898  After  the 
fashion  .  .  of  the  sailors,  with  whom  strength  of  arm  reckons  before 
style  (=  is  reckoned;  tends  to  imply  'has  a  higher  value  than  style'). 
1897  Turbot,  brill,  and  halibut  retail  at  9  d.  per  ib.  (=  are  retailed, 
tends  to  imply  'cost'). 

The  relation  between  the  oscillating  intr.  sense  and  the  non- 
causal  trans,  meaning  is  here  disparate,  inasmuch  as,  unlike  the 
case  with  causal  verbs,  the  intr.  sense  does  not  constitute  an  element 
of  the  trans,  import,  except  in  point  of  a  few  verbs.  These  verbs 
are:  class,  (trans.  =  to  maintain  or  consider  [a  thing]  to  belong 
to  a  specified  class;  intr.  =  to  belong  to  a  specified  class);  count 
(trans.  =  to  maintain  or  consider  [a  thing]  to  belong  to  a  specified 
class  [quot.  1850 1  or  to  have  a  specified  value  [quot.  1820];  inlr. 
=  to  belong  to  a  specified  class  or  to  have  a  specified  value); 
identify  (cf.  p.  445);  number  (trans.  =  to  maintain  or  consider  [a 
thing]  to  belong  to  or  rank  with  [quot.  1864]:  intr.  =  to  belong 
to,  to  rank  with);  reclcon  (trans.  =  to  maintain  or  consider  [a  thing] 
to  have  a  specified  place  or  value;  inlr.  =  to  liave  a  specified  place 
or  value);  deduce  (trans.  =  to  maintain  or  consider  [a  thing]  to 
have  its  derivation  from;  intr.  =  to  have  its  derivation  from); 
derive  (the  same  senses  as  'deduce').  Thus  in  point  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  intr.  sense  and  the  primary  trans,  meaning, 
these  verbs  are  on  a  par  with  causal  verbs  and  therefore  it  is 
here  easier  for  the  intr.  sense  to  become  salient.  This  fact  is  of 
moment  in  the  case  of  the  etymological  explanation  of  the  use  of 
these  non-causal  verbs  in  intemporal  class  sentences. 

As  to  the  predicational  aspect  conditioned  by  the  oscillating 
intrans.  senses  originating  in  point  of  non-causal  trans,  verbs 
employed    in  the  intemporal    class  function,  this  is  always  a  pre- 
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dication  of  attribution,  since  the  predicate-verbs  have  intemporal 
sense.  We  must,  however,  here,  too,  make  an  exception  in  favour 
of  predications  of  relation  (cf.  the  reasons  mentioned  above).  In 
several  of  the  examples  quoted  above  the  oscillating  intr.  sense 
involves  a  predication  of  relation,  vis.  deduce,  derive  (predications 
of  dependency),  class,  count  (quot.  1850),  number  {predications  of 
subsumption). 

Let  us  turn  to  the  modal  class  and  to  its  first  subcategory,  ^)  ^'j^ 
i.  e.  the  admit-class.  We  cannot  here  unconditionally  apply  the 
same  statement  made  in  the  case  of  the  intemporal  class,  namely  that 
the  salience  of  an  oscillating  intr.  sense  is  principally  dependent 
on  the  semological  nature  of  the  trans,  import  of  the  predicate- 
verb.  True,  also  in  the  case  of  the  admit-class  the  salience  of  an 
oscillating  intr.  sense  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  the  semo- 
logical nature  of  the  primary  trans,  sense  but  by  no  means  to 
such  a  degree  as  in  the  case  of  the  intemporal  class.  This  assertion 
will  prove  true,  if  we  proximately  examine  those  instances  of 
our  material  where  the  primary  trans,  meaning  of  the  predicate- 
verb  has  a  causal  aspect. 

The  following  verbs  of  our  instances  of  the  admit-class  may 
be  apprehended  as  causaP:  allot/  (trans.  =  to  cause  to  enter  into 
combination  with  another  metal;  intr.  =  to  enter  into  combination 
with  another  metal);  amalgam  (in  quot.  a  1619  =  alloy);  assimilate 
(trans.  =  to  bring,  i.  e.  to  cause  to  come,  into  an  assimilated  con- 
dition; intr.  =  to  come  into  an  assimilated  condition);  «^c«f?  (trans. 
=  to  set  on  fire  =  to  cause  to  catch  fire;  intr.  =  to  catch  fire);  hahe 
(trans.  =  to  cause  to  undergo  the  process  of  baking;  intr.  =  to  un- 
dergo the  process  of  baking);  bend  (trans.  =  to  cause  to  bow;  intr. 
=  to  bow);  bleach  (trans.  =  to  make  white;  intr.=  to  become  wlrite); 
blot  (trans.  =  to  make  blotted;  intr.  =  to  become  blotted);  blunt 
(trans.  =  to  make  blunt;  intr.  =  to  become  blunt);  breah  (trans.  = 
to  bring  into  a  state  of  brokenness;  intr.  =  to  come  into  a  state  of 
brokenness);  coin  (trans.  =  to  convert  into  coin;  intr.  =  to  turn  into 
coin);  cohe  (trans.  =  to  convert  into  coke;  intr.  =  to  turn  into  coke); 
commix  (trans.  =  to  bring,  /.  e.  to  cause  to  enter,  into  commixture 
with);  compose  (trans.  =  to  cause  to  enter  into  composition  with); 
compound  (gram.,  trans.  =  to  bring  into  combination  with);  conjoin 

'  We  have  included  in  the  reckoninijf  also  those  instances  which  oscillate 
towards  the  resultative  class,  but  not  those  which  involve  a  secondary  admit- 
class  sense,  viz.  disclose,  etc.,  cf.  p.  420. 
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(trans.  =  to  cause  to  enter  into  connexion  with);  convert  (trans.  = 
to  cause  to  turn  to  and  emlirace  a  [specified]  religious  faith);  cook 
(trans.  =  to  cause  to  undergo  the  process  of  cooking);  cram  (trans. 
=  to  fih  to  repletion  =  to  cause  to  become  overfull);  devcloj)  (pho- 
togr.,  trans.  =  to  bring  out  [the  latent  image]  =  to  cause  to  become 
visible);  digest  (trans.  =  to  bring  into  a  digested  condition);  disen- 
tangle (trans.  =  to  bring  into  a  disentangled  state);  dis^ilay  (trans. 
=  to  cause  to  spread  out);  drain  (trans.  =  to  cause  [land,  etc.J  to 
become  rid  of  moisture);  draw  II  2  b  (trans.  =  to  cause  [water]  to 
drain  off);  drive  II  2  (trans.  =  to  force,  i.  e.  to  cause  to  pass,  by- 
blows  into  anything  solid;  the  causal  sense  is  not  so  readily  salient 
on  account  of  the  particular  activity  presupposed  on  the  part  of 
the  subject);  endue  (trans.  =  to  bring  into  a  digested  condition); 
erase  (trans.  =  to  cause  to  disappear;  the  causal  sense  is  not  so 
readily  salient  on  account  of  the  element  of  activity  involved 
[scraping,  etc.]);  extinguish  (trans.  =  to  cause  to  die  out);  fasten 
(trans.  =  to  cause  [a  thing]  to  stick  fast);  fire  (trans.  =  to  cause 
to  catch  fire);  fix  (trans.  =  to  cause  [attention]  to  rivet);  fold 
(trans.  =  to  cause  to  perform  the  movement  involved  in  folding); 
freckle  quot.  1842  (trans.  =  to  cause  to  get  freckles  or  spots);  frg 
(trans.  =  to  cause  to  undergo  the  process  of  frying);  fur  (trans.  = 
to  bring  into  a  furred  condition);  gild  (alch.,  trans.  =  to  cause  [a 
liquid]  to  enter  into  composition  with);  glue  (trans.  =  to  join  or 
fasten  with  glue  =  to  cause  to  enter  into  connexion  or  cohesion 
with  a  thing  by  means  of  glue);  groove  (fig.,  trans.  =  to  cause  to 
fit  into);  hatch  out  (of  eggs)  (trans.  =  to  bring  into  maturity);  hu- 
mect (trans.  =  to  make  humid  or  moist);  identify  (trans.  =  to  make 
identical,  to  consider  or  maintain  [a  thing]  to  be  identical  with; 
the  latter  sense  is  non-causal);  incorporate  (trans.  =  to  bring  into 
[a  kind  ot]  connexion  with);  indurate  trans.  (=  to  make  hard); 
inflame  (trans.  =  to  cause  to  burst  into  flames);  intermix  (trans.  =  to 
cause  to  enter  into  commixture  with);  keep  (trans.  =  to  cause  to  con- 
tinue in  existence  or  in  its  proper  condition);  knit  (trans.  =  to  bring 
into  close  union  with,  to  cause  to  grow  together  [of  bones,  etc.]); 
lead  (<  sb.  lead),  (trans.  =  to  make  foul  with  a  coating  of  lead), 
lead  (<  OE.  ladan),  (the  trans,  sense  may  only  with  some  difficulty 
be  apprehended  as  causal,  i.  e.  to  cause  to  go  );  lift  (trans.  =  to 
cause  to  rise,  etc.) ;  lock  (the  trans,  sense  may  only  with  some  diffi- 
culty be  apprehended  as  causal,  i.  e.  to  cause  to  become  locked); 
lower  (trans.  =  to  let  down  gradually,  to  bring  down  in  i-ank,  etc.); 
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malic  (the  trans,  sense  may  sometimes  be  apprehended  as  causal, 
i.  e.  to  cause  to  become);  malt  (trans.  =  to  convert,  i.  e.  to  cause  to 
turn,  into  malt);  mash  (trans.  =  to  bring  into  a  mashed  condition); 
meeh  (trans.  =  to  make  meek) ;  mingle  (trans.  =  to  bring  into  mix- 
ture with);  mix  (trans.  =  to  bring  into  mixture  with);  muU'q)ly 
(trans.  =  to  increase  [=  make  more  numerous]  the  precious  metals, 
as  by  transmutation  of  the  baser  metals) ;  nitrify  (trans.  =  to  con- 
vert into,  i.  e.  to  cause  to  turn  into,  nitre);  notch  (trans.  =  to  make, 
i.  (',.  to  cause  to  get,  notches  in) ;  mivse  (trans.  =  to  let  [an  infant] 
take  the  breast);  oi^cn  (trans.  =  to  make  open);  overthrow  (trans.  = 
to  cause  to  topple  over);  orerivhclm  (trans.  =  to  cause  to  tumble 
over,  etc.);  oxidate  (trans.  =  to  cause  to  unite  with  oxygen);  poZvs7< 
(trans.  =  to  make,  i.  e.  to  cause  to  become,  smooth  and  glossy  [by 
friction]);  preserve  (trans.  =  to  cause  to  continue  in  existence  or  in 
its  proper  condition);  reduce  (trans.  =  to  bring  down  to  a  smaller 
number,  amount,  extent,  etc.);  reserve  (trans.  =  preserve,  keep); 
ride  (the  trans,  sense  may  in  spite  of  its  complex  import,  be  ap- 
prehended as  causal,  though  with  some  difficulty,  i.  e.  to  sit  on 
horseback  and  cause  the  horse  to  go);  scorch  (trans.  =  to  bring 
into  a  scorched  condition);  shut  (trans.  -  to  cause  to  become  shut); 
stain  (trans.  =  to  bring  into  a  sullied  condition);  steer  (trans.  =  to 
cause  to  sail  in  a  certain  direction);  taint  (trans.  =  to  bring  into 
a  sullied  condition);  tan  (the  face  or  skin)  (trans.  =  to  make  brown) 
temper  (trans.  =  to  bring  [steel]  into  a  suitable  degree  of  hardness 
and  elasticity  or  resiliency);  toast  (trans.  =  to  cause  to  undergo 
the  process  of  toasting);  thwacJc  (note  the  trans,  sense,  to  pack  or 
crowd  [a  thing  or  place]  =  to  make  overfull);  wear  (note  the  trans, 
sense,  'to  bring  into  a  worn  condition). 

According  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  intem- 
poral  class,  we  should  expect  that  when  occurring  in  admit-class 
sentences  all  these  verbs  always  offei'  at  least  a  faint  trace  of  an 
oscillating  intr.  sense,  i.  e.  the  intr.  sense  that  constitutes  an  ele- 
ment of  the  primary  trans,  meaning.  And  yet,  in  the  case  of  the 
admit-class,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  For  in  spite  of  the 
causal  structure  of  the  predicate-verb,  the  context  is  not  rarely 
such  as  to  require  a  passive  meaning  only.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  difference  between  the  case  when  the  modal  ele- 
ment of  the  admit-class  sentences  has  got  no  special  morphological 
representative  and  the  case  when  it  is  expressed  by  a  modal 
auxiliary. 
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In  the  former  case  the  salience  of  the  intr.  element  of  the 
trans,  sense  seems  to  be  just  as  often  precluded  as  allowed  by 
the  context.  Take  for  instance  such  an  example  as  the  following: 
1775  Gold  and  iron  alloij  with  ease.  Here  the  import  is  evidently 
'readily  admit  of  being  alloyed',  i.  e.  'can  easily  be  brought  into 
combination',  and  not  'can  easily  come  or  easily  comes  into  com- 
bination', since  the  latter  sense  would  involve  a  phenomenon  due 
to  chance.  Other  examples  of  the  same  kind:  a  1619  Quicksilver 
easily  amalgams  with  metals  (only  =  easily  admits  of  being  brouglit  into 
combination  with).  Mod.  These  apples  do  not  hake  well  (only  =  do  not 
admit  of  being  baked  well),  c  1865  Different  kinds  of  wax  bleach  with 
different  degrees  of  facility  (only  =  admit  with  different  degrees  of  facility 
of  being  bleached).  Mod.  These  pears  do  not  cook  well  (only  =  do  not 
admit  of  being  cooked  well;  they  are  not  good  cookers).  1747  The 
Skin  dreiv  or  stretch'd  like  a  Piece  of  Doe-Leather  (only  =  admitted  of 
being  drawn  or  stretched).  1730  The  rough  part  of  them  fastens  very 
well  with  mortar  (only  =  very  well  admits  of  being  fastened).  1870  Scotch 
barley  .  .  does  not  malt  well  (only  =  does  not  admit  of  being  malted 
well).  1846  Do  not  the  hot  and  cold  water  intermix?  (only  =  admit  of 
being  intermixed).  1845  Some  builders  prefer  receiving  the  greystone 
lime  ground  dry,  as  it  mixes  more  readily  when  made  up  into  mortar 
(only  =  more  readily  admits  of  being  mixed ;  scarcely  =  comes  easier  into 
mixture).  1477  Upon  Nature  thei  falsely  lye  For  Mettalls  doe  not 
Multiplie  (only  =  admit  of  being  multiplied).  1728  'Tis  solid  bodies 
only  2)oUsh  well  (only  =  admit  of  being  polished).  Mod.  The  vessel  steers 
with  ease  (only  =  easily  admits  of  being  steered).  Mod.  The  leather 
tans  easily  (only  =  easily  admits  of  being  tanned;  but  perhaps  the  trans, 
sense  of  'tan'  is  here  'to  make  brown';  if  so,  the  intr.  sense  'becomes 
brown'  is  here  distinctly  salient).  Mod.  This  cheese  toasts  well  (only 
=  readily  admits  of  being  toasted).  The  same  causal  verb  may  in 
one  context  present  the  salience  of  a  collateral  intr.  sense,  whereas 
in  another  context  this  salience  is  inadmissible.  As  example-. 
1398  That  cassia  is  best  that  brekyth  not  soone  but  hendyth  and  foldeth 
(=  admits  of  being  bent  or  folded  or  can  bend  itself  or  fold  itself  or  make 
the  movement  involved  in  bending  or  folding).  1793  Having  a  joint  in 
the  middle,  it  folds  (only  =  admits  of  being  folded). 

As  examples  where  a  correlative  intr.  sense  is  distinctly  sa- 
lient: 1626  Birds  be  commonly  better  meat  than  beasts,  because  their 
flesh  doth  assimilate  more  finely  (=  admits  of  being  assimilated  more 
finely  or  more  finely  enters  a  physical  body).  1398  f'is  tre  » Abies >^ 
atentep  ful  sone,  and  brennej)  with  ly3te  leye  (-  readily  admits  of  being 
set  on  fire  or  easily  catches  fire  [is  capable  of  easily  catching  fire]). 
1897  the  names  introduced  from  the  Scriptures  did  not  seem  to  com- 
pound comfortably  with  these  terminatives  (=  admit  of  being  compounded 
comfortably  with  or  enter  well  into  combination  with).  1856  It  is  a 
common    belief    that    water    draws    better    down  a  curved  drain  than  a 
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straight  one  (=  better  admits  of  being  drawn  or  runs  off  better),  1794 
It  does  not  ixfiame,  unless  mixed  with  atmospherical  or  with  vital  air 
(=  does  not  admit  of  being  inflamed  or  does  not  take  fire).  1508  An 
old  Cloake  makes  a  new  lerkin  (=  admits  of  being  made  into  or  can 
become).  1879  The  harder  metals  which  do  not  oxidate  readily,  being 
preferred  (=  do  not  readily  admit  of  being  oxidated  or  do  not  readily 
become  oxides  or  come  into  an  oxidated  condition).  1 748  The  water  .  . 
is  excellent,  and  preserves  at  sea  as  well  as  that  of  the  Thames  (=  ad- 
mils  of  being  preserved  or  is  capable  of  remaining  in  its  proper  condi- 
tion). 1827  'Do  you  scorch  so  easily?  your  gran'ther  had  a  tougher 
skin'  (=  do  you  so  easily  admit  of  being  scorched  or  can  you  so  easily 
come  into  a  scorched  condition  .  .).  1884  One  advantage  you  swarthy 
people  have  over  us  —  you  don't  tan  (=  do  not  admit  of  being  made 
brown  or  do  not  become  brown).  Mod.  Cloth  that  tears  readily  (  = 
readily  admits  of  being  torn  or  is  capable  of  easily  coming  into  a  torn 
condition).  1884  Mild  steel  containing  from  O.os  to  O.20  per  cent,  of 
carbon  will  weld,  but  does  not  temper  (=  does  not  admit  of  being  tem- 
pered or  does  not  or  cannot  take  temper). 

The  modal  element  involved  in  admit-class  sentences  destitute 
of  a  modal  auxiliary  is  mostly  kept  also  in  the  import  implying  the  sa- 
lience of  an  intrans.  .sense.  This  modal  element,  whether  it  is  de- 
scribed as  implying  'to  admit  of,  'to  be  capable  of,  or  'can',  de- 
notes possibility.  But  this  possibility  is  conceived  not  as  accidental, 
i.  e.  as  dependent  on  outward  circumstances,  but  as  inmianent  in 
the  nature  of  the  grammatical  subject,  consequently  as  a  charac- 
teristic quality  of  it.  But,  if  so,  the  predicational  nature  condi- 
tioned by  the  oscillating  intr.  (or  I'efl.)  sense  must  be  described 
as  a  predication  of  attribution. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  occurrence  of  an  intr.  sense  in  admit-class 
sentences  where  the  predicate-verb  is  causal  and  the  modal  ele- 
ment is  expressed  by  a  modal  auxiliary.  In  this  case  the  passive 
import  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  oscillate  towards  an  intr.  sense,  viz. 
the  intr.  sense  that  constitutes  an  element  of  the  causal  trans, 
meaning.  This  fact  is  already  proved  by  the  small  category  of 
admit-class  sentences  where  the  modal  element  is  represented  by 
can  or  mmi.  As  examples  of  the  salience  of  an  oscillating  intr. 
sense:  1864  I  am  a  foreign  material,  and  cannot  assimilate  with  the 
Church  of  England  (  =  cannot  be  assimilated  with  [=  do  not  admit  of  being 
assimilated  with]  or  cannot  come  into  association  with).  1578  A  hurt  .  . 
vnto  the  Nerue  before  it  enter  into  the  Muscle  .  .  can  not  by  any  meanes 
conioyne,  or  knitte  together  agayne  (=  cannot  be  conjoyned  or  knit  to- 
gether or  cannot  come  into  conjunction  or  consolidation)  a  1763  The 
Coach  was  hill  as  it  could  cram  (=  could  be  crammed  or  could  become 
overfull).      1607    My  heart  is  fast,  And  cannot  disentangle  (=  cannot  be 
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disentangled  or  cannot  disentangle  itself  or  come  into  a  disentangled 
state).  1760  He  will  find  nothing  [in  these  books]  on  which  attention 
can  fix  (=  can  be  fixed  or  can  fix  itself  or  rivet).  1681  Grace  can  no 
more  incorporate  with  sin,  than  oyle  with  water  (=  can  no  more  be  in- 
corporated with  or  can  no  more  come  into  commixture  with).  1705 
When  he  is  to  be  buried  I  can't  tell,  but  they  say  he  can't  keep  long 
(=  cannot  be  kept  or  cannot  remain  in  his  proper  condition).  —  1646 
That  plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may  indurate  under  water  .  .  we  have 
experiment  in  Coralline  (=  admit  of  being  indurated  or  are  capable  of 
becoming  hard).  1693  Their  matter  must  be  of  good  temper'd  Steel, 
so  that  the  edge  maij  neither  turn,  or  7iotch  easily  (=  does  not  easily 
admit  of  being  notched  or  cannot  easily  become  jagged).  1546  The  best 
cart  tnaie  ouerthroive  (=  admits  of  being  overthrown  or  is  capable  of 
toppling  over).  1470 — 85  Theune  he  .  .  was  ware  of  a  damoysel  that 
came  ryde  ful  faste  as  the  horse  nnjghte  ryde  (=  admitted  of  being  ridden 
or  could  run).  A.s  examples  of  the  .salience  of  a  passive  sense  only: 
1889  Your  story,  however,  can  keep  {-  admits  of  being  kept;  a  corre- 
lative intr.  sense  is  here  not  distinguishable,  but  it  is  possible  to  trace  a 
non-correlative  intr.  sense,  i.  e.  'is  good',  or  thn  like;  cf.  p.  447 seq.).  1727 
The  main  yard  coidd  not  loiver  (=  did  not  admit  of  being  lowered). 
1877  The  lower  one  [lamination  line]  .  .  consists  of  coarse  sand  which 
could  not  mash,  and  therefore  has  been  thrown  into  folds  (=  could  not 
be  mashed,  i.  e.  be  brought  into  a  mashed  condition ;  scarcely  =  could 
not  come  into  a  mashed  condition).  1605  Till  Byrnam  wood  remoue 
to  Dunsinane  I  cannot  taint  with  Feare  (=  do  not  admit  of  being  tainted 
with;  a  correlative  intr.  sense  is  scarcely  salient). 

The  predicational  aspect  conditioned  by  the  salience  of  an 
oscillating  intr.  sense  is  here,  too,  a  predication  of  attribution  (cf. 
the  reasons  already  mentioned  above,  p.  453). 

However,  the  correctness  of  our  assertion  as  to  the  salience 
of  an  intr.  sense  in  admit-class  sentences  with  a  causal  predicate- 
verb  and  a  modal  auxiliary,  is  particularly  proved  by  instances 
wliere  the  modal  auxiliary  is  represented  by  ivill  (would).  Here 
we  only  rarely  meet  with  sentences  destitute  of  an  oscillating  intr. 
import,  whereas  examples  with  this  oscillating  sense  are  abundant. 
As  included  in  the  former  case  we  do  not  count  instances  which 
distinctly  oscillate  towards  the  resultative  class,  since  in  them  the 
admit-class  sense  itself  never  seems  to  oscillate  towards  the  corre- 
lative intr.  sense,  e.  g.  1825  It  tv/'ll  keep  sweet  a  very  long  time  (only 
=  admits  of  being  kept  sweet;  also  =  (will)  prove  to  remain  sweet  a  very 
long  time  when  kept).  1887  In  the  morning  the  pupils  [colts]  have 
learnt  their  lesson,  and  tvill  lead  anywhere  (only  =  admit  of  being  led 
anywhere;  also  •=  (will)  prove  to  go  anywhere  when  led).  1626  A  kind 
of  steel  .  .  which  woidd  polish  almost  as  white  and  bright  as  silver  (only 
=  would  admit  of  being  polished  as  white,  etc.;  also  =  would  become 
almost  as  white  etc.  when  polished). 
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As  examples  of  non-oscillation  towards  an  intr.  sense:  a  1700 
Metal  .  .  so  soft  that  it  icill  not  coin  without  alloy  to  harden  it  (=  does 
not  admit  of  being  made  into  coin;  scarcely  =  cannot  become  coin). 
1664  It  is  observ'd  that  Oak  will  not  easily  (jhte  {o  other  Wood  (=  does 
not  admit  of  being  glued ;  scarcely  -•  cannot  stick  fast  to  other  wood  by 
means  of  glue). 

As  examples  of  oscillation  towards  an  intr.  sense:  1658  Stitch 
none  of  the  loose  pieces  of  flesii,  they  will  assimilate  no  more  (=  do  not 
admit  of  being  assinnlated  or  cannot  come  or  will  not  (be  able  to)  come 
into  incorporation).  1684  Its  edges  ivill  never  blunt  (=  do  not  admit 
of  being  blunted  or  will  [temp,  sense]  never  become  blunt).  1884  It 
will  not  coke  {=  does  not  admit  of  being  turned  into  coke  or  will  not 
[temp,  sense]  become  or  is  not  willing  to  become  coke).  1675  They 
ivill  commix  as  Iron  and  Clay  (=  admit  of  being  commixed  or  will  (be 
able  to)  come  into  commixture).  Mod.  This  skein  wonH  disentangle  (  = 
does  not  admit  of  being  disentangled  or  is  not  willing  or  cannot  come 
into  a  disentangled  state).  1854  —  6  The  best  [fare],  Wanting  this  na- 
tural condiment  .  .  tvill  not  digest  (=  does  not  admit  of  being  digested 
or  cannot  or  will  not  come  into  a  digested  condition).  1572  When  .  . 
their  ensignes  ivill  not  displaie  abroade  but  fold  about  the  stander-bearers 
heads  (=  does  not  admit  of  being  displayed  or  is  not  willing  to  display 
themselves  or  come  into  an  unfurled  state).  1864  "Yhis,  \z.nA  ivon  t  drain 
(=  does  not  admit  of  being  drained  or  is  not  willing  to  or  cannot  be- 
come rid  of  moisture).  1793  The  trenail  would  drive  no  further  (=  did 
not  admit  of  being  driven  any  further  or  was  not  willing  to  or  could 
not  enter  further).  1837  This  conflagration  of  the  South-East  will  abate.  . 
extinguish  it  tvill  not,  till  the  fuel  be  all  done  ( =  does  not  admit  of  being 
extinguished  or  will  not  [temp,  sense]  cease).  1604  Women  are  flax 
and  will  fire  in  a  moment  (=  admit  of  being  fired  or  will  (or  perh.  = 
use  to)  catch  fire  in  a  moment).  1666  .  .  till  the  Menstruum  tvould 
guild  no  more  (=  did  not  admit  of  being  gilded  or  was  not  willing  to  or 
could  not  absorb  more  gold).  1886  Sheldon  adjoined  Winston,  and 
u-ould  groove  into  that  estate  nicely  (=  would  admit  of  being  grooved 
into  or  would  fit  into ;  'would'  involves  here  a  moderative  conjunctive, 
i.  e.  denotes  a  modest  assertion,  but  represents  at  the  same  time  admit- 
sense).  1625  Truth  and  Falshood  .  .  are  like  the  Iron  and  Clay  .  .; 
They  may  Gleaue,  but  they  ivill  not  Incorporate  (=  do  not  admit  of  being 
incorporated  or  cannot  form  or  are  not  willing  or  are  not  able  to 
form  a  uniform  substance).  1626  Grapes  .  .  it  is  reported  .  .  will  keep 
better  in  a  vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so  that  the  grapes  touch  not  the 
wine  (=  better  admit  of  being  kept  or  will  [temp,  sense  or  perh.  =  use 
to]  better  remain  in  their  proper  condition),  c  1400  His  herte  is  hard, 
that  ivol  not  meke,  whan  men  of  mekenesse  him  beseke  (=  does  not 
admit  of  being  made  meek  or  is  not  willing  to  become  meek).  1530 
Oyle  and  water  wiill  never  mengyll  togijther  (=  do  not  admit  of  being 
mingled  or  can  never  or  will  never  (be  able  to)  come  into  commixture). 
1889  He  floated  in  their  element,  not  soluble.  It  is  often  the  way  with 
heroes:    they    ivill    not    mix  (=  do  not  admit  of  being  mixed  or  cannot 
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or  are  not  willing  to  come  into  commixture).  1884  A  thin  layer  of 
solution  tvill  nitrify  sooner  than  a  deep  layer  (=  admits  more  readily  of 
being  nitrified  or  will  [temp,  sense]  sooner  become  nitrous  than  .  .)• 
c  1400  The  see  may  never  be  so  stil,  That  with  a  litel  winde  it  nil 
Overwhelme  and  turne  also  (=  does  not  admit  of  being  overturned  or  will 
[temp,  sense]  tumble  over).  1632  The  Dromidory  .  .  tcill  ride  aboue 
80  miles  in  the  day  (=  admits  of  being  ridden  or  can  or  is  willing  to 
go).  Shaks.,  if  virtue's  gloss  ivill  stain  with  any  soil  (=  admits  of  being 
stained  or  will  [temp,  sense]  come  or  can  come  into  a  sullied  slate). 

The  modal  sense  represented  by  ivill  is  by  no  means  always 
kept,  when  we  recognize  the  salience  of  an  oscillating  intr.  (or 
refl.)  sense.  We  have  tried  to  pay  attention  to  this  fact  when 
interpreting  the  sentences  given  above,  though  it  is  a  precario'us 
task.  We  have  then  assumed  that  ivill  may  often  keep  its  modal 
sense  (=  can),  that  it  may  sometimes  have  a  temporal  sense  de- 
noting futurity  or  the  modal-temporal  sense  described  as  conditional 
conjunctive  [icould],  and  lastly  that  it  may  involve  'to  be  willing', 
i.  e.  denote  a  sense  of  state.  It  is  perhaps  sometimes  even  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  sense  'to  use  to'.  We  have  also  assumed  that 
in  the  same  instance  icill  may  oscillate  between  two  or  three  of 
these  senses.  The  predicational  aspect  conditioned  by  the  intr. 
sense  is  modified  according  to  the  import  of  ivill.  If  the  sense  is 
equivalent  to  can,  then  we  are  concerned  with  a  predication  of 
attribution  (cf.  the  reasons  given  above,  p.  453).  If  the  sense  is 
temporal,  then  the  predicational  import  is  entirely  conditioned  by 
the  intr.  sense.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  quotation  of  extinguish 
(1837)  represents  a  predication  of  existence  and  tiie  quotation  of 
keep  (1626)  involves  a  predication  of  attribution.  Again,  if  the 
sense  of  will  implies  'to  be  willing',  then  it  is  no  longer  an  aux- 
iliary and  the  sentence  involves  a  predication  of  state.  Lastly,  if 
will  is  equivalent  to  'use  to',  then  we  are  always  concerned  with 
an  intemporal  sense  of  the  predicate-verb  and  consequently  with 
a  predication  of  attribution. 

The  oscillating  import  of  will  recognized  when  the  sense  of 
the  predicate-verb  is  apprehended  as  intr.  (or  refl.)  is  in  fact  also 
traceable^  when  the  verb  is  apprehended  as  passive,  whether  the 
predicate-verb  is  causal  or  not.  The  origin  of  this  oscillation  will 
be  discussed  below.     Cf.  p.  459  seq. 

Let  us,  however,  first  turn  to  the  salience  of  an  intr.  sense 
in  admit-class  sentences  where  the  predicate-verb  is  non-causal. 
In  our  material  these  verbs  outnumber  the  causal  ones.  Here  be- 
long   the    following    verbs:    act,    apply,    assort,    heat   out,  button, 
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cod',  compare,  construe,  count,  cross  (=  cross-plough),  cut  (cut 
out),  deduce,  dinr/,  dovetail,  dramatize,  draw  (of  skin,  a  siring',  a 
carriage),  {draw  out),  dress,  dye,  even  (=  compare),  exchange^  fasten 
(  =  button),  graft,  grind,  group,  harroiv,  hccJde,  hook,  identify  (=  con- 
sider to  be  identical),  Jcill,  lace,  la}),  lather,  lead,  leant,  make  up, 
manage,  manufacture,  measure,  mesli,  mill,  mouth,  numher,  pack  (pack 
up),  paint,  parse, peel  (of  an  orange), perfurnish, play,  pull,  quilt,  read, 
realise,  retract,  ring  up  (of  a  curtain),  rive,  rub  (rub  off),  saw,  scan, 
scour,  screw,  sell,  set,  sing,  sketch,  smoke,  spin,  squeeze,  take,  tan 
(of  leather),  tear  (tear  off),  tell,  thrash,  trace,  translate,  trans- 
plant, tread,  ivash,  ivear,  iveave. 

As  to  an  examination  of  the  salience  of  an  intr.  sense  we 
need  not  here  make  a  distinction  between  the  case  when  the  mo- 
dal element  has  been  expressed  by  a  modal  auxiliary  and  the  case 
when  it  is  not  expressed  by  a  particular  morphem.  For  non- 
causal  verbs  employed  in  a  passive  function  dressed  in  the  ac- 
tive form  more  readily  keep  their  passive  sense  than  causal  verbs. 
The  only  exception  is  presented  by  such  non-causal  verbs  as  appear 
as  denominatives,  since  in  this  case  the  converted  function  may 
easily  be  apprehended  as  a  denominative  new  formation  with  a 
non-passival  import.  Such  an  instance  is  offered  by  mesh  (<  mesh, 
sb.),  titans.,  'to  catch  in  the  meshes  of  a  net',  e.  g.  1801  After 
which  they  [mackerell  will  not  mesh,  but  are  caught  with  hooks  (=  do 
not  admit  of  being  meshed  or  are  not  willing  to  go  or  do  not  go  in  the 
meshes).  The  general  predominance  of  tlie  passive  sense  (when  we 
are  concerned  with  non-causal  verbs  in  the  function  and  in  the 
form  under  consideration)  is  only  natural.  For  an  intr.  sense  would 
not  here  form  an  element  of  the  ti-ans.  meaning.  In  other  words 
such  an  intr.  sense  would  have  a  disparate  relation  to  the  trans, 
import  and  cannot  therefore  readily  become  salient.  This  check- 
ing factor,  however,  has  to  struggle  with  two  opposite  tenden- 
cies which  co-operate  so  as  to  favour  the  salience  of  an  intr.  sense 
also  in  the  case  of  non-causal  verbs.  These  factors  are  the  general 
tendency  of  the  morphems  to  oscillate  towards  a  synonymous  im- 
port and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  instinctive  linguistic  con- 
sciousness to  try  to  remove  the  disparate  relation  between 
sense  and  form  implied  in  the  fact  that  here  a  passive  meaning 
is  dressed  in  the  active  form.  The  more  frequently  a  non-causal 
verb  presents  a  passive  sense  in  the  active  form,  the  greater  is 
the  possibility  for  a  synonymous  intr.  sense  to  become  salient.  It 
follows    from  this  that  it  is  very  precarious  to  decide  as  to  when 
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in  the  case  under  consideration  an  intr.  sense  should  be  recognized 
as  salient  and  when  not. 

In  our  material  there  are  at  least  a  few  instances  where  the 
salience  of  such  an  intr.  sense  may  be  acknowledged,  viz.  ajijiln, 
e.  g.  1851  This  observation  applies,  to  Saul's  history  (=  admits  of  being 
applied  =  has  a  practical  bearing  upon,  a  valid  or  suitable  reference  to 
[NED]);  assort,  e.  y.  1800  His  Muse  assorts  ill  with  the  personages 
of  Christian  mythology  (=  badly  admits  of  being  assorted  with  =  suits  ill 
with  [NED]);  compose'^,  1828  The  house.,  composes  well  with  the 
adjoining  mansions  and  small  plantations  (orig.  =  well  admits  of  being 
composed  with  =  suits  well;  the  context  is  such  that  only  the  latter 
sense  can  be  salient);  dratv,  1892  The  Irish  outside  cars  .  .  draw  lighter 
than  an  ordinary  English  cart  (=  admits  of  being  drawn  lighter  or  prove 
to  run  lighter  when  drawn;  also  -  to  run  lighter);  cxch(tn(/e,  e.  a. 
1890  An  English  sovereign  exchanged  a  little  while  ago  for  thirteen 
rupees  (=  admitted  of  being  exchanged  for  =  to  have  the  same  value  as); 
group,  1820  Massinger  is  so  much  more  modern  than  the  other  writers 
noticed  in  this  lecture,  that  they  do  not  groupe  well  together  (=  do  not 
readily  admit  of  being  grouped  together  =  to  suit  well  with  [NED]);  1871 
The  proud  polygonal  keep  of  the  fortress  still  groups  well  with  the 
soaring  towers  (=  suits  well  with;  the  context  is  such  that  the  intr.  sense 
only  can  be  salient);  wear,  e.  g.  1853  (Mrs  Gaskell)  And  I  dare  say 
lavender  will  wear  better  than  sea-green  (=  better  admits  of  being  worn 
-■^  lasts    better;    the   latter  sense  is  generally  recognized  by  dictionaries). 

In  these  instances  the  intr.  sense  is  synonymous  with  the 
passive  sense  of  the  predicate-verl)  and  the  modal  element.  This 
phenomenon  may  sometimes  occur  also  in  the  case  of  causal  verbs, 
e.  g.  mix,  1815  The  Afghaun  Humsauyehs  mix  well  with  the  Doorau- 
nees  (=  admit  very  well  of  being  mixed  with  =  go  well  along  with 
[NED]).  The  predicational  aspect  conditioned  by  the  intr.  sense 
is    in    tlie    examples   adduced  that  of  a  predication  of  attribution. 

Thus,  when  in  admit-class  sentences  the  predicate-verb  is 
non-causal  but  nevertheless  an  intr.  sense  becomes  salient,  this 
sense  genei-ally  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  the  passive  sense 
and  the  modal  element.  But  exceptions  may  occur.  As  an  illu- 
strative example  may  be  adduced:  1876  As  athletes  men  cannot  for 
a  moment  compare  with  horses  or  tigers  or  monkeys  (=  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  =  cannot  vie  with,  rival). 

In  a  couple  of  instances  of  admit-class  sentences  the  predi- 
cate-verb may  also  be  apprehended  as  having  kept  its  primary 
trans,  sense.  This  is  the  case  with  heat  out  and  make  in  sen- 
tences of  the  following  typo:   1873  One  particle  of  ore  beats  out  such 


*  The  word  may,  thougli  witli  some  difficulty,  be  apprehended  as  causal. 
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leaf!  (=  admits  of  being  beaten  out  into  or  beats  out).  1598  An  old 
Gloake  ntukes  a  new  lerkin  (=  admits  of  being  made  into  or  makes). 
The  possibility  of  also  this  trans.  iiiLerpretation  is  dependent  on 
the  fact  that  the  sentences  may  be  apprehended  as  conversions  of 
two  different  active  constructions.  On  the  one  hand  we  may  say, 
'to  beat  out  one  pai'ticle  of  ore  into  such  a  leaf,  'to  make  an 
old  cloak  into  a  new  jerkin'.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  say, 
'to  beat  out  such  a  leaf  from  a  particle  of  ore',  lo  make  a  new 
jerkin  from  an  old  cloak'.  If  the  former  construction  is  taken  as 
the  basis  of  comparison,  then  the  quotations  above  appear  as  con- 
verted sentences  with  a  passive  sense,  here  involving  the  pre- 
dicational  aspect  of  the  admit-class.  If  the  latter  construction  is 
taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  then  the  sentences  appear  as 
converted  but  still  with  a  trans,  import,  here  conditioning  pre- 
dications of  adjunct  of  material  (cf.  p.  93).  Descriptively  speaking, 
this  twofold  interpretation  is  permi.ssible.  But  etymologically  speak- 
ing it  is  only  the  latter  interpretation  that  can  be  adopted. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  examine  to  what  extent  ivill  [ivould]  when 
employed  as  a  modal  auxiliary  in  admit-class  sentences,  may 
oscillate  in  import  irrespective  of  the  salience  or  non-salience  of 
an  intr.  sense  on  the  part  of  the  predicate-verb.  The  modal  func- 
tion of  the  verb  in  these  sentences  has  no  doubt  sprung  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  primary  sense,  i.  e.  'to  be  willing',  and  on 
the  other  hand  from  the  secondary  temporal  sense.  If  so,  we  may 
expect  that  w'lU  often  oscillates  towards  a  sense  of  state  or  to- 
wards the  import  of  a  temporal  auxiliary. 

An  oscillation  towai-ds  the  primary  sense,  i.  e.  'to  be  willing', 
is  distinctly  salient  when  the  grammatical  subject  is  animate.  As 
examples:  1554  They  have  hardened  their  faces  harder  then  stones, 
they  u-ill  not  convert  {=  cannot  be  converted  or  else  are  not  willing  to 
convert  themselves  or  to  be  converted  or  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  con- 
verted). 1897  The  child  seemed  languid,  and  tvouid  not  nurse  {=  could 
not  be  nursed  or  was  not  willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be  nursed 
or  to  nurse  itself).  1889  It  is  often  the  way  with  heroes:  they  ivill  not 
mix  (=  cannot  be  mixed  or  else  are  not  willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  mixed  or  to  mix  themselves).  1607  Till  bee  be  so  tame  .  . 
that  he  will  leade  vppe  and  downe  quietly  (=  can  be  led  or  is  willing 
to  be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be  led).  1801  After  which  they  [mackerel] 
will  not  mesh  but  are  caught  with  hooks  (=  cannot  be  meshed  or  is  not 
willing  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  meshed  or  to  go  in  the  meshes).  1632 
The  Dromidory  .  .  will  ride  aboue  80  miles  in  the  day  (=  admits  of 
being  ridden  or  is  willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be  ridden  or  to  go). 
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In  these  examples  the  primary  sense  of  tvill  seems  even  to  l)o 
predominant,  at  least  when  the  grammatical  suhject  is  personal. 
Tlie  predicational  aspect  lent  to  the  sentence  when  ivill  implies 
'to  he  willing'  is  of  course  that  of  a  predication  of  state. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  sentences  where  the  grammatical  subject 
is  inanimate.  It  is  even  in  this  case  possible  to  trace  the  primary 
sense  of  tvill.  In  fact  in  practically  all  instances  we  can  hear  a 
faint  echo  of  this  sense,  irrespective  of  the  actual  origin  of  its  modal 
function  and  of  the  semological  structure  of  the  trans,  sense  of  the 
predicate-verb.  As  examples:  1677  h-on  .  .  if  it  be  too  cold  .  .  tvill  tiot 
batter  under  the  Hammer  ( =  does  not  or  will  not  admit  of  being  bat- 
tered; tending  to  imply  'is  not  willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be 
battered').  Mod.  This  sentence  u-ill  not  construe;  I  can  make  nothing 
of  it  (=  does  not  admit  of  being  construed;  tending  to  imply  "is  not 
willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be  construed,  /.  e.  analysed  gram- 
matically'). 1572  When  .  .  their  ensignes  tvill  not  displaie  abroade  but 
fold  about  the  stander-bearers  heads  (=  does  not  admit  of  being  dis- 
played; tending  to  imply,  'is  not  willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be 
displayed').  1819  The  present  set  .  .  will  not  dramatize  (=  does  not 
admit  of  being  dramatized;  tending  to  imply  'is  not  willing  to  be  or  to 
suffer  itself  to  be  dramatized').  1864  This  land  ivo)i't  (^ra/n  (=  does  not 
admit  of  being  drained;  tending  to  imply  'is  not  willing  to  be  or  to 
suffer  itself  to  be  drained').  1793  The  trenail  woidd  drive  no  further 
(=  did  not  admit  of  being  driven;  tending  to  imply  'was  not  willing  to 
be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be  driven').  1664  It  is  observ'd  that  Oak  icill 
not  easily  glue  to  other  Wood  (=  does  not  easily  admit  of  being  glued; 
tending  to  imply  'is  not  willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be  glued'). 
1792  She  wailing,  in  most  piteous  case,  Of  stubborn  stays  —  that  tvould 
not  lace  {=  did  not  admit  of  being  laced,  tending  to  imply  'was  not 
willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be  laced).  1844  The  windows  woidd 
not  lift  (=  did  not  admit  of  being  lifted;  tending  to  imply  'was  not 
willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  lifted').  Mod.  The  door  will 
not  lock  (=  does  not  admit  of  being  locked;  tending  to  imply  'is  not 
willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be  locked'),  c  1 400  His  herte  is  hard, 
that  ivole  net  tneke,  whan  men  of  mekenesse  him  biseke  (=  does  not 
admit  of  being  softened  or  is  not  willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be 
softened;  the  latter  sense  is  here  distinctly  salient  both  for  chronological 
reasons  and  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  grammatical  subject).  1863 
The  Burnet  .  .  trill  not  mill,  hut  simply  gels  its  wings  broken  off  (-  does 
not  admit  of  being  milled;  tending  to  imply  'is  not  willing  to  be  or  to 
suffer  itself  to  be  milled').  1794  The  yarn  .  .  tcill  pick  into  oakum  (  = 
admits  of  being  picked;  tending  to  imply  'is  willing  to  be  or  to  suffer 
itself  to  be  picked').  1699  A  Tree  we  call  Cypress  .  .;  it  is  soft  and 
spungy,  tvill  not  Rive  (=  does  not  admit  of  being  riven;  tending  to 
imply  'is  not  willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be  riven')  1811  All 
like    sorts    of  stone  that  are  composed  of  granules,  will  cut  and  rive  in 
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any  direction  (=  admits  of  being  cut  or  riven;  tending  to  imply  'is  will- 
ing to  be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be  cut  or  riven').  1726  It  is  very  soft, 
and  tcill  easily  rub  to  pieces  (=  easily  admits  of  being  rubbed  to  pieces; 
tending  to  imply  'is  easily  willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  itself  to  be  rubbed 
to  pieces').  1857  Martin  .  .  proceeded  .  .  to  convert  these  .  .  into  Latin 
that  would  scan  (=  admitted  of  being  scanned;  tending  to  imply  'was 
willing  to  be  scanned').  H.  J.  Byhon,  Won't  the  picture  sdl?  (=  does 
it  not  admit  of  being  sold;  tending  to  imply  'is  it  not  willing  to  be  sold'). 
O'CuRRY,  .  .  and  I  know  several  old  poems  that  will  sing  to  it  (=  admits 
of  being  sung  to  it;  tending  to  imply  'is  willing  to  be  or  to  suffer  itself 
to  be  sung'). 

Thus  it  is  not  impossible  to  trace  the  primary  sense  of  ivill 
in  admit-elass  sentences  where  the  grammatical  subject  is  inani- 
mate. It  is  evident  that  this  import  is  then  employed  in  a  trans- 
ferred sense.  It  is  this  very  fact  that  liere  contributes  to  the 
origination  and  the  predominance  of  the  modal  import  of  ivill  and 
to  the  suppression  of  the  salience  of  the  primary  sense. 

The  second  source  of  ivill  {would)  as  a  modal  auxiliary  is  its 
function  as  a  temporal  auxiliary.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  a  principal  clause  combined  with  a  conditional  subordinate 
clause,  we  often  meet  with  will  as  a  temporal  auxiliary,  e.  y.  'If 
he  is  (be)  found  guilty,  he  ivill  be  punished',  'If  he  were  (should 
be)  found  guilty,  he  would  be  punished'.  Now,  in  the  case  of  ad- 
mit-class  sentences  we  may  mostly  supply  a  conditional  subor- 
dinate clause  such  as  'if  we  try',  'if  we  want  to*,  or  the  like  (cf. 
p.  430).  This  very  fact  shows  that  to  instinctive  linguistic  con- 
sciousness admit-class  sentences  with  ivill  readily  appear  as  abbre- 
viations of  a  complex  sentence  with  a  conditional  subordinate 
clause  as  the  characteristic  element.  This  being  so,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  admit-class  sentences  with  ivill  has  to  a  certain  extent 
originated  from  an  incomplete  resolution  of  an  idea  whose  com- 
plete resolution  would  require  the  addition  of  a  conditional  subor- 
dinate clause  and  that  the  omission  of  this  clause  has  contributed 
to  transforming  will  into  a  modal  auxiliary.  But  in  the  case  of 
specified  examples  it  is  generally  impossible  to  decide  as  to  when 
ivill  as  a  modal  auxiliary  has  s])rung  from  the  temporal  function 
or  when  it  has  taken  its  rise  from  the  primary  ti-ans.  meaning. 
For  admit-class  sentences  with  nill  as  a  modal  auxiliary  represent 
a  living  formative  principle  in  the  NE.  period. 

The  oscillating  temporal  sen.se  of  will  is  particularly  con.spic- 
uous  when  a  conditional  subordinate  clause  has  actually  been 
expressed.     As    examples:    1677    Iron  .  .  if  it  be  too  cold  .  .  ivill  not 
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hatter  under  the  Hammer  (=  does  not  admit  of  being  battered  or  will 
not  admit  of  being  battered).  1G46  Crystal!  icill  calefi/  unto  electricity, 
that  is  a  power  to  attract  strawes  or  light  bodies  (=  admits  of  being 
calefied  or  will  be  calefied).  1777  If  it  had  been  tighter,  'twould  neither 
have  hooked  nor  buttoned  (=  could  not  have  been  hooked  or  buttoned 
or  would  not  have  admitted  of  being  hooked  or  buttoned).  1861  Her 
striped  silk,  turned,  will  make  tip  as  handsome  as  ever  (=  admits  of  being 
made  up  or  will  admit  of  being  made  up  or  will  prove  to  become  as 
handsome  as  ever  when  made  up).  1G58  Stitch  none  of  the  loose  pieces 
of  fiesh,  they  will  assimilate  no  more  (=  do  not  admit  of  being  assimilated 
any  more  or  will  not  (be  able  to)  be  assimilated  any  more).  In  the  case 
of  these  and  similar  instances  there  is  no  doubt  that  will  (tvould)  is 
originally  a  temporal  auxiliary  and  that  this  sense  may  even  be  con- 
sidered as  the  predominant  one.  If  so,  the  modal  element,  i.  e.  the 
admit-sense,  has  got  no  particular  expression  but  is  nevertheless 
salient.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  also  possible  here  to  appre- 
hend irill  as  a  modal  auxiliary  even  in  quot.  1777  (cf.  the  ex- 
pression 'it  will  neither  hook  nor  button').  This  possibility  then 
is  chiefly  conditioned  by  the  fact  that  in  admit-class  sentences 
unll  {irould)  is  a  common  modal  auxiliary  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  to  instinctive  linguistic  consciousness  the  temporal  ivill  easily 
appears  as  the  linguistic  expression  of  the  modal  element  which 
is  involved  in  admit-class  sentences  and  which  otherwise  would 
here  be  destitute  of  a  particular  morphological  representative. 
An  equivalent  case  is  sometimes  presented  by  sentences  not  com- 
bined with  a  conditional  subordinate  clause.  Take  the  following 
instance:  1837  This  conflagration  of  the  South-East  will  abate  .  .  ex- 
tinguish it  irill  not,  till  the  full  be  all  done.  We  readily  admit  that, 
on  account  of  the  co-ordination  with  'will  abate',  the  expression 
'will  extinguish'  has  a  distinct  reference  to  futurity.  Yet  it  is  not 
entirely  impossible  to  trace  an  oscillation  towards  a  modal  import. 
Take  further  the  following  quotations:  Shaks.  let  us  like  merchants 
show  our  foulest  wares  and  think  perchance  thy 7^  sell.  1625  Is't  a 
Gleare  businesses  ivill  it  manage  well?  My  name  must  not  be  vse'd  else. 
Here  a  reference  to  futurity  seems  to  be  clearly  distinguishable 
and  ivill  may  consequently  be  apprehended  as  a  temporal  auxil- 
iary, the  admit-sense  being  then  destitute  of  a  particular  lin- 
guistic expression.  But  ivHl  may  here  also  be  apprehended  as  a 
modal  auxiliary  (cf.  the  reasons  mentioned  above). 

In  the  sentences  examined  above  we  cannot  mentally  add  a 
conditional  subordinate  clause  [i.  e.  'if  we  try'  or  the  like).  But 
we    also    meet  with  admit-cla.ss  .sentences  where  such  an  addition 
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is  impossible  and  wliore  irill  has  no  temporal  sense  but  only  a 
modal  import  or  a  faint  trace  of  the  primary  meaning.  Such  is 
the  case  when  the  whole  predicate  has  a  preterital  sense,  c  g. 
Mod.  His  verses  did  not  scan  and  would  harehj  construe  (=  barely  ad- 
mitted of  being  construed  =  could  barely  be  construed).  Such  seems 
also  to  be  the  case  in  sul)ordinate  clauses  such  as  the  following: 
1572  When  .  .  their  ensignes  u-ill  not  displaie  abroade  but  fold  about 
the  stander-bearers  lieads  (-  do  not  admit  of  being  displayed  =  cannot 
be  displayed). 

However,  in  most  admit-class  sentences  with  iLnll  as  a  modal 
auxiliary  it  is  possible  to  supply  a  conditional  subordinate  clause 
such  as  'if  we  try'  or  tlie  like.  But,  when  so,  we  may  at  the 
same  time  also  trace  a  faint  oscillation  (on  the  part  of  will)  towards 
a  teniporal  sense.  This  does  not  then  as  a  rule  involve  that  the  mo- 
dal element  is  lost  but  only  that  it  has  got  no  particular  morpholo- 
gical expression.  Consequently  this  oscillating  sense  of  iv'tll  does  not 
imply  a  change  in  respect  of  the  predicational  aspect  of  the  sentence. 
To  take  a  few  examples:  1604  Women  are  flax,  and  ivill  fire  in  a  moment 
(=  admit  of  being  fired;  a  faint  oscillation  towards  'will  admit  of  being 
fired',  sciz.  if  you  try;  a  distinct  oscillation  towards  'will  catch  fire'), 
1675  They  ivill  commix  as  Iron  and  Clay  (=  admit  of  being  commixed; 
a  faint  oscillaliou  towards  'will  admit  of  being  fired',  sciz.  if  you  try;  a 
distinct  oscillation  towards  'will  come  into  commixture',  sciz.  if  you  try). 
1680  This  is  a  fine  pliable  principle  .  .  'ttmll  lap  about  your  finger  like 
Barbary  Gold  (  =  admits  of  being  lapped;  a  faint  oscillation  towards  'will 
admit  of  being  lapped',  sciz.  if  you  try).  1726  It  is  very  soft  and  ivill 
easily  nib  to  ineces  (=  easily  admits  of  being  rubbed  to  pieces;  a  faint 
oscillation  towards  'will  easily  admit  of  being  rubbed  to  pieces',  sciz.  if  we 
try).  1796  The  strong  lands  .  .  are  much  chilled  .  .  and  will  cross  [-  cross- 
plough]  badly  (=  badly  admit  of  being  crossed;  a  faint  oscillation  towards 
'will  badly  admit  of  being  crossed',  sciz.  if  you  try).  1866  It  ivill  apply 
no  less  to  our  own  case  (=  admits  of  being  applied;  a  faint  oscillation  to- 
wards "will  admit  of  being  applied',  sciz.  if  you  try).  1766  but  such  qua- 
lities as  ivould  wear  ivell  (orig.  =  would  readily  admit  of  being  worn  or  used; 
a  faint  oscillation  towards  'would  admit  of  being  worn',  sciz.  if  we  tried; 
'would'  has  here  the  modal-temporal  import  implied  in  the  conditional 
conjunctive  but  represents  at  the  same  time  admit-sense).  1836  The 
story  would  dramatize  admirably  (=  would  admirably  admit  of  being 
dramatized;  'would'  expresses  here  not  only  the  sense  of  'can',  but  at 
the  same  time  a  moderative  conjunctive,  i.  e.  a  modest  assertion ;  this 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  faintly  oscillates  towards  the  modal-tem- 
poral sense  involved  in  the  import  'would  admirably  admit  of  being  dra- 
matized, if  somebody  tried' ;  for  the  moderative  conjunctive  has  no  doubt 
originated    from    the    conditional    conjunctive).      1866    Sheldon    adjoined 
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Winston,  and  ivould  groove  into  that  estate  nicely  (-  the  same  inter- 
pretation as  in  point  of  the  preceding  quotation). 

In  all  admit-class  sentences  where  tvill  oscillates  towards  a 
temporal  sense  it  seems  also  possible  to  trace  a  faint  oscillation 
towards  the  primary  sense  'to  be  willing'.  In  fact  the  latter  sense 
appears  to  be  traceable  whenever  in  admit-class  sentences  ivill 
has  a  modal  import.  But  as  a  rule  the  modal  sense  of  will  is 
predominant  (as  to  exceptions,  see  above  p.  459).  Its  faint  oscillation 
towards  a  temporal  sense  or  the  primary  meaning  is  only  inter- 
esting as  suggesting  the  etymological  origin  of  ivill  as  a  modal 
auxiliary. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  should  or  must-class.  The  salience  of 
an  intr.  sense  is  here  only  dependent  on  the  semological  structure 
of  the  trans,  sense.  When  the  verb  may  be  apprehended  as 
causal,  the  correlative  intr.  sense,  i.  e.  the  intr.  sense  that  consti- 
tutes an  element  of  the  primary  trans,  meaning,  is  always  more 
or  less  salient.  As  causal  verbs  should  be  described  hoil  (to  cause 
to  undergo  the  process  of  boiling,  cure  (to  cause  to  get  well  again), 
demise  (to  cause  to  pass  as  a  possession  to),  extirp  (to  cause  to 
die  out  or  lose  existence).  As  examples:  1845  The  fruit  should  be 
finely  flavoured,  and  .  .  should  boil  easily  (=  should  be  boiled  or  should 
undergo  the  process  of  boiling).  1791  I  must  either  o«r^  or  die  ( =  must 
be  cured  or  must  get  well  again).  1823  Now  arose  a  difficulty  — 
whether  the  property  of  the  late  King  demised  to  the  King  or  to  the 
Crown  (=  should  be  demised  or  should  pass  as  a  possession  to).  1606 
They  should  be  vtterly  rooted  out,  and  the  posteritye  of  their  name  ex- 
tirp (=  should  be  extirped;  the  co-ordination  with  the  passive  form  'be 
rooted  out'  makes  here  the  passive  sense  of  'extirp'  appear  as  predo- 
minant; only  a  faint  oscillation  towards  the  import  'should  die  out'). 
Since  the  modal  element  together  with  tlie  intr.  sense  of  the  pre- 
dicate-verbs is  here  conceived  as  a  characteristic  quality  of  the 
grammatical  subject,  the  predicational  nature  conditioned  by  the 
oscillating  intr.  sense  is  always  a  predication  of  attribution. 

When  the  predicate-verb  must  be  apprehended  as  non-causal 
a  passive  sense  only  is  salient  unless  an  intr.  sense  constitutes 
an  element  of  the  trans,  meaning.  The  latter  is  the  case  with  connf 
and  found,  i.  e.  they  imply  'to  consider  or  maintain  a  thing  to  have 
the  value  of,  etc.,  to  have  as  foundation,  to  let  a  thing  have 
as  foundation').  As  non-causdl  verbs  should  be  described: 
count,  found,  ffraft,  lace,  screiv.  As  examples:  1894  If  pos- 
sible,   the  theme    should  graft  on    to  a  vigorous    and    well  grown  stock 
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of  native  interest  (=  should  be  grafted).  1888  Shoes  .  .  should  .  .  lace 
from  the  toe,  as  higli  up  the  foot  as  is  possible  (=  should  be  laced  or, 
perhaps,  should  admit  of  being  laced).  1881  The  face-plate  which  screi/^s 
on  the  mandrils  (=  should  be  screwed;  perhaps  also 'is  generally  screwed' 
or  even  'admits  of  being  screwed').  18G1  Oxford  ought  to  be  the  place  .  . 
where  money  should  count  for  nothing  (=  should  be  counted  for  nothing 
or  should  have  no  value).  1837  All  Delineation  .  .  must  either  found 
on  Belief  and  provable  Fact  or  have  no  foundation  at  all  (=  must  be 
founded  or  must  have  as  foundation). 

We  have  seen  that  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  resultative  class  3)  The 
is  that  the  grammatical  subject  proves  to  have  or  to  get  a  specified  '^'^stiUative 
qualification  when  being  (having  been)  made  the  object  of  a 
specified  action.  Therefore,  if  we  here  want  to  trace  an  oscillating 
intr.  sense  on  the  part  of  the  predicate-verb,  this  is  proximately 
to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  resultative  class  sense  which  is 
represented  by  the  subordinate  clause  'when  being  (having  been) 
made  the  object  of  a  specified  action'.  For  this  part  of  the  sense  is 
conditioned  by  the  predicate-verb  only,  whereas  the  other  part, 
which  mostly  is  of  intr.  import,  is  dependent  on  the  whole  context. 

If  we  want  to  examine  the  occurrence  of  an  intr.  sense  in  the 
case  mentioned,  it  is  here,  too,  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
case  when  the  trans,  sense  of  the  predicate-verb  is  causal  and  the 
case  when  it  is  non-causal.  As  causal  verbs  should  be  de- 
scribed: make  up  (to  make  fat),  open  (to  make  open),  ptill  (of  a 
boat;  it  may  only  with  some  difficulty  be  apprehended  as  causal, 
i.  e.  to  cause  to  move  on  by  means  of  oars),  rotv  (of  a  boat;  = 
pull),  ride  (it  may  only  witli  some  difficulty  be  apprehended  as 
causal  cf.  p.  451).  Apart  from  ride  it  is  here  possible  to  trace 
the  intr.  sense  that  constitutes  a  part  of  the  trans,  meaning^ 
e.  (J.  1867  If  they  [fowls]  have  been  'sent  along'  with  Indian  corn 
(etc.)  .  .  they  ivill  make  up  to  nearly  2  lbs.  heavier  (=  will  prove  to 
amount  to  or  to  become  .  .  when  having  been  made  fat  or  when  having 
become  fat).  1760 — 72  A  door  that  opened  into  a  garden;  and  .  .  an- 
other door  that  opened  to  the  street  (=  proved  to  give  admission  to  a 
garden,  to  the  street  when  having  been  opened  or  having  become  open). 
1829  She  pulls  six  oars  (=  proves  to  employ  six  oars  when  being  pulled 
or  when  pulling).  1769  Pinnaces  .  .  are  somewhat  smaller,  and  never 
row  more  than  eight  oars  (=  never  prove  to  employ  more  than  eight 
oars  when  being  rowed  or  when  rowing).  Again  ride  presents  a  pas- 
sive sense  only,  r.  g.  1805  Can  you  get  me  a  nag  That  will  ride  very 
quiet  (only  =  will  prove  to  be  quiet  when  being  ridden)? 

Since  we  have  taken  the  salience  or  non-salience  of  a  passive 
sense  as  a  predicational  distinctive  mark,  the  predicational  aspect 
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conditioned  by  tlie  intr.  sense  is  a  different  one  from  that  conditioned 
b}'  the  passive  sense,  i.  e.  we  are  in  the  former  ease  concerned  with 
predications  of  attribution.  However,  the  salience  of  a  correlative 
intr.  sense  does  not  here  seem  to  be  very  prominent,  and  if  we 
increase  the  number  of  causal  verbs  occurring  in  a  resultative  class 
sense  by  turning  to  such  cases  as  oscillate  towards  the  admit- 
class,  we  shall  find  that  the  passive  sense  by  no  means  always 
oscillates  towards  the  correlative  intr.  meaning.  As  examples:  c 
1600  This  .  .  will  kepe  but  one  yeare  good  (=  admits  of  being  kept  good 
or  proves  to  remain  good  when  being  kept).  1607  Till  bee  be  so  tame  .  . 
that  he  tcill  leade  vppe  and  downe  quietly  (=  readily  admits  of  being 
led  up  and  down  or  will  prove  to  go  quietly  when  being  led  up 
and  down).  1826  A  kind  of  steel  .  .  which  would  polish  almost  as  white 
and  bright  as  silver  (=  would  admit  of  being  polished  as  white  and 
bright  as  silver  or  would  prove  to  become  as  white  and  bright  as  silver 
when  having  been  polished).  1632  The  water  of  Jordan  .  .  tcill  reserue 
vnspoiled,  both  moneths  and  yeares  (=  admits  of  being  reserved  un- 
spoiled or  will  prove  to  remain  unspoiled  when  being  reserved). 

The  vast  majority  of  the  verbs  occurring  in  our  material  in 
a  resultative  class  sense  are  non- causal,  vig.  clip,  count,  cut, 
dress,  drinJc,  eat,  feel,  handle,  kill,  mesh,  muster,  numher,  pjrint, 
read,  realize,  rear,  reckon,  shear,  smoke,  tell,  touch,  tread.  In 
the  case  of  these  verbs,  the  latter  part  of  the  turn-out  class  sense 
never  presents  an  oscillation  towards  an  intr.  sense,  e.  y.  1879 
There  were  .  .  sheep  in  the  pen  that  would  clip  as  much  or  more  wool 
(=  would  prove  to  yield  .  .  when  having  been  clipped).  1819  They 
coimted  thirty  (=  proved  to  be  30  in  number  when  having  been 
counted). 

However,  both  in  the  case  of  non-causal  and  causal  verbs  w^e 
may  ask  whether  the  wiiole  resultative  class  sense  may  sometimes 
oscillate  towards  an  intr.  (or  even  a  trans.)  meaning.  A  priori  we 
may  expect  such  a  sense  to  have  a  twofold  relation  to  the  result- 
ative class  sense.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  intr.  (or  trans.) 
sense  may  be  equivalent  to  the  whole  resultative  class  sense,  i.  e. 
both  its  component  parts  put  together.  A  trans,  sense  of  this 
kind  is  actually  found  in  the  case  of  a  couple  of  verbs,  viz. 
pull,  row,  e.  g.  1829  She  pulls  six  oars  (=  proves  to  employ  six  oars 
when  being  pulled  =  carries  six  oars  [NED. J).  1854  1  purchased  .  .  a 
light  little  yawl  .  .  that  rowed  four  oars  (=  the  same  interpretation  as 
above). 

On  the  other  hand  the  intr.  (or  trans.)  sense  may  be  equival- 
ent to  the  first  part  of  the  resultative  class  sense,  the  second  part 
{i.  e.  when  being  [having  being]  made  the  object  of  a  specified  ac- 
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tion)  being  suppressed.  Such  a  suppression  of  tlie  latter  element  is 
no  doubt  dependent  on  particular  causes  and  not  exclusively  due  to 
the  frequency  of  the  resultative  class  construction  in  question.  In 
the  case  of  resultative  class  senses  oscillating  towards  an  adniit- 
class  sense  there  are  seemingly  several  instances  of  such  a  suppress- 
ion of  the  second  element,  viz.  the  non-causal  verbs  assort,  draiv, 
exchange,  group  (cf.  p.  458)  and  the  causal  verbs  compose,  keep,  re- 
serve (cf.  p.  455  — 6).  But  in  the  case  of  the  non-causal  verbs  the 
oscillating  intr.  sense  is  equivalent  to  the  whole  admit-class  sense. 
It  is  therefore  in  this  case  preferable  to  asci'ibe  the  salience  of  the 
intr.  sense  to  the  fact  mentioned  than  to  assume  a  suppression  of  the 
second  part  of  the  resultative  class  sense,  which  would  be  difficult 
to  account  for.  As  to  the  causal  verbs  heep  and  reserve  the  sa- 
lience of  the  intr.  sense  has  no  doubt  started  from  the  admit-class 
sense  where,  in  the  case  of  causal  verbs,  a  correlative  intr.  sense 
easily  originates,  and  not  from  the  oscillating  resultative  class 
sense  where  only  the  passive  sense  of  the  verbs  mentioned  is 
salient  and  where  we  would  be  forced  to  assume  a  suppression 
of  the  second  part  of  the  whole  sense. 

Those  resultative  class  sentences  which  do  not  oscillate  towards 
an  admit-cla.ss  sense,  as  a  rule  present  no  oscillation  towards  a 
meaning  forming  the  first  part  of  the  whole  turn-out  class 
sense.  There  are,  however,  three  groups  of  verbs  where  such  an 
oscillation  is  distinguishable.  One  group  is  represented  by  the 
verbs  tell,  count,  muster,  number  and  reckon.  As  examples:  1819 
They  counted  thirty  (=  proved  to  amoimt  to  thirty  or  to  be  30  in  number 
when  counted;  also  =  were  30  in  number).  1837  The  whole  garrison 
mustered  but  six  or  eight  men  (=  the  same  interpretation  as  above). 
1883  The  crew  and  passengers  numbered  33  (=  the  same  interpretation 
as  above).  1877  He  marched  [them]  into  the  camp  before  his  own 
troop,  which  did  not  reckon  nearly  so  many  (=  the  same  interpretation 
as  above).  The  suppression  of  the  second  part  of  the  resultative 
class  sense  seems  here  to  be  connected  with  the  etymological  origin 
of  the  resultative  class  construction  of  these  verbs.  For  in  several 
languages  which  otherwise  are  destitute  of  resultative  class  sen- 
tences the  corresponding  verbs  may  be  used  in  the  same  sense, 
^•.  g.  Germ.,  'Die  Truppe  zahlte  30  Mann';  Swed.,  'Truppen  rak- 
nade  30  man'.  Another  group  is  formed  by  the  verbs  feel,  touch  2. 
As  examples:  1581  The  hande  .  .  feeling  to  be  rough  (=  being  felt  to  be 
rough  or  proving  to  have  a  rough  feel  when  felt ;  also  =  to  have  a  rough 
feel).  1885  They  touch  rough  —  dusty  rough,  as  books  touch  that  have 
been  lying  unused  (=  prove  to  feel  rough  or  to  have  a  rough  feel  when 
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touched;  also  =  to  have  a  rough  feel).  Here,  too,  the  suppression  of 
the  second  element  of  the  resultative  class  sense  is  evidently  bound 
up  with  the  origin  of  the  secondary  construction  of  these  verbs. 
The  3rd  group  is  formed  by  open  II  4  ^,  roiv,  ^ndl,  and  mesh,  all 
belonging  to  subcategory  d  (see  p.  558—561). 
Salience  When  examining  the  salience  of  an  intr.  sense  in  the  various 

sefise*'*^^  subclasses  of  cat.  F  we  have  at  the  same  time  discussed  the  sa- 
lience of  the  passive  sense  and  the  factors  by  which  it  is  condi- 
tioned. We  have  shown  that  the  appearance  of  the  passive  mean- 
ing is  due  to  the  vitality  of  the  primary  trans,  sense,  since  a  fre- 
quent use  of  a  verb  in  F-class  constructions  may  lead  to  the  di- 
stinct salience,  nay,  to  the  predominance  of  an  intr.  sense.  We 
have  proved  that  this  appearance  is  also  dependent  on  the  semo- 
logical  structure  of  the  primary  trans,  meaning,  since  non-causal 
verbs  do  not  as  a  rule  suffer  the  origination  of  an  oscillating  intr. 
.sense,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  causal  verbs.  Lastly 
we  have  also  shown  that  the  prominence  of  the  passive  sense  may 
be  bound  up  with  the  context,  since  especially  in  the  case  of  admit- 
class  sentences  devoid  of  a  modal  auxiliary  also  causal  verbs  often 
present  a  passive  sense  only.  Therefore,  let  us  here  limit  our 
examination  to  stating  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  NED.  as  to 
the  salience  of  a  pas.sive  sense  in  the  various  subclasses  of  cat.  F. 
To  begin  with,  be  it  noticed  that  the  salience  of  a  passive 
sense  is  mostly  acknowledged  by  the  NED.  in  the  specified  de- 
scription of  the  imports  under  consideration.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
general  description  of  these  imports  such  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
As  to  the  in  temp  oral  class  the  function  of  the 
verbs  is  mostly  described  as  Hntr.'  As  examples:  a)  causal 
verbs:  hend,  calefy,  disfigure,  entangle,  foil,  indurate,  mend, 
meyig,  oj)en  II  4  y;  b)  non-causal  verbs:  derive,  exchange,  in- 
stance, interpret,  number,  overgroiv,  reckon,  reduce,  retail,  rive. 
Sometimes  the  intemporal  class  function  of  the  verbs  is  described 
as  'intr.  for  rcfl.'  As  examples:  a)  causal  verbs:  hind,  breed, 
commix,  concoct,  corrode,  disentangle,  fix,  fracture,  outlaw,  per- 
vert, iweserve;  b)  non-causal  verbs:  class,  load.  On  the  other 
hand  the  passive  function  of  the  verb  is  in  some  instances  ex- 
pressly recognized.  As  examples:  a)  causal  verbs:  draw  II  a  ^ 
(intr.  for  passive),  dulcify  (intr.  for  passive),  malce  II  2  (intr.  for 
passive);  b)  non-causal  verbs:  count  II  1  b,  II  1  c  y,  II  2  (intr.  with 
passive    sense    [neuter-passive]),    let  (intr.  in  passive  sense),  screw 
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(intr.  in  passive  sense),  talce  off  (intr.  for  passive),  tell  (intr.  with 
refl.  or  passive  sense). 

As  to  the  modal  class  the  function  of  the  verbs  is 
mostly  designated  as  'intr.''  As  examples:  a)  causal  verbs: 
amalgam,  assimilate,  afeud,  blot,  hhiiit,  conjoin,  convert,  demise, 
dissolve,  drain,  endue,  extirp,  fire,  fold,  glue,  groove,  humect,  in- 
corporate, indurate,  inflame,  intermingle,  intermix,  Jceep,  lead 
(<  lead,  sb.),  loiver,  malt,  mash,  meeli,  mingle,  mix,  nitrify, 
notch,  overthrow,  ovenvhelm,  oxidate,  reserve;  b)  non-causal  verbs: 
apply,  assort,  hatter,  cross  (=  cross-plough),  even  (=  compare), 
exchange,  fasten  (=  button),  identify,  lead  (<  OE.  Isedan),  learn, 
loch,  manufacture,  mill,  mouth,  peel,  pull  II  1  a,  quilt,  read  II  1, 
realize,  retract,  rive,  rub,  set,  sketch,  smoke,  spin,  squeeze.  Less 
often  do  we  meet  with  the  description  'intr.  for  refl.\  As  ex- 
amples: a)  causal  verbs:  alloy,  bake,  boil,  coin,  coke,  compose, 
cook,  corrode,  cure,  develop,  digest,  display,  extinguish,  gild, 
preserve;  b)  non-causal  verbs:  button,  cock,  compare,  found,  graft., 
group,  heckle.  In  a  considerable  number  of  instances  the  pas- 
sive function  of  the  verb  is  expressly  acknowledged.  As  exam- 
ples: a)  causal  verbs:  cram  (intr.  with  passive  sense),  erase  (in 
quasi-passive  use),  lift  (intr.  in  quasi-passive  sense),  multiply 
(intr.  for  passive),  polish  (intr.  for  passive) ;  temper  (intr.  for 
pass.),  toast  (intr.  for  pass.),  thwack  (intr.  for  pass.);  b)  non-causal 
verbs:  construe  (intr.  for  pass.),  count  (intr.  with  passive  sense 
[neuter-passive]),  cut  (intr.  in  passive  sense),  ding  (neuter-passive), 
dramatize  (intr.  for  pass.),  draiv  (intr.  for  passive),  dress  (intr.  = 
passive),  drive  11  2  (intr.  for  refl.  or  pass.),  grind  (intr.  in  quasi- 
passive  sense),  harrow  (intr.  for  passive),  kill  II  1  (intr.  in  passive 
sense),  lace  (intr.  [quasi-passive]),  lather  (intr.  in  cpasi-passive  sense), 
lead  II  1  (intr.,  quasi-passive),  make  up  II  3  (quasi-passive),  manage 
(intr.  [quasi-pass.]),  measure  (intr.  in  pass,  sense),  mesh  (intr.  for  refl. 
or  passive),  pack  (intr.  for  refl.  in  passive  sense),  paint  (intr.  for 
neuter-passive),  parse  (intr.  for  pass.),  perfurnish  (intr.  for  passive), 
pick  (intr.  for  pass.),  saiv  (intr.  with  passive  force),  scan  (intr.  for  pas- 
sive], take  (intr.  for  pass.),  tell  (intr.  for  pass.),  thrash  (intr.  for 
pass.),  trace  (intr.  for  pass.),  tread  (intr.  for  pass.),  translate  (intr. 
for  pass.),  transplant  (intr.  for  pass.).  Only  very  rarely  do  we  find 
the  new  sense  described  as  'trans.',  vis.  beat  out,  make  II  1,  realize. 

As  to  the  resultative  class,  we  find  the  same  general  de- 
scriptions as  in  the  case  of  the  other  subclasses  of  cat.  F.  We  meet 
with  the  description  'intr.':  drink,  open  II  4  /?,  print  (intr.  or  absol.), 
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read  II  2,  rear,  reckon,  ride  II  2,  shear  (absol.  or  intr.),  tread.  We 
find  the  description  Hntr.  for  refl.',  viz.  handle,  mesh  (intr.  for  refl. 
or  pass.).  We  also  find  the  passive  sense  acknowledged  as  salient: 
count  II  1  a,  c  ^  (intr.  with  passive  sense  [neuter-passive]),  cut  II 
1  /5  (intr.  in  passive  sense),  dress  II  2  (intr.  =  passive),  eat  (intr. 
with  passive  force),  feel  (in  quasi-passive  sense),  hill  II  2  (intr.  in 
passive  sense),  mahe  up  II  4  (intr.  for  passive),  tell  (intr.  for  pass.), 
touch  (intr.  for  pass.).  Lastly  we  also  come  across  the  description 
Hrans.\  viz.  clip,  muster,  number,  pmll,  realize,  roiv. 

Thus  in  the  NED.  there  is  no  consistency  in  the  g-oneral  de- 
scription   of   the    F-class    function    of   the    predicate-verbs  just  as 
was    the    case   with  the    passive    function    manifested    in  cats.  A, 
B,  G,  D,  E.   True,  the  F-class  function  of  the  predicate-verbs  may 
mostly    be    described    as    'intr.',  if  we    have    regard    to  the  mor- 
phological aspect  of  an  intr.  verb.     Bui,  if  we  consider  its  semo- 
logical   aspect,  this  description  is  inadequate,  since  here  a  passive 
sense    is    always   salient  and  this  sense  far  from  always  oscillates 
towards  an  intr.  meaning.     This  fact  has  evidently  been  acknow- 
ledged   by    the    NED.,    when    it  sometimes  employs  such  descrip- 
tions as  ^intr.  for  pass.'     The  arbitrary  and  inconsistent  character 
of  the  descriptions  given  by  the  NED.  is  particularly  conspicuous, 
if   we    remember    that    the    new  function  of  several  causal  verbs, 
where   an   oscillating  intr.  sense  mostly  originates,  is  described  as 
'intr.    for   passive',    whereas    a    large  number  of  non-causal  verbs 
which  present  a  passive  sense  only  are  designated  as  'intr.',  or  if 
we    call    to    mind    that    non-causal   verbs  entirely  on  a  par  as  to 
sense    are  now  described  as  'intr.'  {e.  g.  drinh),  now  as  'intr.  for 
pass.'    (e.  g.    eat).     The  description  'intr.  for  refl.'  is  evidently  al- 
most   always    meant  to  refer  to  the  etymological  origin  of  the  F- 
class    constructions.     But,  if  so,  this  etymological  interpretation  is 
always    erroneous,  unless  also  a  reflexive  sense  is  distinguishable, 
which    is    very    rarely    the    case    with    our  examples.     For  in  the 
English    language    the   reflexive    form    on  the  whole  never  devel- 
oped   into   a  passive    or  an  intr.  foi-mative  (cf.  p.   261   sqq.).     As 
a   matter    of  fact  the  tendency  to  such  a  function  on  the  part  of 
the  reflexive  form  was  counterbalanced,  made  superfluous  by  the 
causative  law    and    the    factors    that   gave  rise  to  it  and  also  by 
the  origination  of  cat.  F. 
Exteyit  The  extent  and  the  chronology  of  cat.  F  present  on  the  whole 

and  chrono-^^Q  same  aspects  as  are  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  other  categories 
logy.  ^ 
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where  a  passive  sense  is  dressed  in  the  active  form.  In  other 
words,  the  vitality  of  the  category  is  at  its  height  in  the  NE. 
period  but  decreases  the  more  we  backwards  approach  the  OE. 
period.  In  the  latter  period  a  few  rare  examples  only  are  met 
with,  and  they  do  not  illustrate  the  resultative  class  nor  do  they 
on  the  whole  comprise  non-causal  verbs. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  intemporal  class.  To  begin  Avith  1)  The 
it  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  descriptive  classification  of  our  "  ITass^"^ 
material  we  have  been  guilty  of  some  inadvertencies.  Thus  a  few 
instances  have  been  described  as  specimens  of  the  intemporal  class* 
though  on  second  thoughts  they  appear  to  be  representatives  of 
the  admit-class  only.  Here  belong  far  and  lead  (<  lead,  sb.),  cf. 
p.  432.  Here  belongs  probably  also  hafrh  out  (cf.  cat.  E,  p.  180) 
in  the  following  quotation:  1888  The  eggs  will  hatch  out  in  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-five  days  (=  admit  of  being  hatched  out;  scarcely 
=  are  usually  hatched  out).  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  couple 
of  quotations  w'hich  have  been  described  as  specimens  of  the 
admit-class,  though  they  probably  are  representatives  of  the  in- 
temporal  class.  Here  belongs  rive  (cf.  p.  213)  in  the  following 
sentences:  1772  The  body  of  the  willow  tree  rives  into  pales  (prob.  = 
are  usually  riven  into  pales).  1831  They  rive,  according  to  the  term 
of  the  quarry-men,  into  thin  .  .  laminae  (The  context  is  not  quite  clear, 
but  the  sense  is  probably  intemporal  =  are  usually  riven  into).  More- 
over a  few  quotations  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  the  in- 
temporal  class,  though  they  rather  appear  to  be  specimens  of  the 
resultative  class  only,  vis.  mesh,  1827  In  the  summer  fishery  the  her- 
rings always  mesh  with  their  heads  to  the  north  (=  prove  to  have  their 
heads  turned  to  the  north  when  meshed);  ^^n?^  II  1  ^  and  roiv  II  2  (see 
p.  501).  We  have  seen  that  the  intemporal  class  may  sometimes 
oscillate  towards  the  admit-class.  Such  an  oscillation  has  in  the 
descriptive  classification  of  our  material  been  wrongly  acknow- 
ledged on  the  one  hand  in  instances  where  we  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  intemporal  class  sense  only,  viz.  calefy  quot.  1658, 
combine  quots.  1800,  1812,  and  count  quots.  1892  and  Mod.  (cf. 
p.  431  and  433),  and  on  the  other  hand  in  instances  which  appear 
to  be  specimens  of  the  admit-class  only,  vis.  atend,  Hot,  digest 
quot.  1574,  draw  II  2  b  quot.  1856,  endue,  humect,  mesh  (cf.  p. 
432).  In  the  following  quot.  of  hind  (cf.  p.  113),  described  as 
having  admit-class  sense  only,  we  are  probably  concerned  with 
an  oscillation  towards  the  intemporal  class:  1838  The  coarse  [gravel], 
it    is    true,    does    not  bind.     Lastly    we    should    admit   that  several 
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instances  dealt  with  in  connection  with  cats.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  in  reality 
present  an  intemporal  sense  and  consequently  are  represenlalives  of  Ihe 
intemporal  class.  Here  belong  chiefly  the  following  instances:  a)  the 
primary  trans,  sense  is  causal:  bend  (cat.  A,  p.  112),  1753  The 
knotty  Oaiis  bend  before  the  Blast;  corrode  (cf.  cat.  B,  p.  133),  1820 
Some  minds  corrode  and  grow  inactive  under  the  loss  of  personal 
liberty;  dispel  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  165),  1840  Conventions  .  .  in  constant 
succession  bubble  up,  form,  and  dispel;  dissipate  (cf  cat.  C,  p.  153), 
1640  Libels  neglected  quickly  find  their  own  graves,  and  dissipat  to  ayr; 
1878  Death  and  decay  are  things  That  dissipate  beneath  thy  radiant 
eye;  dissolve  (cf.  cat.  B,  p.  135),  1638  The  fruit  [banana]  put  into 
your  mouth,  dissolves  aud  yeelds  a  most  incomparable  relish;  drcnv 
II  1  a  /?  (cf.  cat.  E,  p.  176),  1660  He  .  .  puts  on  a  white  shirt  that 
drawes  on  the  ground,  like  persons  doing  penance  with  us;  evolve  (cf. 
cat.  D,  p.  167),  1881  A  tree  evolves  in  obedience  to  his  [God's]  laws; 
exhaust  (cf.  cat.  C,  p.  155),  1851  The  steam  exhausts  through  the 
centre  opening;  filtrate  (cf.  cat.  C,  p.  155),  1725  A  white  Liquor 
which  filtrates  thro'  the  Glands  of  Women's  Breasts;  1834  Through 
which  the  stream  .  .  filtrates  silently  and  unperceived;  /br?«  (cf.  cat.  D, 
p.  165  s.  V.  dispel),  1840  Conventions  .  .  in  constant  succession  bubble 
up,  form,  and  dispel;  ideutifij  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  169),  1683  Only  as  .  . 
conjoined  with  our  affections,  which  commix,  coincide,  and  as  it  were 
identifi  with  that  grandest  and  Divinest  Mysterie  of  Love,  sciz.  God  made 
Flesh;  liuit  (cf.  cat.  B,  p.  143),  Mod.  In  young  people  fractured  bones 
soon  knit;  purge  off  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  170),  1805  This  sort  of  leaven 
soon  purges  off  (the  context  is  not  quite  clear;  prob.  =  is  generally  soon 
purged  off);  ivearWh  (cf.  p.  216);,  Shaks.  Though  marble  wear  with 
raining;  b)  the  primary  trans,  sense  is  non-causal:  class  (cf.  cat. 
D,  p.  164),  1816  This  fine  country  .  .  whose  people  class  morally  so 
high  in  the  scale  of  mankind  (=  are  generally  classed  or  should  be 
classed);  1865  Those  who  class  as  believers  (=  are  generally  classed); 
deduce  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  164)  1889  The  very  first  principles  from  which 
it  deduces  are  so  little  axiomatic  that  .  .  (as  to  sense,  cf.  p.  433);  derive 
(cf.  cat.  D,  p.  164),  1794  Indignant  meantime  derives  from  a  higher 
stock  (=  is  derived);  1804  Upiiolsterer  is  declared  against  as  a  corrup- 
tion. Whence  does  it  derive?  (as  to  sense,  cf.  p.  434);  1866  The  words 
Gonitis  and  Encomium  derive  thence  (as  to  sense,  cf.  p.  434) ;  hold 
(cf.  cat.  E,  p.  181),  a  1654  Allodium  .  .  signifies  Land  that  holds  of 
nobody;  we  have  no  such  Land  in  England;  1665  My  crown  is  abso- 
lute, and  holds  of  none;  numher  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  170),  1864  And  tho' 
thou  numberest  with  the  followers  Of  One  who  cried,  'Leave  all  and 
follow  me'.  For  two  reasons,  however,  this  inadvertency  is  a  matter 
of  little  importance.  For  on  the  one  hand  we  may  safely  main- 
tain that,  if  a  verb  in  the  active  form  but  employed  in  a  pas- 
sive sense  may  appear  with  intemporal  tense-aspect,  it  may  in  the 
form    and    the    sense    mentioned    also  occur  with  temporal  tense- 
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aspect.  This  is  probably  true  also  in  the  case  of  non-causal  verbs. 
And,  in  fact,  our  material  presents  many  examples  of  verbs  having 
not  only  the  sense  characteristic  of  one  of  cats.  A,  B,  G,  D,  E  but 
the  sense  of  the  intemporal  class  as  well.  On  the  other  hand  the 
occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  an  intemporal  sense  has  no  in- 
fluence whatever  on  the  etymological  explanation  of  the  secondary 
passive  sense,  provided  that  the  import  does  not  oscillate  towards 
the  admit-class.  For  in  the  latter  case  the  origin  may  be  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  admit-class  sentences. 

Among  the  verbs  employed  in  intemporal  class  sense  non- 
causal  verbs  are  of  particular  interest.  To  the  number  of  such 
verbs  quoted  in  our  collection  of  material  we  are  able  to  add  the 
following  instances:  shear  (<  OE.  sccran),  1)  trans.,  to  cut  the 
fleece  from  (an  animal),  c  900  — ,  2)  the  sense  of  tlie  intemporal 
class  (=  praed.  obj.  &  attrib.),  /.  e.  to  be  usually  shorn  (cf.  NED. 
s.  V.  shear  5  d),  1587  D.  Fenner  Song  of  Songs  iv,  1  Those  same 
goates  which  doe  vpon  The  mount  of  Gilhad  sheare;  —  sing  (<  OE. 
siugan),  1)  trans.,  to  utter  (songs,  etc.)  with  musical  modulations 
of  the  voice,  c  825  — ,  2)  the  sense  of  the  intemporal  class  (  = 
praed.  obj.  &  attrib.),  i.  e.  to  be  usually  sung  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  sing 
8),  1873  O'GuRRY  Lect.  Anc.  Irish  III  391  Those  verses  .  .  which  sing 
to  the  air  of  Ar  Eire,  etc.  As  examples  in  point  we  may  also  cfuote 
the  verbs  ring  and  teU,  though,  in  the  examples  we  are  able  to 
adduce,  the  passive  import  dressed  in  the  active  form  is  used  in  a 
temporal  sense  and,  since  the  correlative  trans,  senses  are  non-causal, 
consequently  illustrates  cat.  E;  but  this  converted  use  of  the 
verbs  in  a  temporal  sense  involves  the  possibility  of  employing 
them  in  the  passive  sense  but  with  the  active  form  also  in- 
temporally:  ring  (<  OE.  hringan)^  1)  note  the  trans,  expression 
'to  ring  up,  down'  =  to  direct  (a  theatre-curtain)  to  be  drawn 
uj)  or  let  dotvn  by  making  a  bell  ring.  Also  absol.  1837  — ,  2) 
temporal  passive  sense  =  to  be  rung  up,  1905  Conan  Doyle,  Betum 
of  Sh.  Holmes  II  275  (Tauchn.)  'Come,  friend  Watson,  the  curtain 
rings  up  for  the  last  act.'  —  tell  (<  OE  tellan),  1)  trans,  to  count 
(cf.  NED.  s.  V.  tell  22  a),  ME.  —  now  arch,  or  dial,  2)  temporal 
passive  sense  =  to  be  counted  (=  praed.  object!),  now  rare  (cf. 
NED.  s.  V.  tell  22  c),  1774  Burke,  Corr.  (1844)  I  448  Lord  Verney 
.  .  has  told  in  parliament,  including  himself,  for  four  members. 

As  to  the  general  extent  of  the  intemporal  class  we  are, 
theoretically  speaking,  entitled  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  largest  of 
all  those  predicational  categories  which  present  a  passive  sense  dressed 
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in  the  active  form.  This  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  fact  that 
all  the  verbs  of  cats.  A,  B,  G,  D,  E  may  in  the  active  form  also 
be  employed  in  an  intemporal  passive  meaning  and  consequently 
represent  an  intemporal  class  sense.  But  in  the  case  of  our  material 
the  actual  extent  of  the  intemporal  class  is  by  no  means  larger 
than  that  of  the  other  categories.  This  is  no  doubt  principally 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  our  mental  life  is  mostly  concerned 
with  temporal  facts  and  occurrences,  not  with  general  truisms. 

We  have  seen  that  the  phenomenon  of  causal  verbs  adopting 
a  correlative  intr.  sense  often  oscillating  towards  a  passive  mean- 
ing has  in  com'se  of  time  developed  into  a  fertile  semological  or 
formative  law.  Since  a  temporal  use  of  such  verbs  in  the  sense 
and  the  form  mentioned  necessarily  involves  the  possibility  of 
employing  them  also  intemporally,  it  is  evident  that  no  collection 
of  material  illustrating  the  intemporal  class  can  lay  claim  to  being 
exhaustive.  Therefore,  our  own  material  can  only  be  meant  to  give  a 
sufficient  illustration  of  the  intemporal  class.  But  even  in  this 
respect  it  falls  short  of  the  purpose  as  far  as  ME.  and  OE.  are 
concerned.  For  our  material  happens  to  represent  the  NE.  period 
only  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  instances.  True,  this  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  a  secondary  passive  sense 
reached  its  height  in  the  NE.  period  and  also  with  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  trans,  verbs  is  much  larger  in  the  NE.  period  than 
in  the  preceding  periods.  It  also  harmonizes  with  the  circum- 
stance that  the  proclamation  of  general  truisms  involved  in  the 
intemporal  class  sense  increased  with  the  progress  of  literary  acti- 
vity. Yet  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  OE.  and  especially 
the  ME.  period  present  several  examples  of  causal  verbs  adopting  a 
correlative  intr.  sense  which  may  oscillate  towai'ds  the  passive  aspect 
and  that  therefore  there  must  have  been  in  these  periods  also 
several  instances  of  the  intemporal  class.  From  what  precedes  it 
is  evident  that  also  the  Gothic  language  could  not  have  been 
entirely  destitute  of  examples  of  this  predicational  category.  But 
our  conclusion  cannot  be  applied  to  non-causal  trans,  verbs, 
since  even  in  the  NE.  period  these  are  but  rarely  found  with 
the  intemporal  class  sense. 

Are  we  entitled  to  maintain  that  the  intemporal  class  repre- 
sents a  living  formative  principle  in  the  NE.  period?  An  answer 
cannot  be  given,  if  we  have  regard  to  causal  verbs  only.  For  the 
converted  function  of  such  verbs  (in  the  active  form)  may  be  and 
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is  no  doubt  an  outcome  of  the  operation  of  the  causative  law. 
Therefore  the  intemporal  class  as  such  cannot  in  the  case  of  causal 
verbs  claim  to  have  induced  this  function  any  more  than  any  one 
of  cats.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  can  in  itself  be  said  to  represent  a  living 
formative  principle  restricted  to  this  category  only.  They  are  in- 
stead all  of  them  on  the  whole  manifestations  of  the  causative 
law  and  the  factors  that  have  given  rise  to  it.  An  answer  to  our 
question  can  only  be  given  by  an  examination  of  the  origin  of 
the  phenomenon  of  a  number  of  non-causal  verbs  being  employed 
in  the  intemporal  class  sense.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  in  several 
instances  (not  in  two  or  three  only)  the  intemporal  class  sense 
of  non- causal  verbs  has  been  induced  by  the  category  of  causal 
verbs  employed  in  the  intemporal  class  function,  then  we  are  en- 
titled to  consider  this  function  as  representing  a  living  formative  prin- 
ciple. The  question  mentioned  should  therefore  be  answered  when  we 
deal  with  the  etymological  interpretation  of  the  intemporal  class.  But 
we  may  already  here  state  that,  since  the  use  of  the  passive  form 
was  the  normal  mode  of  expressing  the  intemporal  class  sense,  the 
use  of  the  active  form  had  but  little  chance  of  gaining  ground. 
This  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  several  non- 
causal  verbs  the  use  of  the  active  form  in  a  passive  sense,  whether 
the  tense-aspect  is  intemporal  or  temporal,  is  obsolete  or  of  rare 
occurrence. 

A  chronological  arrangement  of  our  instances  of  the  intem- 
poral class  should  pay  attention  to  mainly  two  points  of  view, 
vi.s.  the  nature  of  the  primary  trans,  meaning,  i.  e.  the  distinction 
between  causal  and  non-causal  verbs,  and  the  nature  of  the  se- 
condary intemporal  class  sense,  i.  c.  the  distinction  between  in- 
stances oscillating  towards  the  modal  or  the  resultative  class  and 
such  as  do  not  present  this  oscillation.  As  to  the  chronology  of 
the  primary  trans,  meaning,  suffice  it  to  state  that  in  the  case  of 
about  half  our  examples  it  is  of  NE.  date. 

Let  us  begin  with  our  instances  from  the  NE.  period. 

a)  causal-verhs:  a)  no  oscillation  towards  the  modal  or  the 
resultative  class:  16''''  century:  commix,  1519  These  elements  .  . 
commix  together  daily;  preserve,  1585  The  snow  .  .  preserveth  all  the 
whole  Sommer  in  hys  accustomed  nature  and  coldnesse  without  melting; 
dissolve,  1592  What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering?  1638 
The  fruit  [banana]  put  into  your  mouth  dissolves  and  yeelds  a  most  in- 
comparable relish;  1873  Olefiant  gas  dissolves  considerably  in  water; 
near  II  b,  Shaks.  Though  marble  wear  with  raining;  1834  Peter,  that's 
just  the  lirst  feeling  which  wears  away  after  a  time.  —  17"'  century: 
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meng,  1614  And  from  his  springs  A  verluc  takes  which  neuer  mings 
With  other  streame;  disfiynrc,  a  1618  The  right  Cube's  Figure  ..  Whose 
quadrat  flatnesse  never  doth  disfigure;  indurate,  1626  This  sheweth 
that  Bodies  doe  .  .  by  the  Goldnesse  of  the  Quick-siluer,  Indurate;  2^er- 
vert,  1635  Blessings  unus'd  pervert  into  a  Wast,  As  well  as  Surfeits; 
foil,  1639  There  be  mindes  which  foyle  in  reading  a  history  of  great 
length,  humane  patience  being  not  of  any  great  extent;  dissipate  (cf. 
cat.  C,  p.  153),  1640  Libels  neglected  quickly  find  their  own  graves, 
and  dissipat  to  ayr;  1878  Death  and  decay  are  things  That  dissipate 
beneath  thy  radiant  eye;  calefy,  1658  Soils,  which  calify  and  indurate 
by  the  Sun's  reflection;  draiv  II  1  a  /i?,  1660  He  .  .  puts  on  a  white 
shirt  that  drawes  on  the  ground,  like  persons  doing  penance  with  us; 
entangle,  a  1673  Boughs  usually  catch,  and  intangle  one  in  another; 
concoct,  1677  Rocks  .  .  which  from  a  sandy  kind  of  Earth  gradually 
concoct  into  Freestone;  identify,  1683  Only  as  .  .  conjoined  with  our 
affections,  which  commix,  coincide,  and  as  it  were  identifi  with  that 
grandest  and  Divinest  Mysterie  of  Love,  sciz.  God  made  Flesh;  didcify, 
1686  The  oftener  it  is  sublimed,  the  more  it  does  dulcify,  and  becomes 
proper  to  apply  to  flesh,  where  we  would  gently  corrode.  —  18'^'  cen- 
tury: mend,  1712  The  Fire  of  Youth  will  of  course  abate,  and  is  a 
Fault  that  mends  every  Day;  filtrate  (cf.  cat.  C,  p.  155),  1725  A  white 
Liquor  which  filtrates  thro'  the  Glands  of  Women's  Breasts;  disentangle, 
1742  Thoughts  disentangle  passing  o'er  the  lip;  fix,  1748  Prejudices  in 
disfavour  of  a  person  at  his  first  appearance,  fix  deeper  ,  .  than  prejudices 
in  favour;  bend  (cf.  cat.  A,  p.  112),  1753  The  knotty  Oaks  bend 
before  the  Blast.  —  19'''  century,  etc.:  combine,  1800  The  oxide 
of  manganese  .  .  combines  with  the  oxygen  (uncertain  ex.,  cf.  p.  433); 
1812  Silver  combines  with  chlorine  when  .  .  heated  in  contact  with 
the  gas;  fracture,  18  .  .  The  implements  .  .  are  of  sandstone  [or] 
quartzite,  neither  of  which  fractures  properly  when  subjected  to  heat; 
purge  off  (cf.  cat.  D.  p.  170),  1805  This  sort  of  leaven  soon  purges 
off;  corrode,  1820  Some  minds  corrode  and  grow  inactive  under  the 
loss  of  personal  liberty;  disjwl  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  1G5),  1840  Conven- 
tions .  .  in  constant  succession  bubble  up,  form,  and  dispel;  form  (cf. 
cat.  D,  p.  165  s.  V.  dispel),  1840  (cf.  preceding  quot.);  frecMe, 
1842  Those  fair  complexions,  they  freckle  so;  1889  You  know  I  never 
freckle;  exhaust  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  155),  1851  The  steam  exhausts 
through  the  centre  opening;  ojyen  II  4  y,  1870  Law  offices  opened  at 
eight  o'clock  in  those  days;  evolve,  1881  A  tree  evolves  in  obedience 
to  his  [God's]  laws;  maJie  into,  1893  A  little  corner  flap-table  which 
makes  into  a  good-sized  square  when  the  flap  is  up;  reproduce  II  1, 
1894  It  [the  bacillus]  reproduces  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  per  day;  1896 
Among  those  animals  which  reproduce  only  by  fertilised  ova,  successive 
generations  are  almost  always  alike;  knit  (cf.  cat.  B,  p.  143),  Mod. 
In  young  people  fractured  bones  soon  knit. 

^)  oscillation  towards  the  modal  or  the  resultative  class: 
17'^  century:  intermingle,  1626  Visibles  doe  not  intermingle,  and 
confound    one    another  .  .    but    Sounds  doe.  —  IS"'  centuri/:  draw 
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II  2  b,  1794  The  sub-soil  is  so  concreted  .  .  that  water  does  not  draw 
or  filter  beyond  a  few  feet  of  distance.  —  19"'  century,  etc.:  bind 
1838  The  coarse  [gravelj,  it  is  true,  does  not  bind;  derdo]),  1861 
A  plate  well  washed  .  .  developes  cleaner  than  one  washed  insulliciently; 
corrode,  1868  Gold  and  silver  .  .  do  not  rust,  corrode,  or  decay;  re- 
produce, 1891  The  drawings  .  .  reproduce  in  monochrome-plate  process 
with  greater  strength  than  might  be  expected;  outlaw,  1895  Honour 
is  a  harder  master  than  the  law.  It  cannot  compromise  for  less  than 
a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  its  debts  never  outlaw. 

b)  non-causal  verbs:  a)  no  oscillation  towards  tlie  modal  or 
the  resLiltative  class:  16"'  century:  shear  (cf.  p.  473),  1587  Those 
same  goates  which  doe  vpon  The  mount  of  Gilhad  sheare;  ivear  lie,  Shaks., 
Like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which  wear  not  now.  —  17"' century: 
interpret,  1614  Sophi  by  all  likelyhood  was  giuen  him  with  regard  to  his 
reformed  profession,  as  the  word  interprets;  hold  (cf.  cat.  E,  p.  181), 
a  1654  Allodium  signifies  Land  that  holds  of  nobody;  we  have  no  such 
Land  in  England;  1665  My  crown  is  absolute,  and  holds  of  none;  over- 
grow, a  1643  The  Field  unplowed  overgrowes  with  weeds.  —  18"'  cen- 
tury: rive  (cf.  p.  471,  and  p.  213),  1772  The  body  of  the  willow  tree 
rives  into  pales;  1831  They  rive,  according  to  the  term  of  the  quarry-men 
into  thin  .  .  laminae;  tell  (cf.  p.  473),  1774  Lord  Verney  .  .  has  told  in  par- 
liament, including  himself,  for  four  members  (Here  the  passive  sense  is  tem- 
poral =  cat.  E);  derive  (cf.  p.  472),  1794  Lidignant  meantime  derives  from  a 
higher  stock.  —  19"'  century,  etc.:  class  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  164),  1865  Those 
who  class  as  believers;  count  II 1  cy  (quots.  1820,  1850),  II  2  (quots.  1833, 
1889),  II  1  b  (quots.  1892,  Mod.),  1820  The  carambole  counts  two; 
1850  They  count  as  kindred  souls;  1833  First  and  last,  we  counted  as 
eight  children  .  .  though  never  counting  more  than  six  living  at  ones;  1889 
High  birth  .  .  among  the  haughty  Gastillians  has  always  counted  for  a 
great  deal;  1892  There  is  Bedfordshire,  and  Gambridgeshire  .  .  and  So- 
mersetshire; but  all  these  do  not  count!  They  like  to  leave  out  of  ac- 
count the  21  seats  we  won  at  the  by-elections,  but  they  do  count  upon 
a  division;  Mod.  In  this  examination  the  first  250  marks  do  not  count 
at  all;  load,  1832  Last  week  the  coach  travelled  nearly  empty  .  .  [Now] 
the  coach  loads  better  than  ever;  1893  This  coach  always  loads  well; 
let,  1855  Lands  let  at  from  10  c^.  to  4  s.  6  c^.  per  acre;  number  (cf. 
cat.  D,  p.  170),  1864  And  tho'  thou  numberest  with  the  followers  Of 
One  who  cried,  'Leave  all  and  fohow  me";  ring  up  (cf.  p.  473),  1905 
'Gome,  friend  Watson,  the  curtain  rings  up  for  the  last  act'  (temporal 
sense  =  is  now  ringing  up);  sing  (cf.  p.  473),  1873  Those  verses  .  .  which 
sing  to  the  air  of  Ar  Eire,  etc.;  retail,  1881  Mr.  Bartlett's  compilation  .  . 
retails  for  three  dollars;  1897  Turbot,  brill,  and  halibut  retail  at  9  d. 
per  lb.  (Both  quotations  may  also  be  apprehended  as  having  a  temporal 
sense);  take  off,  1892  Yours  [/.  e.  hair]  takes  off  at  night;  reckon, 
1898  After  the  fashion  .  .  of  the  sailors,  with  whom  strength  of  arm 
reckons  before  style. 
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^)  oscillation  towards  the  modal  or  the  resultative  class:  (cf. 
pp.  433—4,  444):  17"'  century:  instance,  a  1667  This  story  doth 
not  only  instance  in  kingdoms,  but  in  families  too.  —  1.9"'  century: 
derive  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  1G4),  1804-  Upholsterer  is  declared  against  as  a 
corruption.  Whence  does  it  derive?;  1866  The  words  Comns  and  En- 
comium derive  thence;  class  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  164),  1816  This  fine  coun- 
try .  .  whose  people  class  morally  so  high  in  the  scale  of  mankind;  real- 
ize, 1845  notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  profit  it  realizes  in  the  States; 
exchange,  1848  Demand  and  supply  always  rush  to  an  equilibrium, 
but  the  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  is  when  things  exchange  for  each 
other  according  to  their  cost  of  production;  screw,  1881  The  face-plate 
which  screws  on  the  mandrils  (cf.  p.  500);  deduce  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  104), 
1889  The  very  first  principles  from  which  it  deduces  are  so  little 
axiomatic  that,  etc. 

Thus  the  vast  majority  of  our  NE.  instances  of  non-causal 
verbs  employed  in  the  intemporal  class  sense  belongs  to  the  19*^'' 
century.  Only  two  instances  date  from  the  18*''  century,  viz.  rive 
and  tell,  four  instances  belong  to  the  17*''  century,  viz.  hold,  in- 
stance, interpret,  and  overgroiv,  and  the  16*''  century  is  represented 
by  two  remarkable  examples,  viz.  shear  and  wear. 

The  ME.  period  is  in  our  material  represented  by  only  one 
example  of  the  intemporal  class,  viz.  breed,  a  causal  verb:  c  1200 
Wuremes  breden  in  wilderne. 

From  the  OE.  period  we  are,  strange  to  say,  able  to  adduce 
an  instance  where  the  primary  trans,  sense  is  non-causal  (already 
quoted  when  we  dealt  with  cat.  E),  viz._dUefan,  Gii|).  86,  6  {)a 
heofonlican  ^eryno  f)a  nane^jum  men  ne  alyfaS  to  sec^anne  (lit.  = 
those  heavenly  secrets  which  are  permitted  to  no  man  to  say). 
2)  The  modal  Let  us  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  the  extent  and  the  chro- 
dass.       nology  of  the  modal  class. 

As  to  its  first  subcategory,  i.  e.  the  admit- class,  we  must 
here,  too,  confess  that  in  the  descriptive  classification  of  our  ma- 
terial we  have  been  guilty  of  some  inadvertencies.  When  these 
refer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  we  are  concerned  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  intemporal  class  or  of  the  admit-class  or  else  with 
an  oscillation  between  both  these  classes,  they  have  already  been 
indicated  when  we  examined  the  extent  of  the  intemporal  class 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here  (cf.  p.  471).  But  there  are  other 
inadvertencies.  We  have  seen  that  specimens  of  the  admit-class 
very  often  oscillate  towards  a  resultative  class  sense  and  that  in 
the  descriptive  review  of  our  material  we  have  in  the  case  of  several 
instances    neglected    to   recognize  this  o.scillalion  (cf.  p.  436  seq.). 
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On  the  other  hand  a  few  instances  have  been  designated  as  pre- 
senting a  resultative  chiss  sense  only,  though  a  distinct  oscillation 
towards  the  adniit-class  is  distinguishable.  Here  belong  fry  (quot. 
1583;  cf.  p.  438  and  501),  ntimber  (quot.  1833,  cf.  p.  501),  read 
(quots.  1731  and  1789,  cf.  p.  501;  quot.  1805,  cf.  p.  438  and  501-2), 
ride  (quots.  1598  and  1692,  cf.  p.  440  and  501).  We  should  also 
admit  that  we  have  overlooked  that  in  a  few  quotations  assigned 
to  one  of  cats.  A,  B,  D,  the  predicate-verb  is  qualified  by  a  modal 
auxiliary  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  no  doubt  concerned  with  spe- 
cimens of  the  modal  class.  Here  belong  chiefly  the  following  in- 
stances: deduce  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  164),  1866  The  former  notion  of  a  biid 
.  .  may  deduce  from  the  eastern  word  Gaph;  fix  (cf.  cat.  A,  p.  121), 
1760  He  will  find  nothing  [in  these  books]  on  which  attention  can  fix; 
identifii  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  169).  1790  An  enlightened  self-interest,  which 
.  .  they  tell  us,  will  identify  with  an  interest  more  enlarged  and  publick; 
knit  (cf.  cat.  B,  p.  143),  1612  Leaving  of  the  grief  undressed  for  two 
dales,  that  the  veins  may  knit;  reserve  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  171],  1632  The 
water  of  Jordan  .  .  will  reserue  vnspoiled,  both  moneths  and  yeares; 
stain  (cf.  cat.  D,  p.  148);,  Shaks.,  if  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any 
soil.  Shaks.,  suns  of  the  world  may  stain  when  heaven's  sun  staineth. 
Lastly  the  following  cpiotations  have  inadvertently  been  described  as 
specimens  of  the  admit-class:  a  1300  He  is  a  welle  fie  newer  sal  dri 
(cf.  cat.  B,  p.  136);  1823  Where  does  the  taint  stop?  Do  you  bleach 
in  three  or  four  generations?  Again,  the  following  cpiotation  should 
be  apprehended  not  as  an  instance  of  the  should-class  or  of  cat. 
E,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  admit-class:  W.  Clark  Russell, 
What  a  rich  and  thrilling  black !  It  should  sell  like  wild-fire  in  France, 
where  the  people  are  lovers  of  glos.sy  rich  curls  (=  should  admit  of 
being  sold). 

Also  in  the  case  of  the  modal  class  the  occurrence  of  non-cau.sal 
verbs  is  of  particular  interest.  To  the  number  of  such  verbs  al- 
ready given  in  our  collection  of  material  we  are  able  to  add  se- 
veral other  instances.  These  are':  plfiy  (<  OE.  2^^egian),  1)  trans., 
to  play  (a  drama),  NE.  — ,  2)  to  admit  of  being  played  or  to 
present  a  favourable  aspect  when  played,  1912  The  Classical  Revieto, 
vol.  XXVI,  Febr.  33  It  [the  translation  of  a  Greek  drama]  played  well;  it 
did  not  sound  like  a  translation,  but  like  an  original.  —  set  (•  OE. 
settan),  1)  note  the  trans,  sense  'to  put  (words)  to  music';  also 
(less  freq.  and  now  obs.)  To  put  music  to  words',  1502  — ,  2)  to 
admit  of  being  set  (to  music),  to  go  (well,  etc.)  with  music  (cf. 
NED.  s.  V.  set  73),   1697  J.  Lewis  Mem.  Dk.  Glocester  (1784)   82  He 

'  Tlie  verbs  si)lit.  temi^er.  thwack,  and  toast  sliould,  however,  he  appre- 
liended  as  causal. 
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thought  that  they  [the  verses]  would  set  very  well  to  music.  —  sing 
{<  OE.  siiKjan),  1)  trans.,  to  utter  (songs,  etc.)  with  musical  mo- 
dulations of  the  voice,  c  825  — ,  2)  to  admit  of  being  sung.;  quot. 
1728  also  =  to  present  a  favourable  aspect  when  sung  (cf.  NED. 
s.  V.  sing  8),  1728  Ciiambebs  Cycl.  s.  v.  Meloch/-,  Yet  so  far  as  the 
Bass  may  be  made  airy,  and  to  sing  well,  it  may  be  also  properly  said 
to  be  Melodious;  1S21  Mrs.  Hemans  Lett,  in  H.  F.  Ghorley  Mem.  (1837) 
I  83  I  am  anxious  that  the  words  should  both  sing  well  and  read  well; 
—  sketch  (<  sJcetch,  sb.  <  Du.  sclietfi,  sb.  or  schetsen,  vb.),  1) 
note  the  trans,  sense  'to  draw  the  outline  or  prominent  features 
(of  a  picture,  figure,  etc.)';  to  make  a  sketch  or  rough  draught  (of 
something),  NE.  —  2)  to  admit  of  being  sketched  or  to  present 
a  favourable  aspect  when  sketched  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  sketch),  1883 
Holme  Lee  Loving  and  Serving  I  ii,  27  Those  poke  bonnets  .  .  sketched 
well.  —  smoke  (<  OE.  smocian  <  smoea,  sb.),  1)  note  the  trans, 
sense  'to  use  (tobacco,  etc.)  as  material  for  smoking',  1687  — ;  to 
use  (a  pipe,  cigar,  etc.)  in  the  act  of  smoking,  to  take  (so  many 
whiffs),  170G  -  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  smol-e  12),  2)  (of  a  pipe,  tobacco) 
to  admit  of  being  smoked,  to  draw  in  a  specified  manner  when 
smoked  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  smoJcr  14),  1883  Harper's  Mag.  July  174/2 
These  'chuch-wardens'  smoke  freely  and  softly.  —  spin  (<  OE.  sjy'm- 
nan),  1)  trans.,  to  draw  out  (wool,  flax,  etc.)  and  convert  into 
threads,  OE.  — ,  to  spin  (a  thing)  into  (a  thing),  1669  — ,  2)  to 
admit  of  being  spun  into  or  to  yield  (yarn,  so  many  hanks,  etc.) 
when  spun;  also  transf.  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  spin^c),  1780  A.  Young  Tour 
Irel.  I  166  The  8  lb.  [of  flax]  will  spin  into  .  .  20  hanks  or  5  spangles 
fit  for  a  ten  hundred  cloth;  1842  Oastler  Fleet  Papers  II  26  It  will  not 
spin  into  good  yarn,  nor  weave  into  wearable  cloths;  —  split  {<■  M. 
Du.  splitten  =  MHG.  splizen,  Ger.  spleissen),  1)  note  the  trans,  sense 
'to  cleave  or  rend',  1593  -,  2)  to  admit  of  being  cleft  (cf.  NED. 
s.  V.  split  9),  1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II  169  The  wood 
splits  clean  and  easy,  and  is  best  adapted  for  splitpaling  and  laths.  — 
squeeze  (perh.  a  strengthened  form  of  queaze  vb.),  1)  note  the 
trans,  sense  'to  press  or  compress  hard,  esp.  so  as  to  flatten,  crush 
or  force  together',  a  1601  — ,  2)  to  admit  of  being  squeezed;  quot. 
1844  fig.,  also  =  to  become  soft  when  squeezed  (cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
squeeze  7),  1683  Moxon  Mech.  Exerc,  Printing  xxiv.  Solid  Blocks  of 
Wood  .  .  will  scarce  Squeeze  by  the  Strength  of  a  Pull;  1771  Luckombe 
Hist.  Print  327  Bran  squeezes  much  more  —  But  plaister  of  Paris  not 
at  all;  1844  Dickens  Mart.  Chuz.  xliii.  'He's  the  sort  of  man',  added  Mr. 
Tapley,  musing,  'as  would  squeeze  soft  I  know'.  —  tell  {<  OE.  tellan 
<  O.Teut.    ""taJjan   f.  ""tnlb  =  OE.  fcdn  tale  sb.),  1)  note  the  trans. 
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sense,  to  narrate,  relate,  OE.  —  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  tell  2  a);  2)  to 
admit  of  being  related  or  to  sound  (well,  etc.)  wlien  told  (cf.  NED. 
s.  V.  tell  i'6),  1584  Hudson  Du  Bartas  Judith  in  Sylvester  (1G21)  G96 
Then,  fathers,  choose  your  warres;  for  better  tels  To  lose  like  Jewes, 
then  winne  like  infidels;  1785J  Miss  Burney  Cecilia  vi.  ii,  1  had  as  lieve 
the  things  were  false  as  not,  for  they  tell  as  well  the  one  way  as  the 
other.  —  temper  (<  OE.  tcmprian  <  Lat.  tenipcrare ^  the  sense- 
development  of  the  Eng.  verb  was  prob.  influenced  by  the  French 
temper cr),  1)  note  the  trans,  sense,  to  bring  (steel)  to  a  suitable 
degree  of  liardness  and  elasticity  or  resiliency  (by  a  certain  proced- 
ure), c  1381  —  (cf.  NED.  s.  V.  temper  14  a),  2)  to  admit  of 
being  tempered  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  teniper  14  b),  1881  Raymond  Mining 
Gloss,  s.  v.,  A  metallic  compound  in  which  these  qualities  [hardness  and 
elasticity]  can  thus  be  produced  is  said  to  temper,  or  to  take  temper; 
1884  W.  H.  Greenwood  Steel  c&  Iron  xvii.  &  669  Mild  steel  containing 
from  0.05  to  O.20  per  cent,  of  carbon  will  weld,  but  does  not  temper.  — 
thrash,  thresh  (<  OE.  persean),  1)  trans.,  to  thresh  (corn,  etc.), 
OE.  — ,  2)  to  admit  of  being  threshed,  to  bear  threshing  (cf. 
NED.  s.  V.  thrash  I  1  c),  1760  R.  Brown  Compl.  Farmer  II  72  The 
weeds  . .  will  .  .  cause  it  [rye]  not  to  thrash  well  —  thwack  (appar. 
echoic  from  the  sound  of  beating  vigorously),  1)  note  the  trans. 
sense  'to  pack  or  crowd  (a  thing  or  place)'.  Const,  ivith  something. 
Ohs.  1582—1698  (cf.  NED.  s.  w.  thwach  3),  2)  to  admit  of  being 
packed  or  filled  full  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  thivach  3  d),  1650  Howell  Girafs 
Rev.  Naples  1  114  The  Church  .  .  was  as  full  as  it  could  thwack  in  thick 
multitudes.  —  toast  (<  OF.  toster  <  pop.  L.  *tostdre  f.  tost-  su- 
pine stem  of  L.  torrere  to  parch),  1)  note  the  trans,  sense  'to 
brown  (bread,  cheese,  etc.)  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  fire', 
c  1440  — ,  2)  to  admit  of  being  toasted  or  to  taste  nice  when  toasted 
(cf.  NED.  s.  v.  toast),  Mod.  This  cheese  toasts  well.  —  trace 
(<  OF.  trader  <  pop.  L.  *tractiare  f.  L.  traetns  a  drawing,  trail- 
ing, a  track,  course),  1)  note  the  trans,  sen.se  'to  follow  the  foot- 
prints or  trace:-  of,  c  1440  — ,  fig.  to  follow  the  course,  develop- 
ment or  history  of;  also  with  the  course,  etc.  as  object,  1654 
—  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  trace  5,  6),  2j  to  admit  of  being  traced;  scarce- 
ly also  =  to  prove  to  go  back  in  time  wdien  traced  (cf.  NED. 
s.  v.  trace  6  b),  1866  Field  4  Sept.  346  1  The  Belvoir  Senator  and 
the  Brocklesby  Harbinger  traced  directly  to  the  Fitzwilliam.  1889  Ja- 
cobs &  Lang  jEsop's  iables  53  The  earliest  form  .  .  cannot  trace  back 
earlier  than  the  third  .  .  century.  1907  Daily  Chron.  9  Sept.  3/2  The 
scare  of  invasion  traces  to  the  Armada  of  1 588  —  translate  (prob. 
first  used  in  tranlat(e),  pa.  pple.  ad.  L.  trav.'^lat-us  pa.  pple.  of 
transferre;    cf.    also  med.  L.  transldtare),   1)  note  the  trans,  sense 
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'to  turn  from  one  lang-uage  into  another',  a  1300  —  2)  of  a  lan- 
guage, speech,  or  writing:  to  bear  or  admit  of  translation  (NED. 
s.  V.  translate  2  b),  1812  Southey  Omniana  II  30  Claudian  through- 
out would  translate  better  than  any  of  the  ancients.  1827  Southey 
Lett.  (1836)  IV  64,  The  Welsh,  I  suspect,  is  not  a  language  which 
translates  well.  —  trftnspkuit  (ad.  post-cl.  L.  tra}ispta}itarr),  1) 
trans.,  to  remove  (a  plant)  from  one  place  or  soil  and  plant  it  in 
another.  Also  fig.  c  1440  -,  2)  to  bear  transplanting  or  to 
turn  out  ivell  etc.  when  transplanted  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  transplant 
4  b),  1796  G.  Marshall  Gardening  XV.  (1813)  248  Peas  will  trans- 
plant, and  therefore  broken  rows  may  be  made  up.  1817 — 18  Cobbert 
Resid.  U.  S.  (1822)  302  Persons  of  advanced  age,  of  settled  habits^  .  . 
do  not  .  .  'transplant  well'.  Of  all  such  persons.  Farmers  transplant  worst. 
1846  J.  Baxter  Libr.  Pract.  Agric.  (ed.  4)  II  361  Tra?isplanfi)ig. 
—  Swedish  turnips  transplant  very  well,  like  the  common  cabbage; 
but  the  true  turnip,  the  white  globe  or  yellow,  do  not  transplant.  -- 
tread  (<  OE.  tredan),  1)  note  the  trans,  sense  'to  tread  down, 
c  1200  — ,  2)  to  admit  of  being  trodden  or  trampled  down  (cf. 
NED.  s.  V.  tread  5  d),  1837  Garlyle  Fr.  Rev.  III.  11.  i  The  Gironde  .  . 
has  trodden  on  it,  and  yet  not  trodden  it  down  .  .  It  is  a  well-spring, 
as  we  said,  this  black-spot;  and  will  not  tread  down.  —  weave  (• 
OE.  tvchhan),  1)  trans.,  to  weave  (a  thing)  mto  (a  thing),  NE.  — , 
2)  to  admit  of  being  woven  into  or  to  become  or  yield  (a  thing) 
when  woven,  1842  Oastler  Fleet  Papers  II  26  It  will  not  spin  into 
good  yarn,  nor  weave  into  wearable  cloths. 

As  to  the  general  extent  of  the  admit-class  we  may  mention  to 
begin  with  that  it  is  very  large,  as  is  also  suggested  by  our  ma- 
terial. But  are  we  entitled  to  maintain  that  the  admit-class  con- 
struction has  developed  into  a  living  formative  principle?  The  cri- 
terion for  deciding  upon  this  question  is  on  the  one  hand  the 
employment  of  non-causal  verbs  in  this  construction  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  cause  of  this  employment.  For  in  the  case  of  the 
preceding  categories  (i.  e.  cats.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  the  intemporal 
class  of  cat.  F)  non-causal  verbs  comparatively  rarely  occur  with 
a  passive  sense  dressed  in  the  active  form,  and  this  occurrence  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Therefore,  if  we  are  al>le  to  prove 
that  the  admit-class  presents  an  unusually  large  mumber  of  non- 
causal  verbs  as  compared  with  the  categories  mentioned  and  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  non-causal  verbs  do  not  occur  in  these 
categories  and  consequently  cannot  be  apprehended  as  an  exten- 
sion from  this  use,  then  we  may  unhesitatingly  assume  that  the 
admit-class  construction  of  non-causal  verbs  should  be  ascribed  to 
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tlie  fact  that  tlii?;  construction  lias  developed  into  a  fertile  formative 
principle  of  strong  vitality.  This  construction  cannot  have  started 
with  non-causal  verbs.  It  must  have  begun  with  causal  ones,  as 
is  in  fact  proved  by  a  chronological  examination  of  our  material. 
The  use  of  non-causal  verbs  in  admit-class  constructions  is  there- 
fore evidently  due  to  the  inducing  power  of  causal  verbs  employed 
in  admit-class  sentences.  But  this  use  of  causal  verbs  is  only  a 
natural  extension  from  their  general  use  in  the  correlative  intr. 
sense,  which  may  or  may  not  oscillate  towards  a  passive  meaning 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  our  material  we  meet  with  only  a  few 
instances  of  such  causal  verbs  as,  if  employed  in  admit-class  con- 
structions, have  not  already  been  recorded  in  a  correlative  intr. 
sense.  Therefore,  this  use  may  be  apprehended  as  due  to  the 
vitality  of  the  admit-class  as  a  formative  principle,  but,  if  we  so 
will,  it  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  causative  law. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  our  collection  of  material,  we  shall  find 
that  the  number  of  non-causal  verbs  employed  in  admit-class  sen- 
tences is  in  the  NE.  period  very  considerable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  number  is  about  80  and  the  number  of  causal  verbs 
about  70  (cf.  p.  457),  and  the  vast  majority  of  these  non-causal 
verbs  do  not  occur  in  the  converted  function  represented  by  the 
preceding  categories.  Thus  we  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  look  upon 
the  admit-class  function  of  trans,  verbs  as  involving  a  fertile  for- 
mative or  semological  principle  of  strong  vitality.  But,  if  so,  it  is 
self-evident  that  no  collection  of  admit-class  instances  can  lay 
claim  to  being  exhaustive  except  as  an  illustration  of  the  pheno- 
menon it  represents.  The  admit-class  construction  in  the  active 
form  is  in  fact  so  fertile  that,  though  it  has  no  doubt  taken  its 
rise  in  colloquial  speech,  it  is  now  no  longer  restricted  to  this 
department. 

We  have  seen  that  the  admit-class  construction  has  various 
morphological  aspects  (cf.  p.  412 — 9).  A  priori  it  is  possible  that 
each  aspect  presents  a  difference  in  fertility.  Therefore  we  must 
also  examine  the  vitality  of  the  admit-class  construction  as  it  is 
manifested  in  each  of  its  morphological  subtypes,  and  the  criterion 
of  fertility  should  here,  too,  be  the  occurrence  of  non-causal  verbs. 
We  may  proximately  recognize  three  principal  types  of  admit-class 
constructions,  viz.  the  type  without  a  modal  auxiliary,  the  type 
with  ivill  as  the  modal  auxiliary,  and  the  type  with  can  or  may 
as  the  modal  auxiliary. 
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As  to  the  type  without  a  modal  auxiliary  the  number  of  non- 
causal  verbs  is  very  considerable  (56  in  number),  ri.r.  act,  apjyly, 
assort,  heat  out,  button,  cock,  compare,  cut,  dovetail,  draiv  II  1  b  /? 
(of  a  carriage),  II  2  a,  II  3,  dress,  dye,  exchange,  fasten  (=  button), 
graft,  grind,  group),  harrotv,  heclde,  hill,  lather,  lead,  learn,  (malie), 
make  up  II  3,  manufacture,  measure,  mesh,  mouth,  pack,  paint, 
peel  (of  an  orange),  play,  pull,  read,  retract,  ruh,  saiv,  scan^  scour, 
screw,  sell,  sing,  sketch,  smoke,  (split),  squeeze,  take,  tan  (of 
leather),  tear  off,  tell,  thrash,  trace,  translate,  transptlant,  ivash, 
wear.  This  number  would  be  increased  by  a  few  verbs,  if  we 
had  paid  attention  to  the  case  when  the  admit-class  sense  oscill- 
ates towards  the  intemporal  class  sense  (cf.  p.  478).  Thus  we 
are  hei-e  undoutedly  concerned  with  a  living  formative  principle 
of  strong  vitality.  But  this  is  only  true  when  the  predicate-verb 
has  a  descriptive  adverbial  extension,  especially  such  a  one  as 
denotes  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  the  grammatical  subject 
admits  of  being  made  the  object  of  the  verbal  action  (cf.  p. 
417  seq.).  Again  when  the  predicate-verb  is  destitute  of  an  ad- 
verbial extension,  there  are  in  our  material  only  a  few  instances 
of  causal  or  non-causal  verbs  employed  in  admit-class  function,  and 
all  of  them  except  two  instances  {viz.  the  causal  verbs  fold  and 
temper)  occur  in  negative  sentences  (cf.  p.  416,  417).  Therefore 
this  morphological  aspect  of  admit-class  sentences  does  not  evi- 
dently   represent  a  formative  principle  of  any  noteworthy  vitality. 

Also  in  the  case  of  the  type  with  tvill  (would)  as  the  modal 
auxiliary  there  is  in  our  material  a  considerable  number  of  non- 
causal  verbs,  viz.  apply,  hatter,  hutton,  comptare,  construe,  cross 
(=  cross-plough),  cut  (cut  out),  ding,  dramatize,  dress,  (erase), 
hook,  lace,  lap,  lead,  (make),  make  up,  manage,  mesh,  mill,  parse, 
pick,  quilt,  realize,  (rive),  ruh  (rub  off),  saiv,  scan,  sell,  set,  sing, 
sj)in,  squeeze,  translate,  tread,  transp)lant,  ivash,  ivear,  weave 
(=  39).  Thus  here,  too,  we  are  no  doubt  concerned  with  a  living 
formative  principle  of  strong  vitality.  Most  of  these  non-causal 
verbs  do  not  in  our  material  occur  in  admit-class  function  without 
a  modal  auxiliary.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  admit  of  being 
so  employed.  On  the  other  hand  all  non-causal  verbs  representing 
the  type  which  is  devoid  of  a  modal  auxiliary  no  doubt  readily 
admit  of  being  used  also  in  the  will-ijpe  constructions.  We  have 
already  suggested  that  when  will  is  the  modal  auxiliary  the  number 
of   our    instances    without  an  adverbial  extension  is  but  little  less 
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than  the  nuniber  of  those  with  this  extension  (cf.  p.  416).  This 
projKirlion  in  frequency  is  on  the  whole  also  corroborated  by 
the  proportion  of  non-causal  verbs  occurring  in  either  case. 
Therefore  there  is  here  no  noteworthy  difference  in  fertility  be- 
tween these  two  inorpliological  snbty[)es.  Nor  is  hei'e  the  natui'e  of 
the  adverbial  extension  of  any  moment  in  the  case  of  the  frequency 
of  the  will-iype.  For  —  as  far  as  our  material  is  concerned  — 
the  occurrence  of  non-causal  verbs  is  about  the  same  when  the 
adverbial  extension  denotes  'degree  of  facility'  as  when  it  involves 
other  import.  This  is  only  natural,  since  in  the  case  of  the 
present  type  the  predicate-verb  does  not  necessarily  require  an 
adverbial  extension  denoting  'degree  of  facility'  in  order  to  give 
salience  to  the  modal  element. 

The  type  of  admit-class  constructions  where  the  modal  element 
is  expressed  by  can  or  mat/  is  very  poorly  represented  in  our 
material.  This  fact  itself  suggests  that  the  type  mentioned  does 
not  represent  a  formative  principle  of  any  noteworthy  fertility. 
True,  several  non-causal  verbs  are  here  met  with,  which  seems  to 
prove  to  the  contrary,  vi^;.  compare,  count,  cut,  draw  (of  a 
string)  1703,  deduce,  lead,  pull,  trace.  But  it  should  be  noticed 
that  all  these  verbs  except  draw  (1703)  and  deduce  (18G6),  have 
already  been  instanced  in  the  case  of  the  other  admit-class  types 
or  else  otherAvise  recorded  in  a  passive  sense  dressed  in  the  active 
form.  Therefore  this  sense  in  the  form  mentioned  is  not  due  to 
the  fertility  of  the  can  or  >;m^-type. 

The  fact  that  the  latter  type  has  not  developed  into  a  fertile 
category  is  easily  intelligible.  Let  us  dress  the  examples  of  this 
type  in  the  passive  form,  and  the  admit-class  sense  will  be  kept. 
In  fact  when  can  or  man  are  used  in  admit-class  sentences  the 
passive  form  of  the  predicate-verb  is  the  normal  morphological 
expression.  But  the  case  is  otherwise,  if  we  turn  to  the  two  other 
morphological  subtypes  of  admit-class  constructions  in  the  active 
form.  In  the  case  of  the  type  destitute  of  a  modal  auxiliary  the 
active  form  cannot  as  a  rule  be  turned  into  the  passive  one  with- 
out a  change  of  meaning.  To  take  a  few  examples:  1584  Then, 
fathers,  choose  your  warres :  for  better  tels  To  lose  like  Jewes,  then 
winne  like  infidels.  1598  The  horse  whose  back  the  lamer  ofl  be- 
strides. At  length  with  easie  pace  full  gently  rides.  1641  They  [pease] 
pull  the  best  when  they  are  the  most  feltered  togeather.  1668  ^Tis  a 
play  that  shall  read  and  act  with  any  play  that  ever  was  born.  1672 
Say    your   hat   did    not  cock  handsomely.      ISGO  War  was  always  delri- 
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mental  .  .  Bui  in  old  times  .  .  it  painted  well,  samj  divinely,  furnished  Iliads. 
1846  Swedish  turnips  transplant  very  well,  like  the  common  cabbage. 
1862  In  non-mililary  rifles,  the  foresight  .  .  retracts  within  a  strong 
sheath.  3fod.  His  verses  did  not  scan  and  would  barely  construe. 
The  active  form  seems,  however  to  he  interchangeahle  with  the 
passive  one  chiefly  in  the  case  when  there  is  an  adverbial  exten- 
sion such  as  easily  (with  case),  readily,  finely.  As  examples: 
a  1619  Quicksilver  easily  amalgams  with  metals.  1626  Birds  be  com- 
monly better  meat  than  beasts,  because  their  flesh  doth  assimilate  more 
finely.  1726  A  white  sort  of  Stone  .  .  which  Saws  easier  than  Wood 
itself.  1775  Gold  and  iron  alloy  with  ease.  1827  'Do  you  scorch  so 
easily?  your  gran'ther  had  a  tougher  skin',  c  1865  Different  kinds  of 
wax  bleach  with  different  degrees  of  facility.  1879  The  harder  metals 
which  do  not  oxidate  readily,  being  preferred.  Mod.  These  oranges 
peel  easily.  Mod.  The  vessel  steers  with  ease.  Mod.  The  leather 
tans  easily.  Mod.  Cloth  that  tears  readily.  In  all  these  instances 
the  modal  element  is  preserved,  though  the  predicate-verb  is  turned 
into  the  passive  form. 

As  to  the  iviUAYpe  we  have  already  shown  that  7vill  as  a 
modal  auxiliary  has  originated  on  the  one  hand  from  the  primary 
sense,  i.  e.  'to  be  willing',  on  the  other  hand  from  its  function  as 
a  temporal  auxiliary.  Now,  if  in  admit-class  sentences  of  the  will- 
type  the  active  form  of  the  predicate-verb  is  changed  into  the 
passive  form,  the  modal  sense  of  ivill  is  always  lost  and  we  are 
instead  in  the  presense  of  a  temporal  auxiliary  or  the  original 
sense  of  the  verb.  The  passive  form  of  the  predicate- verb  does 
not  then  involve  the  salience  of  a  modal  element  in  addition  to 
the  passive  meaning,  as  is  mostly  the  case  with  the  active  foi-m 
when'  the  modal  ivill  is  interpreted  as  oscillating  towards  the 
primary  sense  or  the  temporal  import  (cf.  p.  459  seq.).  In  short, 
the  use  of  the  passive  form,  if  allowable  at  all,  would  imply 
that  the  admit-class  sense  had  been  lost.  As  examples:  1604 
Women  are  flax,  and  tvill  pre  in  a  moment.  1607  Till  bee  be  so 
tame  .  .  that  he  will  leade  vppe  and  downe  quietly.  1622  Buckram  .  . 
is  to  stifle  and  unplyable,  by  which  means  it  icill  not  quilt  like  the  other. 
1726  It  is  very  soft,  and  will  easily  rub  to  pieces.  1766  but  such  qua- 
Hties  as  would  wear  well.  1798  I  do  not  think  it  ivill  wash  well.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  fray.  1812  Claudian  throughout  would  translate  better 
than  any  of  the  ancients.  1836  The  story  would  dramatize  admirably. 
1842  It  ivill  not  spin  into  good  yarn,  nor  weave  into  wearable  cloths. 
1861  Her  striped  silk,  turned,  will  make  up  as  handsome  as  ever.  1863 
The  Burnet  .  .  will  not  mill,  but  simply  gets  its  wings  broken  ofT.  1880 
Anxious  .  .  whether  his  sentences  will  parse.  Mod.  This  door  will  not  lock. 
1826  The  infatuated   world!     It  will  not  convert!     it  must  be  destroyed 
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(the    passive    form    'it    will   not  be  converted'  is  allowable,  but  nill  has 
tiien  lost  its   modal  sense). 

Thus  both  the  will-iyY^e  and  the  type  witiiout  a  modal  auxil- 
iary had  the  morphological  prerequisite  for  developing  into  fert- 
ile formative  principles.  For  they  had  not  to  compete  with  the 
corresponding  passive  forms  as  possible  alternatives.  We  have 
shown  that  they  have  actually  become  formative  laws  of  strong 
vitality.  We  may  therefore  ask  whether  all  trans,  verbs  may  in 
the  active  form  be  employed  in  these  two  admit-class  constructions, 
provided  that  their  sense  is  not  such  as  to  preclude  their  use  in 
any  construction  with  admit-class  sense.  As  far  as  modern  Eng- 
lish is  concerned  we  may  safely  answer  in  the  affirmative,  inas- 
much as  such  a  use  would  not  appear  to  our  instinctive  Unguistic 
sense  as  a  striking  novelty.  But  in  reality  the  number  of 
trans,  verbs  which  in  the  active  form  have  been  recorded 
in  admit-class  constructions,  is  comparatively  speaking  very  lim- 
ited. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  constructions  have  to 
compete  with  several  other  fertile  modes  of  expressing  admit-class 
sense.  As  examples:  1)  can  or  mmj  -+  a  predicate-verb  in  the  pass- 
ive form,  e.  g.  'his  verses  could  not  be  scanned'  (cf.  his  verses 
did  not  scan) ;  2)  admit  [allow,  permit)  +  the  present  pple  of  the 
predicate-verb  or  a  nomen  actionis  governed  by  of,  e.  g.  'his 
verses  did  not  admit  of  being  scanned';  'this  admits  of  only  one 
explanation' ;  3)  capahle  +  the  present  pple  of  the  predicate-verb 
or  a  nomen  actionis  governed  by  of,  e.  g.  'his  verses  were  not 
capable  of  being  scanned  (or  of  scanning)';  4)  a  nomen  agentis 
employed  as  a  predicative  adjunct,  e.  g.  'these  pears  are  not  good 
cookers'  (=  these  pears  do  not  cook  well).  Note  especially  NE. 
and  ME.  adjectives  in  -al)U\  -ihle  which,  when  they  express  admit- 
'class  sense,  should  be  described  as  'adjectiva  possibilitatis',  c.  g. 
'the  town  is  now  visible'  (=  admits  of  being  seen);  "this  food  is 
eatable'  (=  admits  of  being  eaten).  Even  the  OE.  period  is  not 
destitute  of  'adjectiva  possibilitatis',  though  of  another  form,  e.  g. 
gfsene  (now  used  as  the  pa.  pple  of  see)  =  visible;  geivielde  - 
manageable;  gefere  =  accessible.  There  are  in  OE.  also  adjectives 
of  possibility  with  a  trans,  sense,  e.  g.  numol  (<  weak  ablaut- 
grade    of   niman    'take')  =  admits  of  taking  (a  thing)  =  capacious. 

We  have  hitherto  given  a  general  survey  of  the  extent  of 
admit-class  constructions  in  the  active  form.  Let  us  now  adduce 
the    whole   of   the   material  on  which  we  have  based  our  conclu- 
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sions  and  arrange  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  in  detail  the 
chronology  of  the  various  morphological  subtypes  we  have  distin- 
guished. In  the  following  survey  we  have  paid  no  attention  to 
those  admit-class  sentences  which  oscillate  towards  the  intem- 
poral  class.  But  instead  we  have  adduced  the  numerous  examples 
which  oscillate  towards  the  result,  class,  though  we  have  not  here 
indicated  this  oscillation  (cf.  p.  434—443). 

The  NE.  period  presents  the  following  aspect: 

A.  The  type  without  a  modal  auxiliary. 

a)  The  predicate-verb  has  an  adverhial  extension. 

a)  The  adverbial  extension  denotes  degree  of  facility 
or  oscillates  towards  this  sense. 

16"'  century:  digest,  1574  Weathers  over  olde  are  to  be  refused  in 
eating  in  that,  they  .  .  smally  nourish  and  hardly  digest;  endue,  c  1575 
Meates  w*^^  endew  sonest  and  makelh  the  hardest  panel);  fell,  1584  Then, 
fathers,  choose  your  warres;  for  better  tels  To  lose  like  Jewes,  then  winne 
like  infidels;  1782  I  had  as  lieve  the  things  were  false  a's  not,  for  they 
tell  as  ivell  the  one  way  as  the  other;  ride,  1598  The  horse  whose  back 
the  tamer  oft  bestrides,  At  length  with  easie  pace  full  gently  rides. 
17"'  century:  amalgam,  a  1619  Quicksilver  easily  amalgams  with 
metals;  assimilate.  1626  Birds  be  commonly  belter  meat  than  beasts, 
because  their  flesh  doth  assimilate  more  finely;  peel,  1634  The  rind  or 
skin  peeles  off  7nost  easily;  Mod.  These  oranges  peel  easily:  pull,  1641 
They  [pease]  pull  the  best  when  they  are  the  most  fettered  logeather:  act, 
1668  'Tis  a  play  that  shall  read  and  act  with  any  play  that  ever  was  born 
(=  as  readily  as  any  play);  read,  1668  (quot.  above];  1731  Thy  comedies 
excell  .  .  And  read  politety  well;  1 789  Whose  productions  .  .  read  better 
than  they  act;  1805  This  Pamphlet  is  so  pious  as  to  read  more  like  a 
sermon  than  a  political  address  (=  better  admits  of  being  read  like  etc. 
or  proves  to  be  more  like  etc.  when  read);  coch,  1672  Say  your  hat 
did  not  cock  handsomely ;  ruh,  1 683  When  the  Shank  of  a  Letter  has 
a  proper  Thickness,  Founders  say,  It  Rubs  ivell;  humect,  1686  This 
Salt.  .  easily  humects  and  dissolves  into  a  liquor.  iS""  century:  san\ 
1726  A  white  sort  of  Stone  .  .  which  Saws  easier  than  Wood  itself; 
polish,  1728  'Tis  solid  bodies  only  polish  well;  sing,  1728  Yet  so  far 
as  the  Bass  may  be  made  airy,  and  to  sing  well,  it  may  be  also  pro- 
perly said  to  be  Melodious;  1821  I  am  anxious  that  the  words  should 
both  sing  well  and  read  well;  1860  War  was  always  detrimental  .  . 
But  in  old  times  .  .  it  painted  well,  sang  divinely,  furnished  Iliads;  fasten, 
1730  The  rough  part  of  them  fastens  very  well  \\\{h.  Mortar;  draw 
II  3,  1747  The  Skin  drew  or  stretch'd  like  a  Piece  of  Doe-Leather ; 
preserve,  1748  The  water  .  .  is  excellent,  and  preserves  at  sea  as  tvell 
as  that  of  the  Thames;  cut,  1751  Alabaster  cuts  very  smooth  and  easy; 
1850  Hay  never  cuts  out  so  tvell  as  when  it  has  been  stacked  from  the 
field    as  fast  as  made;  H.  G.  Wells,  The  damned  stuff  cuts  like  butter, 
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he  said;  thrash,  1760  Tlie  weeds  .  .  will  .  .  cause  it  [rye]  not  to  thrash 
nell;  month,  17(i:2  it  [the  word  'gioritication']  found  favour  among  their 
long-winded  divines,  only  because  it  was  so  long,  and  mouthed  so  well; 
mannfactHre,  1763  The  flax  thus  managed  dresses  and  manufactures 
much  better;  dress,  1763  (quot.  above);  1854  It  was  a  hard  .  .  stone, 
but  dressed  readily  to  pick  and  hammer;  1858  Potatoes  so  grown  .  . 
dress  hadlij;  malt,  1766  Old  barley  mixed  with  that  of  the  last  harvest, 
does  not  malt  well;  1870  Scoth  barley  .  .  does  not  malt  well;  squeeze, 
1771  Bran  squeezes  much  more  —  But  plaister  of  Paris  not  all;  alloy, 
1775  Gold  and  iron  alloy  with  ease,  1839  One  metal  does  not  alloy  «n- 
differently  with  every  other  metal.  19^'*  century:  assort,  1800  His 
Muse  assorts  ill  with  the  personages  of  Christian  mythology;  1837  Finding 
that  it  is  harmonious,  that  it  dovetails  and  naturally  assorts  with  other 
parts;  mix,  1815  The  Afghaun  Humsauyehs  mix  well  with  the  Door- 
aunees;  1845  .  .  as  it  mixes  more  readily  when  made  up  with  mortar; 
transpJayit,  1817 — 18  Persons  of  advanced  age,  of  settled  habits,  .  .  do 
not  .  .  'transplant  well'.  Of  all  such  persons,  Farmers  transplant  ivorst; 
1846  Swedish  turnips  transplant  very  well,  like  the  common  cabbage, 
but  the  true  turnip,  the  white  globe  or  yellow,  do  not  transplant;  group, 
1820  Massiuger  is  so  much  more  modern  than  the  other  writers  noticed 
in  this  lecture,  that  they  do  not  groupe  well  together;  1871  The  proud 
polygonal  keep  of  the  fortress  still  groups  ivell  with  the  soaring  towers 
(only  the  secondary  sense  'to  suit  well  with'  is  here  salient);  scorch, 
1827  'Do  you  scorch  so  easily?  your  gran'ther  had  a  tougher  skin'; 
translate,  1827  The  Welsh,  I  suspect,  is  not  a  language  which  trans- 
lates well;  identify,  a  1834  Your  taste  and  mine  do  not  always  exactly 
identify  (=  readily  admit  of  being  identified);  dovetail,  1837  (cf.  'assort', 
quot.  1837);  leam,  1846  It  leams  well;  split,  1846  The  wood  splits 
dean  and  easy,  and  is  best  adapted  for  splitpaling  and  laths;  draiv 
II  2  b  and  a,  1856  It  is  a  common  belief  that  water  draws  letter 
down  a  curved  drain  than  a  straight  one;  1893  A  drawer  should 
be  so  fitted  .  .  so  as  to  draw  out  .  .  and  shut  back  .  .  in  a  moment; 
kill,  1857  On  inquiry  of  butchers  .  .  I  find  that  one  characteristic  of  a 
beast  which  kills  well,  is  to  have  a  little  stomach;  trash,  1859  (Ch. 
rieade)  I  had  no  idea  your  mousseline-de-laine  would  have  washed  so 
well.  Why,  it  looks  just  out  of  the  shop;  Mod.  Colours  that  do  not 
wash  well;  blot,  1860  The  soul  in  this  resembling  paper  which,  where 
it  has  been  blotted  once,  however  careful  the  erasure  of  the  blot  may 
have  been,  there  more  easily  blots  and  runs  anew  than  elsewhere; 
paint,  1860  War  was  always  detrimental  .  .  But  in  old  times  .  .  it  painted 
u-ell,  sang  divinely,  furnished  Iliads;  mesh,  1864  When  the  herring  are 
very  large  they  swim  lazily,  and  do  not  mesh  well;  bleach,  c  1865 
Different  kinds  of  wax  bleach  tcith  different  degrees  of  facility;  lead, 
1867  Fair-lead,  is  applied  to  ropes  as  suffering  the  least  friction  in 
a  block,  when  they  are  said  to  lead  fair;  lead  (<  lead  sb.),  1881  The 
barrel  also  leads  very  quicldy;  f/raft,  1884  The  Florentine  artist  .  .  only 
adopted  those  principles  which  grafted  most  readily  on  his  preconceived 
ideas;  pack  up,  1867  It  all  takes  to  pieces,  packs  up  easily;  take, 
1867    (cf.    quot.    above);   sketch,   1883  Those  poke  bonnets  .  .  sketched 
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■well;  smoke,  1883  These  'church-wardens'  [i.  e.  a  sort  of  pipe]  smoke 
f'ree/j/  and  softhj;  mnlie  up,  1892  It  is  a  modest,  unobtrusive  stone,  and 
makes  up  so  well  with  diamonds,  that..;  sell;  W.  Clark  Rcssell,  What 
a  rich  and  thrilhng  black!  It  should  sell  like  wild-fire  in  France,  where  the 
people  are  lovers  of  glossy  rich  curls  (=  should  admit  of  being  sold); 
slinf^  1893  (cf.  quot.  s.  v.  drmv  above);  conipound,  1897  the  names 
introduced  from  the  Scriptures  did  not  seem  to  compound  comfortabli/ 
with  these  terminatives ;  oxidate,  1879  The  harder  metals  which  do  not 
oxidate  readily,  being  preferred ;  ^;/a//,  1912  It  [the  translation  of  a  Greek 
drama]  played  ivell;  it  did  not  sound  like  a  translation,  but  like  an  orig- 
inal; bahe,  Mod.  These  apples  do  not  bake  rvell;  conijxire,  Mod.  This 
compares  favourahlij  with  the  inertness  of  England ;  eook,  Mod.  These 
pears  do  not  cook  well;  they  are  not  good  cookers;  dye,  Mod.  This  ma- 
terial dyes  very  well;  fur,  Mod.  This  kettle  soon  furs;  scan,  Mod.  Lines 
that  scan  well;  steer,  Mod.  The  vessel  steers  ivith  ease;  tan,  .Mod.  The 
leather  tans  easihj;  tear,  Mod.  Cloth  that  tears  readili/;  toast,  Mod. 
This  cheese  toasts  ivell;  tvear,  (Maxwell  Grey)  The  old  rascal  wears  irell. 

^  The  adverbial  extension  denotes  a  sense  other  than 
degree  of  facility. 

16"'  century:  fry,  1583  A  sworde  frieth  in  the  fire  like  a  hlacke 
ele;  make,  1598  An  old  Cloake  makes  a  new  lerkin;  1787  They  [frogs] 
make  a  yood  soup,  and  not  a  bad  fricassee.  17"'  century:  lather, 
1691  [They]  put  them  over  a  Fire  till  they  are  more  than  Blood-warm; 
which  will  make  them  [skins]  ladder  and  scour  perfectly  clean;  scour, 
1691  (cf.  quot.  above);  ride,  1692  A  Chestnut  Gelding  .  .  rideth  grace- 
fully,  paceth  a  little.  18"'  century:  drive,  1703  These  Hook-Pins  .  . 
drive  into  the  Pin-holes  through  the  Mortesses  and  Tennants  (uncertain 
example;  perhaps  only  =  are  driven);  heckle,  1733  This  Kind  of  Lint 
heckles  away  almost  to  nothing,  and  is  indeed  in  Appearance  very  fine; 
measure,  1765  My  malt  .  .  does  not  shrink  so  much  when  it  comes  to 
be  laid  in  the  kiln;  of  course  it  measures  to  uiore  adoantage:  screw, 
1776  The  Rods  were  in  three  Pieces  .  .  which  screwed  together  occasion- 
ally; 1791  He  carried  with  him  a  gun,  which  screwed  itito  three  parts  .  .; 
1821  The  head  [of  the  vessel]  screws  off  at  the  middle  of  the  neck; 
apply,  1790  This  test  a.\i\>\\Q'A  to  every  supposition;  1851  This  observation 
applies  to  Saul's  history.  19"'  century:  read,  1805  This  Pamplilet  is 
to  pious  as  to  read  more  like  a  sermon  than  a  political  address;  1866  This 
rule  reads  both  ways;  mimher,  1833  A  Wife  .  .  Whose  troubles  num- 
ber with  her  days,  hutton,  1839  A  jacket  that  buttons  up  close  to  the 
neck;  1875  It  [the  coat]  buttons  across  the  chest;  harrow,  1841  It  [soil] 
never  failed  .  .  to  harrow  down  as  mellow  as  possible;  jJcu'/.",  1846  When 
the  small  balls  did  not  pack  perfectly  tiyltt;  retract,  1862  In  non-military 
ritles,  the  foresight  .  .  retracts  within,  a  strong  sheath;  trace,  1866  The 
Belvoir  Senator  and  the  Brocklesby  Harbinger  traced  directly  to  the  Filz- 
tvilliain ;  1907  The  scare  of  invasion  traces  to  the  Armada  of  1588; 
heat  out,  1873  One  particle  of  ore  beats  out  such  leaf;  reduce,  1885 
Diseased    he    was,    and    of   a  harsh  Nolhern  strain,   but  all  the  carping 
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reduces  at  last  to  this:  exchange,  1890  An  English  sovereign  exchanged 
a  little  while  ago  for  thirteen  rupees  (=  admitted  of  being  exchanged  or 
was  exchanged);  draw  II  1  b,  1892  The  Irish  outside  cars  .  .  draw 
litjhter  than  an  ordinary  English  cart;  1894  I  remember  a  carriage  .  . 
with  curtains  that  drew  in  front  of  it;  fasten,  1908  The  Thursday 
costume  is  quite  warm,  sir.  It  fastens  up  to  the  chin;  cut,  Mod.  The 
cloth  does  not  cut  to  advantage;  grind,  Mod.  (grind  fine,  etc.). 

b)  Tlic  predicate-verb  has  no  adrerhial  extension. 

IS"*  century:  inflame,  1794  It  does  not  inflame,  unless  mixed 
with  atmospherical  or  with  vital  air;  fold,  1793  Having  a  joint  in  the 
middle,  it  folds.  19^''  centurij:  transplant,  1846  Swedish  turnips 
transplant  very  well,  like  the  common  cabbage;  but  the  true  turnip,  the 
white  globe  or  yellow,  do  not  transplant;  intermix,  1846  Do  not  the  hot 
and  cold  water  intermix'?;  temper,  1881  A  metallic  compound  in  which 
these  qualities  [hardness  and  elasticity]  can  thus  be  produced  is  said  to 
temper,  or  to  take  temper;  1884  Mild  steel  containing  from  0,o5  to  0,2o 
per  cent,  of  carbon  will  weld,  but  does  not  temper;  tan,  1884  One 
advantage  you  swarthy  people  have  over  us  —  you  don't  tan;  scan, 
Mod.  His  verses  did  not  scan  and  would  barely  construe. 

B.     The  iviU-type. 

a)  The  prcdicate-cerh  has  an  adrerhial  extension. 

a)  The  adverbial  extension  denotes  degree  of  facility 
or  oscillates  towards  this  sense. 

17"'  centurg:  fire,  1604  Women  are  flax,  and  will  Ore  in  a  moment 
(=  readily  admit  of  being  fired);  1774  Gunpowder  will  readily  fire  with  a 
spark;  lead,  1607  Till  hee  be  so  tame  .  .  that  he  will  leade  vppe  and 
downe  quietly  (  =  readily  admits  of  being  led  or  will  prove  to  behave  quietly 
when  led);  quilt,  1622  Buckram  .  .  is  too  stiffe  and  unplyable,  by  which 
means  it  will  not  quilt  like  the  other  (=  does  not  so  readily  as  the 
other  admit  of  being  quilted);  manage,  1625  1st  a  Gleare  businesse? 
will  it  manage  well?  My  name  must  not  be  vs'd  else;  Tieep,  1626 
Grapes  .  .  it  is  reported  .  .  will  keep  better  in  a  vessel  half  full  of  wine,  so 
that  the  grapes  touch  not  the  wine;  glue,  1664  It  is  observ'd  that  Oak 
will  not  easily  glue  to  other  Wood;  commix,  1675  They  will  commix 
as  Iron  and  Clay  (  =  admit  as  readily  as  iron  and  clay  of  being  commixed); 
la^),  1680  This  is  a  fine  pliable  principle  .  .  'twill  lap  about  your  finger 
like  Burhary  Gold  (=  admits  as  readily  as  B.  G.  of  being  lapped);  set, 
1697  He  thought  that  they  [the  verses]  would  set  verg  tvell  to  music. 
18  century:  rub,  1726  It  is  very  soft,  and  will  easily  rub  to  pieces; 
1859  They  [marks]  will  easily  rub  out;  wear,  1768  (Goldsmith,  Vicar)  .  . 
but  such  qualities  as  would  wear  tvell;  1853  (Mrs.  Gaskell,  Granf.)  And 
I  dare  say  lavender  will  wear  better  than  sea-green;  cross,  1796  The 
strong  lands  .-.  are  much  chilled  .  .  and  will  cross  badly  .  .  for  want  of 
dry  winds;  ivash,  1798  I  do  not  think  it  will  wash  irell;  I  am  afraid  it 
will  fray.  19""  century:  dress,  1806  This  dish  will  dress  very  well 
with  the  cheese  of  our  own  country;  translate,  1812  Glaudian  throughout 
would  translate  better  than  any  of  the  ancients;  cut  out,  1829  The  whole 
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[manure]  .  .  will  cut  out  like  a  jelly;  dramatize,  1836  The  story  would 
dramatize  admirahhj ;  aj)])!}/,  1866  It  will  apply  no  less  to  our  own 
case;  nitrifij,  1884  A  thin  layer  of  solution  will  nitrify  sooner  than  a 
deep  layer;  realize,  1884  The  liabilities  are  estimated  at  .i^  130,000,  and 
the  assets  will,  it  is  assumed,  realise  well;  (jroove,  1886  Sheldon  adjoined 
Winston,  and  would  groove  into  that  estate  nicely;  compare,  Mod. 
A  landscape  which  will  compare  not  unfavourahly  with  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Dutch  School;  construe,  Mod.  His  verses  did  not  scan,  and  would 
barely  construe  {-  did  not  readily  admit  of  being  construed). 

^  The  adverbial  extension  denotes  a  sense  other  tlian 
degree  of  facility. 

16"'  century:  mingle  II  3,  1530  Oyle  and  water  wyll  never 
mengyll  togyther;  display,  1572  When  .  .  their  ensignes  will  not  dis- 
plaie  abroade  but  fold  about  the  stander-bearers  heads;  stnin,  1590 
(Shaks.  LLL)  if  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  ivith  any  soil;  make,  1592 
Doosl  thou  think  to  liue  till  his  olde  doublet  will  make  thee  a  netc 
trusse?  17"'  century:  ]cee2),  c  1600  This  .  .  will  kepe  but  one  yeare 
good;  1825  It  will  keep  sweet  a  very  long  time;  1847  He  brought 
home  more  venison  than  would  keep  in  the  hot  weather;  polish,  1626 
A  Kind  of  steel  .  .  which  would  polish  almost  as  white  and  bright  as 
stiver;  reserve,  1632  The  water  of  Jordan  .  .  will  reserue  vnspoiled, 
both  moneths  and  yeares;  ride,  1632  The  Dromidory  .  .  will  ride  aboiie 
80  miles  in  the  day;  hatter,  1677  Iron  .  .  if  it  be  loo  cold  .  .  will  not 
batter  under  the  Hammer;  squeeze,  1683  Solid  Blocks  of  Wood  .  . 
will  scarce  Squeeze  by  the  Strength  of  a  Full;  1844  He's  the  sort 
of  man',  added  Mr.  Tapley,  musing,  'as  would  squeeze  soft,  I  know'.  18'^ 
century:  saiv,  1726  Beech  .  .  will  saw  into  extreme  thin  Planks; 
drive,  a  1774  At  twenty-six  yards  distance  it  [the  ball]  would  drive 
through  an  oak  board  half  an  inch  thick;  1793  The  trenail  would  drive 
no  further;  spin,  1780  The  8  lb.  [of  flax]  will  spin  into  .  .  20  hanks 
or  5  spangles  fit  for  a  ten  hundred  cloth;  1842  It  will  not  spin  into 
good  yarn,  nor  weave  into  wearable  cloths;  identify,  1790  An  enlight- 
ened self-interest,  which  .  .  they  tell  us,  will  identify  with  an  interest 
more  enlarged  and  publirk;  pick,  1794  The  yarn  .  .  will  pick  into  oakum. 
19'''  century:  dress,  1802  A  rove-ash  oar  that  will  dress  clean  and 
light,  is  too  pliant;  rive,  1811  All  like  sorts  of  stone  that  are  composed 
of  granules,  will  cut  and  rive  in  any  direction;  cut,  1811  (cf.  quot. 
above);  erase,  1837  Things,  which  lie  very  black  in  our  Earth's  Annals, 
yet  which  will  not  erase  therefrom;  tread,  1837  The  Gironde  .  .  has 
trodden  on  it,  and  yet  not  trodden  it  down  .  .  It  is  a  well-spring,  as 
we  said,  this  black-spot;  and  will  not  tread  down;  weave,  1842  It  will 
not  spin  into  good  yarn,  nor  weave  into  wearable  cloths;  make  up, 
1861  Her  striped  silk,  turned,  will  make  up  as  handsome  as  ever; 
hatch  out,  1888  The  eggs  will  hatch  out  in  from  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
five  days;  lead,  1887  In  the  morning  the  pupils  [colts]  have  learnt 
their  lesson,  and  will  lead  anywhere;  siny,  O'Gurry,  I  know  it  [Ossianic 
hymn]  myself  very  well,  and  I  know  several  old  poems  that  will  sing 
to  it. 
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b)  Tlic  predicatc-rcrh  lias  no  adccrhial  extension. 

16"'  coituri/:  convert,  1554  Tliey  liaue  hardened  their  faces 
harder  then  stones,  they  will  not  convert;  1826  The  infatuated  world! 
It  will  not  convert!  it  must  be  destroyed;  7  7"'  century:  sell,  1007 
(Shaks  ,  Troil.)  let  us  like  merchants  show  our  foulest  wares  and  think 
perchance  they'll  sell;  incorporate,  1625  Truth  and  Falshood  .  .  are 
like  the  h'on  and  Clay  .  .;  They  may  Gleaue,  but  they  will  not  hi- 
corporate;  assiniilatc,  1658  Stitch  none  of  the  loose  pieces  of  flesh, 
they  will  assimilate  no  more;  (/ild,  1666  .  .  and  shaking  it  to  and  fro, 
till  the  Menstruum  would  guild  no  more.  .;  ivear  out,  1678  (Bunyan, 
P.  Pr.i,  and  shoes  that  would  not  wear  out;  Mod.  I  want  a  cloth  that 
will  not  wear;  blunt,  1684  Its  edges  will  never  blunt;  rrrr,  1699  A 
Tree  we  call  Cypress  .  .;  it  is  soft  and  spungy,  will  not  Rive;  coin, 
a  1 700  Metal  .  .  so  soft  that  it  will  not  coin  without  alloy  to  harden  it. 
IS"'  ccnturi/:  liool;,  \111  If  it  had  been  tighter,  'twould  neither  have 
hooked  nor  buttoned;  button,  1777  (cf.  quot  above);  ding,  1786  But 
Facts  are  cheels  that  winna  ding,  An'  downa  be  disputed;  Mod.  Sc.  Frov. 
Facts  are  stubborn  things;  they'll  neither  ding  nor  drive;  lace,  1792 
She  wailing,  in  most  piteous  case,  Of  stubborn  stays  —  that  would  not 
lace;  tra)isplant,  1796  Peas  will  transplant,  and  therefore  broken  rows 
may  be  made  up.  19"'  century,  etc.:  nicsh,  1801  After  which  they 
[mackerel]  will  not  mesh,  but  are  caught  with  hooks;  dramatize,  1819 
The  present  set  .  .  will  not  dramatize;  extinguish,  1837  This  confla- 
gration of  the  South-East  will  abate  .  .  extinguish  it  will  not,  till  the  fuel 
be  all  done;  lift  II  2,  1844  The  windows  would  not  lift;  construe, 
1851  Definite  dogma,  intelligible  articles,  formularies  which  would  con- 
strue, a  consistent  ritual;  Mod.  This  sentence  will  not  construe;  I  can 
make  nothing  of  it;  digest  1854 — 6  The  best  [fare].  Wanting  this  na- 
tural condiment  .  .  will  not  digest;  scan,  1857  Martin  .  .  proceeded  .  . 
to  convert  these  .  .  into  Latin  that  would  scan;  wash,  1857  (T.  Hughes, 
T.  B.)  He  has  got  pluck  somewhere  in  him.  That's  the  only  thing 
after  all  that  will  wash,  ain't  it?;  1879  (J.  Payn,  H.  Sp.)  Indeed,  he 
once  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  inquire  'Whether  it  [/.  e.  the  tone] 
would  wash?';  mill  1863  The  Burnet  .  .  will  not  mill,  but  simply  gets 
its  wings  broken  off;  drain  II  2,  1864  This  land  won't  drain;  rub  off, 
1877  Dirt  will  rub  oflf  when  it  is  dry;  parse,  1880  Anxious  .  .  whether 
his  sentences  will  parse;  cohe,  1884  It  will  not  coke;  mix,  1889  He 
floated  in  their  element,  not  soluble.  It  is  often  the  way  with  heroes: 
they  will  not  mix;  nurse,  1897  The  child  seemed  languid,  and  would 
not  nurse;  disentangle,  Mod.  This  skein  won't  disentangle;  oj>en  II  4  a, 
Mod.  This  door  will  not  open;  loci:,  Mod.  This  door  will  not  lock. 

G.     The  can  or  may-type. 

a.     Can  (could). 

16'^  century:  conjoin,  1578  A  hurt  .  .  vnto  the  Nerue  before  it 
enter  into  the  Muscle  .  .  can  not  by  any  meanes  conioyne,  or  knilte 
together  agayne;  knit,  1578  (cf.  quot.  above).  17"'  century:  taint, 
160G  Till  Byrnam  wood  remoue  to  Dunsinane  \  cannot  idXni  \\\{h  Feare; 
disentangle^    1G07    My  heart  is  fast,  And  cannot  disentangle;  fJin:ac/:, 
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1650  The  Church  .  .  was  as  full  as  it  could  thwack  in  thick  multitudes; 
incorporate,  1681  Grace  can  no  more  incorporate  with  sin,  than  oyle 
with  water.  18"'  Cf'ntnrif:  fix,  1760  He  will  find  nothing  [in  these 
books]  on  which  attention  can  fix;  keep,  1705  When  he  is  to  be 
buried  I  can't  tell,  but  they  say  he  can't  keep  long;  1889  Your  story, 
however,  can  keep;  lower,  1727  The  main  yard  could  not  lower;  cram, 
a  1763  The  Coach  was  full  as  it  could  cram;  compare,  1796  Wha  \vi' 
Jeanie  could  compare V;  1876  As  athletes  men  cannot  for  a  moment 
compare  with  horses  or  tigers  or  monkeys.  10"'  century:  cut  1839 
Who  would  think  that  a  nonenly  could  cut  into  so  many  somethings?; 
count  11  I  d,  1857  The  lower  classes  can  count  for  little  in  [their] 
eyes;  assimilate,  1864  I  am  a  foreign  material,  and  cannot  assimilate 
with  the  Church  of  England;  mash,  1877  The  lower  one  [lamination 
line]  .  .  consists  of  coarse  sand  which  could  not  mash,  and  therefore 
has  been  thrown  into  folds;  trace  1889  The  earliest  form  .  .  cannot 
trace  back  earlier  than  the  third  .  .  century. 

b.     Maij  (might). 

16"'  century:  overthroiv,  1546  The  best  cart  maie  overthrowe; 
compare,  1577  In  daintinesse  and  goodnesse  of  meat,  the  [turkey] 
Hennes  may  compare  with  either  the  goose,  or  the  Pehen,  and  the 
Cocke  farre  excell  them;  stain,  Shakesp.  (Son.)  suns  of  the  world  may 
stain  when  heaven's  sun  staineth.  17"'  century:  knit,  1612  Leaving 
of  the  grief  undressed  for  two  dales,  that  the  veins  may  knit;  i}i(luratc, 
1646  That  plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may  indurate  under  water  .  .  we 
have  experiment  in  Coralline;  notch,  1693  Their  matter  must  be  of 
good  temper'd  Steel,  so  that  the  edge  may  neither  turn,  or  notch  easily. 
18"'  century:  draw  II  1  a  a,  1703  That  the  String  may  draw  tight 
upon  the  Work;  ^ntZZ,  1778  They  [beans]  may  not  pull  so  easily  in 
dry  weather.  19  "'  century:  lead,  1822  My  mester  may  lead,  but 
he  winna  drive;  deduce,  1866  The  former  notion  of  a  bird  .  .  may  deduce 
from  the  eastern  word  Gaph;  count  II  1  c  «,  1874  This  volume.  .  may 
count  among  the  scarcest  works  of  its  time. 

As  to  the  ME.  period  the  following  instances  are  met  with 
in  our  material : 

A.  The  type  ivithout  a  modal  auxiliary: 

12"'  century:  break,  c  1175  Jiet  gles  ne  breked;  1398  (cf.  quot. 
s.  V.  'bend').  14"'  century:  atend,  1398  Jjis  tre  'Abies'  atentef)  ful 
sone,  and  brenne|)  with  ly3te  leye;  hend,  1398  That  cassia  is  best  that 
brekyth  not  sone  but  bendyth  and  foldeth  (cf.  p.  193  s.  v.  'fold');  fold, 
1398  (cf.  quot.  above).  15"'  century:  muJtiply,  1477  Upon  Nature 
thei  falsely  lye  For  Mettalls  doe  not  Mulliplie. 

B.  The  type  with  a  medal  auxiliary. 
a.     ivill  (tvould). 

14"'  century:  pcrfurnisli,  1393  In  kase  be  that  this  wytword 
[=  testament]  will  noght  perfurnysche,  I  will  it  be  abrydged;  for  I  will 
hafe    of    na    mans    part   hot  of  myne  aune;  meck.^  c   1400  His  herle  is 
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hard,  that  wole  not  mcko,  wlian  men  of  niekenesse  liini  biseke;  ovcr- 
whelm,  c  1400  The  see  may  never  be  so  slil,  Tlial  with  a  Htel  winde 
it  nil  Overwhehne  and  turne  also. 

b)  Can  or  3[ai/. 

13"'  century:  even  c  1230  Hare  weden  ne  mahen  euenen  to 
liare;  a  1240  Helle  is  .  .  fnl  of  brune  uneuenHch,  for  ne  mei  nan  eov6- 
hcli  fur  euenin  {^er  towart.  15"'  renturi/:  compare,  c  1450  Thei  ben 
so  fewe  that  thei  may  not  compare  with  hem;  ride,  1470—85  Thenne 
he  .  .  was  ware  of  a  damoysel  that  came  ryde  ful  faste  as  the  horse 
myghte  ryde. 

As  to  the  OE.  period  no  instances  of  admit-class  sense 
dressed  in  the  active  form  have  been  adduced  in  our  collection  of 
Miaterial.  But,  since  in  that  period  there  were  a  number  of  causal 
verbs  presenting  also  the  correlative  intr.  import,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  such  instances  actually  existed.  And  in  point  of  fact  they  are 
met  with  in  OE.  literature.  As  examples:  dheardian  (<  heard  a. 
hard,  1)  trans.,  to  make  hard,  2)  intr.  to  become  hard),  Hom.  S.  35, 
162  (Toller.  Supplem.),  Seo  hyd  ne  mihte  a-heardian  (=  did  not  admit 
of  being  made  hard  or  could  not  become  hard;  the  latter  sense  is  prob- 
ably predominant,  since  the  intr.  meaning  is  the  primary  one)  ;  ge- 
myJtan  (<  *wa/(;a)i,  the  causal  of  iiteltan,  str.  vb.,  intr.;  1)  trans,,  to 
make  liquid,  i:i)  intr.,  to  become  liquid),  Herb,  i,  90,  9  Gif  his  mete 
gemyltan  nelle  (=  does  not  admit  of  being  digested  or  cannot  come  into 
a  digested  state);  sfillan  (  1)  trans.,  to  make  calm,  2)  intr.,  to  be- 
come calm),  Sal.  397  Ic  wihte  ne  cann  forhwam  se  stream  ne  mot 
stillan  nihtes  his  lifes  faedme  (-  does  not  admit  of  being  made  calm  or 
cannot  become  calm).  In  OE.  literature  we  sometimes  also  meet 
with  such  sentences  as  seem  to  illustrate  the  use  of  non-causal 
verbs  in  admit-class  constructions  in  the  active  form.  Here  belong 
iustances  of  the  following  type  (already  quoted  in  the  case  of  cat- 
Ej:  seoH  (to  see),  Beoic.  1365  J)£er  m8e3  nihta  gehwsem  niSwundor  seon, 
fyr  on  flode  (=  every  night  a  weird  wonder,  fire  on  the  water,  admits 
of  being  seen  there,  or  every  night  one  may  there  see  a  weird  wonder, 
etc.);  cunnian  (to  try,  test,  experience),  Bi/rJitn.  215  Nil  maeg  cun- 
nian,  hwa  cene  sy  (now  it  admits  of  being  tested  or  experienced  who 
is  brave  or  now  one  may  test  or  experience  who  is  brave),  geferaii 
(accomplish  [a  journey,  distance],  reach,  attain  [place]).  Epist. 
Alex.  (Anglia  IV  160)  da.  ondsworadon  hie  mec  and  sae3don,  Jja^t 
niere  mara  we3  {)onne  meahte  on  tyn  da3um  geferan  (=  not  a  greater 
distance  than  admitted  of  being  covered  in  ten  days  or  not  a  greater 
distance  than  one  might  cover  in  ten  days).  These  and  similar  sen- 
tences could  probably  also  in  OE.  times  be  apprehended  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  admit-class  and  not  exclusively  as  trans,  constructions 
with  an  indefinito  (sometimes  even  a  definite)  pronoun  as  subject, 
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though  unexpressed.  The  latter  alternative  represents  the  primary 
sense  and  involves  the  etymological  explanation  of  the  coiislruction. 

Thus  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  vaiious  morphological  types 
of  admit-class  constructions  which  are  distinguishahle  we  may 
draw  the  following  conclusions.  The  can  or  way-type,  which 
never  developed  into  a  fertile  formative  principle,  is  in  the  case 
of  causal  verbs  already  met  with  in  the  OE.  period.  We  find  this 
type  also  represented  by  a  few  non- causal  verbs.  But  such  in- 
stances as  Beow.  1365  J)£er  mseg  nihta  gehwaem  nifiwundor  seon,  fy'r 
on  flode  are  not  the  prototypes  of  such  NE.  instances  as  1778  They 
[beans]  may  not  pull  so  easily  in  dry  weather.  The  former  construc- 
tion was  in  the  OE.  period  on  the  decline  and  did  not  survive 
into  the  ME.  period,  the  latter  construction  —  as  far  as  non-causal 
verbs  ai"e  concerned  —  took  its  rise  in  the  JNE.  ])eriod. 

The  iM^^type,  too,  is  met  Avith  in  the  OE.  period  but  only 
in  the  case  of  causal  verbs,  and  the  primary  sense  of  ivill  is  then 
no  doubt  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  NE.  period.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  OE.  ivill-iy^e  is  the  prototype  of  the  NE.  will-iy\>e 
with  its  great  fertility,  but  it  does  not  constitute  its  only  source. 
In  our  material  the  iviUAy^e  is  not  represented  by  non-causal 
verbs  until  the  14th  century,  viz.  perfurnish  1398  =  execute  (of  a 
testament),  a  .sense,  however,  in  which  it  is  not  entirely  impo.ssible 
to  trace  a  causal  aspect,  i.  c.  'to  bring  to  fulfilment,  into  effect', 
which  involves  that  the  admit-class  function  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  the  causative  law.  It  is  as  late  as  the  17th  century  that 
we  come  across  undoubted  instances  of  non-causal  verbs  employed 
in  admit-class  sense,  viz.  sell  1607  (Shaks.),  lead  1607  (the  trans, 
sense  may  with  some  difficulty  be  apprehended  as  causal),  quilt 
1622,  manage  1625,  hatter  1677,  lap  1680,  squeeze  IGSS,  set  1697, 
rive  1699  (the  trans,  sense  may  sometimes  be  apprehended  as 
causal).  Thus  we  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  maintain  that  at  least 
in  the  17th  century  the  tvill-iype  had  attained  an  incipient  fer- 
tility. This  fertility  increased  considerably  in  the  18tli  century, 
.since  we  then  can  adduce  an  additional  number  of  non-causal 
verbs  employed  in  ivill-ijpe  constructions,  viz.  ruh  1726,  saiv 
1720,  read  Xl^ll,  wear  1766,  hutton  Mil,  hooli  Mil,  spin  1780, 
ding  1786,  lace  1792,  ^)?cA:  1794,  cross  (=  cross-plough)  1796, 
transplant  1796,  ivash  1798.  In  fact  the  ivill-\.y\)e  may  now 
be  looked  upon  as  a  formative  principle  of  fairly  strong  vital- 
ity. This  vitality  grows  in  strength  in  the  19th  century,  which 
shows    a    considerable    increase   of  non-cau.sal  verbs  employed  in 
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will-iype  constructions,  vis.  mesh  1801,  dress  1802,  cut  1811, 
translate  1812,  dramatise  1819,  erase  1837  (sometimes  causal), 
trend  1837,  tveace  1842,  construe  1851,  scan  1857,  wa/ce  i<_p  1861, 
mill  1863,  rt7>iJ?.v  1866,  parse  1880^  realise  1884,  5Z»^,  mod. 

As  to  the  various  morphological  aspects  of  the  tvill-iype  it 
appears  from  our  chronological  survey  of  the  admit-class  construc- 
tions that  there  is  no  noteworthy  difference  in  chronology  between 
the  case  when  the  predicate-verb  has  an  adverbial  extension  and 
the  case  when  it  is  devoid  of  this  qualification.  This  is  only  na- 
tural, since  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  this  extension  can 
iiave  had  no  influence  upon  the  origin  of  the  icill-iype  construc- 
tion. Nor  is  there  any  noteAvorthy  difference  in  chronology  be- 
tween the  case  when  the  adverbial  extension  denotes  'degree  of 
facility'  and  the  case  when  it  involves  other  import.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  ivill-iype  the  modal 
clement  of  the  admit-class  sense  has  a  special  representative, 
i.  e.  ivill,  and  therefore,  unlike  the  type  devoid  of  a  modal  auxil- 
iary, need  not  have  an  adverbial  extension  denoting  'degree 
of  facility'  in  order  to  give  salience  to  the  modal  element. 
A  particular  interest  is  attached  to  such  examples  where  the 
extension  refers  to  the  result  of  the  verbal  action,  the  tvill-iype 
construction  then  alw^ays  distinctly  oscillating  towards  a  result- 
ative  class  sense.  Such  examples  are  met  with  as  soon  as  the 
will-type  had  attained  an  incii)ient  fertility.  From  the  17th  cen- 
tury we  can  adduce:  ly-fp  (good)  c  1  GOO,  i>>o?^s/i  (white  and  bright) 
1626,  reserve  (unspoiled)  1632.  From  the  18th  century  we  are 
able  to  adduce:  rub  (to  pieces)  1726,  saiv  (into  extreme  thin 
planks)  1726,  spin  (into  20  hanks)  1780,  pick  (into  oakum)  1794. 
From  the  19th  century  we  meet  with  additional  examples,  vis. 
dress  (clean  and  light)  1802,  weave  (into  wearable  cloths)  1842, 
male  up  (as  handsome  as  ever)  1861. 

Lastly,  let  us  turn  to  the  type  devoid  of  a  modal  auxiliary. 
As  to  the  OE.  period  we  have  not  come  across  any  examples  of 
this  type.  But  considering  the  existence  of  several  causal  verbs 
having  a  correlative  intr.  sense,  this  type  may  very  well  have 
existed  already  in  OE,  times.  But  this  is  only  true  of  the  sub- 
type which  has  an  adverbial  extension  denoting  'degree  of  facility' 
or  of  the  subtype  which  is  devoid  of  an  adverbial  extension  but 
dressed  in  the  negative  form.  As  for  the  ME.  period  both  these 
subtypes    have   been  recorded  in  our  material,  vis.  at  end  (sone  = 
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soon  =  easily)  1398,  hrcaJ:  (sone)  1398  and  hreaJc  (ne  =  not) 
c  1175,  midfiplij  (not)  1477.  But  since  in  tlie  ME.  period  the 
number  of  causal  verbs  with  a  correlative  intr.  sense  that  could 
oscillate  towards  a  passive  meaning  was  fairly  considerable,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  admit-class  constructions  of  the  types  men- 
tioned were  no  rare  phenomena  in  ME.  times.  Again,  the  use 
of  non-causal  verbs  in  the  case  of  the  admit-class  type  devoid  of  a 
modal  auxiliary  does  not  occur  until  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
vis,  tdl  (better)  1584  and,  if  we  so  will,  also  make  (a  new  ler- 
kin)  1592,  ride  (gently)  1598,  which  may  both  only  with  some 
difficulty  be  apprehended  as  causal  (cf.  p.  451).  However,  the 
admit-class  function  of  fell  seems  to  have  an  explanation  of  its 
own.  As  to  make  the  admit-class  sense  oscillates  towards  the 
sense  of  a  predication  of  material,  which  suggests  the  etymolog- 
ical explanation  of  its  construction.  Lastly,  ride  occurs  already  in 
the  ME.  period  in  the  secondary  sense  'to  run',  'to  cover  (a  di- 
stance)'. Also  in  the  case  of  the  present  type  it  is  not  until  the 
17th  century  that  we  meet  with  undoubted  non-causal  verbs  whose 
admit-class  function  is  the  manifestation  of  an  incipient  fertility  on 
the  part  of  the  formative  principle  involved  in  the  construction. 
These  verbs  areij^x-e/  off  (most  easily)  1634,  ^)h//  (the  best)  1641,  act 
(with  any  play  =  as  readily  as  any  play)  1668,  read  (with  any  play) 
1668,  cork  (handsomely)  1672,  rub  (well)  1683,  lather  (perfectly 
clean)  1691,  scour  (perfectly  clean)  1691,  set  (well)  1697.  This  inci- 
pient fertility  is  considerably  increased  in  the  18tli  century,  which 
presents  an  additional  number  of  non-causal  verbs  employed  in  the 
admit-class  type  under  consideration,  vis.-  saw  (easier)  1726,  sing 
(well)  1728,  ItrcMe  (away  almost  to  nothing)  1733,  draw  II  3  (like  a 
piece  of  doe-leather)  1747,  cut  (smooth  and  easy)  1751,  thrash  (well) 
1760,  mouth  (so  well)  1762,  manufacture  (much  better)  1763,  dress 
(much  better)  1763,  measure  (to  more  advantage)  1765,  screw  (to- 
gether) 1766,  (into  three  parts)  1791,  squeeze  (much  more)  1771, 
apply  (to  every  supposition)  1790.  The  vitality  of  the  formative 
principle  becomes  still  stronger  in  the  19th  century,  which  in  our 
material  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  twenty  non-causal  verbs. 
Thus  we  can  state  that  there  is  no  chronological  difference 
between  the  «?7Mype  and  the  type  devoid  of  a  modal  auxiliary  and 
that  their  development  into  fertile  formative  principles  begins  at 
the  same  time  and  shows  the  same  increase  in  the  same  cen- 
turies of  the  development. 
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As  to  the  various  morphological  aspects  of  the  type  devoid 
of  a  modal  auxiliary  we  have  already  emphasized  (p.  484)  that 
the  type  without  an  adverbial  extension  never  developed  into  a 
formative  principle  of  any  noteworthy  fertility.  In  the  case  of  this 
type  our  material  presents  only  two  non-causal  verbs,  viz.  scan 
and  transplant,  both  occurring  in  the  19th  century  and  both 
recorded  earlier  in  admit-class  constructions  of  other  types.  We 
have  shown  that  the  type  with  an  adverbial  extension  denoting 
'degree  of  facility'  is  already  met  with  in  the  ME.  period  and 
most  likely  also  in  the  OE  period.  The  priority  of  adverbial  ex- 
tensions with  this  import  (in  respect  of  the  present  type  of  admit- 
class  constructions)  is  also  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  in  our  ma- 
terial non-causal  verbs  with  an  adverbial  extension  denoting  'degree 
of  facility'  occur  almost  a  century  earlier  than  such  verbs  with  an 
adverbial  extension  of  other  import.  Note  on  the  one  hand 
2mll  (the  best)  1641,  act  (with  any  play  =  as  readily  as  any  play) 
1G68,  read  (with  any  play)  1068,  cocli  (handsomely)  1672,  ruh 
(well)  1683,  set  (well)  1697,  and  on  the  other  hand  lather  (per- 
fectly clean)  1691,  scour  (perfectly  clean)  1691.  —  Here,  too,  a 
particular  interest  is  attnclied  to  such  examples  where  the  ad- 
verbial extension  refers  to  the  result  of  the  verbal  action,  since  in 
that  case  the  admit-class  sense  always  distinctly  oscillates  towards 
a  resultative  class  sense.  The  earliest  instances  found  in  our  ma- 
terial are  lather  (perfectly  clean)  1691  and  scour  (perfectly  clean) 
1691.  From  the  18th  century  we  have  the  foil.:  heckle  (away 
almost  to  nothing)  1733,  measure  (to  more  advantage)  1765,  scretv 
(into  three  parts)  1691.  From  the  19th  century  we  can  adduce: 
harrow  doicn  (as  mellow  as  possible)  1841,  pack  (perfectly  tight) 
1846,  heat  out  (such  leaf)  1873,  cut  (to  advantage)  mod.,  grind 
(fine,  etc.)  mod. 

As  to  the  occurrence  of  psrudo-admit-class  sentences 
in  our  material,  see  p.  419 — 420. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  second  subcategory  of  the  modal  class, 
i.e.  the  should  or  must-class.  To  begin  with,  be  it  noticed  that 
also  in  the  case  of  the  present  category  we  have  been  guilty  of 
some  inadvertencies,  inasmuch  as  in  the  descriptive  review  of  our 
material  a  few  instances  have  been  assigned  to  cats.  B,  D,  E, 
though  their  modal  element  implies  that  they  are  specimens  of  the 
should  or  must-class.  But  in  tlie  review  of  our  examples  sub- 
joinofl  l)elo\v  they  have  been  paid  attention  to. 
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The  present  category  has  a  very  small  extent,  to  judge  by 
our  material.  This  fact  suggests  that  the  subcategory  does  not 
represent  a  fertile  formative  principle.  This  is  corroborated  by 
another  fact.  The  true  criterion  of  fertility  is  here,  too,  the  oc- 
currence of  non-causal  verbs.  Apart  ti-om  count  and  found,  which 
are  on  a  par  with  causal  vei'bs  inasmuch  as  an  intr.  sense  con- 
stitutes an  element  of  the  trans,  meaning  (cf.  p.  464),  there  are 
only  three  non-causal  verbs  recorded  in  our  material,  vi.z.  graft, 
lace,  screw,  and  all  of  them  are  also  employed  in  admit-class  con- 
structions. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  former  use  should  be 
apprehended  as  an  extension  from  the  latter  use  and  not  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  fertility  of  the  should  or  must-class.  Jn  sliort, 
in  the  case  of  extent  the  present  category  is  on  a  par  with  the  can 
or  maij-iype  of  the  admit-class  (cf.  p.  485).  Like  this  type  it  has 
a  larger  extent  than  is  suggested  by  our  material.  For  the  va.st 
category  of  causal  verbs  with  a  correlative  intr.  sense  oscillating 
towards  a  passive  meaning  could  of  course  be  qualified  by  modal 
auxiliaries.  Moreover,  like  this  type  it  is  destitute  of  the  morpho- 
logical prerequisite  for  developing  into  a  fertile  formative  principle, 
since  the  normal  form  of  the  predicate-verb  is  here,  too,  the  pas- 
sive but  not  the  active  form.  In  a  couple  of  instances  the  shoidcl- 
sense  has  no  particular  morphological  expression  (cf.  the  admit- 
class),  vijs.  demise  1823  and  screiv  1881  (cf.  class  1816,  deduce 
1819,  derive  1804,  1866,  which  oscillate  between  the  should-class 
and  the  inlemporal  class;  see  p.  433  —  4).  But  also  this  morpho- 
logical aspect  could  not  develop  into  a  formative  law,  since  it  al- 
ready represented  the  admit-class  sense. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  should  or  must-class  all  our 
examples  are  from  the  NE.  period.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  case  of  causal  verbs  this  class  existed  already  in  ME.,  nay, 
even  in  OE.,  and  for  reasons  equivalent  to  those  given  in  tlie  case 
of  the  can  or  may-iype  of  the  admit-class. 

Let  us  now  adduce  all  the  examples  of  the  should  or  must- 
class  presented  by  our  material. 

a)    The  should-class. 

a)    The  type  without  a  modal  auxiliary. 

19"'  century:  demise.,  182.3  Now  arose  a  difficulty  —  whether 
the  properly  of  tlie  late  King  demised  to  the  King  or  to  the  Crown 
(=  should  [or  even  'must']  be  demised  or  should  [must]  pass  as  a  pos- 
session to);  screiv,  1881  The  face-plate  which  screws  on  the  mandrils 
(=  should  be  screwed  on;  perhaps  also  =  is  always  screwed  on,  pos- 
sibly even  =  admits  of  being  screwed  on,  cf.  p.  433). 
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/)    The  type  with  a  modal  auxiliary. 

17"'  century:  cxtirp,  1606  They  should  be  vlleily  rooted  out, 
and  the  posteritye  of  their  name  extirp  (=  are  of  such  a  nature  that  .  . 
should  be  extirpated).  19"'  century:  hoil,  1845  The  fruit  should  be 
finely  flavoured,  and  .  .  should  boil  easily  (=  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
should  be  boiled  easily);  count  II  2  b,  1861  Oxford  ought  to  be  the 
place  .  .  where  money  should  count  for  nothing  (-  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  money  should  be  counted  for  nothing);  lace,  1888  Shoes  .  .  should  .  . 
lace  from  the  toe,  as  high  up  the  foot  as  is  possible  (=  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  should  be  laced  .  .  or,  perhaps,  should  admit  of  being 
laced  .  .);  !/>'(ift,  1894  If  possible,  the  theme  should  graft  on  to  a  vig- 
orous and  well  grown  stock  of  native  interest  (=  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  should  be  grafted  on  .  .)■ 

b)    The  must-class. 

18'^  century:  cure,  1791  I  must  either  cure  or  die  (=  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  I  must  either  be  cured  or  die);  19"'  century:  founil, 
1837  All  Delineation  .  .  must  either  found  on  Belief  and  provable  Fact, 
or  have  no  foundation  at  all  {=  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  must  either 
be  founded  on  .  .). 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  extent  and  the  chronology  of  y)  The 
the  resuUative  class.  Before  discussing  these  c{uestions  we  must  ^i^gg 
here,  too,  confess  that  in  the  descriptive  classification  of  our  ma- 
terial we  have  been  guilty  of  a  few  inadvertencies.  Thus  some 
instances  have  been  described  as  specimens  of  the  intemporal 
class,  though  they  had  better  be  classed  as  representatives  of  the 
resultative  class.  Here  belong:  mesh,  1827  In  the  summer  fishery 
the  herrings  always  mesh  with  their  heads  to  the  north  (=  prove  to 
have  their  heads  turned  to  the  north  when  meshed  or  go  in  the  meshes 
with  their  heads  etc.);  pull  II  1  j3,  e.  g.  1804  She  should  be  fitted  so 
as  to  pull  thirty-eight  sweeps  and  two  skulls  (-  employ  .  .  when  pulled 
=  carry,  or  pull  with  th.  s.,  etc);  ron-  II  2,  e.  g  1769  Pin- 
naces .  .  are  somewhat  smaller,  and  never  row  more  than  eight  oars 
(=  the  same  senses  as  'pull').  On  the  other  hand  a  few  instances 
have  been  described  as  specimens  of  the  resultative  class  only, 
though  an  oscillation  towards  the  admit-class  appears  to  be  dis- 
tinctly salient.  Here  belong:  fry,  1583  A  sworde  frieth  in  the  fire 
like  a  blacke  ele  (=  admits  of  being  fried  like  a  black  eel  or  proves  to 
be  like  a  black  eel  when  fried;  cf.  p.  438);  ride,  112  1598  The 
horse  whose  back  the  tamer  oft  bestrides,  At  length  with  easie  pace  full 
gently  rides  (=  admits  of  being  ridden  gently  or  proves  to  behave  gently 
or  to  be  gentle  when  ridden;  cf.  p.  440);  1692  A  Chestnut  Gelding  .  . 
rideth  gracefully,  paceth  a  little  (=  equivalent  senses  as  above);  read 
11  2,  1731  Thy  comedies  excell  .  .  And  read  politely  well  (=  very 
well  admit  of  being  read  or  prove  to  be  good  when  read);  1789  Whose 
productions  .  .  read    better  than    they    act  (=  better  admit   of  being  read 
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than  acted;  a  resultative  class  sense  is  here  not  so  readily  salient);  1805 
This  Pamphlet  is  so  pious  as  to  read  more  like  a  sermon  than  a  poli- 
tical address  (=  admits  of  being  read  like  a  sermon  or  proves  to  be  like 
a  sermon  when  read;  cf.  p.  438;  the  other  quotations,  i.  e.  quots.  1828, 
1863,  1878  [cf.  p.  211]  are  no  doubt  S])ecimens  of  the  resultative  class 
only);  number  112,  1833  A  wife  .  .  Whose  troubles  number  with 
her  days  (=  admit  of  being  numbered  along  with  her  days  =  are  equal 
in  number  with;  a  resultative  class  sense  is  here  not  salient).  More- 
over, a  sentence  has  been  described  as  oscillating  towards  the 
admit-class,  though  it  seems  rather  to  present  an  oscillation  to- 
wards cat.  E,  viz.  realize  II  a,  1863  if  the  same  pictures  realised  a 
hundred  guineas  each  (=  proved  to  bring  a  h.  g.  e.  when  realized  or 
were  realized  at  a  h.  g.  e.).  The  same  oscillation  is  presented  by  the 
following  quot.  of  realize,  though  in  our  material  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  having  a  resultative  class  sense  only:  1885  His  duly  was 
to  see  that  the  property  realised  its  full  value  (=  brought  its  full  value 
when  realized  or  was  actually  realized  at  its  full  value). 

We  have  previously  stated  that  the  verb  feel  may  in  the  ac- 
tive form  be  employed  in  the  sense  of  'to  be  felt',  in  wdiich  case 
the  corresponding  trans,  sense  is  'to  perceive  (the  feel  of)',  'to  be 
conscious  of  a  sensation',  e.  g.  1694  If  it  feels  heavy  .  .  then  we  give 
him  more  Rope  (=  is  felt  to  be  heavy),  cf.  p.  337.  But  we  have  at 
the  same  time  pointed  out  that  the  verb  may  sometimes  present 
also  a  resultative  class  sense  oscillating  towards  the  sense  'to  be 
felt'  (=  to  be  perceived),  viz.  1581  The  hande  .  .  feeling  to  bee  rough; 
1665  The  substance  of  it  feels  .  .  exactly  like  a  very  tine  piece  .  .  of 
Chamois  leather  (=  proves  to  be  exactly  like  etc.,  when  felt  or  is  felt 
to  be  like  etc.).  This  oscillation  depends  here  on  the  fact  that 
the  verb  has  two  different  trans,  imports,  which  may  both  be 
apprehended  as  represented  in  the  quotations  mentioned.  These 
trans,  senses  are  'to  test  the  feel  of  (by  the  sense  of  touch)'  and 
'to  experience  the  feel  of.  The  former  sense  brings  about  the  re- 
sultative class  sense,  i.  e.  'proves  to  be  exactly  like,  etc.,  when  felt', 
i.  e.  tested  by  the  sense  of  touch.  The  latter  sense  is  represented 
in  the  passive  import  'to  be  felt',  i.  e.  perceived  (as  a  sensation).  We 
have  also  maintained  (p.  33G  — 7)  that  in  equivalent  sentences  the 
verb  taste  presents  a  resultative  class  sense,  which  involves  that  the 
corresponding  trans,  sense  is  'to  try  by  the  sense  of  taste'  and  not 
'to  perceive  by  the  sense  of  taste',  a  sense  of  somewhat  rare  occur- 
rence, e.  <j.  1615  Blacke  as  soote  and  tasting  not  much  unlike  it.  Mod. 
The  milk  has  begun  to  turn,  it  tastes  rather  sour  (explained  as  'proves 
to  be  sour  when  tasted',  i.  e.  tried  by  the  sense  of  taste).  We  admit  that 
this  interpretation  is  allow^able  but  must  at  the  same  time  point  out 
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th;it  the  resultative  class  sense  has  here  a  very  faint  salience  and 
that  the  intr.  sense  'to  have  a  taste  of  a  specified  or  implied  kind', 
'to  produce  a  certain  taste  in  the  mouth',  is  undoubtedly  the  pre- 
dominant one.  This  latter  sense  should  be  explained  as  due  to 
denominative  new  formation  from  the  subst.  taste,  recorded  as  early 
as  1382  in  the  sense  of  'savour',  'sapidity',  and  the  former  sense 
is  due  to  the  possibility  of  apprehending  this  denominative  new 
formation  as  involving  a  converted  use  of  the  trans,  sense  'to  try 
by  the  sense  of  taste'.  Also  in  the  examples  of  feel  quoted  above 
an  equivalent  intr.  sense  is  traceable,  i.  e.  the  sense  'to  have  a 
feel  of  a  specified  or  implied  kind',  'to  produce  a  certain  impres- 
sion on  the  senses  (esp.  that  of  touch)'.  But  this  intr.  sense  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  prominent  as  lo  preclude  the  distinct  salience 
of  the  resultative  class  sense  or  the  passive  meaning.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  construction,  which  no  doubt 
has  been  induced  by  the  corresponding  construction  of  smell 
and  taste,  scarcely  appears  to  instinctive  linguistic  sense  as  a 
denominative  new  formation,  since  the  subst.  feel  in  the  .sense 
of  'the  kind  of  sensation  which  a  material  object  produces'  is  of 
late  formation  (18th  c).  A  .similar  sense-development,  i.  e.  the 
origination  of  a  resultative  class  sense,  is  presented  by  the  verb 
touch  (cf.  p.  504  s.  V.  touch  2),  but  not  by  smell,  a  verb  no  doubt 
of  OE.  origin,  though  not  recorded  until  ME,  times.  The  latter 
verb  presents  the  intr.  sense  'to  have  a  smell  of  a  specified  or 
implied  kind',  'to  produce  or  send  forth  a  certain  smell  or  odour' 
just  as  early  as  the  trans,  sense  'to  perceive  (by  means  of  the 
sense  of  smell)',  recorded  c.  1175,  i.  e.  earlier  than  the  trans, 
meaning  "to  try  by  the  sense  of  smell',  recorded  a  1300  (cf.  NED. 
s.  V.  'smell'). 

As    to   the  hybrid  nature  of  quot.  1910  of  smohe,  see  p.  441. 

To  the  number  of  verbs  illustrating  the  resultative  class  and 
quoted  in  our  collection  of  material  we  are  able  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing instances:  shear  (<  OE.  sceran),  1)  note  the  trans,  sense 
'to  cut  the  fleece  from  (an  animal)';  also,  'to  cut  off  (the  fleece, 
wool,  etc.)',  OE.  —  2)  to  yield  (a  fleece)  when  shorn,  to  produce 
by  being  shorn  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  shear  5  d):  1854  Jnil.  R.  Ay  He. 
Soc.    XV    1.    228    The  tegs  .  .  shear  a  fleece  varying  from  5  to  7  lbs. 

—  smoke    {<  OE.    smocian    <  smoca    sb.    smoke),    1)   note    the 
trans,  sense  'to  use  (tobacco,  etc.)  as  material  for  smoking',  1687 

—  (cf.  NED.  s.  V.  smoJce  12  a);  2)  (of  tobacco),  to  taste  (cool,  etc.) 
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when  smoked:  1910  The  Standard,  July  6,  p.  7,  Smith's  Glasgow  Mix- 
ture .  .  Always  smokes  evenly  and  cool  (not  in  NED.;  the  complement 
'evenly'  presupposes  the  import  'admits  of  being  smoked  evenly  or  burns 
evenly  when  being  smoked').  —  tell  (-^  OE.  fcllaii  <  OTeut.  *taljan 
f.  *talo-m  =  OE.  (ge)t(Bl  number),  1)  note  the  trans,  sense  'to  count 
out  (pieces  of  money)  in  payment';  hence  'to  pay  (money)',  now 
chiefly  to  tell  out,  doivn,  into  one's  hand,  etc.,  arch,  or  dial.,  c  1250 
—  (cf.  NED.  s.  V.  tell  22  a) ;  2)  to  tell  (up)  to  (of  money,  butter, 
etc.) :  to  amount  to  when  told  or  counted,  now  rare  (cf.  NED.  s. 
V.  tell  22  c):  c  1794  Susanna  Blamire  Poems,  Meeting  ii,  Our  butter 
tells  to  fourteen  pun!  1825  Esther  Hewlett  Cottage  Comforts  vi,  45 
Put  it  in  the  savings'  bank,  and  it  will  tell  up  to  something.  —  touch 
(<  OF.  tuchier,  orig.  to  strike,  smite),  1)  note  the  folloAving  trans- 
itive senses:  a)  to  put  the  hand  or  finger,  etc.^  upon,  or  into  con- 
tact with  (something)  so  as  to  feel  it,  c  1300  —  (cf.  NED.  s.  v. 
touch  1),  p')  to  test  the  fineness  of  (gold  or  silver)  by  rubbing  it 
upon  a  touchstone;  fig.  to  test,  try,  make  trial  or  proof  of  {ohs.), 
a  1548  —  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  touch  8);  2)  corresp.  to  sense  a):  to 
feel  in  a  specified  manner  when  touched,  to  cause  a  specified  sen- 
sation when  touched  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  touch  2  h):  1770 — 4  A.  Hun- 
ter Georg.  Ess.  (1803)  IV  575  We  say  this  beast  touches  nicely  upon 
its  ribs.  1885  Jeffebies  Open  Air  (1890)  104  They  touch  rough  —  dusty 
rough,  as  books  touch  that  have  been  lying  unused;  3)  correspond- 
ing to  sense  1  jS:  to  appear  or  prove  to  be  of  standard  fineness 
on  testing,  lit.  and  fig.,  ?  ohs.  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  touch  8  c):  1618  Flet- 
cher Loyal  Subject  I,  v,  And  now,  you  are  brought  to  th'  test;  touch  right 
now,  soldier.  Now  shew  the  manly  pureness  of  thy  mettle.  1701  Collier 
M.  Aiirel.  31  His  honesty  is  right  sterling,  and  touches  as  well  as  it  looks. 
1705  tr.  Bosmati's  Guinea  81  These  Lumps  or  Pieces  are  called  Mountain- 
Gold,  which  being  melted,  touch  better  than  Dust-Gold.  —  tread  (< 
OE.  tredan),  1)  note  the  trans,  sense  'to  step  upon,  to  pace  or 
walk  on  (the  ground,  etc.)',  OE.  —  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  tread  1);  2)  (of 
land)  to  prove  to  be  (loose,  etc.)  when  trodden,  hence  ellipt.  tread 
in  the  same  sense,  dial.  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  tread  12):  1847  Jrnl.  R. 
Agric.  Soc.  VIII,  1,  73,  When  the  soil  treads  loose  in  the  spring,  it  is 
very  important  to  use  the  heavy  roller,  or  some  other  means  of  con- 
solidating the  soil;  1891  Malden  Tillage  49,  When  once  the  land 'treads' 
the  horses  are  best  in  the  furrow.  Ibid.  Gloss,  s.  v.  Land  is  said  to 
tread  when  it  puddles  or  poaches  under  the  feet  of  the  horses  employed 
upon  it. 

Which    is    the    general    extent    of    the  i-esultative  class?     We 
have    seen    that    an   oscillation    between  this  subcategory  and  the 
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the  intemporal  class  is  very  rare  (cf.  p.  413  seq.).  But  instead 
wo  have  (bund  that  an  oscillation  between  the  resultative  class 
and  the  admit- class  is  a  very  common  phenomenon.  We  have 
stated  that  this  osci Ration  is  present  when  the  adverbial  exten- 
sion denotes  'degree  of  facility'  but  at  the  same  time  oscillates 
towards  an  import  implying  a  qualification  of  the  material  sense 
of  the  verb  (cf.  p.  435 — 8)  or  when  the  adverbial  extension  is  an 
adjective  (cf.  p.  439—40)  or  mostly  when  the  adverbial  extension 
is  a  substantive  denoting  the  result  of  the  verbal  action  (cf.  p. 
442).  Now,  if  we  consider  all  instances  presenting  this  oscillation 
towards  the  modal  class  as  specimens  of  the  resultative  class,  then 
the  extent  of  this  category  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  very 
large.  But,  since  from  an  etymological  point  of  view  the  in- 
stances mentioned  must  be  regarded  as  admit-class  constructions, 
they  should  also  from  a  descriptive  point  of  view  be  assigned  to 
this  subclass  of  cat.  F.  Therefore  we  should  here  pay  attention 
only  to  such  instances  of  the  resultative  class  as  present  either  no 
oscillation  or  at  most  a  very  faint  oscillation  towards  the  ad- 
mit-class or  the  intemporal  class.  The  oft-occurring  oscillation 
between  the  resultative  class  and  the  admit-class  shows  that  at 
least  several  of  the  resultative  class  sentences  have  been  mod- 
elled on  the  pattern  of  admit-class  sentences  with  an  adverbial 
extension.  Therefore  it  is  evident  that  such  sentences  may  pre- 
sent a  trace  of  their  etymological  origin,  inasmuch  as  they  may 
present  a  faint  oscillation  towards  the  admit-class.  From  this  it 
follows  that  it  sometimes  is  a  matter  of  individual  interpretation 
to  decide  as  to  whether  we  are  concerned  with  a  resultative  class 
sense  only  or  with  an  oscillation  towards  the  admit-class. 

If  we  disregard  all  instances  of  the  resultative  class  distinctly 
oscillating  towards  the  admit-class  or  —  what  is  a  rare  pheno- 
menon —  the  intemporal  class,  then  the  resultative  class  must  be 
con.sidered  to  have  a  fairly  small  compass.  But  are  we  neverthe- 
less entitled  to  look  upon  this  category  as  a  fertile  formative 
principle?  In  the  case  of  the  other  subclasses  of  category  F  we 
have  established  the  occurrence  of  non-causal  verbs  as  a  criterion 
of  the  fertility  of  the  constructions  represented  by  them.  Now, 
if  we  turn  to  our  instances  of  the  resultative  class,  we  shall  find 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  predicate-verbs  are  non-causal.  They 
are  22  in  number  (cf.  p.  466).  This  number  is  in  itself  suffici- 
ently   large    to    ahow    us    to    look    upon  them  as  indicative  of  at 
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least  an  incipient  fertility  on  the  part  of  the  resultative  class  con- 
struction. But  this  criterion  is  justified  only  on  the  condition  that 
the  resultative  class  sentences  have  on  the  whole  a  uniform  ge- 
nesis and  that  the  use  of  causal  verbs  in  them  is  connected  with 
the  semological  structure  of  their  several  trans,  senses,  i.  e.  ulti- 
mately with  the  causative  law.  Now  the  latter  condition  is  not 
fulfdled,  since  the  effect  of  the  causative  law,  i.  c  the  correlative 
intr.  sense,  can  be  manifested  only  in  the  second  part  of  the  re- 
sultative class  sense  (cf.  p.  465— 6j  but  is  of  no  importance  what- 
ever for  the  origin  of  the  complicated  and  characteristic  structure  of 
the  whole  resultative  class  sense.  This  latter  sense  is  but  little 
changed,  if  owing  to  the  causal  aspect  of  the  predicate-verb  the  passive 
meaning  of  the  second  part  of  this  sense  is  turned  into  an  intr. 
import.  Gf.  the  following  sentence:  1867  If  they  [fowls]  have  been 
'sent  along'  with  hidian  coin  (etc.)  .  .  they  will  make  up  to  nearly  2  lbs. 
heavier  (=  will  prove  to  amount  to  nearly  2  lbs.  heavier  ivhen  having 
been  made  fat  or  when  having  become  fat).  Nor  is  the  former  condi- 
tion satisfied,  since  the  etymological  explanation  of  the  re- 
sultative class  sentences  is  of  a  heterogeneous  nature.  There- 
fore the  structure  of  the  trans,  sense  of  verbs  employed  in  such 
sentences  is  no  criterion  of  the  vitality  of  the  formative  principle 
represented  by  them.  The  mere  heterogeneous  character  of  their 
etymological  explanation  and  the  small  extent  of  the  whole 
category  show  that  we  cannot  here  be  concerned  with  formative 
principles  of  any  noteworthy  vitality.  This  becomes  still  more 
evident;  if  we  examine  the  several  semological  subtypes  into  which 
the  resultative  class  sentences  may  be  divided.  We  shall  then 
find  that  in  our  material  these  subtypes  are  represented  by  about 
the  same  number  of  verbs  and  that  the  first  three  subtypes  (/.  c. 
types  a,  b,  c)  have  such  a  specified  sense  that  their  extent  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  enlarged  in  a  degree  worth  mentioning.  As  to 
the  last  subtype  (i.  e.  type  e)  the  origin  of  its  instances  is  of  such 
a  heterogeneous  nature  that  its  development  into  a  fertile  form- 
ative principle  is  out  of  the  c|ueslion.  Only  the  subtype  which 
involves  Ho  prove  to  he  or  become  such  as  is  involved  in  the 
complement  when  being  (having  been)  made  the  object  of  a  spe- 
cified action"  lepresents  an  import  which  allows  the  subtype  to 
gain  ground.  But  the  etymological  origin  of  this  subtype  is  de- 
cidedly connected  with  (he  existence  of  admit-class  sentences  oscil- 
latintr   towards  the  resultative  class.     It  has  originated  from  them 
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either  in  such  a  way  that  an  admit-class  sense  was  meant  to  be 
expressed,  though  owing  to  the  context  it  is  only  faintly  trace- 
able (cf.  'rear  well'),  or  in  such  a  way  that  the  use  of  a  verb  in 
oscillating  admit-class  sentences  was  analogically  extended  to  such 
cases  where  the  adverbial  extension  brings  about  the  salience  of 
a  resultative  class  sense  only.  But  such  phenomena  must  be  of 
rare  occurrence.  Therefore  this  subtype,  too,  seems  to  have  little 
chance  of  developing  into  a  fertile  formative  principle,  i.  e.  into 
an  oft-occurring  direct  formation  of  resultative  class  sentences  pre- 
senting no  oscillation  towards  the  admit-class.  —  Lastly  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  most  of  the  instances  of  the  resultative  class 
seem  to  occur  in  colloquial  speech  only  (exceptions  are  at  least 
'number',  'muster',  etc.)  or  else  to  have  a  technical  colouring  (cf. 
subtype  c). 

Let  us  now  adduce  the  whole  of  the  material  on  which  we 
have  based  our  examination  of  true  resultative  class  sentences  and 
arrange  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  chronology  of  the  se- 
veral subtypes  which  from  a  semological  point  of  view  should  be 
distinguished  (cf.  p.  429-430). 

a)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  taste  or  feel  in  a  specified 
manner  when  being  (having  been)  made  the  object  of  a 
specified  action. 

16"'  century:  feel,  1581  The  hande  .  .  feeling  to  bee  rough  (=  to 
prove  to  be  rough  when  examined  by  touch  or  to  be  felt  to  be  rough); 
1665  The  substance  of  it  feels  .  .  exactly  like  a  very  fine  piece  .  .  of 
Chamois  leather.  —  17'^'  cenfurt/:  eat,  1601  Like  one  of  our  French 
wither'd  peares  .  .  it  eates  drily  (--  proves  to  taste  dry  when  eaten);  1607 
Being  dressed  they  eat  like  Barbies  (=  prove  to  taste  like  barbies  when 
eaten;  perhaps  a  faint  oscillation  towards  'admit  of  being  eaten  like  barbies'); 
drinl-,  1G07  The  wine.,  drunk  too  flat  (=  proved  to  taste  too  flat  when 
drunk);  1697  It  drinks  brisk  and  cool;  1758  The  Burgundy  drinks  as 
flat  as  Port.  —  IS"'  Centura:  handle,  1727  If  they  handle  moist  or 
clammy  when  you  squeeze  them  they  are  fit  to  bag  ( =  prove  to  feel 
moist  or  clammy  when  handled);  1847  The  wheat.,  soon  handles  cold 
and  damp;  1881  If  the  balance  is  not  the  same,  they  will  handle  as  if  of 
different  kinds;  touch  2,  1770—4  We  say  this  beast  touches  nicely  upon 
its  ribs  (=  proves  to  feel  nice  upon  its  ribs  when  touched  or  is  felt  to 
be  nice);  1885  They  touch  rough  —  dusty  rough,  as  books  touch  that 
have  been  lying  unused.  —  1.9"'  century,  etc.:  trend,  1847  When 
the  soil  treads  loose  in  the  spring,  it  is  very  important  to  use  the  heavy 
roller,  or  some  other  means  of  consolidating  the  soil  (=  proves  to  be 
loose  when  trodden);  1891  When  once  the  land  'treads'  the  horses  are 
best    in    the    furrow;    1891    Land    is    said  to  tread  when  it  puddles  or 
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poaches  under  the  feet  of  the  horses  employed  upon  it  (Jn  these  two 
sentences  tread  is  employed  elliplically  in  the  sense  of  "tread  loose); 
ainoJce,  1910  Smith's  Glasgow  Mixture  .  .  Always  smokes  evenly  and 
cool  (=  proves  to  feel  cool  when  smoked;  the  complement  'evenly'  re- 
quires the  sense  'admits  of  heing  smoked  evenly  or  proves  to  burn 
evenly  when  smoked'). 

b)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  amount  to  a  specified 
number,  etc.,  when  being  (having  been)  made  the  object 
of  a  specified  action. 

IS"'  cenfiinf:  tcIJ,  c  1794  Our  butter  tells  to  fourteen  pun! 
(=  proves  to  amount  to  f.  p.  [when  told  or  counted]);  1825  Put  it  in  the 
savings'  bank,  and  it  will  tell  up  to  something;  count  II  1  c  ^,  1819 
They  counted  thirty  (=  proved  to  amount  to  thirty  or  to  be  30  in 
number  [when  counted]);  muster,  1837  The  whole  garrison  mustered  but 
six  or  eight  men  (=  proved  to  amount  to  six  or  eight  men  [when  mus- 
tered]); 1907  Davout's  corps  .  .  defeated  a  force  .  .  mustering  nearly 
double  its  numbers;  mimher,  1842  When  The  maiden  blossoms  of  her  teens 
Could  number  five  from  ten  (=  amount  to  five  from  ten  [when  num- 
bered or  counted]);  1867  It  would  show  not  only  that  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion numbered  so  many  Bishops;  1883  The  crew  and  passengers 
numbered  33;  make  np  (s.  v.  'make'  II  4),  1867  If  they  [fowls]  have 
been  'sent  along'  with  Indian  corn  (etc.)  .  .  they  will  make  up  to  nearly 
2  lbs.  heavier  (=  will  prove  to  amount  to  nearly  2  lbs.  heavier  when 
made  up,  /.  e.  fattened);  recJion,  1877  He  marched  [them]  into  the 
camp  before  his  own  troop,  which  did  not  reckon  nearly  so  many  (- 
did  not  prove  to  amount  to  nearly  so  many  [when  reckoned  or  counted]); 
print  up,  1886  I  wish  there  was  space  here  to  say  more  about  all 
this;  but  the  great  book  before  me  would  print  up  into  several  volumes 
(=  would  prove  to  amount  to  several  volumes  when  printed). 

c)  Tlie  sense  -  to  prove  to  yield  or  weigh  a  specified 
amount,  etc.,  when  being  (having  been)  made  the  object 
of  a  specified  action. 

19"'  cetituri/:  shear,  1854  The  tegs  .  .  shear  a  fleece  varying 
from  5  to  7  lbs.  (=  prove  to  yield  a  fleece,  etc,  when  shorn);  cut 
II  1  /?,  1854  The  Hampshiredowns  .  .  cut  a  heavier  fleece  than  the 
Southdowns  (=  prove  to  yield  a  heavier  fleece  when  cut);  1858  The 
half-breds  cut  less  wool  than  the  Shropshire  Downs;  realise,  1863  if 
the  same  pictures  realised  a  hundred  guineas  each  {-  proved  to  yield  or 
bring  a  hundred  guineas  each  when  realized  or  were  actually  realized 
at  a  h.  g.  e.);  1885  His  duty  was  to  see  that  the  property  realized  its 
full  value;  Jcill  II  2,  1868  I  saw  the  cow  in  the  slaughter-house  .  .  She 
killed  34  stones  (=  proved  to  weigh  34  stones  when  killed);  ciijf,  1879 
There  were  .  .  sheep  in  the  pen  that  would  clip  as  much  or  more  wool 
(=  would  prove  to  yield  as  much  etc.  when  clipped);  dress  II  2,  1895 
The  sheep  .  .  should  dress  about  75  lbs.  each  (=  should  prove  to  weigh 
about  75  lbs.  each  when  dressed). 
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d)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  he  (or  hecome)  such  as  is 
implied  in  the  complement  when  being  (having  been) 
made  the  object  of  a  specified  action. 

17"'  ecu  fur  I/:  touch  3,  1618  And  now,  you  are  brought  to  th' 
test;  touch  right  now,  soldier.  Now  shew  the  manly  pureness  of  thy 
mettle  (=  prove  to  be  right  when  touched,  L  e.  tested);  1701  His  ho- 
nesty is  right  sterling,  and  touches  as  well  as  it  looks  (=  proves  to  be  as 
good  as  it  looks  when  touched  or  admits  of  being  touched  as  well  as  it 
looks);  1705  These  Lumps  or  Pieces  are  called  Mountain-Gold,  which 
being  melted,  touch  better  than  Dust-Gold  {-  prove  to  be  better  than  dust- 
gold  when  touched,  /.  e.  tested,  or  admit  better  than  dust-gold  of  being 
touched  [with  a  favourable  result]);  eat,  1766  If  the  cakes  at  tea  ate  short 
and  crisp  they  were  made  by  Olivia  ( ^  proved  to  be  short  and  crisp  when 
eaten);  ride,  1805  Can  you  get  me  a  nag  That  will  ride  very  quiet  (  = 
will  prove  to  be  very  quiet  when  ridden)?;  read  112,  1828  Nothing  can  read 
more  free  and  easy  than  his  present  translation  (=  can  turn  out  to  be 
more  free  and  easy  when  read);  1863  There  are  lives  that  read  like 
one  long  sorrow  (=  prove  to  be  like  one  long  sorrow  when  read);  1878 
The  joke  does  not  read  to  us  like  a  very  good  one  (=  does  not  prove  to 
us  to  be  like,  etc.  when  read);  count  II  1  a,  1845  An  unimpeachable 
verse,  for  it  counts  right  (=  proves  to  be  right  when  counted);  rear^ 
1894  hi  the  counties  mentioned  pheasants  have  reared  well  (=  have 
turned  out  well  in  course  of  or  after  rearing;  NED.). 

e)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  hare  a  specified  cfuality 
(or  to  act  in  a  specified  manner)  when  being  (having  been) 
made  the  object  of  a  specified  action. 

17"'  century:  eat,  1682  A  Chine  of  this  Beef  .  .  Eat  with  a  savour 
like  Marrow  {=  proves  to  have  a  s.  1.  m.  when  eaten).  —  18"'  century: 
ride,  1714  Commonly  Rides  with  her  Tongue  out  of  her  Mouth  (  =  proves 
to  have  her  t.  out  of  h.  m.  when  ridden);  ejpen  II  4  |5,  1760 — 72  A  door 
that  opened  into  a  garden:  and  .  .  another  door  that  opened  to  the 
street  (=  proved  to  give  admission  to  a  garden,  to  the  street  [when 
opened]);  1855  The  rooms  have  an  outer  door  opening  on  to  a  common 
staircase;  roiv  II  2,  1769  Pinnaces  .  .  are  somewhat  smaller,  and  never 
row  more  than  eight  oars  (=  prove  to  have  or  employ  more  than  eight 
oars  when  rowed  =  carry;  also  =  row  with  .  .);  1854  I  purchased  .  .  a 
light  little  yawl  .  .  that  rowed  four  oars.  — 19"'  century:  ])ull  11  1  (i, 
1804  She  should  be  fitted  so  as  to  pull  thirty-eight  sweeps  and  two  skulls 
(=  prove  to  have  or  employ  .  .  when  pulled  =  carry;  also  =  row  with  . .); 
1829  She  pulls  six  oars;  Marryat,  She  [a  galley]  pulled  fifty  oars;  mesh, 
1827  In  the  summer  fishery  the  herrings  always  mesh  with  their  beads 
to  the  north  {-  prove  to  have  their  heads  turned  to  the  north  when 
meshed  or  go  in  the  meshes  with  thir  heads  turned  to  the  north). 

Tlius  we  find  that  most  of  our  instances  of  the  resultative 
class  belong  to  the  19th  century.  We  have  also  to  state  that  to 
judge    by    our    material    examples    of   this    predicational   category 


class. 
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cannot  be  traced  earlier  than  about  1600,  i.  e.  the  time  when  the 
admil-class  begins  to  show  an  incipient  fertility,  and  that  the 
earliest  instances  are  presented  by  that  semological  subtype  which 
implies  'to  prove  to  feci  or  to  tafite  in  a  specified  manner  when 
being  (having  been)  made  the  object  of  a  specified  action'. 
Ultimate  The  etymological  explanation  of  cat.  F  is  on  the  whole  proxi- 

ortgtnof  j^i^tely  or  ultimately  connected  with  the  causative  law  and  the 
factors  which  have  given  rise  to  it.  In  very  truth,  it  would  be 
difficult,  nay,  impossible  to  correctly  understand  the  genesis  of  the 
several  subclasses  of  this  predicational  category  without  a  previous 
examination  of  the  semological  and  morphological  phenomenon 
presented  by  the  preceding  categories,  i.  e.  the  phenomenon  that 
a  predicate-veib  may  in  the  active  form  present  a  passive  signi- 
fication. 
1)  The  in-  As  to  the  intemporal  class  it  is  from  a  descriptive  point  of 

^'^"VIol"^  view  entirely  on  a  par  with  the  preceding  categories  {i.  e.  cats.  A, 
B,  G,  D,  E)  except  in  one  respect,  vi?.  the  intemporal  tense-aspect  of 
the  predicate-verb.  But  the  difference  between  intemporal  and  tem- 
poral tense-aspect  on  the  part  of  a  particular  sense  of  a  predicate-verb 
does  not  involve  a  difference  in  the  etymological  explanation  of  this 
sense.  When  we  are  concerned  with  a  passive  sense  dressed  in  the 
active  form,  this  is  at  least  true  in  the  case  of  causal  verbs.  But  it 
may  be  questionable  whether  it  is  true  in  the  case  of  non-causal  ones. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  priori  possible  that  the  intemporal  class  func- 
tion of  non-causal  verbs  has  in  some  instances  been  induced  by  the 
category  of  causal  verbs  employed  in  this  function  (cf.  p.  475). 
This  c|uestion  will  be  duly  paid  attention  to  in  the  following  pages. 
We  have  .seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  OE.  period  our  material 
happens  to  present  only  one  example  of  intemporal  class  function, 
though  there  must  have  been  several  instances  of  causal  verbs 
presenting  this  function  (cf.  p.  474).  But  in  this  example  we  are, 
.strange  to  say,  concerned  with  a  non-causal  verb,  ri^'.  dUefan, 
Guf).  86,  6  |)a  heofonlican  geryno  Jm  nfmegum  men  ne  dlyfad  to  secg- 
anne  (lit.  -  those  heavenly  secrets  which  are  permitted  to  no  man  to 
say).  The  etymological  explanation  of  this  instance  is  easily  found. 
As  already  mentioned  (p.  388),  we  are  here  concerned  with  an 
analogical  extension  from  the  impersonal  use  of  the  verb.  The  latter 
use  was  proximately  an  imitation  of  the  corresponding  Latin  use  of 
licet:  but  it  was  supported  by  analogous  native  constructions  such 
as  Her  swutela6  on  (^isum  gewrite,  J)i3el .  .  (cf.  p.  .386),  and  it  permitted 
the  verb  of  also  being  taken  pas.sively,  e.  g.  Mk.  3,  4  (B.-T.  Suppl.)  Alyf6 
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(is  alyfed,  L.  R.)  restedagum  wel  to  donne  hwe{)er  ^e  yfele  =  licet  sabbatis 
bene  faceie  an  male?  Ibid.  10,  2  HwEefier  alyffi  (licet)  ienegum  men 
his  wif  forlEetan. 

As  to  the  ME.  period,  too,  we  have  seen  that  the  in- 
temporal  class  is  very  poorly  represented  in  our  material,  though 
in  that  period  there  were  many  instances  of  causal  verbs  w^hich 
had  adopted  a  correlative  intr.  sense  that  might  oscillate  towards 
a  passive  meaning  and  which  consequently  could  be  apprehended  as 
examples  of  the  intemporal  class  (cf.  p.  478).  The  only  instance 
adduced  is  breed,  c  1200  Wuremes  breden  in  wilderne.  This  is  a 
causal  verb,  and  therefore  the  origination  ot  the  cori'elative  intr. 
sense,  which  owing  to  the  predominance  of  the  primary  trans, 
meaning  oscillated  towards  the  passive  sense,  no  doubt  started 
from  the  passive  form  of  the  verb.  For  in  this  form  the  passive 
sense  oscillated  tow\irds  the  correlative  intr.  meaning  and,  consi- 
dering the  early  date  of  the  instance,  the  verb  in  the  passive  form 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  intr.  verb  conjugated  with  to  he 
(cf.  p.  306  seq.). 

When  etymologically  interpreting  the  intempoi'al  class  sen- 
tences of  the  NE.  period,  we  should  distinguish  between  those 
cases  which  do  not  oscillate  towards  the  modal  or  the  rcsultative 
class  and  tho.so  which  present  this  oscillation.  We  should  also 
make  a  distinction  between  causal  and  non-causal  verbs. 

Let  us  begin  with  those  instances  which  present  no  oscilla- 
tion towards  the  other  subclasses  of  cat.  F  and  where  the  primaiy 
trans,  sense  of  the  predicate-verb  may  be  apprehended  as  causal. 
We  have  show^n  that  the  causative  law  operated  already  at  the 
end  of  the  ME.  period  or  at  any  rate  since  the  beginning  of  the 
NE.  period.  This  law  involves  that  any  verb  with  a  causal  aspect 
may,  if  need  be,  also  be  employed  in  the  correlative  intr.  sense 
without  this  use  appearing  to  in.stinctive  linguistic  sen.se  more 
striking  than  any  other  manifestation  of  a  fertile  formative  prin- 
ciple (cf.  pp.  328,  359).  Tliis  being  .so,  it  is  evident  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  primary  trans,  sense  of  a  predicate-verb  may 
be  apprehended  as  causal,  the  use  of  the  intemporal  class  sense 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  causative  law.  Foi'  whenever  causal  verbs 
are  employed  in  the  intemporal  class  function  there  is  always  an 
oscillation  towards  the  correlative  intr.  sense  (cf.  p.  445),  and  the 
application  of  the  caasative  law  involves  that  this  intr.  sen.se  is 
nioant    to    be    expre.ssod,    though    owing    lo    tlu^   context   and  (he 
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predominance  of  the  primary  trans,  meaning  the  intr.  sense  oscil- 
lates towards  a  passive  meaning. 

Among  the  factors  that  gave  rise  to  the  causative  law,  the 
inflectional  factor  {i.  e.  intr.  verbs  conjugated  with  to  he)  and  the 
influx  of  foreign  verbs  already  presenting  the  semological  contrast 
between  a  causal  sense  and  the  correlative  intr.  meaning  did 
not  in  the  NE.  period  play  any  conspicuous  part.  But  the  other 
operating  forces,  i.  e.  the  reflexive  factor,  denominative  new  for- 
mation, and  associative  influence  from  semologically  allied  verbs 
already  presenting  the  semological  contrast  mentioned,  continued 
to  operate  in  the  NE.  period,  thus  increasing  the  vitality  af  the 
causative  law.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  our  instances  of  causal  verbs 
employed  in  the  intemporal  class  sense  we  may,  if  we  so  will, 
sometimes  ascribe  this  sense  to  one  of  the  factors  mentioned. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  may  maintain  that  fix,  a  verb  often  com- 
bined with  subjects  capable  of  reflexivity  [i.  e.  capable  of  making 
themselves  the  object  of  the  verbal  process)  —  and  other  verbs  should 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  —  owes  its  intr.  sense  oscillating 
towards  a  passive  meaning  to  its  reflexive  use  and  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  reflexive  pronoun  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
reflexive  sense  oscillated  towards  an  intr.  sense.  We  may  also 
explain  the  intemporal  class  function  of  freckle,  i.  e.  proximately 
its  intr.  sense  'to  get  freckles',  as  a  denominative  new  formation 
(from  'freckle',  sb.).  We  may  also  explain  the  intemporal  class  func- 
tion of  dispel  whose  intr.  sense  occurred  already  in  the  17th  century 
as  ultimately  due  to  associative  influence  from  dissolve,  its  near  se- 
mological relative  whose  use  in  the  correlative  intr.  sense  appeared 
as  early  as  the  15th  century.  But  whenever  in  the  NE.  period  a 
trans,  verb  has  a  causal  aspect  and  adopts  the  correlative  intr. 
sense,  which  may  or  may  not  oscillate  towards  a  passive  sense  as  the 
case  may  be,  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  for  an  explanation  other  than 
the  causative  law.  For  this  law  has  a  very  strong  vitality,  and,  though 
the  factors  mentioned  continued  to  operate  in  the  NE.  period,  we  can 
never  maintain  with  any  amount  of  certainty  that  one  of  these 
factors,  but  not  the  causative  law,  has  brought  about  the  use  of  the 
verb  in  the  correlative  intr.  sense.  This  is  also  true  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  explanation  which  .should  be  employed  in  the  case  of  non- 
causal  verbs  but  which  may  sometimes  be  applied  to  explain  the 
intemporal  class  function  of  causal  verbs.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
may    assume    that   the  int('m])oral  class  function  of  ')iial:c  info  re- 
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corded  as  late  as  1893  is  an  extension  from  the  use  of  the  verb 
in  adniit-class  function  recorded  as  earl}^  as  1592  (cf.  p.  205). 
But  in  the  case  of  our  quotation  (1893,  see  p.  205)  it  is  equally 
possible  that  we  are  concerned  with  a  manifestation  of  the  caus- 
ative law.  It  is  owing  to  this  law  that,  if  we  consider  causal 
verbs  only,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  intemporal 
class  function  has  become  a  formative  law  or  not. 

Thus  the  intemporal  class  function  of  all  verbs  whose  primary 
trans,  sense  may  be  apprehended  as  causal  should,  as  far  as  the 
NE.  period  is  concerned,  always  be  ascribed  to  the  causative  law. 
When  applying  this  principle  of  explanation  we  are  allowed  to 
disregard  the  intemporal  sense,  since  its  occurrence  is  not  bound 
up  with  a  particular  morphological  aspect  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
dicate-verb. As  causal  should  be  apprehended  the  following  verbs, 
which  in  our  material  illustrate  that  intemporal  class  function 
which  does  not  oscillate  towards  the  modal  or  the  resultative 
class:  hotel,  calefy,  comhinr,  commix,  concoct,  corrode  (quot.  1820), 
disentangle,  disfigure,  dispel,  dissipate,  dissolve,  draiv  II  la/?, 
dulcify,  entangle,  evolve,  exhaust,  filtrate,  fix,  foil,  form,  fracture, 
freckle,  identify,  indurate,  knit,  make  into,  mend,  meng,  open 
II  4  y,  j)ervert,  preserve,  purge  off,  reproduce  II  1,  ivear  (away) 
II  2  b  (cf.  p.  444 — 5).    As  to  illustrative  examples,  see  p.  475—7. 

The  etymological  explanation  of  won -ca?f  6' a Z  verbs  employed  in 
the  intemporal  class  function  is  a  more  intricate  problem.  To 
begin  with,  let  us  take  a  general  survey  of  the  several  modes  of 
explanation  which  in  the  case  of  these  verbs  may  a  priori  be  ex- 
pected to  have  played  a  part.  As  already  mentioned,  we  may  ask 
whether  the  numerous  category  of  causal  verbs  employed  in  the  in- 
temporal  class  function  has  sometimes  induced  this  function  in  the 
case  of  non-causal  verbs  (cf.  p.  475).  We  may  also  expect  that 
the  frequent  u.se  of  the  active  progressive  form  with  a  passive 
sense,  i.  e.  to  he  +  the  active  pres.  pple,  may  by  way  of  back-forma- 
tion have  sometimes  made  the  active  form  of  non-causal  verbs  be 
employed  in  other  tense-aspects,  too,  though  the  sense  is  passive. 
We  may  further  suspect  that  tlie  use  of  non-causal  verbs  in  admit- 
class  constructions  in  the  active  form  so  common  in  the  NE. 
period,  may  sometimes  have  contributed  to  their  use  in  intem- 
poral class  sentences.  But  the  number  of  principles  of  explanation 
is  not  yet  exhausted.  For  we  may  assume  that  such  non-causal 
verbs  as  are  on  a  par  with  causal  ones  inasmuch  as  an  intr.  sense 
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forms  an  element  of  the  trans,  meaning,  may  owe  their  use  in  the 
intemporal  class  sense  to  this  parallelism,  i.  e.  ultimately  to  the 
causative  law.  We  may  also  presume  that,  when  a  non-causal 
verb  is  desubstantival,  its  secondary  intemporal  class  function  may 
be  explained  as  a  denominative  new  formation.  Moreover,  when 
the  intemporal  class  function  oscillates  towards  a  predication  of 
adverbial  adjunct  (cf.  p.  90  seq.),  a  kind  of  predication  often 
dressed  in  the  active  form,  we  may  suppose  that  this  oscillation 
may  account  for  the  use  of  the  active  form  with  a  passive  sense, 
?.  e.  the  intemporal  class  sentence  is  meant  to  be  a  'praedicatio 
adverbialis',  though,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  taking  also  a 
basis  of  comparison  other  than  the  one  presupposed  by  this 
predicational  category,  the  sentence  may  also  be  apprehended  as 
a  specimen  of  the  intemporal  class.  It  is  self-evident  that  in  the 
case  of  non-causal  verbs,  too,  associative  influence  from  a  verb 
which  already  admits  of  being  employed  in  the  intemporal  class 
function  may  sometimes  bring  about  this  use  in  the  case  of  a 
synonymous  non-causal  verb.  Lastly,  since  in  English  the  active 
infinitive  preceded  by  is  {was,  etc.)  to  is  often  employed  in  the 
passive  sense  (cf.  p.  103),  we  may  suppose  that  a  verb  which  very 
often  occurs  in  this  function  may  extend  the  use  of  the  active 
form  with  the  passive  sense  also  to  other  cases. 

In  this  review  of  principles  of  explanation  we  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  reflexive  factor.  In  English  the  reflexive  form  of 
the  verbs  did  not,  broadly  speaking,  develop  into  an  intr.  or  passive 
formative  (cf.  p.  261 — 4).  In  French  the  reflexive  form  had 
this  development.  In  view  of  the  strong  French  influence  on  the 
English  language  it  is  therefore  a  priori  possible  thnt  this  function 
of  the  French  reflexive  form  was  sometimes  imitated  in  English 
and  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  non-causal  verbs  in  the  active 
form  but  with  a  passive  sense.  Since  in  that  case  the  reflexive 
form  has  only  rarely  been  recorded  in  English,  this  French  in- 
fluence can  only  be  understood  if  we  assume  that  the  French 
reflexive  form  suggested  the  use  of  the  active  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish verb  but  that  the  reflexive  pronoun  was  suppressed  owing 
to  the  salience  of  an  oscillating  intr.  sense.  But  such  an  influ- 
ence is  not  likely  to  have  taken  place  in  the  case  of  non-causal 
verbs,  since  here  the  oscillation  towards  an  intr.  meaning  is  a 
rare  phenomenon  and  due  to  a  frequent  use  of  the  active  form 
with    a  passive  sense.     We  should,  however,  admit  the  possibility 
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that  the  oscillation  towards  the  intr.  sense  may  have  occurred 
already  in  the  French  leflexive  construction  and  that  therefore 
French  influence  in  the  case  under  consideration  is  perhaps  not 
entirely  precluded. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  instances  of  non- causal  vrrbs 
employed  in  the  inteniporal  class  function  and  examine  how  far 
the  principles  of  explanation  mentioned  are  applicable. 

Already  in  the  16th  century  we  come  across  two  non-causal 
verbs  in  the  intemporal  class  function,  viz.  shear  and  tvear:  1587 
D.  Fenner,  Song  of  Songs  Those  same  goates  which  doe  vpon  The  mount 
of  Gilhad  sheare.  1601 — 2  Like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick,  which 
wear  not  now. 

As  to  shear  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  plausible  explana- 
tion. In  fact  the  passive  sense  'to  be  shorn'  seems  to  the  NED. 
so  striking  that  it  is  provided  with  a  note  of  interrogation,  though 
certainly  without  cause  (cf.  NED.  s.  v.  shear  5  d).  An  analo- 
gical extension  from  the  use  of  the  verb  in  admit-class  function 
is  already  for  chronological  reasons  not  very  probable.  Besides 
the  verb  has  such  an  import  as  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  this  func- 
tion, i.  c.  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  sentences  were  formed  such 
as  'this  sheep  shears  easily'.  In  fact,  among  the  modes  of  explana- 
tion mentioned  above  there  are  only  two  which  may  be  thought 
of,  viz.  an  analogical  extension  from  the  use  of  the  progressive 
form  'to  be  shearing'  (with  a  passive  sense)  and  the  inducing 
influence  of  causal  verbs  employed  in  the  intemporal  class  func- 
tion. The  former  explanation  is  not  a  likely  one,  since  the  sen- 
tence in  question  cannot  be  changed  into  the  progressive  form 
without  a  change  of  tense-aspect  and  besides  this  form  with  a 
passive  sense  seems  to  have  had  no  great  currency  until  the  17th 
or  the  18tli  c.  The  latter  explanation,  too,  is  not  a  very  likely  one, 
since  —  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  pages  —  it  need 
not  or  should  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  other  instances  of 
non-causal  verbs  employed  in  the  intemporal  class  function.  How- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  left  but  to  ascribe  the  in- 
temporal  class  function  of  shear  to  this  latter  factor.  But  in  so 
doing  we  should  probably  only  assume  that  it  has  facilitated  the 
use  of  a  poetic  license  conditioned  by  metrical  and  rhyming  (?) 
considerations. 

As  to  tvear,  its  intemporal  class  function  cannot  readily  be 
explained  as  a  back-formation  from  its  use  in  the  active  progress- 
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ive  form  taken  passively.  But  we  may  instead  be  concerned  with 
an  imitation  ol'  the  causal  sense  of  ivear,  i.  e.  waste,  as  used  in 
the  intemporal  class  function,  e.  g.  Shaks.  Lucrece  560  though  marble 
wear  with  raining.  If  we  can  prove  that  already  in  Shakespeare's 
time  wear  was  employed  in  admit-class  function,  then  the  in- 
temporal  class  function  may  also  be  explained  as  an  analogical 
extension  from  this  use.  As  an  example  in  point  we  may  per- 
haps consider  the  following  quotation:  Shaks.  Tic.  N.  II  4,  31  so 
tvears  she  to  hiui,  so  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart  (=  so  ad- 
mits she  of  being  worn  jiike  a  garment]  so  as  to  fit  him,  or  perhaps 
rather  =  so  is  she  consumed  by  habitual  use  so  as  to  fit  him). 

From  the  17th  century  there  are  in  our  material  three  non- 
causal  verbs  employed  in  the  intemporal  class  function,  vis.  inter- 
pret., hold.,  and  orergrotv:  1614  Sophi  by  all  likelyhood  was  giuen 
him  with  regard  to  his  reformed  profession,  as  the  word  interprets. 
a  1654  Allodium  .  .  signifies  Land  that  holds  of  nobody;  we  have  no  such 
Land  in  England.  1665  My  Crown  is  absolute,  and  holds  of  none, 
a  1643  The  Field  unplowed  overgrows  with  weeds. 

In  the  case  of  interpret  the  use  of  the  active  form  cannot 
readily  be  explained  as  an  analogical  extension  from  its  use 
in  admit-class  function,  since  the  verb  has  not  been  recorded  in 
this  function  und  besides  the  quotation  is  of  such  an  early  date 
that  the  admit-class  construction  in  the  active  form  had  acquired 
an  incipient  fertility  only.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  tliat  the 
structure  of  the  primary  trans  sense  is  here  on  a  par  with  causal 
verbs,  inasmuch  as  the  trans,  meaning  consists  of  two  verbal 
senses,  i.  e.  'to  consider  (or  maintain)  to  mean'.  Therefore  in  the 
quotation  above  the  use  of  the  active  form  of  interpret  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  causative  law,  which  also  explains  the  oscillation 
towards  the  sense  of  'mean'.  But  it  is  preferable  to  look  upon 
the  phrase  'as  it  interprets'  as  having  been  induced  by  the  allied 
expression  'as  it  says'  (as  to  the  origin  of  the  latter  expression, 
see  p.  387-388,  399,  532). 

As  to  hold,  which  in  the  quotations  given  above  has  intem- 
poral sense  and  consequently  belongs  to  the  present  category, 
we  have  previously  explained  the  use  of  the  active  form  as  due 
to  influence  from  the  French  reflexive  form  of  the  corresponding 
verb  (^.  c.  'se  tenir')  or  else  as  due  to  the  inducing  influence  from 
causal  verbs  employed  in  the  active  tbrm  but  with  an  oscillating 
passive  sense  (cf.  p.  407).  But  the  former  explanation  can  be 
thought  of  only  if  we  assume  a  co-oi)eration  with  the  latter  factor. 
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For  otherwise  it  Avould  l)e  iiiipossii)le  to  uiuierstaiid  the  omission 
of  the  reflexive  pronoun,  since  no  oscilhition  towards  an  intr. 
sense  is  distinguishable.  The  latter  interpretation  is  an  emergency 
explanation  and  should  be  adopted  only  if  it  is  impossible  to 
iind  another.  The  most  likely  explanation  seems  to  be  that  here 
the  active  form  is  an  analogical  entension  from  the  use  of  the 
verb  in  the  active  progressive  form  with  a  passive  sense.  For 
in  this  form  the  verb  no  doubt  often  occurred  with  such  subjects 
as  those  appearing  in  the  sentences  quoted  above. 

As  regards  ocergroiv  the  use  of  the  active  form  should  i)e 
explained  either  as  a  back-formation  from  its  use  in  the  progressive 
form  taken  passively  (cf.  'the  field  is  owergi-owing  with  weeds') 
or  else  as  an  analogical  extension  from  its  use  in  admit-class  func- 
tion, since  the  verb  has  such  an  nnport  as  readily  admits  of  this 
use  (cf.  'the  field  easily  overgrows  with  weeds'),  though  we  happen 
to  be  unable  to  give  a  record  of  it.  It  is  perhaps  also  poss- 
ible to  assume  that  the  use  of  the  active  form  has  started  from 
the  passive  form  of  the  verb  (cf.  'the  field  is  owergrown  with 
weeds').  If  so,  we  nmst  assume  that  the  sense  of  the  passive  form 
strongly  oscillated  towards  an  intr.  import,  i.  e.  'to  become  full  of, 
and  that  the  use  of  the  active  foiTu  was  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  at  that  time  tlie  number  of  intr.  verbs  conjugated  with  to  he 
was  more  considerable  than  in  present-day  English,  e.  g.  abate 
adrance,  cease,  flee,  expire,  happen,  enter,  fall,  flutter  airaij,  foun- 
der, jump,  land,  recover,  sail,  step  down,  etc.'. 

From  the  18th  century  we  are  able  to  adduce  three  non- 
causal  verbs  employed  in  the  intemporal  class  function,  viz.  rive, 
tell,  and  derive:  [11'2.  The  body  of  the  willow  tree  rives  into  pales. 
1831  They  rice,  according  to  the  term  of  the  quarrymen,  into  thin  .  . 
laminae.  1774  Lord  Verney  .  .  has  told  in  parliament,  including  him- 
self, for  four  members.  1794  Indignant  meanlime  derives  from  a  higher 
stock. 

As  to  rive  we  should,  however,  admit  that  it  may,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  be  apprehended  as  causal.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent case  the  verb  presents  a  passive  meaning  only  but  no  oscil- 
lation towards  an  intr.  sense.  The  intemporal  class  function  in 
the  quotations  given  above  may  nevertheless  be  explained  as  an 
analogical    extension  from  the  general  use  of  the  verb  in  an  intr. 


'  Cf.    G.    L:soN    Lannert,   An   Investigation  into   the  Language  of  Ro- 
binson Crusoe  Uppsala.  1910,  p.  95  seq. 
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sense  often  oscillating  towards  a  passive  meaning,  a  use  met  with 
as  early  as  the  ME.  period,  e.  g.  c  1330  Mani  schaft  J)er  gan  riue 
(this  intr.  use  is  most  likely  due  to  the  inflectional  factor,  i.  e.  intr. 
verbs  conjugated  with  to  he).  But  since  the  sense  of  the  verb 
is  here  distinctly  the  passive  one  and  the  verb  has  been 
recorded  earlier  in  admit-class  function,  it  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  explain  the  use  of  the  active  form  as  an  analogical  extension 
from  this  function  (cf.  1699  A  Tree  we  call  Cypress  .  .  it  is  soft 
and  spungy,  will  not  Rive). 

The  verb  tell  is  in  the  quotation  above  employed  in  a  tem- 
poral sense  and  is  consequently  a  specimen  of  cat.  E.  But  it  may 
be  dealt  with  here,  since  this  temporal  use  of  the  active  form 
(with  a  passive  sense)  implies  the  possibility  of  using  the  form 
also  with  the  intemporal  tense-aspect.  The  primary  trans,  sense 
is  here  'to  consider  (maintain)  [a  thing]  to  be  in  number  equi- 
valent to'.  Thus  the  structure  of  the  trans,  sense  is  on  a  par  with 
causal  verbs,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  a  trans,  element  and  an 
intr.  one.  We  may  therefore  perhaps  a.ssume  that  the  use  of  the 
verb  in  the  active  form  but  with  a  passive  sense  is  due  to  the 
causative  law,  which  ex  analogia  probably  could  operate  also  in 
the  case  of  trans,  non-causal  verbs  with  the  structure  mentioned. 
But,  since  in  the  case  of  this  rare  use  of  tell  the  correlative  intr. 
sense  is  not  very  salient  when  the  verb  is  used  in  a  temporal 
sense  but  distinctly  prominent  when  the  tense-aspect  is  the  in- 
temporal  one,  we  should  a.ssume  that  in  the  present  case  the  in- 
temporal  class  function  is  the  primary  one,  though  we  can  give 
no  records  of  it  (cf.  count  and  reckon  which  have  a  trans,  sense 
synonymous  with  that  of  tell  and  present  a  passive  sense  in  the 
active  form  chiefly  recorded  with  the  intemporal  tense-aspect). 
But  it  is  preferable  to  explain  this  intemporal  class  function  of  tell 
(in  the  sense  of  'to  be  counted')  as  an  analogical  extension  from 
the  use  of  the  verb  in  admit-class  function,  though  this  use  has 
not  been  instanced  in  our  material  except  when  the  corre- 
sponding trans,  sense  is  'to  narrate'  (cf.  p.  4i21  and  532). 

As  to  the  intemporal  class  function  of  derive  oscillating  towards 
a  sense  conditioning  a  predication  of  relation  it  has  already  been 
explained  when  we  dealt  with  cat.  D  (see  p.  377 — 8). 

The  19th  century  is  in  our  material  represented  by  several  non- 
causal  verbs  employed  in  the  intemporal  class  function,  viz.  class, 
count,  nuniber,  reckon,  load,  let,  retail,  ring  up,  sing,  take  off. 
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The  verb  class  is  emploj^ed  in  the  intemporal  class  sense  in 
the  following  quotation:  1865  Those  who  class  as  believers.  But  an 
earlier  instance  is  mi'l  with,  yet  oscillating  towards  the  adniit- 
class,  vis.  1816  This  fine  country  .  .  .  whose  people  class  morally  so  high 
in  the  scale  of  mankind  ( =  are  generally  classed  or  may  be  classed  or  else 
belong  to  a  class).  Since  in  both  quotations  the  intemporal  class 
sense  osciHates  towards  an  intr.  sense  conditioning  a  predication 
of  relation,  the  converted  function  of  the  active  form  of  the  verb 
has  already  been  explained  in  connection  with  our  examination  of 
cat.  D  (see  p.  379). 

The  use  of  the  verb  count  in  the  intemporal  class  function 
seems  to  be  a  fairly  common  phenomenon.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  in  this  case  the  trans,  meaning  converted  represents  two 
different  imports,  vis.  1)  'to  include  in  the  reckoning',  2)  'to  con- 
sider (a  thing)  to  be  in  number  so  and  so,  to  have  the  value  of, 
also  with  for,  as.  The  intemporal  class  function  of  the  verb  in 
the  former  sense  is  presented  by  count  II  1  b  (see  p.  191):  1892  There 
is  Bedfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  .  .  .  and  Somersetshire;  but  all  these 
do  not  count. '  They  like  lo  leave  out  of  account  the  21  seats  we  won 
at  the  by-elections,  but  they  do  count  upon  a  division.  Mod.  In  this 
examination  the  first  250  marks  do  not  count  at  all.  The  intemporal 
class  function  of  the  verb  in  the  latter  sense  is  represented  by 
count  II,  1  c  y,  2  a,  b:  1820  The  carambole  counts  two.  1850  They 
count  as  kindred  souls.  —  1833  First  and  last,  we  counted  as  eight 
children  .  .  .  though  never  counting  more  than  six  living  at  once.  (As 
to  the  possibility  of  apprehending  this  quot.  as  implying  intemporal  tense- 
aspect,  see  p.  521,  let).  1889  High  birth  .  .  .  among  the  haughty  Gastil- 
lians  has  ulivays  counted  for  a  great  deal. 

When  the  primary  trans,  sense  is  'to  include  in  the  reckoning', 
it  presents  no  parallelism  with  a  causal  sense.  The  use  of  count 
with  this  sense  in  the  intemporal  class  function  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  analogical  exten.sion  from  its  use  in  admit- class  function. 
This  is  the  more  evident  as  in  quot.  1892  it  is  possible  to  trace 
a  faint  oscillation  towards  the  admit-class  sense  (cf.  the  distinct 
admit-class  sense  in  the  following  quotation  which  has  an  equival- 
ent morphological  structure:  1846  Swedish  turnips  transplant  very 
well,  like  the  common  cabbage;  but  the  true  turnip,  the  white  globe  or 
yellow,  do  not  transplant).  But,  if  we  so  will,  wo  may  also  appre- 
hend this  intemporal  class  function  as  having  been  induced  by  the 
intemporal  class  function  of  count  in  the  trans,  sense  'to  consider 
(a  thing)  to  be  in  number  so  and  .so,  to  have  the  value  of,  since 
the  latter  function  has  been  recorded  earlier  than  the  former. 
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When  the  primary  trans,  sense  of  count  is  'to  consider  (a  thing) 
to  be  in  number  so  and  so,  to  have  the  value  of,  its  structure  presents 
a  paralleUsm  with  causal  verbs,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  a  trans, 
element  and  an  intr.  sense.  The  intemporal  class  function  of  count 
in  this  sense  may  therefore  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  causative  law. 
This  seems  at  least  to  be  possible  in  the  following  quotation  whore 
count  distinctly  oscillates  towards  the  correlative  intr.  sense:  1820 
The  carambole  counts  two  (=is  counted  as  two  or  is  equivalent  to  two, 
has  the  value  of  two;  a  resultative  class  sense  is  scarcely  salient,  i.  e. 
'has  the  value  of  two  when  counted).  From  such  instances  the  in- 
temporal  class  function  may  easily  have  been  extended  to  cases 
where  a  correlative  intr.  sense  is  less  salient  or  else  not  at  all 
distinguishable,  vis.  1850  They  count  as  kindred  souls.  1833  First 
and  last,  we  counted  as  eight  children  .  .  .  though  never  counting  more 
than  six  living  at  once.  1889  High  birth  .  .  .  among  the  haughty  Ga- 
stillians  has  always  counted  for  a  great  deal.  (As  to  this  quot.  we  have 
wrongly  maintained  that  an  intr.  sense  is  entirely  predominant,  /.  e.  the 
sense  'to  be  of  much  account',  cf.  p.  192;  but  this  is  no  correlative 
intr.  sense  but  a  meaning  synonymous  with  the  passive  sense  of  'count' 
and  the  adverbial  extension).  In  the  case  of  count  as  {for)  employed 
in  the  active  form  but  with  a  passive  sense,  we  may,  however, 
also  assume  that  we  are  concerned  with  associative  influence 
from  the  synonymous  verbs  tell  and  class,  both  of  which  in 
the  form  and  the  sense  mentioned  are  recorded  somewhat  earlier 
than  count.  Are  we  entitled  to  explain  the  intemporal  class  func- 
tion of  count  in  the  trans,  sense  under  consideration  as  an  analog- 
ical extension  from  its  use  in  admit-class  function?  In  the  case  of 
this  trans,  sense  the  verb  does  not  in  our  material  occur  in  admit- 
class  sentences  except  in  those  where  the  modal  element  [i.  c  the 
admit- sense)  is  represented  by  can  or  maij  (cf.  quots.  1857,  1874, 
p.  141 — 4).  But  this  admit-class  construction  does  not  represent  a 
fertile  formative  principle,  and  its  occurrence  in  the  case  of  non- 
causal  verbs  requires  therefore  an  explanation  of  its  own.  But  this 
explanation  is  easily  found,  if  we  adopt  the  etymological  inter- 
pretations given  above.  For  its  use  in  such  admit-class  sentences 
should  then  be  apprehended  as  an  analogical  extension  from  its 
use  in  the  intemporal  class  function.  We  should,  however,  admit 
that  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  faint  admit-class  sense  in  such  a  sen- 
tence as  1850  They  count  as  kindred  souls  and  that  in  such  sen- 
tences even  a  di.stinct  admit-class  sense  may  occur.  Therefore  it 
is    not    entirely    impossible    that    also  in   the  present  case  the  in- 
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temporal  class  runotion  of  roitnt  has  taken  its  rise  from  the  use 
of  the  verb  in  admit-class  function. 

Also  the  verbs  naniher  and  recloii  may  be  employed  in  the 
intemporal  class  function:  18G4  And  Iho'  tliou  uumberest  willi  the 
followers  Of  One  who  cried,  'Leave  all  and  follow  me'.  1898  After 
the  fashion  .  .  of  the  sailors,  with  whom  slrengtli  of  arm  reckons  before 
style.  The  latter  verb  is  used  with  temporal  tense-aspect  in  the 
following  quotation:  1879  Such  discretion  .  .  would  in  the  long  run 
reckon  to  his  credit  and  his  advantage.  The  trans,  meaning  taken 
passively  in  these  instances  is  synonymous  with  that  of  count  and 
in  consideration  of  the  chronology  of  the  instances  we  may  there- 
fore ascribe  the  converted  function  of  tmmher  and  recJcon  to  asso- 
ciative influence  from  this  verb. 

The  intemporal  class  function  of  load  is  represented  by  the 
following  quotations:  1832  Last  week  the  coach  travelled  nearly  empty  .  . 
[Now]  the  coach  loads  better  than  ever.  1893  This  coach  always  loads 
well.  The  morphological  structure  of  these  sentences  is  the  same 
as  that  often  met  with  in  admit-class  constructions.  We  may 
therefore  ask  whether  they  have  been  coined  on  the  pattern  of 
such  sentences,  though  the  salience  of  an  admit-class  sense  is  not 
distinguishable.  But  this  involves  that  an  admit-class  sense  was 
meant  to  be  expressed  but  that  it  could  not  appear,  since  the 
quality  of  'loading  well'  is  not  here  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
the  grammatical  subject  but  on  outward  circumstances.  This  ex- 
planation, however,  is  not  a  likely  one.  The  verb  in  its  trans, 
sense  is  of  denominative  origin.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  look 
upon  the  intemporal  class  function  of  the  verb  as  a  denominative 
new  formation  from  'load',  sb.  This  explanation  accounts  for  the 
oscillation  towards  the  intr.  sense  'to  have,  get  a  load'.  The  quali- 
fiers (cell,  better  need  not  then  be  due  to  influence  from  adniit- 
class  consti'iictions,  though  such  may  be  the  case. 

As  to  let  the  following  quotation  may  be  apprehended  as 
involving  an  intemporal  class  sense,  if  we  do  not  restrict  intem- 
porality  to  a  reference  to  such  a  predicate  as  is  always  true  of  a 
specified  subject  but  also  let  it  refer  to  what  is  a  general  custom 
during  a  certain  space  of  time:  1855  Lands  let  at  from  10  d.  to  4 
s.  6  d.  per  acre.  In  the  following  quotation  the  verb  is  used  in  a 
distinctly  temporal  sense  which  seems  to  oscillate  towards  an 
admit-class  sense:  1885  There  was  some  reason  to  suppose  that  all 
the  mortgaged  houses  would  speedily  let  ( =  would  be  s|)eedily  let  or 
admitted  [would  admit]  of  being  speedily  let).  We  may  therefore  here 
be  concerned  with  an  extension  from  the  use  of  the  verb  in  admit- 
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class  constructions.  But  we  may  perhaps  also  explain  the  use  of 
the  verb  in  the  instances  quoted  as  a  back-formation  from  its  use 
in  such  expressions  as  'house  to  let',  'a  large  number  of  chambers 
now  letting  at  many  hundreds  a  year'.  If  so,  it  is  the  great  fre- 
quency of  such  constructions  that  has  brought  about  this  analogical 
extension.  In  consideration  of  the  great  afflnity  in  sense  between 
let  and  sell  we  may  also  assume  that  the  intemporal  class  function 
of  the  former  verb  has  been  induced  by  the  latter  verb  (cf.  below). 

Also  the  verb  retail  is  in  our  material  met  with  in  the  in- 
temporal  class  sense,  if  the  notion  of  in  temporality  is  taken  in 
the  same  wide  sense  as  in  the  case  of  let:  1881  Mr.  Bartlett's 
compilation  .  .  retails  for  three  dollars.  1897  Turbol,  Brill,  and  halibut 
retail  at  9  d.  per  lb.  This  use  of  retail  should  undoubtedly  be 
explained  as  having  been  induced  by  sell,  its  near  semological 
relative,  which  since  the  17th  century  may  be  employed  in  the 
active  form  with  a  passive  sense,  e.  g.  1606  Shaks.  Tr.  &  Cr.  I.  iii, 
360  Let  vs  like  Merchants  shew  our  fowlest  Wares  and  think  perchance 
they'l  sell.  1616  B.  Jonson  Epigr.  iii  To  my  Book-seller.  Thou,  that, .  . 
Gall'st  a  booke  good,  or  bad,  as  it  doth  sell,  Vse  mine  so,  too.  1656 
Earl  Monm.  Tr.  Boccalini's  Adots.  fr.  Parttass.  I.  i.  4  There  is  no  Mer- 
chandize in  this  Ware-House  sels  belter,  then  certain  Fans.  1711  Swift 
Jrnl.  to  Stella  24  Sept.  Prior's  Journey  sells  still;  1766  Goldsmith,  Vic. 
of  W.  Gh,  II.  I  published  some  tracts  upon  the  subject  myself,  which,  as 
they  never  sold,  1  have  the  consolation  of  thinking  were  read  only  by 
the  happy  few.  1833  Ht.  Mabtineau  Brooke  Farm  v  63  They  sell  at 
about  a  shilling  a  dozen.  1851  Lytton  Not  so  had  IV.  i.  77  I  found 
a  bookseller  to  publish  my  treatise.  It  sold  well.  In  quot.  1606  the 
auxiliary  trill  oscillates  between  the  modal  and  the  temporal  sense, 
i.  e.  'will  sell'  =  admit  of  being  sold'  or  'will  be  sold'.  In  the 
case  of  all  the  other  quots.  except  quot.  1766  and  quot.  1833 
we  are  concerned  with  undoubted  admit-class  sentences.  Again, 
quot.  1766  presents  a  temporal  tense-aspect  of  sell  used  in  the 
active  form  but  with  a  passive  sense  (=  cat.  E),  and  quot.  1833 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  specimen  of  the  intemporal  class.  Thus 
the  earliest  examples  of  sell  as  used  in  the  active  form  but  with 
a  passive  sense  are  specimens  of  the  admit-class.  W^e  should 
therefore  explain  quot.  1766  and  quot.  1833  as  analogical  exten- 
sions from  the  use  of  the  verb  in  admif-class  function. 

As  to  ring  up  the  quotation  adduced  in  our  supplementary 
material  (p.  473)  implies  a  temporal  sense  and  is  consequently  a 
specimen  of  cat.  E,  but,  for  reasons  given  above  (p.  518,  tell),  it  may 
be  dealt  with  here:  1908  'Gome,  friend  Watson,  the  curtain  rings  up  for 
the  last  act'.     This  use  of  ring  up  should  be  explained  as  a  back- 
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formation  from  the  active  progressive  form  with  a  passive  sense, 
since  this  form  is  an  interchangeable  equivalent  to  'rings  up',  though 
not  a  very  common  one  in  colloquial  speech. 

The  verb  sing  is  employed  in  the  intemporal  class  sense  in 
the  following  quotation:  1873  Those  verses  .  .  which  sing  to  the  air  of 
Ar  Eire,  etc.  (cf.  p.  473).  This  use  of  the  verb  should  unhesitat- 
ingly be  explained  as  an  analogical  extension  from  its  use  in 
admit-class  function,  which  is  met  with  already  in  the  18th  century 
(cf.  p.  480). 

The  same  explanation  is  true  of  the  intemporal  class  function 
of  talie  off:  1892  Yours  \i.  e.  hair]  takes  off  at  night.  For  the  use 
of  the  verb  in  admit-class  function  (in  the  active  form)  is  of  earlier 
date  than  the  former  function,  €.  <j.  1867  It  all  takes  to  pieces,  packs 
up  easily. 

Let  us  turn  to  those  instances  where  the  intemporal  class 
sense  oscillates  towards  the  modal  or  the  resultative  class. 

When  the  predicate-verb  may  be  apprehended  as  causal,  the 
intemporal  class  function  should  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of 
the  causative  law.  To  begin  with  this  is  true  of  the  case  when 
the  import  oscillates  towards  that  of  the  admit-class.  True,  this 
class  represents  a  fertile  formative  principle,  but  not  in  all  its 
morphological  aspects.  Now  all  our  instances  of  the  oscillation 
mentioned  appear  in  the  negative  form  without  a  descriptive  ad- 
veibial  extension,  viz.  intermingle  (quot.  1626),  dratv  (quot.  1704), 
hind  (quot.  1838),  corrode  (quot.  1868),  outlaw  (quot.  1895),  cf. 
p.  476 — 7.  But  though  this  morphological  aspect  of  the  admit- 
class  was  probably  able  to  induce  the  use  of  non-causal  verbs  in 
this  form  and  this  function,  there  are  no  instances  in  our  material 
proving  the  fertility  of  this  construction  (ct.  p.  484  and  535).  More- 
over, in  the  examples  under  consideration  the  causal  verbs  distinctly 
oscillate  towards  the  correlative  intr.  senses.  Therefore  we  should 
unhesitatingly  assume  that  here  the  converted  function  in  the  ac- 
tive form  is  due  to  the  causative  law.  Also  in  the  case  when  an 
intemporal  class  sentence  oscillates  towards  the  resultative  class  and 
the  predicate-verb  has  a  causal  aspect,  we  should  ascribe  the 
function  of  the  verb  to  the  causative  law.  Here  belong  develop, 
1861  A  plate  well  washed  .  .  developes  cleaner  than  one  washed  in- 
sufficiently (=  is  usually  developed  cleaner  or  proves  to  appear  cleaner 
when  developed);  reproduce,  1891  The  drawings  .  .  reproduce  in  mono- 
chrome-plate process  with  greater  strength  than  might  be  expected 
(=  are  always  reproduced  with  greater  strength  or  prove  to  appear  with 
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greater  strength  when  reproduced).  Also  the  correlative  iiitr.  senses 
are  in  these  instances  distinctly  salient,  «",  e.  'to  become  visible',  'to 
become  visible  in  the  new  copy'  (of  the  latent  image  of  the  plate). 
The  oscillation  of  lliis  intr.  sense  towards  the  intemporal  class 
sense  is  due  to  the  predominance  of  the  trans,  meaning.  Again 
its  oscillation  towards  the  resuUative  class  sense  may  be  said  to  be 
a  compromise  between  Ihe  struggle  foi-  salience;  made  by  the  corre- 
lative intr.  sense  and  that  presenled  by  the  primary  trans,  meaning, 
inasmuch  as  the  intr.  sense  aj)pears  in  the  first  part  of  the  resultative 
class  function,  i.  e.  'prove  to  ap])ear',  and  the  trans,  sense  appears 
in  the  second  part  of  the  resultative  class  sense,  i.  e.  'when  de- 
veloped', 'when  reproduced'.  The  etymological  explanation  cannot 
here  be  bound  up  with  an  inducing  influence  from  the  resultative 
class,  since  this  category  has  not  developed  into  a  fertile  format- 
ive principle.  But  another  explanation  is  possible.  AVe  have 
assumed  that  the  expression  of  a  condition  (be  it  in  the  form  of 
a  subordinate  clause  or  not)  as  a  rule  prevents  an  admit-class 
sense  from  becoming  salient  (cf.  p.  430 — 1).  Such  a  condition  is 
actually  expressed  in  the  quotations  under  consideration,  riz.  'well 
washed',  'in  monochrome-plate  proce.ss'.  But  nevertheless  it  does 
not  here  seem  to  be  impossible  to  mentally  add  a  conditional  sub- 
ordinate clause  such  as  'if  we  try'  and  consequently  to  acknow- 
ledge at  least  a  faint  salience  of  an  admit-class  sense,  i.  e.  'admits 
of  being  developed  cleaner,  of  being  reproduced  with  greater 
strength'.  If  so,  the  sentences  in  question  may  be  explained  as 
manifestations  of  the  fertility  of  the  admit-class,  though  owing  to 
the  context  and  the  causal  aspect  of  the  trans,  sense  (cf.  p.  445) 
the  admit-class  sense  oscillates  towards  other  senses. 

When  the  predicate-verb  lias  a  non-cnusal  aspect,  we  must 
examine  each  instance  separately  as  to  its  etymological  origin. 
An  oscillation  towards  the  admit-class  is  distinguishable  in  the 
following  instances:  instance,  a  1667  This  story  doth  not  only  in- 
stance in  kingdoms,  but  in  families  too;  exchange,  1848  Demand  and 
supply  always  rush  to  an  equilibrium,  but  the  condition  of  stable  equi- 
librium is  when  things  exchange  for  each  other  according  to  their  cost 
of  production.  The  former  quotation  represents  the  admit-class 
type  without  a  modal  auxiliary  but  with  an  adverbial  extension. 
This  type  was  already  in  the  IVtli  century  a  formative  principle 
with  incipient  fertility.  We  may  therefore,  if  we  so  will,  look 
upon  the  use  of  instance  in  the  quotation  mentioned  as  a  manifest- 
ation   of    this    fertility.     In    other    words    an   admit-class  sentence 
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was  meant  to  be  expressed,  though  owing  to  the  context  the  sense 
seems  to  oscillate  towaids  that  of  the  inteniporal  class.  However, 
since  the  verb  is  of  desubstantival  origin,  its  nse  in  the  sentence 
in  qnestion  may  just  as  well  be  looked  upon  as  a  desubstantival 
new  formation.  If  so,  we  must  assume  that  the  intr.  sense  to- 
wards which  the  import  oscillates,  i.  e.  'to  have  instances',  was 
meant  to  be  expressed  and  that  owing  to  the  context  and  the 
predominance  of  the  primary  trans,  meaning  this  sense  oscillated 
towards  that  of  the  admit-class  and  the  intemporal  class.  In  the 
case  of  excliajige  we  should  assuuie  that  an  admit-class  sense  was 
meant  to  be  expressed  and  that  the  oscillation  towards  the  in- 
temporal  class  sense  is  due  to  the  context. 

An  oscillation  towards  the  should-class  is  distinguishable  in 
the  following  instances:  class,  quot.  1816;,  deduce,  quot.  1889,  de- 
rive, quots.  1804  and  1866,  screw,  quot.  1881;  cf.  p.  478  and 
433 — 4.  As  to  class  we  should  adopt  the  same  explanation  as 
was  given  in  the  case  of  its  use  in  the  intemporal  class  function 
presenting  no  oscillation  towards  the  modal  class  (cf.  p.  519). 
For  the  oscillation  towards  the  should-class  sense  is  here  no  doubt 
due  to  the  context,  and  the  latter  sense  cannot  be  particularly 
meant  to  be  expressed,  since  the  should-class  (in  the  active  form) 
has  never  developed  into  a  fertile  formative  principle.  The  same 
is  true  of  derive  whose  non  oscillating  intemporal  class  function 
is  met  with  already  in  the  18th  centui-y  (cf.  the  explanation  given 
above,  p.  518).  —  As  to  deduce,  which  in  our  material  also  occurs 
in  admit-class  function  with  may  as  the  modal  auxiliary  (quot. 
1889,  cf.  p.  164),  its  use  as  a  representative  of  the  present  cate- 
gory should  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  was  employed  in 
the  case  of  derive,  an  explanation  already  given  when  we  dealt 
with  cat.  D  (cf.  p.  377 — 8).  —  Unlike  the  case  with  class,  derive, 
and  deduce  (cf.  p.  448)  the  trans,  sense  of  screw  presents  no 
parallelism  with  the  semological  structure  of  causal  verbs,  and  its 
use  in  the  active  form  but  with  a  passive  sense  cannot  therefore 
i)e  ascribed  to  the  causative  law.  This  use  should  unhesitatingly 
be  explained  as  an  analogical  extension  from  the  use  of  the  verb 
in  admit-class  sentences,  a  use  already  met  with  in  the  18th 
century  (cf.  p.  214),  all  the  more  as  in  our  quotation  the  import 
seems  to  oscillate  towards  an  admit-class  sense  (cf.  p.  500). 

An  oscillation  towards  both  the  resultative  class  and  the  ad- 
mit-class is  distinguishable  in  the  following  quotation  of  realise: 
1845    notwithstanding    the    high    rate   of   profit   it  realises  in  the  States 
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(cf.  p.  444).  Since  in  the  case  of  two  morpliological  types  the  ad- 
niit-chiss  has  undoubtedly  developed  into  a  fertile  formative  prin- 
ciple but  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  intemi)oral  and  the  resul- 
tative  class,  we  should  explain  the  sentence  in  question  as  a 
manifestation  of  this  fertility.  We  must  then  assume  that  the 
admit-class  sense  was  meant  to  be  expressed  and  that  the 
oscillation  towards  the  intemporal  and  the  resultative  class  is 
due  to  the  context.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  great  semolog- 
ical  affinity  between  realize  and  sell  it  is  also  possible  to  assume 
that  the  latter  verb  whose  use  in  the  active  form  but  with  a 
passive  sense  is  of  early  date,  has  induced  the  function  under 
consideration  in  the  case  of  the  former  verb.  However,  it  should 
be  observed  that  in  the  sentence  quoted  the  adverbial  extension 
has  a  form  differing  from  the  one  required  by  the  correlative 
trans,  construction  ('to  realise  a  thing  at  a  high  rate  of  profit'). 
The  loss  of  the  preposition  on  the  part  of  the  adverbial  ex- 
tension is  no  doubt  due  to  the  salience  of  the  resultative  class 
sense,  i.  e.  'to  prove  to  bring  a  high  rate  of  profit  when  realized'. 
In  other  words,  we  are  here  face  to  face  with  a  morphological 
conformation  to  the  requirements  of  the  first  part  of  the  resul- 
tative class  sense,  /.  e.  'to  prove  to  bring'.  We  may  therefore 
suppose  that  the  resultative  class  sense  was  meant  to  be  expressed 
and  that  its  oscillation  towards  the  other  senses  is  due  to  the  con- 
text. But  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  resultative  class  con- 
structions have  never  developed  into  a  fertile  formative  principle 
we  must  assume  that  the  sentence  in  question  has  been  modelled 
on  the  pattern  of  the  corresponding  admit-class  sentence  which 
required  the  expression  of  the  preposition  and  presented  the  same 
oscillating  senses  and  that  the  preposition  was  subsequently  re- 
moved owing  to  the  salience  of  the  resultative  class  sense  (cf.  p.  553). 
We  are  now  able  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  intemporal  class  represents  a  fertile  formative  prin- 
ciple in  the  NE.  period  (cf.  p.  474—5).  The  answer  must  be  in 
the  negative,  since  in  scarcely  any  in.stance  we  have  been  forced 
to  explain  the  use  of  non-causal  verbs  in  the  intemporal  class 
function  as  due  to  the  inducing  influence  from  causal  verbs  em- 
ployed in  this  function. 

'i)  The  modal         Let    US  turn  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  modal  class  and 
class.       jj^    ^^g    llj,g|.    p|^^,g   ^Q    ^^^^  category  which  we  have  termed  'the 

admit-class'. 
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We  have  shown  that  admit-class  constructions  in  the  active 
form  cannot  be  exphiined  as  manifestations  of  a  fertile  formative 
principle  until  about  1600  and  that  even  in  NE.  times  not  all 
the  morphological  subtypes  presented  by  these  constructions  may 
be  described  as  fertile.  In  the  case  of  the  OE.  and  the  ME.  pe- 
riod we  must  examine  each  in.stance  of  the  admit-class  separately 
and  in  the  case  of  the  NE.  period  each  of  the  morphological  sub- 
types separately. 

From  the  OE.  period  we  have  adduced  three  instances  of 
causal  verbs  employed  in  admit-class  function,  vi^.  dheardian,  ge- 
nif/ltan,  and  stillan  (see  p.  495).  But,  since  in  this  function  they 
distinctly  oscillate  towards  the  correlative  intr.  senses,  it  is  evident 
that  their  use  in  admit-class  sentences  is  entirely  on  a  par  with 
the  case  when  in  non-admit-class  sentences  they  are  employed  in 
the  correlative  intr.  senses,  whether  these  senses  oscillate  towards 
a  passive  meaning  or  not.  In  short,  the  etymological  interpretation 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  applied  in  the  case  of  the  OE.  in- 
stances of  cat.  B  (cf.  p.  299—312).  Thus  the  intr.  function  of 
gemyltan  and  stillan  and  consequently  also  their  use  in  admit- 
class  sentences  should  be  explained  as  back-formations  from  their 
use  in  the  passive  form  in  such  cases  where  this  form  could  easily 
be  mistaken  for  past  tenses  of  an  intr.  verb  conjugated  with  to  be 
(cf.  p.  311).  As  to  dheardian  the  intr.  sense  was  no  doubt  the 
primary  one,  since  in  OE.  we  also  meet  with  the  form  dhierdan,  which 
represents  the  correlative  trans,  sense  and  which  has  been  coined  on 
the  formative  principle  characteristic  of  OE.  trans,  denominative  verbs 
of  prehistoric  origin.  The  oscillation  towards  a  passive  sense  on  the 
part  of  dheardian  is  dependent  on  the  degree  of  frequency  pre- 
sented by  the  verb  in  its  trans,  sense.  But  this  frequency  was 
probably  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  verb  in  its  primary  intr. 
sense,  and  therefore  the  salience  of  a  passive  sense  in  our  quota- 
tion is  very  questionable.  Again  the  adoption  of  the  trans,  sense 
on  the  part  of  dheardian  should  be  explained  as  a  denominative 
new  formation  (from  OE.  heard,  a.  hard)  or,  if  we  so  will,  as  a 
back-formation  from  the  use  of  the  verb  in  its  intr.  sense  in  past 
tenses  formed  with  to  he  and  therefore  easily  mistaken  for  passive 
forms  of  a  trans,  verb. 

In  our  material  illustrating  the  OE.  period  we  also  meet  with 
a  few  non-causal  verbs  employed  in  sentences  which  from  an  OE. 
point    of   view,   too,  certainly  could  be  apprehended  as  specimens 
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of  the  admit-class,  viz.  seon,  geseon,  cunnian,  geferan.  As  to 
quotations  see  p.  495.  The  occasional  passive  function  of  the 
active  forms  of  these  verbs  lias  already  been  explained  in  connec- 
tion witii  cat.  E  (of.  p.  388  —  9).  We  have  there  adopted  the 
explanation  given  by  Pogatscher  {Anglia  xxiii),  i.  e.  we  have  as- 
sumed that  in  reality  we  are  concerned  with  trans,  constructions 
with  an  indefinite  pronoun  as  subject,  though  unexpressed.  It  is 
the  omission  of  this  pronoun  which  makes  such  sentences  oscillate 
towards  a  passive  import. 

From  the  ME.  period,  too,  we  have  adduced  a  few  in- 
stances of  admit-class  function.  The  admit-class  type  without  a 
modal  auxiliary  is  represented  by  the  following  verbs,  all  of  which 
have  a  causal  aspect:  break  (c  1175  and  1398),  «/ew(/ (1398),  hend 
(1398),  fold  (1398),  midtiphi  \¥11.  As  to  quotations  see  p.  494. 
As  was  the  case  with  OE.  causal  verbs,  so  in  the  present  case  we 
always  meet  with  an  oscillation  towards  the  correlative  intr.  sense, 
and  the  etymological  interpretation  of  the  use  of  ME.  causal  verbs 
in  admit-class  sentences  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  adopted  in 
the  case  of  ME.  instances  of  cat.  B  or  C.  Thus  the  intr.  function  of 
hreah  and  atend  and  consequently  also  their  admit-class  function 
should  be  explained  as  a  back-formation  from  their  use  in  the  pas- 
sive form  in  such  cases  where  this  form  could  be  mistaken  for  past 
tenses  of  an  inti-.  verb  conjugated  with  to  he.  Again  the  intr.  func- 
tion of  hend  and  fold  had  better  be  explained  as  having  started  from 
their  use  in  the  reflexive  form.  For  these  verbs  were  often  com- 
bined with  subjects  capable  of  making  themselves  the  objects  of 
the  verbal  action  involved  in  these  verbs.  The  omission  of  the 
reflexive  pronoun  should  be  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that, 
when  employed  in  the  reflexive  form,  these  verbs  generally  oscil- 
lated towards  the  correlative  intr.  sense.  Lastly,  the  intr.  function 
of  multiply,  which  occurs  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  ME.  period 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  causative  law. 

The  admit-class  type  with  will  as  the  modal  auxiliary  is  in 
our  material  represented  by  jierfurnisJt  1393,  meek  1400,  over- 
ivhelm  c  1400.  As  to  quotations,  see  p.  494 — 5.  The  verbs  meek 
and  overwhelm  have  an  undoubted  causal  aspect,  so  that  in  our 
quotations  the  passive  import  distinctly  oscillates  towards  the 
correlative  intrans.  meaning,  i.  e.  *to  become  meek',  'to  tumble 
over,  turn  over'.  Therefore  the  use  of  these  verbs  in  admit-class 
sentences  of  the  ivill-iyiie  is  entirely  on  a  par  with  the  case  when 
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in  non-admit-class  sentences  the  verbs  are  employed  in  the  cor- 
relative intr.  senses,  whether  these  senses  oscillate  towards  a  passive 
meaning  or  not.  And  this  is  true  whether  the  auxiliary  tvill  oscil- 
lates towards  its  primary  sense,  /.  e.  to  be  willing,  as  is  the  case 
with  meek  (quot.  c  1400),  or  towards  a  temporal  sense,  as  is  the 
case  with  overwhelm  (quot.  c  1400).  Thus  we  have  only  to  ac- 
count for  the  adoption  of  a  correlative  intr.  sense  on  the  part  of 
meek  and  nrerwhelm.  The  intr.  lunction  of  the  former  verb  should 
be  explained  as  a  denominative  new  formation  from  itieek,  adj. 
The  intr.  function  of  the  latter  verb  may  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
flectional factor,  i.  e.  the  identity  between  the  passive  form  and 
past  tenses  of  intr.  verbs  conjugated  with  to  he.  Besides  the  intr, 
use  of  these  verbs  may  perhaps  also  be  explained  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  causative  law,  which  most  likely  began  to  operate 
already  in  the  15th  century.  Again  the  verb  perfurnish  seems  to 
have  a  non-causal  aspect  when  it  is  qualified  by  an  object  such 
as  'testament',  /.  e.  =  'to  execute  a  testament'.  Therefore  its 
admit-class  function  in  the  following  sentence  seems  to  be  very 
remarkable:  1393  in  kase  be  that  this  wytword  will  noght  perfurnysche, 
1  will  it  he  ahrydged ;  for  I  will  hafe  of  na  mans  part  hot  of  myne  aune. 
If  the  verb  must  be  apprehended  as  non-causal,  then  its  use  in 
admit-class  constructions  of  the  will-{y\ie  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
inducing  influence  of  causal  verbs  employed  in  this  function  and 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  our  earliest  instance  of  the  fertility  of 
the  <t'?7/-type.  But  if  so,  this  instance  is  about  two  centuries  earlier 
than  the  time  we  have  fixed  upon  as  presenting  the  incipient 
fertility  of  this  type.  It  is  thei'efore  possible  or  perhaps  even  likely 
that  this  use  of  perfurnish  should  have  another  explanation.  Upon 
second  thoughts  it  is  not  impossible  to  trace  a  causal  sense  in  the 
case  of  the  trans,  import  of  the  verb,  i.  e.  'to  bring  (a  will)  to 
fulfilment,  into  effect'.  In  fact  the  correlative  intr.  sense,  i.  e. 
'to  come  to  fulfilment',  seems  also  to  be  salient  in  our  c{uotation. 
Therefore  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  this  sense  was  meant  to 
be  expressed  and  that  the  use  of  tlie  verb  in  the  tvill-iy^e  con- 
struction is  a  manifestation  of  the  causative  law  or  possibly  of  the 
operation  [of  the  inflectional  factor,  i.  e.  the  identity  between 
the  passive  form  and  past  tenses  of  intr.  verbs  conjugated  with 
to  ht. 

The  admit-class  type  with  can  or  may  as  the  modal  auxiliary 
is   in   our  material  represented  by  even  (=  compare),  (a  1230  and 
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a  1240),  compare  (c  1450),  ride  (1470—85).  As  to  quotations,  see 
p.  495.  The  verb  even  in  the  sense  of  'compare'  has  a  non-causal 
aspect,  and  therefore  its  early  use  in  the  active  form  but  with  a 
passive  sense  seems  to  be  very  striking.  But  the  verb  is  of  de- 
nominative origin  and  the  use  mentioned  may  therefore  be  ex- 
plained as  a  denominative  new  formation  from  cven^  adj.  This 
explanation  involves  that  the  intr.  sense  'to  be  equal  to'  was 
meant  to  be  expressed,  a  sense  actually  distinguishable  in  our 
quotations.  The  oscillation  of  this  sen.se  towards  the  passive 
meaning  {i.  e.  to  be  compared)  is  due  to  the  predominance  of  the 
trans,  meaning  (^.  e.  to  compare)  and  to  the  non-causal  aspect  of 
the  latter.  As  to  the  similar  use  of  compare  in  the  active  form 
but  with  a  passive  sense  it  may  be  explained  as  due  to  associative 
influence  from  the  verb  even.  But,  the  verb  is  of  French  prove- 
nience, and  in  the  Old  French  period  we  seem  to  meet  with  the 
use  of  the  verb  in  the  active  form  but  with  a  passive  sense,  e.  g. 
Berte  xviii,  A-il  mesaise  qu'a  la  moie  compere.  The  corresponding  use 
of  the  verb  in  the  English  language  may  therefore  be  of  French 
origin.  As  to  ride  in  the  active  form  predicated  of  a  horse,  we 
should  remember  that  the  expression  'to  ride  a  horse',  which  is 
met  with  since  the  13th  century  (also,  'to  ride  [upjon  a  horse') 
may  be  apprehended  as  impljdng  a  trans,  sense  and  a  direct  object 
or  else  an  intr.  sense  and  an  instrumental  adjunct,  i.  e.  'by  means 
of  a  horse'.  In  the  former  case  the  verb  may  in  spite  of  its  com- 
plex import  be  apprehended  as  causal,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
i.  e.  'to  (sit  upon  horseback  and)  cause  the  horse  to  go'.  When  so, 
the  converted  function  of  the  verb  though  dressed  in  the  active 
form  may  be  ascribed  to  the  causative  law,  since  in  our  quotation 
(see  p.  495)  also  the  intr.  sense  'to  go'  is  distinctly  salient.  If  the 
latter  sense  is  taken  as  the  meaning  of  which  our  sentence  presents 
a  converted  aspect,  then  this  sentence  appears  as  a  predication  of 
instrumental  adjunct,  and  the  etymological  explanation  of  the  use 
of  ride  is  the  same  as  the  one  given  in  the  case  of  such  predica- 
tions (cf.  p.  397,  357). 

Let  us  turn  to  the  NE.  period.  As  to  the  admit-class 
type  without  a  modal  auxiliary  but  tvith  an  adverbial 
extension  we  have  shown  that  it  developed  into  a  formative 
principle  with  an  incipient  fertility  already  about  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  and  that  this  fertility  increases  the  more  we  ap- 
proach   the    present    lime    (cf.   p.   498).     Therefore  in  the  ca.se  of 
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most  non-causal  verbs  all  instances  of  this  admit-class  type 
which  appear  after  c  IGOO  should  be  apprehended  as  manifestations 
of  the  fertility  of  this  formative  principle.  This  principle  of  ex- 
planation mnsf  be  adopted.  For  no  admit-class  type  can  have 
started  with  non-cansal  verbs.  They  must  have  begun  with  causal 
ones  where  the  correlative  intr.  sense  oscillated  towards  a  passive 
meaning.  This  is  in  fact  proved  by  a  chronological  examination 
of  our  material.  The  use  of  non-causal  verbs  in  admit-class  con- 
structions is  therefore  evidently  due  to  the  inducing  power  of  causal 
ones  so  employed,  hi  our  material  illustrating  the  present  admit- 
class  type  we  meet  with  the  following  non-causal  verbs,  which  we 
have  arranged  on  the  same  principle  as  adopted,  when  we  dealt 
with  its  extent  and  chronology  (see  p.  488—491)^:  16^''  century: 
tell,  ride  (the  trans,  sense  may  only  with  some  difficulty  be  ap- 
prehended as  causal,  cf.  p.  451  and  530),  —  make  (the  trans,  sense 
may  sometimes  be  apprehended  as  causal).  —  17"'  century:  peel, 
pull,  act,  read,  cock,  ruh,  sell,  —  lather,  scour.  —  18"'  century: 
drive,  saiv,  sing,  dratv  II  3,  cut,  thrash,  mouth,  manufacture, 
dress,  squeeze,  —  heckle,  measure,  screiv,  apply.  —  19"'  century^ 
etc.:  assort,  transplant,  group,  translate,  dovetail,  learn,  split  (the 
trans,  sense  may  sometimes  be  apprehended  as  causal),  draw  II  2  a 
(1893),  Icilh  wash,  p)aint.  mesh,  lead  (the  trans,  sense  may  only  with 
difficulty  be  apprehended  as  causal,  i.  e.  'to  cause  to  go),  graft,  paclc 
(up),  take,  sketch,  smoke,  make  up,  play,  compare,  dye,  scan,  tan 
(of  leather),  ivear,  —  number,  button,  harroiv,  retract,  trace,  beat 
out,  exchange,  draw  II  1  b,  fasten  (=  button,  1908),  grind  (cf.  p. 
456—7).  As  to  quotations,  see  p.  488—491  or  ultimately  p. 
187—216  supplemented  with  p.  478-482. 

It  is  only  rarely  that  in  the  case  of  fertile  admit-class  types  the 
admit-class  function  of  a  non-causal  verb  should  be  ascribed  to  a 
cause  other  than  the  fertility  of  this  type.  As  to  the  type  under 
consideration  such  a  case  is  presented  by  beat  out  in  the  following 
quotation:  1873  One  particle  of  ore  beats  out  such  leaf!  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  this  instance  admits  of  a  twofold  predica- 
tional  interpretation.  If  as  basis  of  comparison,  i.  e.  the  verbal 
sense  appearing  in  a  converted  use,  we  take  the  trans,  construc- 
tion with  a  direct  object  and  an  object  of  result,  i.  e.  'to  beat  out 


'  Note  that  a  verb  has  been  adduced  once  only,  when  in  our  material  it 
has  not  only  been  instanced  in  combination  with  an  adverbial  extension  de- 
noting 'degree  of  facility',  but  also  when  it  is  met  with  in  sentences  where 
the  complement  is  of  another  semological  type. 
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a  particle  of  ore  into  such  a  loaf,  then  the  quotation  represents 
an  admit-class  sense  which  oscillates  towards  a  resullative  class 
sense  and  which  in  respect  of  the  form  of  the  adverbial  extension 
presents  a  morphological  accomodation  to  the  latter  sense,  i.  c 
'prove  to  become  such  a  leaf  when  beaten  out'.  If  we  take 
as  basis  of  comparison  'to  beat  out  such  a  leaf  from  a  particle  of 
ore\  then  we  are  concerned  with  a  predication  of  adjunct  of  ma- 
terial (cf.  p.  93),  and  the  verb  keeps  its  trans,  import.  We  should 
assume  that  this  predicational  import  was  here  meant  to  be  ex- 
pressed and  that  the  possibility  of  looking  upon  the  sentence  as  a 
converted  use  of  the  trans,  construction  'to  beat  out  a  part  of  ore 
into  such  a  leaf  made  the  sentence  oscillate  towards  the  admit- 
class  and  the  resultative  class.  We  should  make  this  assumption, 
because  it  gives  a  natural  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the  resul- 
tative class  construction  and  at  the  same  time  an  explanation  of 
the  discordant  morphology  appearing,  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
admit-class  sense  which  also  is  salient,  i.  e.  'to  admit  of  being 
beaten  out  i)ito  such  a  leaf.  Again  a  predication  of  adjunct  of 
material  should  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  is  employed  in 
the  case  of  predications  of  instrumental  adjunct  (cf.  p.  357  and 
397  —  8)  or  of  predications  of  adjunct  of  provenience  (cf.  p.  552  —  3). 

The  following  instances  of  maJ:e  should  both  from  a  descrip- 
tive and  an  etymological  point  of  view  be  apprehended  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  instance  of  beat  out:  1592  Boost  thou  think 
to  Hue  till  his  olde  doublet  will  make  thee  a  new  trusse?  1598  An 
old  Gloake  makes  a  new  lerkin.  1787  They  [frogs]  make  a  good  soup, 
and  not  a  bad  fricasee.  For  also  in  the  present  case  it  is  possible 
to  look  upon  the  converted  sentences  as  having  been  converted 
from  two  different  trans,  constructions,  vis.  'to  make  (an  old 
doublet,  etc.)  into  a  new  truss,  etc'  and  'to  make  (a  new  truss, 
etc.)  from  (an  old  doublet,  etc.)'. 

The  following  instance  of  tell  may  perhaps  be  apprehended 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  fertility  of  the  admit-class  type  under 
consideration:  1584  Then,  fathers,  choose  your  warres;  for  better  tels 
To  lose  like  Jewes,  then  winne  like  infidels.  But  another  explanation 
is  preferable.  In  ME.  the  impersonal  form  of  the  verbs  say  and 
rehearse  is  employed  in  a  sense  oscillating  between  the  original 
trans,  sense  and  the  corresponding  passive  meaning,  a  use  of  verba 
dicendi  met  with  already  in  the  OE.  period  (cf.  p.  399  and  387-- 
388),  ('.  g.  Malory,  Morthe  U Arthur  75,  (17)  as  it  reherceth  after  in 
the  book  of  Balyn  le  saueage,  that  followetli  next  after,    a  1 300   Cursor 
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M.  {)e  iuus  sal  convert,  as  it  says.  This  construction  is  still  met  with 
in  the  NE.  period  (cf.  p.  398).  There  is  no  doubt  that  tell  in 
the  sense  of  a  verbum  dicendi  could  be  employed  in  a  similar 
way.  hi  other  words,  it  was  possible  to  say,  'it  tells  better'  or 
'better  tells  that  one  loses  like  Jews,  etc'  Tiie  sense  meant  to  be 
expressed  was  then  'one  tells  or  says  better  that,  etc'  But  the 
morphological  aspect  of  the  sentence  is  such  as  to  make  the  sen- 
tence also  involve  'belter  admits  of  being  told'.  This  explanation 
is  preferable,  less  for  chronological  reasons  (i.  e.  the  date  of  the 
quotation  is  somewhat  earlier  than  the  17th  c)  than  on  account 
of  the  possibility  of  apprehending  our  instance  as  an  impersonal 
use  of  a  verbum  dicendi,  a  use  of  Old  Teutonic  date. 

As  to  ride,  see  p.  530. 

Let  us  turn  to  causal  verbs  employed  in  admit-class  sen- 
tences of  the  type  under  consideration.  Here  belong  the  following 
verbs  in  our  material:  16"'  century:  digest,  endue,  —  fry.  — 
17"'  century:  amalgam^  assimilate.,  humect.  —  18"'  century: 
fasten  (1730)  polisli,  preserve,  malt,  alloy,  draw  II  2  h  (1794, 
1856)  —  19"'  century,  etc.:  mix,  scorch,  identify  (here  =  to  make 
identical),  hlot,  bleach,  lead  (<  lead,  sb.),  shut  (the  trans,  sense 
cannot  always  be  apprehended  as  causal),  compound,  oxidate,  hake, 
coolc,  fur,  steer,  tear  (the  trans,  sense  cannot  always  be  apprehended 
as  causal),  toast,  —  reduce  (cf.  p.  449 — 451).  As  to  quotations,  see  p. 
488  —491  or  ultimately  p.  187—216  supplemented  with  p.  478  -—482. 

Whenever  in  these  instances  the  passive  sense  oscillates  towards 
the  correlative  intr.  sense  —  and  such  is  mostly  the  case  —  and 
the  verbs  in  these  oscillating  senses  are  also  employed  in  non- 
admit-class  sentences,  we  should  look  upon  the  former  use  as  being 
entirely  on  a  par  with  the  latter  use.  This  involves  that  the 
etymological  explanation  of  their  use  should  in  both  cases  be  the 
same,  i.  e.  the  causative  law  (or  the  factors  that  have  given  rise 
to  it).  The  same  etymological  interpretation  may  be  applied  in 
the  case  of  such  causal  verbs  as  are  employed  in  admit-class  func- 
tion but  happen  to  have  not  been  recorded  in  non-admit-class 
function  in  a  passive  sense  oscillating  towards  the  correlative  in- 
transitive meaning.  But  such  instances  (very  few  in  number)  may 
of  course  also  be  explained  as  manifestations  of  the  fertility  of  the 
admit-class  construction  under  consideration.  However,  in  the  case 
of  the  present  admit-class  type  the  passive  sense  is  often  predo- 
minant in  spite  of  the  causal  aspect  of  the  predicate-verb  (see  p. 
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452).  Now,  if  such  causal  verbs  are  in  non-admit-class  sentences 
employed  in  a  passive  sense  (which  then  almost  always  oscillates 
towards  the  correlative  intr.  meaning),  we  may  neverllieless  look 
upon  their  admit-class  function  as  an  extension  from  this  use  or 
even  as  being  on  a  par  with  this  use,  though  the  context  happens 
to  be  such  that  the  correlative  intr.  sense  is  only  faintly  or  even 
not  at  all  salient.  But  we  may  of  course  also  consider  their  admit- 
class  function  as  a  manifestation  of  the  fertility  of  the  admit-class 
construction.  Only  in  the  rare  case  that  a  causal  verb  employed 
in  a  predominant  passive  sense  in  the  admit-class  construction, 
does  not  otherwise  occur  in  a  passive  meaning  oscillating  towards 
the  correlative  intr.  sense,  it  is  preferable  to  look  upon  its  admit- 
class  function  as  illustrating  the  fertility  of  this  class. 

Thus  the  admit-class  type  without  a  modal  auxiliary  but  with 
an  adverbial  extension  has  taken  its  rise  from  the  use  of  causal 
verbs  employed  in  tlie  function  represented  by  this  type.  But  their 
use  in  this  function  is  mostly  entirely  on  a  par  with  their  use  in 
non-admit  class  sentences  dressed  in  the  active  form  but  with  a 
sense  oscillating  betw^een  passive  and  intransitive.  Therefore  the 
origin  and  the  fertility  of  this  admit-class  type  or  any  admit-class 
type  is  ultimately  due  to  the  causative  law  (or  the  factors  that 
have  given  rise  to  it).  It  is  only  in  harmony  with  this  fact  that  the 
causative  law  is  somewhat  earlier  than  the  time  when  those  admit- 
class  constructions  which  gained  fertility  had  developed  into  living 
formative  principles.  Again  this  fertility  is  manifested  in  the  use 
of  non-causal  verbs  in  these  admit-class  constructions,  since  they 
must  be  explained  as  having  been  induced  by  causal  verbs  em- 
ployed in  these  constructions.  A  reflexive  interpretation  is  inad- 
missible. This  is  evident  from  the  fact  alone  that  at  least  in  the 
case  of  non-causal  verbs  we  practically  speaking  never  meet  with 
the  reflexive  form  in  any  type  of  admit-class  sentences.  We  can, 
however,  adduce  one  such  instance  but  it  is  of  very  late  date  and 
occurs  in  Carlyle  whose  language  shows  strong  traces  of  German 
(and  French)  influence,  vi.':.  1865  Carlyle,  Fredk  Gt  xiv,  vii  (1870), 
V  239,  The  small  riddle  reads  itself  to  him  so.  Ti'ue,  we  are  here 
concerned  with  a  resultative  class  sense  =  'appears  to  him  so  when 
read',  but  the  use  of  read  in  the  active  form  but  with  a  resulta- 
tive class  sense  has  been  coined  on  the  pattern  of  admit-class  sen- 
tences oscillating  towards  a  resultative  class  sense  (cf.  p.  556—7). 
There   is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  reflexive  form  is  here  due 
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to  foreign  influence,  all  the  more  as  in  English  the  reflexive  form 
on  the  whole  never  developed  into  an  intr.  or  passive  formative 
(cf.  p.  261-4). 

As  to  the  admit-class  type  which  is  destitute  both  of 
a  modal  auxiliary  and  an  adverbial  extension,  we  have 
shown  that  as  a  rule  it  is  dressed  in  the  negative  form  and  that 
it  does  not  represent  a  formative  principle  of  any  noteworthy  vi- 
tality, though  it  is  not  devoid  of  the  morphological  prerequisite  for 
developing  into  a  fertile  formative  principle.  When  causal  verbs 
occur  in  this  type  they  always  seem  to  oscillate  towards  the  cor- 
relative intr.  sense,  and  their  use  should  be  apprehended  as  only 
a  phase  of  their  general  use  in  the  active  form  but  with  a  sense 
oscillating  between  a  passive  and  an  intransitive  import.  Their 
use  in  the  case  of  this  type  is  consequently  a  manifestation  of  the 
causative  law  (or  the  factors  that  have  given  rise  to  it).  Here  be- 
long: fold  (1793),  inflame  (1794),  intermix  (1846),  temper  (1881, 
1884),  tan  (1884).  As  to  quotations,  see  p.  491  and  ultimately  p. 
187  — :216  supplemented  with  p.  479—482.  In  our  material  we 
meet  with  only  two  non-causal  verbs  employed  in  this  type,  viz., 
transplant  (1846)  and  scan  (mod.).  But  both  of  them  have  been 
recorded  earlier  in  the  fertile  admit-class  constructions.  Their  use 
in  the  present  type  may  therefore  be  explained  as  an  extension  from 
this  use  and  need  not  illustrate  the  fertility  of  the  present  type, 
though  the  latter  explanation  is  not  entirely  inadmissible. 

As  to  the  etymological  ex\^\anaiion  o^  the  icill- type,  whether 
it  has  an  adverbial  extension  or  not,  almost  all  is  true  that  has 
been  said  in  the  case  of  the  type  without  a  modal  auxiliary  but 
with  an  adverbial  extension.  Thus,  when  the  predicate-verb  is 
non-causal  its  use  in  the  tvill-iype  construction  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  looked  upon  as  a  manifestation  of  the  fertility  of  this  con- 
struction. Here  belong  the  following  verbs  in  our  material:  16"' 
century:  raalce  (the  trans,  sense  may  sometimes  be  apprehended 
as  causal).  —  17^''  century:  lead  (the  trans,  sense  may  only  with 
difficulty  be  apprehended  as  causal),  qnilt,  manage,  lap,  set,  — 
hatter,  squeeze,  ride  (the  trans,  sense  may  only  with  difficulty  be 
apprehended  as  causal),  —  sell,  rive  (the  trans,  sense  may  some- 
times be  apprehended  as  causal).  —  18"'  century:  rub,  wear, 
cross  (=  cross-plough),  wash,  —  saw,  spin,  pick,  —  hooJc,  button, 
ding,  lace,  transplant.  —  19"*  century,  etc.:  dress,  translate, 
cut,  dramatize,  apply,  realize,  compare,  construe,  —  tread,  weave. 
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make  up,  sing,  —  mesh^  scan,  mill,  parse  (cf.  p.  456 — 7).  As  to 
quotations,  see  p.  491—3  and  ultimately  p.  187 — 216  supplemented 
with  p.  478—482. 

However,  also  in  the  present  case  there  are  sometimes  in- 
stances of  non-causal  verbs  which  may  have  or  even  should  have 
an  explanation  other  than  the  fertility  of  the  ivill-i^T^e.  Here  be- 
longs malce  whose  trans,  sense  only  with  some  difficulty  may  be 
apprehended  as  causal  and  whose  function  in  quot.  1592  (Doost 
thou  think  to  liue  till  his  olde  doublet  will  make  thee  a  new  trusse?) 
should  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  quots.  1598,  1787,  i.  e.  as 
involving  a  predication  of  material  (cf.  p.  531—2).  Here  belongs  also 
lap  whose  import  in  quot.  1680  (This  is  a  fine  pliable  principle  .  .  'twill 
lap  about  your  finger  like  Barbary  Gold)  oscillates  towards  a  reflexive 
or  even  an  intr.  sense  and  whose  admit-class  function  therefore 
may,  but  need  not,  be  explained  as  having  started  from  the 
use  of  the  verb  in  the  reflexive  form,  the  omission  of  the  re- 
flexive pronoun  being  then  due  to  the  salience  of  an  intr.  sense. 
Another  instance  is  mesh  whose  admit-class  sense  in  quot.  1801 
(After  which  they  [mackerel]  will  not  mesh,  but  are  caught  with  hooks) 
oscillates  towards  the  intr.  sense  'to  go  in  the  meshes'  and  there- 
fore may,  but  need  not,  be  explained  as  a  denominative  new 
formation.  As  to  reali.iC  its  admit-class  function  in  quot.  1884 
(The  liabilities  are  estimated  at  £  130,000,  and  the  assets  will,  it  is  as- 
sumed, realise  well)  may,  but  need  not,  be  ascribed  to  associa- 
tive influence  from  sell  (cf.  p.  526).  Moreover,  the  admit-class 
function  of  rive  in  quots.  1691,  1811  {e.g.  1811  AH  like  sorts  of  stone 
that  are  composed  of  granules,  will  cut  and  rive  in  any  direction)  may, 
but  need  not,  be  explained  as  an  extension  from  its  general  use  in 
the  active  form  but  with  a  passive  sense  oscillating  towards  an  intr. 
meaning,  a  use  which  is  met  with  already  c.  1300  (cf.  p.  213). 
As  to  ride  see  p.  530. 

AS  causal  should  be  described  the  following  verbs  in  our 
material  illusti-ating  the  ivill-iype:  16"'  centurij:  mingle,  display, 
stain,  —  convert.  —  17^''  century:  fire,  keep,  glue,  commix,  — 
polish,  reserve,  —  incorporate,  assimilate,  gild,  wear  out,  blunt, 
coin.  —  18"'  century:  drive,  identify.  —  19""  century,  etc.: 
nitrify,  groove,  —  erase,  hatch  out,  —  extinguish,  lift,  digest, 
drain  II  2,  coke,  mix,  nurse,  disentangle,  open,  lock  (cf.  p.  449 — 
451).  As  to  quotations,  see  p.  491—3  and  ultimately  p.  187—216 
supplemented  with  p.  478—482. 

When  the  predicate-verb  is  a  causal  one,  it  almost  always 
oscillates  tow'ards  the  correlative  intr.  sense  (cf.  p.  464).    We  have 
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pointed  out  thai,  if  in  the  tvill-type  construction  this  intr.  sense  is 
apprehended  as  the  sense  meant  to  be  expressed,  the  auxiliary 
ifill  does  not  as  a  rule  lose  its  modal  import  (cf.  p.  455 — Gj. 
When  so,  we  may  look  upon  the  use  of  causal  verbs  in  will-iype 
constructions  as  being  entirely  on  a  par  with  their  general  use  in 
an  intr.  sense  oscillating  towards  a  passive  meaning,  i.  e.  as  ulti- 
mately due  to  the  causative  law  (or  the  factors  that  have  given 
rise  to  it).  And  if  such  a  general  use  does  not  occur,  then  —  as 
long  as  will  keeps  its  modal  sense  —  the  use  of  the  verb  in  ivill- 
lype  constructions  may  nevertheless  be  ascribed  to  the  causative 
law  (or  the  factors  that  have  given  rise  to  it).  Only  in  those  cases 
when  the  sense  of  the  causal  verb  may  bo  apprehended  as  intr. 
and  will  then  assumes  a  non-modal  sense,  we  should  consider  the 
use  of  a  causal  verb  in  the  ivill-ij^e  construction  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  fertility  of  this  construction  and  not  as  due  to  the 
causative  law.  But  to  decide  in  individual  cases  when,  if  we  in- 
terpret the  sense  of  the  causal  verb,  as  intr.,  tvill  loses  or  keeps 
its  modal  import  is  a  very  delicate  task.  We  have  already  tried 
to  do  so  in  the  case  of  a  considerable  number  of  instances  (cf.  p. 
455—6).  It  is  surperfluous  to  examine  this  point  more  closely, 
since  we  have  to  choose  only  between  two  etymological  interpret- 
ations, viz.  the  operation  of  the  causative  law  and  the  fertility  of 
the  ?t>?7/-type.  Also  in  the  rare  case  when  in  ivill-\.yY>^  construc- 
tions the  causal  verb  has  a  predominant  passive  sense,  we  should 
ascribe  its  use  in  such  constructions  to  the  fertility  of  the  ivill-{y\)e, 
and  not  to  the  causative  law  (cf.  p.  455).  But  to  decide  upon 
the  salience  or  non-salience  of  an  oscillating  intr.  sense  is  a  very 
difficult  task. 

The  use  of  will  as  a  modal  auxiliary  dates  as  far  back  as 
the  OE.  period,  e.  g.  Herb,  i,  90,  9  Gif  his  mete  gemyltan  nelle  (cf. 
p.  495).  This  sense  has  sprung  from  the  primary  trans,  meaning, 
i.  c.  'to  be  willing',  a  sense  towards  which  the  auxiliary  distinctly 
oscillates  in  the  OE.  sentence  quoted.  In  fact  a  faint  echo  of  this 
original  sense  is  still  traceable  in  most  of  the  NE.  ^(;^7^type  sen- 
tences, nay,  in  some  of  them  it  is  even  the  predominant  import 
(cf.  p.  459—461).  As  a  secondary  source  of  the  modal  function 
of  ivill  should  be  considered  the  temporal  function  of  will  in  a 
complex  sentence  consisting  of  a  principal  clause  with  ivill  as 
a  temporal  auxiliary  and  a  conditional  subordinate  clause  of  the 
type  'if  we  so  will',  'if  we  want  to'.    We  have  already  pointed  out 
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that  in  most  will-type  sentences  it  is  possible  to  mentally  add 
a  conditional  subordinate  clause  of  the  type  'if  we  try'  and  that 
therefore  several  sentences  of  the  tvill-tjpe  probably  have  origin- 
ated from  an  incomplete  resolution  of  an  idea  whose  complete 
resolution  would  require  the  addition  of  such  a  conditional  subor- 
dinate clause.  It  is  the  omission  of  this  clause  that  transforms 
the  temporal  ivill  of  the  principal  clause  into  a  modal  auxiliary. 
But  a  faint  echo  of  the  temporal  sense  is  still  traceable  in  most 
of  the  ME.  and  NE.  tvill-iype  sentences.  But  in  the  case  of  spe- 
cified examples  it  is  generally  impossible  to  decide  as  to  when 
will  as  a  modal  auxiliary  has  taken  its  rise  from  the  primary 
trans,  sense  or  when  it  has  sprung  from  the  temporal  function 
(cf.  p.  461-4). 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  will-type  construction  has  begun 
with  causal  verbs  and  in  the  first  place  with  such  cases  where 
the  sense  of  will  was  modal  and  the  use  of  the  verb  in  an  intr. 
sense  oscillating  towards  a  passive  meaning  was  entirely  on  a  par 
with  the  use  of  the  verb  in  this  sense  in  non -admit  class  sen- 
tences. Therefore  it  is  that  in  the  case  of  causal  verbs  we  meet 
Avith  instances  of  the  will-type  already  in  the  OE.  and  ME.  pe- 
riods. It  is  also  evident  that  with  the  increase  of  cases  when 
a  causal  verb  adopted  a  correlative  intr.  sense  easily  oscillating 
towards  a  passive  meaning  the  frequency  of  the  will-type  must 
be  increased.  At  last  the  tvill-type  gains  such  a  frequency  in 
the  case  of  causal  verbs  that  is  was  able  to  induce  the  employ- 
ment of  non-causal  verbs  in  will-type  constructions.  In  other 
words,  the  will-type  had  developed  into  a  fertile  formative  prin- 
ciple. And  the  criterion  of  this  fertility  is  principally  the  use  of 
non-causal  verbs,  sometimes  also  the  use  of  causal  ones  (cf.  p. 
537)  in  the  tvill-type  construction.  Apart  from  perfurnish  (1398, 
cf.  p.  529),  the  first  traces  of  an  incipient  fertility  on  the  part  of 
the  will-type  are  met  with  about  1600,  a  date  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  fact  that  the  causative  law  began  to  operate  about  one 
or  two  centuries  earliei-,  /.  c.  the  factor  which  increased  the  num- 
ber of  causal  verbs  adopting  a  correlative  intr.  sense  oscillating 
towards  a  passive  meaning.  This  fertility  quite  naturally  increased 
in  the  following  centuries  with  the  continued  operation  of  the 
causative  law,  so  that  in  present-day  English  the  will-type  repre- 
sents a  formative  principle  of  strong  vitality. 
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As  to  the  can  or  maii-tiipe  we  have  already  pointed  out  that 
it  never  developed  into  a  fertile  formative  principle  and  that  it 
was  unable  to  make  this  development  (as  to  the  extent  and  the 
chronology  of  the  category,  see  p.  485).  For,  if  sentences  of  tlie 
can  or  wmy-type  are  dressed  in  the  passive  form,  the  admit-class 
sense  will  be  kept,  and  this  form  is  the  normal  mode  of  expres- 
sion when  the  modal  element  of  the  admit-class  construction  is 
expressed  by  may  or  can  (cf.  p.  485).  Whenever  in  the  case  of 
the  can  or  ?/m//-type  the  predicate-verb  is  causal,  in  which  case 
the  import  almost  always  oscillates  towards  the  correlative  intr. 
sense  (cf.  p.  453—4),  we  should  ascribe  the  use  of  the  verb  to  the 
causative  law  (or  the  factors  that  have  given  rise  to  it).  For  its 
use  in  this  type  of  admit-class  constructions  is  then  entirely  on  a 
par  with  its  use  in  non-adniit-class  sentences  with  a  passive 
sense  oscillating  towards  the  correlative  intr.  meaning.  Here  be- 
long the  following  verbs  in  our  material:  a)  caw-type:  conjoin 
(1578),  knit  (1578),  taint  (1606),  disentangle  (1607),  tlmach  (1650), 
incorporate  (1681),  fix  (1760),  keep  (1705,  1889),  loiver  (1727), 
cram  (a  1763),  assimilate  (1864),  mash  (1877);  b)  wa?/-type: 
overthroiv  (1546),  stain  (Shakes.),  hnit  (1612),  indurate  (1646), 
notch  (1693).  As  to  quotations,  see  p.  493  —  4  and  ultimately  p. 
187-216  supplemented  with  p.  478—482. 

Again,  Avhen  the  predicate-verb  is  non-causal,  a  case  re- 
presented by  several  instances  in  our  material,  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  already  been  recorded  in  the  case  of  the  two  admit-class 
types  which  represent  fertile  formative  principles,  or  else  otherwise 
recorded  in  a  passive  sense  dressed  in  the  active  form  (especially 
the  intemporal  class  function).  When  so,  their  use  in  can  or  may- 
type  constructions  is  only  a  natural  extension  from  this  use.  Here 
belong  the  following  verbs  in  our  material:  a)  caw-type:  compare 
(1796,  1876),  cut  (1839),  count  II  1  d  (1857),  trace  (1889);  b)  niay- 
type:  compare  (1577),  pull  (1778),  lead  (1822),  count  II  1  c  a  (1874). 
As  to  cjuotations.  see  p.  494.  The  only  exceptions  are  presented 
by  drau;  1703,  and  deduce,  1866  (cf.  p.  494),  both  of  which 
occur  in  our  material  earlier  in  the  may-iype  than  in  other  cases 
where  these  verbs  present  a  passive  sense  dressed  in  the  active 
form.  But  in  the  case  of  draw  we  may  safely  assume  that  its 
use  in  the  may-iype  is  an  extension  from  its  use  in  the  will-iype 
(or  the  other  fertile  admit-class  type),  though  we  happen  to  be 
destitute    of   examples    of   the   latter  use.     As  to  deduce,  its  func- 
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lion    in    the    wia//-type   has  of  course  the  same  explanation  as  its 
use  in  the  intenipoial  class  function  (quot.  1889),  see  p.  525. 

We  have  still  to  consider  a  category  which  may  be  described 
as  pseudo-admit-class  sentences.  The  admit-class  sense  is 
liere  not  the  proximate  sense  of  the  verb  in  its  converted  func- 
tion, but  a  secondary  meaning,  a  synonymous  sense,  and  this  se- 
condary signification  is  always  the  same,  i.  c.  'to  admit  of  being 
seen'  (cf.  p.  419).  Hero  belong  in  our  material  the  following 
verbs:  kifhe  (a  1300,  1535,  1586,  18?7),  r?fsr/o5e  (1494,  1627-77), 
exhihit  (1768—74),  open  (1745,  a  1822,  1844),  evolve  (1860).  As 
to  cjuotations,  see  p.  420.  All  these  verbs  may  be  apprehended 
as  causal,  i.  e.  'to  bring  into  view'  =  'to  cause  to  come  into  view'. 
Apart  from  h'tthe  and  open,  their  passive  function,  i.  e.  to  be  brought 
into  view,  oscillating  towards  the  correlative  intr.  sense  'to  come 
into  view'  =  'to  admit  of  being  seen',  may  therefore  be  ascribed 
to  the  causative  law.  But,  if  we  so  will,  this  function  may  also 
be  explained  as  having  evolved  from  the  use  of  the  verb  in  the 
reflexive  form.  For  these  verbs  were  often  combined  with  sub- 
jects capable  of  the  retlexivity  conditioned  by  these  verbs,  atid  the 
reflexive  pronoun  was  omitted,  since  the  verbs  oscillated  between 
the  reflexive  sense  'to  show  itself,  'to  bring  itself  into  view'  and 
the  intr.  sense  'to  come  into  view'  =  'to  admit  of  being  seen'.  The 
reflexive  interpretation  must  be  employed  in  the  case  of  kithe 
whose  pseudo-admit-class  function  is  met  with  as  early  as  a  1300. 
As  to  open,  we  are  evidently  concerned  with  an  extension  from 
its  general  use  in  the  active  form  but  with  a  passive  sense  oscil- 
lating towards  an  intr.  meaning,  a  use  already  met  with  in  the 
OE.  period  (cf.  p.  251  seq.). 

The  second  subcategory  of  the  modal  class,  /.  c.  the  should 
or  must-class,  has  a  very  small  compass  in  our  material,  and 
all  our  examples  happen  to  illustrate  the  NE.  period  only,  though 
also  the  ME.  and  OE.  periods  could  not  be  devoid  of  instances. 
Like  the  mcuj  or  ca><-class  this  class  is  destitute  of  the  morpho- 
logical prerequisite  for  developing  into  a  fertile  formative  principle 
(cf.  p.  500). 

As  to  the  should-class  we  rarely  meet  with  instances  where 
the  modal  element  has  no  particular  morphological  represent- 
ative. Here  belong  demise,  1823  Now  arose  a  difticulty  —  whether 
the  property  of  the  late  King  demised  to  the  King  or  to  the  down  (  = 
should  [or  even  must]  be  demised  or  should  [must]  pass  as  a  possession 
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to);  ficreu\  1881  The  face-plale  which  screws  on  the  mandrils  (=  should 
be  screwed  on;  peihaps  also  =  admits  of  being  sciewed  on;  possibly  also 
=  is  always  screwed  on).  The  trans,  .sense  of  demise  has  a  causal 
structure,  /.  c.  To  let  (a  thing)  pass  as  a  possession  to  (a  person)', 
and  therefore  the  correlative  intr.  sense  is  distinctly  salient  in  our 
quotation,  though  oscillating  towards  the  passive  meaning.  Con- 
sidering this  causal  aspect,  it  is  superflous  to  seek  for  an  etymo- 
logical explanation  of  the  use  of  the  verb  in  shouhl-dass  function 
other  than  the  operation  of  the  causative  law.  The  non-expression 
of  the  modal  element  is  out  of  the  common  but  may  be  explained 
as  an  extension  from  the  use  of  the  verb  in  the  intemporal  class 
function,  where  it  easily  oscillates  towards  the  should-dass  (cf. 
class  18 IG,  deduce  1889,  rive  1804,  1866,  screw  1881,  see  p.  433 
— 434,  444,  478).  Again,  the  trans,  sense  of  screiv  has  a  non- 
causal  aspect.  The  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  verb  in  sJtoidd- 
class  function  has  already  been  given  when  we  dealt  with  the  in- 
temporal  class  (cf.  p.  525). 

The  modal  element  of  the  should -c\d.°,s  sentences,  how^ever,  is 
mostly  represented  by  a  modal  auxiliary.  As  to  this  type  we 
meet  in  our  material  with  a  couple  of  instances  where  the  trans. 
sense  of  the  predicate- verb  is  causal,  vi^.  extirp  (1606)  and  hoil 
(1845),  (cf.  p.  501),  and  where  therefore  the  passive  import  of 
these  predicate-verbs  oscillates  towards  the  correlative  intr.  sense, 
i.  ('.  'to  lose  existence',  'to  undergo  the  action  of  boiling  or  to  be 
in  the  state  of  boiling'.  This  being  so,  their  shonld-dsiss  function 
may  be  explained  as  clue  to  the  causative  law  (as  to  hoil,  cf.  p. 
402).  For  this  use  is  entirely  on  a  par  with  their  general  use 
in  the  active  form  but  with  a  passive  sense  oscillating  towards 
the  correlative  intr.  meaning. 

In  our  material  we  also  meet  with  three  non-causal  verbs 
employed  in  shoidd-c\a.ss  functien,  r/.?.  count  II  2  b  (1861),  graft 
(1894),  lace  (1888),  cf.  p.  501.  As  to  count  its  use  in  shoidd-dass 
sentences  is  of  course  an  analogical  extension  from  its  oft-occurring 
use  in  the  active  form  but  with  a  passive  sense  in  sentences  other 
than  those  of  the  shonld-duss  (cf.  p.  519—520).  As  to  graft  and 
lace,  their  sJiould-dass  function  is  undoubtedly  an  extension  from 
their  use  in  admit-class  constructions,  all  the  more  as  in  the  case 
of  lace  also  an  admit-class  sense  seems  to  be  salient.  For  the 
latter  use  is  of  earlier  date  [graft,  1884,  lace,  1792)  than  their 
shotdd-dass  function. 
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The  mnsf-das^s  is  in  our  material  represented  by  two  instances 
only,  vis.  cure  (1791)  and  found  (1837),  cf.  p.  501.  The  trans, 
senses  of  these  verbs  have  a  causal  structure,  i.  e.  'to  bring  into 
a  state  of  health,  to  cause  to  get  well  again)',  'to  let  (a  thing) 
have  as  foundation'  (the  .sense  'to  consider  a  thing  to  have  as 
foundation'  is  non-causal),  and  therefore  in  the  quotation  men- 
tioned the  passive  sense  oscillates  towards  the  correlative  intr. 
meaning.  But,  if  so,  their  mnsf-c]ass  function  should  be  explained 
as  due  to  the  causative  law.  For  this  function  is  entirely  on  a 
par  with  their  use  in  other  sentences  where  they,  dressed  in  the 
active  form,  present  an  oscillation  between  the  correlative  intr. 
sense  and  the  passive  meaning.  As  to  found,  cf.  p.  378 — 9. 
3)  The  The    etymological  explanation  of  the  resultative  class  sen- 

*^*"/i?/"'*  fences  remains  still  to  be  considered.  To  begin  with,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  all  such  instances  of  the  resultative  class  as  oscil- 
late towards  the  admit-class  (cf.  p.  434—443)  have  already  been 
explained  when  we  dealt  with  the  etymological  interpretation  of 
the  modal  class.  For,  from  a  descriptive  point  of  view  they  may 
just  as  well  be  assigned  to  the  modal  class  as  to  the  resultative 
class,  but  from  an  etymological  point  of  view  they  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  modal  class  only,  since  the  resultative  class  has 
never  developed  into  a  fertile  formative  principle  and  besides, 
unless  the  sentences  under  consideration  are  explained  as  admit- 
class  constructions,  their  oscillation  towards  the  admit-class  would 
be  incomprehensible.  Thus  we  have  here  to  pay  attention  only 
to  those  instances  of  the  resultative  class  sense  which  present 
either  no  oscillation  or  at  most  a  very  faint  oscillation  towards 
the  admit-class.  As  to  the  rare  case  when  a  resultative  class 
sense  oscillates  towards  the  intemporal  class,  it  has  been  paid 
attention  to  in  connection  with  our  explanation  of  the  latter  category 
(cf.  p.  523-6). 

The  etymological  explanation  of  the  resultative  class  sentences 
is  of  a  heterogeneous  nature,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  know 
whether  a  corresponding  trans.,  i.  e.  non- converted,  sentence  may  be 
formed  from  the  linguistic  material  of  the  resultative  class  sentence. 
We  must  therefore  examine  each  instance  of  the  resultative  class 
separately.  When  so  doing,  we  should  pay  attention  to  our  se- 
mological  subdivision  of  the  resultative  class  sentences  in  order  to 
ascertain  as  to  whether  an  agreement  in  semological  aspect  corre- 
sponds to  an  accordance  in  etymological  interpretation. 
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a)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  taste  or  feel  in  a  spe- 
cified manner  when  l)eing  (having'-  been)  made  the  object 
of  a  specified  action. 

The  earhest  instance  of  tliis  subcategory  is  represented  by 
fed:  1581  The  hande  .  .  feeling  to  bee  rough  (the  quot.  is  not  exactly 
to  the  point,  the  verb  being  liere  used  in  the  present  pple) ;  1 665  The 
substance  of  it  feels  .  .  exactly  like  a  very  fine  piece  of  Chamois  leather 
(=  proves  to  be  like  .  .  when  examined  by  touch  or  is  felt  to  be  like  .  .). 
hi  the  present  case  the  resullative  class  sense  distinctly  oscillates 
towards  the  passive  sense  'to  be  felt",  and,  at  least  from  the  point 
of  view  of  present-day  English,  it  also  oscillates  towards  the  intr- 
sense  'to  have  a  feel  of  a  specified  or  implied  kind',  'to  produce 
a  certain  impression  on  the  senses  (esp.  that  of  touch)'.  The 
cause  of  this  oscillation  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  (cf.  p.  502—3),  and  the  use  of  the  verb  feel  in  such 
constructions  as  bring  about  these  senses  is  no  doubt  due  to  as- 
sociative influence  from  taste  and  smell.  Both  these  verbs  are 
often  used  in  the  sense  "to  have  a  taste  or  a  smell  of  a  specified  or 
implied  kind',  a  sense  faintly  oscillating  towards  the  resultative 
class  sense  'to  prove  to  have  a  specified  taste  or  smell  when 
examined    by   the  sense  of  taste  or  that  of  smell'  (cf.  p.  502 — 3). 

Also  the  verb  tonch  may  be  used  in  the  resultative  class  sense 
'to  prove  to  have  a  feel  of  a  specified  or  implied  kind  when 
touched':  1770 — 4  We  say  this  beast  touches  nicely  upon  its  ribs  (as 
to  the  form  "nicely'  see  p.  441  and  428);  1855  They  touch  rough  —  dusty 
rough,  as  books  touch  that  have  been  lying  unused.  Here,  too,  the 
import  oscillates  towards  the  intr.  sense  'to  have  a  feel  of  a  spe- 
cified or  implied  kind",  but  it  does  not  oscillate  towards  the  pas- 
sive sense  'to  be  felt',  since  touch  does  not  present  the  correspond- 
ing trans,  sense  'to  perceive  by  the  sense  of  touch'.  The  best  ex- 
plonation  of  this  function  of  touch  is  to  assume  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with  associative  influence  from  the  corresponding  use  of 
feel  recorded  more  than  a  century  earlier.  But  it  is  also  possible 
to  assume  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  new  formation  from 
the  subs,  touch  in  the  sense  of  'tastile  quality',  'feel',  a  sense  met 
with  about  1674,  consequently  earlier  than  our  instances  of  the 
resultative  class  function  of  touch. 

As  early  as  c  1600  we  find  the  verbs  eat  and  drink  employed 
in  a  distinctly  resultative  class  function,  which  is  .still  met  with  in 
colloquial  speech,  ri.s.  'to  prove  to  have  a  taste  of  a  .specified  or 
implied    kind    when    eaten   or  drunk':   1601   Like  one  of  our  French 
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wither'd  peares  .  .  it  eates  drily  (=  proves  to  taste  dry  when  eaten); 
1607  Being  dressed  tiiey  eat  like  Barbies;  1607  The  wine  .  .  drunk  too 
flat;  1697  It  drinks  brisk  and  cool;  1758  The  Burgundy  drinks  as  flat 
as  Port.  In  spite  of  the  identity  in  sense  as  to  the  first  part  of 
the  resultative  class  meaning  wo  are  perhaps  not  justified  in  as- 
suming that  this  function  of  eat  and  drinli  has  been  induced  by 
the  resultative  class  function  of  taste,  i.  e.  'to  prove  to  have  a 
taste  of  a  specified  or  implied  kind  when  examined  by  the  sense 
of  taste'  (cf.  p.  502).  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  this  sense  of  taste 
were  distinctly  salient,  then  it  might  easily  have  induced  the  origin 
of  the  corresponding  sense  in  the  case  of  eat  and  drinJc.  But,  as 
already  pointed  out,  the  resultative  class  sense  of  taste  had  prob- 
ably only  a  faint  salience,  and  instead  the  intr.  sense  'to  have  a 
taste  of  a  specified  or  implied  kind'  was  the  predominant  one  (in 
the  constructions  under  consideration),  since  the  latter  could,  nay, 
should,  be  apprehended  as  a  denominative  new  formation  from 
the  sb.  taste  in  the  sense  of  'savour',  '.sapidity'  (cf.  503).  it  is 
evident  that  this  fact  reduces  the  likelihood  of  the  explanation 
mentioned.  But  since  a  resultative  class  sense  is  no  doubt  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  case  of  taste,  though  less  so  than  in  the  case 
of  feel,  it  is  perhaps  not  impossible  to  assume  tiiat  the  resultat- 
ative  class  function  of  eat  and  drink  is  due  to  influence  from 
taste,  an  influence  perhaps  supported  by  the  resultative  class 
function  of  feel,  another  verb  having  bearing  upon  our  senses. 
However,  it  is  preferable  to  adopt  the  only  other  explanation 
that  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  /.  e.  influence  from  admit- 
class  sentences  oscillating  towards  the  resultative  class.  As  early 
as  about  IGOO  this  influence  can  scarcely  have  been  exercised  by 
verbs  in  general  employed  in  this  function,  since  at  that  time  the 
admit-class  construction  had  only  an  incipient  fertility.  The  in- 
fluence nmst  have  taken  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  verl), 
i.  e.  eat  or  drinli,  was  used  in  admit-class  function  oscillating 
towards  a  resultative  class  sense  and  that  this  use  was  analogic- 
ally extended  to  such  cases  where  an  oscillation  towards  the 
admit-cla.ss  was  out  of  the  question.  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  case 
of  one  of  our  quotations  it  is  possible  to  trace  also  an  admit-class 
sense,  vis.  1607  Being  dressed  they  eat  like  Barbies  (=  prove  to  taste 
like  b.  when  eaten ;  also  =  admit  of  being  eaten  like  b.  [with  the  same 
result  as  to  sense-impression]).  The  only  objection  to  this  explana- 
tion that  can  be  made  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  eat  and 
drinJ:    we    have    not    come    across  other  instances  presenting  the 
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oscillation  mentioned  and  lliat  the  salience  of  the  admit-class  sense 
is  not  particularly  conspicuous.  But  we  may  safely  assume  that 
when  the  adverbial  extension  is  an  adjunct  of  comparison  (as  in 
quot.  1607)  such  an  oscillation  mostly  existed  and  that  therefore, 
if  we  stick  to  our  explanation,  the  resultative  class  function  of 
these  verl)s  must  have  started  from  constructions  with  this  kind 
of  adverbial  extension.  Our  explanation  is  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  part  of  the  resultative  class  sense  here  oscillates 
towards  the  sense  "to  prove  to  be\  a  sense  characteristic  of  sub- 
category d,  which  has  originated  from  admit-class  sentences  oscil- 
lating towards  a  resultative  class  sense  (see  p.  554  seq.).  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  the  resultative  class  function  of  eat  and  drink 
is  due  to  one  of  the  factors  mentioned  or  else  to  both  of  them. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  resultative  class  function  of  handle:  1727 
If  tliey  handle  moist  or  clammy  when  you  squeeze  them  they  are  fit  to 
bag  (=  prove  to  feel  moist  or  clammy  when  handled);  1847  The  wheat .  . 
soon  handles  cold  and  damp;  1881  If  the  balance  is  not  the  same,  they 
will  handle  as  if  of  different  bends.  In  these  examples  the  resultative 
class  function,  i.  e.  'to  prove  to  feel  in  a  specified  manner  (=  pas- 
sive sense)  or  to  have  a  feel  of  a  specified  kind  (=  intr.  sense) 
when  handled',  does  not  oscillate  towards  an  admit-class  sense  or 
to  any  other  import  involving  a  change  in  predicational  aspect. 
We  may  here,  too,  maintain  that,  when  the  adverbial  extension  is 
an  adjunct  of  comparison  the  resultative  class  sense  may  oscillate 
(though  faintly)  towards  an  admit-class  sense  and  that  these  cases 
have  been  the  starting-point  for  the  use  of  the  verb  in  pure  re- 
sultative class  function.  But  this  interpretation  should  not  be 
adopted,  if  there  is  a  better  explanation.  The  date  of  the  result- 
ative class  function  of  handle  does  not  prevent  us  from  assum- 
ing that  this  function  may  have  been  induced  by  verbs  in  ge- 
neral employed  in  a  meaning  oscillating  between  a  resultative 
class  sense  and  an  admit-class  sense.  But,  since  the  verb  feel 
may  be  used  in  a  sense  distinctly  oscillating  towards  a  resultative 
class  sense  and  since  the  first  part  of  the  latter  sense  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  resultative  class  sense  of  handle,  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  resultative  class  function  of  feel  has  induced  the 
same  function  in  the  case  of  handle.  This  explanation  is  the 
more  probable,  since  in  our  quotations  the  verb  feel  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  handle  without  conveying  any  conspicuous  deviation 
in  sense. 
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Also  in  respect  of  tread  its  resultative  class  function  does  not 
in  our  quotations  imply  an  oscillation  towards  another  import: 
1847  When  the  soil  treads  loose  in  the  spring,  it  is  very  important  to 
use  the  heavy  roller,  or  some  other  means  of  consolidating  the  soil  (  = 
proves  to  feel  or  to  be  loose  when  trodden);  1891  When  once  the  land 
'treads'  the  horses  are  best  in  the  furrow  ('treads'  is  used  elliptically  for 
'treads  loose');  1891  Land  is  said  to  tread  when  it  puddles  or  poaches 
under  the  feet  of  the  horses  employed  upon  it  (as  to  'tread',  cf.  quot. 
1891).  The  etymological  explanation  is  here  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  handle  or,  it  we  so  will,  the  resultative  class  function  of 
tread  has  been  induced  by  that  of  handJe. 

A  non-oscillating  resultative  class  sense  is  met  with  in  the 
following  instance  of  smoke,  but  only  as  far  as  the  verb  is  quali- 
fied by  the  adverbial  extension  'cool':  1910  Smith's  Glasgow  Mix- 
ture .  .  Always  smokes  evenly  and  cool  (=  proves  to  feel  [or  to  be]  cool 
when  smoked ;  the  complement  'evenly'  requires  the  sense  'admits  of 
being  smoked  evenly  or  proves  to  burn  evenly  when  smoked).  If  we  so 
will,  we  may  here  employ  the  same  explanations  as  in  the  case  of 
handle  and  tread  or  else  assume  that  these  very  verbs  have  in- 
duced tlie  resultative  class  function  of  smoke.  But  the  factors  in- 
volved in  these  explanations  should  here  rather  be  looked  upon 
as  contributory  causes.  For  in  the  present  case  the  veib  has 
actually  been  recorded  in  an  admit-class  function  oscillating  to- 
wards a  resultative  class  sense.  The  very  quotation  adduced  is  an 
example  in  point,  since  the  complement  'evenly'  i-equires  the 
sense  'to  admit  of  being  smoked  evenly  or  proves  to  burn  evenly 
when  smoked'.  But,  if  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  construction  'to 
smoke  cool'  predicated  of  tobacco,  where  a  resultative  class  sense 
only  is  salient,  has  been  proximately  conditioned  by  the  use  of 
the  verb  in  admit-class  sentences  oscillating  towards  the  resultative 
class.  The  co-ordination  of  the  complements  'evenly'  and  "cool'  is 
incongruous  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  oscillation  towards 
the  admit-class  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ihe  import 
of  the  first  part  of  tlie  resultative  class  sense,  i.  e.  'to  prove  to 
burn  evenly'  and  'to  prove  to  feel  cool'.  This  co-ordination  is 
of  course  due  to  analogical  influence  from  ordinary  and  xocvov 
constructions  where  the  element  in  common  (here  =  the  predicate- 
verb)  has  the  same  import. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  instances  of  the  present  semological  sub- 
category of  the  resultative  class  the  etymological  explanation  is  no 
uniform  one,  though  in  the  majority  of  them  the  same  etymo- 
logical   considerations    are    applicable.     It    should    l)e  noticed  that 
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we  have  not  been  forced  to  assume  tliat  the  sole  operating  factor 
has  been  inducing  influence  from  verbs  in  general  employed  in  an 
admit-class  sense  oscillating  towards  a  resultalive  class  sense. 

b)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  amount  to  a  specified 
number,  etc.,  when  being  (having  been)  made  the  object 
of  a  specified  action. 

Our  earliest  instance  of  this  semological  subcategory  is  as  late 
as  about  1800,  vig.  tell,  c  1794  Our  butter  tells  to  fourteen  pun!  If 
there  were  a  correlative  trans,  expression,  i.  e.  'to  tell  the  butter 
to  fourteen  pounds',  then  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  also  an 
admit-class  sense  in  this  quotation,  and  we  would  undoubtedly  be 
concerned  with  a  manifestation  of  the  fertility  of  the  admit-class. 
But  such  a  trans,  construction  does  (or  did)  not  exist.  But  at  that 
time,  too,  it  was  no  doubt  possible  to  say  'of  butter  or  as  to  butter 
we  can  tell  ([up]  to)  fourteen  pounds'.  In  this  sentence  we  meet  with 
about  the  same  linguistic  material  as  in  the  quotation  of  c  1794. 
In  fact  tlie  latter  sentence  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  conversion  of 
the  former.  The  expression  'of  butter'  or  'as  to  butter'  should  be 
looked  upon  as  'an  adjunct  of  reference',  i.  c.  an  adjunct  denoting 
the  thing  which  the  rest  of  the  whole  sentence  has  bearing  upon. 
In  other  words,  the  real  purpose  of  this  non-converted  sentence  is 
to  add  a  qualification  to  the  adjunct  of  reference,  i.  e.  'of  butter' 
or  'as  to  butter',  i.  e.  'our  butter  amounts  to  14  pounds'  is  a 
synonymous  sentence.  This  qualification  is  represented  by  the 
predicate  of  the  sentence,  i.  e.  'can  tell  to  fourteen  pun'.  It  is  on 
account  of  these  facts  that  to  instinctive  linguistic  sense  it  appears 
possible  to  dispense  with  the  actual  grammatical  subject,  i.  e.  'we', 
and  to  let  the  predicate  be  directly  predicated  of  the  adjunct  of 
reference,  i.  e.  to  form  such  a  sentence  as  'our  butter  can  tell  to 
fourteen  pounds'.  But  this  change  of  grammatical  subject  brings 
about  a  change  at  the  same  time  in  the  import  of  the  expression 
'can  teir,  inasmuch  as  it  osciUates  towards  the  sense  'amounts 
to',  a  sense  which  of  course  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  verb 
tell,  which  makes  the  u.se  of  the  modal  auxiliary  superfluous.  The 
salience  of  also  a  resultative  class  sen.se  is  of  course  due  to  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  primary  trans,  sense  to  maintain  it- 
self in  the  converted  construction.  This  explanation  involves  that 
our  quotation  should  be  apprehended  as  a  predication  of  adverbial 
adjunct,  i.  e.  that  kind  of  such  a  predication  which  may  be  de- 
scribed   as    'predication  of  adjunct  of  reference'.     The  explanation 
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mentioned  is  in  our  opinion  a  very  plausible  one.  For  the  change 
of  grannnaticai  subject  is  here  easily  brought  about  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  syntactically  speaking  independent  or  loose  relation 
existing  between  the  adjunct  of  reference  and  the  rest  of  the  non- 
converted  sentence  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  more  intimate 
relation  vidiich  from  a  predicational  point  of  view  exists  between 
this  adjunct  and  the  predicate  of  the  sentence,  since  the  principal 
object  of  the  whole  sentence  undoubtedly  is  to  add  a  qualification 
to  the  adjunct  of  reference.  As  to  predications  of  adverbial  ad- 
junct, though  of  descriptions  different  from  the  present  one,  see 
Essay  I,  p.  90  seq. 

The  correctness  of  our  explanation  is  in  some  measure  at 
least  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  verbs  denoting 
'count'  other  languages,  too,  which  otherwise  are  destitute  of  re- 
sultative  class  constructions,  present  the  same  constructive  or,  if 
we  so  will,  semological  change,  e.  (j.  Germ.  'Die  Truppe  zahlte  10 
Mann'.  Svved.  'Truppen  riiknade  10  man'.  For  this  shows  that 
the  cause  of  the  change  is  connected,  not  with  linguistic  facts  pe- 
culiar to  the  English  language,  but  with  facts  also  existing  in  other 
languages.  And  such  are  undoubtedly  those  on  which  the  expla- 
nation given  above  has  been  based. 

As  to  the  following  quotation  of  icll,  it  is  no  doubt  a  se- 
condary formation  as  compared  with  the  quotation  of  c  1794:  1825 
Put  it  in  the  savings'  bank,  and  it  will  tell  up  to  something  (=  will 
prove  to  amount  to  something  when  counted).  For  it  is  here  difficult 
to  appi'ehend  the  sentence  as  a  conversion  of  a  particulai'  non- 
converted  sentence.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  formed  after  the  time 
when  tell  had  already  acquired  the  new  sense,  i.  e.  'to  amount 
to'  or  to  'prove  to  amount  to  when  counted'. 

A  resultative  class  sense  is  in  the  following  quotation  pre- 
sented by  count  II  1  c  ,3:  1819  They  counted  thirty  (=  amounted  to 
thirty  or  proved  to  amount  to  thirty  when  counted).  The  function  of 
count  is  here  exactly  tlie  same  as  that  of  tell  as  used  in  quot. 
c  1794,  and  the  etymological  explanation  of  this  function  is  in  both 
cases  the  same. 

An  equivalent  resultative  class  sense  is  also  presented  l)y  the 
verbs  muster,  n?imhrr,  and  reckon,  which  arc  semologically  closely 
allied  to  the  verbs  tell  and  count.  As  examples:  muster,  1837 
The  whole  garrison  mustered  but  six  or  eight  men  ( ^  amounted  to  .  . 
or  proved  to  amount  to  .  .  when  mustered).  1907  Davout's  corps  .  . 
defeated  a  force  .  .   mustering  nearly  double  its  numbers;  number,  1842 
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When  Tlie  maiden  blossoms  of  her  teens  Could  number  live  from  ten 
(=  amounted  to  live  from  ten  or  proved  to  amount  to  five  from  leii  when 
numbered).  1867  It  would  show  not  only  that  the  Anglican  Commun- 
ion numbered  so  many  Bishops;  IHSo  Tlie  crew  and  passengers  num- 
bered 33;  rcchon,  ISll  He  marched  [them]  into  the  camp  before  his 
own  troop,  which  did  not  reckon  nearly  so  many  (=did  not  amount  to 
nearly  so  many,  also  =  did  not  prove  to  amount  to  nearly  so  many  when 
reckoned). 

As  to  the  resultative  class  function  of  reckon  wc  may  adopt 
the  same  explanation  as  in  the  case  of  tell  and  count  or^  if  we 
so  will,  this  function  of  reckon  has  heen  induced  by  that  of  count 
(the  resultative  class  function  of  tell  is  rare). 

As  to  the  resultative  class  function  of  muster  and  number  it  is 
preferable  to  adopt  other  modes  of  explanation.  In  the  case  of  muster 
it  is  possible  to  assume  not  only  that,  when  combined  with  a  modal 
auxiliary  such  as  can,  the  primary  trdus.  sense  may  oscillate  towards 
the  inlr.  sense  'to  amount  to'  or  the  resultative  class  sense  'to 
amount  to  when  counted'  but  also  that  this  oscillation  may  occur 
in  sentences  which  do  not  (or  at  least  need  not)  imply  a  con- 
version of  non-converted  sentences.  The  former  assumption  but 
not  the  latter  is  true  in  the  case  of  tell,  count,  reckon,  and  number. 
We  are  still  concerned  with  a  trans,  sense  only,  in  such  a  sen- 
tence as  'the  commander  can  muster  six  or  eight  men'.  The  same 
is  the  case,  if  we  say,  'the  enemy  (the  fortress,  the  force)  can 
muster  six  or  eight  men',  a  sentence  wliich  presents  a  quite  na- 
tural extension  in  the  way  of  grammatical  subject.  Now,  if  the 
modal  auxiliary  is  omitted,  then  we  are  concerned  with  the  re- 
sultative class  sense  'to  prove  to  amount  to  when  mustered'  or  else 
the  intr.  sense  'to  amount  to'  (unless  the  fact  of  a  muster  actually 
taking  place  is  meant  to  be  expressed).  An  omission  of  can  is 
not  remarkable,  if  we  remember  that  can  muster,  when  predicated 
of  subjects  such  as  'the  enemy'  (the  fortress,  the  force),  is  equi- 
valent to  the  resultative  class  sense  or  the  intr.  sense  mentioned. 

As  to  number,  its  resultative  class  function,  is  perhaps  best 
explained  as  a  denominative  new  formation  from  'number',  sb. 
i.  e.  'to  be  in  number',  'to  amount  to  (wdien  numbered)'.  Cf. 
p.  308. 

The  verb  make  uj)  in  the  sense  of  'to  make  fat'  is  employed 
in  a  resultative  class  function  in  the  follow-ing  quotation:  1867  If 
they  [fowls]  have  been  'sent  along'  with  Indian  corn  (etc.)  .  .  they  will 
make  up  to  nearly  2  lbs.  heavier  (=  will  prove  to  amount  to  or  to  be 
nearly    2    lbs.    heavier  when  made  up,  i.  e.  fattened).     In  the  present 
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case  there  exists  a  correlative  trans,  expression,  i.  e.  'to  make  up 
fowls  to  nearly  two  pounds  heavier'.  But,  if  so,  we  must  also 
admit  that  in  our  quotation  the  corresponding  passive  sense  is 
distinguishable,  i.  c.  'will  he  made  up  to  nearly  two  pounds 
heavier'.  In  other  words  our  quotation  may  be  apprehended  as  a 
conversion  of  the  corresponding  trans,  construction,  consequently 
as  a  predication  of  direct  object.  The  oscillation  towards  the  re- 
sultative  class  sense  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  adverbial  exten- 
sion. For  the  complement  in  the  converted  sentence  denotes  an 
adjunct  of  amount  oscillating  towards  an  adjunct  of  result.  But 
a  complement  involving  an  adjunct  of  amount  usually  qualifies  a 
predicate-verb  involving  'to  amount  to'.  Therefore  instinctive  lin- 
guistic sense  tends  to  lend  this  import  to  the  predicate-verb.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  primary  trans,  sense  naturally  tends  to 
maintain  itself  in  the  sentence.  The  struggle  between  these  two 
conflicting  tendencies  results  in  a  compromise,  inasmuch  as  a  re- 
sultative  class  sense  originates,  /.  e.  a  sense  whose  former  part 
contains  the  sense  'to  amount  to'  but  whose  latter  part  contains 
the  primary  trans,  sense,  though  in  a  converted  function,  /.  r.  'when 
made  up'.  In  fact,  the  same  struggle  is  distinguishable  in  the 
corresponding  trans,  expression.  If  we  say,  'this  will  make  them 
up  to  nearly  2  lbs.  heavier',  we  may  distinguish  not  only  the 
sense  'this  will  fatten  them  so  as  to  become  nearly  two  pounds 
heavier',  but  also  a  causal  sense  consisting  of  a  trans,  element,  /.  e. 
'to  cause  to',  and  an  intr.  element,  i.  e.  'to  amount  to  when  fat- 
tened', i.  e.  the  very  resultative  class  sense  which  is  met  with  in 
the  corresponding  converted  sentence.  The  salience  of  the  latter 
sense  is  due  to  tlie  factors  mentioned  above.  Now,  if  the  whole 
trans,  expression  may  be  apprehended  as  causal,  then  the  corre- 
sponding converted  expression  dressed  in  the  active  form  may  be 
explained  as  due  to  this  very  fact,  /.  e.  as  due  to  the  operation 
of  the  causative  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  explanation  is 
the  correct  one,  though  the  structure  of  the  intr.  element  is  here 
other  than  the  ordinary  one. 

An  equivalent  instance  is  presented  by  pri)it  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation:  1886  I  wish  there  was  space  here  to  say  more  about 
all  this;  but  the  great  book  before  me  would  print  up  into  several  vol- 
umes (=  would  prove  to  amount  to  several  volumes  when  printed). 
Also  in  the  present  case  there  exists  a  correlative  trans,  expres- 
sion, i.  e  'this  would  print  up  the  book  into  several  volumes'. 
Consequently  we  must  admit  that  in  our  quotation  also  the  sense 
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'to  be  printed  up  into  several  volumes'  is  distinguishable,  a  sense 
involving  a  predication  of  direct  object.  The  oscillation  of  this 
sense  towards  the  resullative  class  sense  is  due  to  the  same  causes 
as  in  the  case  of  make  up,  i.  e.  in  the  first  place  to  the  nature  of 
the  adverbial  extension  which  involves  an  adjunct  of  amount  oscil- 
lating towards  an  adjunct  of  result,  though  —  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  predicate-verb  is  combined  with  up  —  the  former 
sense  is  the  predominant  one.  \n  spite  of  the  non-causal  aspect 
of  print,  a  causal  sense  is  easily  distinguishable  in  the  w^hole  cor- 
responding trans,  expression.  In  other  words,  the  sentence  'this 
would  print  up  the  book  into  several  volumes'  is  equivalent  to 
'this  would  cause  the  book  to  amount  to  several  volumes  when 
printed'.  It  is  to  this  causal  aspect  of  the  corrclati\'e  trans,  ex- 
pression that  we  should  ascribe  the  use  of  the  active  form  in  the 
converted  sentence  in  question.  In  other  words,  we  are  here,  too, 
concerned  with  a  manifestation  of  the  causative  law. 

Thus  also  in  the  case  of  the  present  subcategory  of  the  re- 
sultative  class  there  is  no  uniform  etymological  explanation.  It 
should  also  be  noticed  that  the  etymological  interpretation  is  not 
bound  up  with  such  admit-class  sentences  as  oscillate  towards  the 
resultative  class. 

c)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  yield  or  iveigh  a  specified 
amount,  etc.,  when  being  (having  been)  made  the  object 
of  a  specified  action. 

Our  earliest  instance  of  this  category  belongs  to  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century,  vi,-:.  shear,  1854  The  tegs  .  .  shear  a  fleece 
varying  from  5  to  7  lbs.  (=  prove  to  yield  a  fleece  etc.,  when  shorn). 
The  same  construction  and  the  same  resultative  class  sense  are 
presented  by  cut  and  clip,  the  synonyms  of  shear:  1854  The 
Hampshiredowns  .  .  cut  a  lieavier  fleece  than  the  Southdowns;  1858  The 
haif-hreds  cut  less  wool  than  the  Shropshire  Downs;  1879  There  were  .  . 
sheep  in  the  pen  that  would  clip  as  much  or  more  wool.  It  is  evident 
that  the  resultative  class  function  of  these  verbs  has  the  same 
etymological  interpretation.  To  begin  with,  it  should  be  observed 
than  in  the  case  of  all  these  instances  there  exists  a  corresponding 
non-converted  construction  where  also  the  grammatical  subject  of 
the  resultative  class  construction  is  represented,  though  in  the 
form  of  an  adverbial  adjunct.  In  other  words,  w^e  are  allowed  to 
form  such  sentences  as  'you  can  shear  a  fleece  varying  from  5 
to  7  lbs.  from  the  tegs',  'you  can  ctit  a  heavier  fleece  from  the 
Hampshiredowns    than    from    the    Southdowns',    'you  can  clij)   as 
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much  or  more  wool  from  the  sheep  in  the  pen',  etc.  Since  these 
non-converted  constructions  are  met  with,  we  should  consider  the 
resultative  class  constructions  mentioned  as  converted  from  these 
trans,  constructions,  hi  the  latter  constructions  the  relation  be- 
tween the  substance  represented  by  the  grammatical  object  and 
the  substance  involved  in  the  adverbial  adjunct  may  be  appre- 
hended as  a  relation  of  co-existence.  If  so,  the  verbal  action  im- 
plied in  the  trans,  phrase  denotes  that  the  latter  substance  is  de- 
prived of  the  former  substance  and  that  tlierefore  the  adverbial 
adjunct  may  be  described  as  an  adjunct  of  privation.  If  so,  the 
corresponding  resultative  class  sentence  must  be  described  as  a 
predication  of  adjunct  of  privation.  But,  if  we  .stick  to  this  point 
of  view,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
this  converted  predication.  However,  the  relation  between  the 
two  substances  in  the  trans,  expression  may  also  be  apprehended 
in  another  way.  The  substance  represented  by  the  adverbial  ad- 
junct is  in  reality  the  generator,  the  source  of  the  substance  re- 
presented by  the  grammatical  object.  In  this  case  the  adverbial 
adjunct  appears  as  an  adjunct  of  provenience.  This  being  so,  the 
trans,  phrase  denotes  that  the  grammatical  subject  obtains  the 
substance  indicated  by  the  object  (/.  e.  fleece,  wool)  from  the  sub- 
stance indicated  by  the  adverbial  adjunct  (/.  e.  the  sheep),  when 
the  former  is  made  the  object  of  the  verbal  action  [i.  e.  shorn, 
cut,  clipped).  From  this  point  of  view  the  resultative  class  func- 
tion of  the  verbs  shear,  cui,  clip  involves  a  predication  of  adjunct 
of  provenience.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  instinctive  linguistic 
sense  the  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  trans,  expression  appears  as  an 
adjunct  of  provenience  and  not  as  an  adjunct  of  privation.  For,  if 
made  into  the  subject  of  the  corresponding  converted  sentence,  an 
adjunct  of  provenience  must  of  course  condition  such  a  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  predicate  as  gives  salience  to  its  function  of  repre- 
senting the  provenience  of  the  substantival  part  of  the  whole  predi- 
cate. Such  a  sense  is  actually  represented  by  the  resultative  class 
sense  'to  yield  fleece  (wool)  when  shorn  (cut,  clipped)',  the  only  sense 
distinguishable.  Moreover  it  is  not  impossible  to  understand  the 
origin  of  an  active  predication  of  adjunct  of  provenience.  It  should 
be  noticed  that,  though  in  the  primary  trans,  construction,  r.  (/. 
'you  can  shear  a  fleece  varying  from  5  to  7  lbs.  from  the  tegs', 
the  grammatical  subject  is  the  actual  performer  of  the  verbal 
action,    yet    the    result    of  this  action,  /.  e.  the  fleece  yielded,  ap- 
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pears  In  instinctive  linguistic  sense  as  principally  or  at  least  as 
equally  due  to  the  adjunct  of  provenience.  Now,  it'  this  idea  pre- 
dominates when  we  are  on  the  point  of  forming  a  sentence  from 
the  linguistic  material  represented  by  the  trans,  construction,  then 
the  grammatical  subject  of  this  construction  is  dispensed  with  and 
the  adverbial  adjunct  becomes  the  subject.  The  correctness  of 
this  explanation  is  in  some  measure  at  least  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  predications  of  causal  adjuncts  are  often  met  with  (cf. 
Essay  I,  p.  94).  For  there  is  a  certain  affinity  between  a  causal 
adjunct  and  an  adjunct  of  provenience. 

The  verb  Jiill  may  be  used  in  a  resultative  class  function  in- 
volving 'to  prove  to  weigh  a  specified  amount,  etc.,  when  killed': 
1868  I  saw  the  cow  in  the  slaughter-house  .  .  She  killed  34  stones.  In 
the  })resent  case  there  is  no  corresponding  trans,  consti'uction.  It 
would  be  impossii)le  to  understand  the  origin  of  this  re.sultative 
class  construction  of  kill,  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  resultative 
class  function  of  shear,  cut,  and  cZyj.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  c|uotation  has  been  formed  on  the  pattern  of  such  resultative 
class  sentences  as  those  just  mentioned,  where  sJiear,  cut,  and  clip 
imply  'to  prove  to  yield  .  .  when  clipped',  all  the  more  as  the 
import  of  hill  here  oscillates  between  "to  prove  to  weigh  .  .  when 
killed'  and  'to  prove  to  giehl  .  .  when  killed'. 

An  equivalent  resultative  class  sense  is  presented  by  dress  in 
the  following  quotation:  1895  The  sheep  .  .  should  dress  about  75  lbs. 
each  (=  should  prove  to  weigh  or  to  yield  about  75  lbs.  when  dressed). 
Here  also  it  is  impossible  to  use  a  correlative  trans,  expression, 
i.  e.  we  cannot  say,  'you  can  dress  75  lbs.  from  each  of  these 
sheep'  or  the  like.  Here  also  we  are  concerned  with  associative 
influence  from  the  resultative  class  function  of  shear,  cut,  clip  and, 
if  we  so  will,  of  hill.  And  in  the  present  case,  too,  there  is  an 
oscillation  between  the  .sense  'to  prove  to  weigh'  and  the  sense 
'to  prove  to  yield'. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  case  where  the  first  part  of 
the  resultative  class  sense  involves  'to  prove  to  hring  a  specified 
amount  of  money',  a  sense,  however,  which  may  be  apprehended 
as  oscillating  towards  the  import  'to  prove  to  Afield'.  This  case 
is  presented  by  realize  as  used  in  the  following  quotations:  1863 
if  the  same  pictures  realised  a  hundred  guineas  each  (=  proved  to  bring 
or  yield  a  h.  g.  e.  when  realized  or  were  actually  realized  at  a  h.  g.  e.); 
1885  His  duty  was  to  see  that  the  property  realised  its  full  value.  In 
these    two    quotations  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  oscillation  be- 
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tvveen  the  resultative  class  and  a  predication  of  direct  object  with 
temporal  tense-aspect  (=  cat.  E).  This  oscillation  involves  that 
there  are  correlative  trans,  expressions,  /.  e.  we  can  use  such  sen- 
tences as  'you  can  realize  the  same  pictures  at  a  hundred  guineas 
each',  'he  realized  the  property  at  its  full  value'.  In  the  converted 
sentences  the  adjunct  of  amount  or  price  has  changed  its  morpho- 
logical aspect.  This  change  should  be  apprehended  as  a  confor- 
mation to  the  morphological  aspect  required  by  the  first  part  of 
the  resultative  class  sense,  /.  r.  'to  prove  to  bring  or  yield'.  But, 
if  so,  we  should  take  this  fact  as  a  criterion  that  a  resultative 
class  sense  was  actually  meant  to  be  expressed.  The  use  of  real- 
ise in  the  i)resent  case  should  undoubtedly  be  apprehended  as 
an  extension  from  its  use  in  an  admit-class  sense  oscillating  to- 
wards a  resultative  cla.ss  sense  (cf.  p.  525  —  6,  492). 

Thus  we  find  that  in  respect  of  etymological  interpretation 
the  present  semologial  subcategory  presents  a  uniform  aspect,  in- 
asmuch as  the  resultative  class  function  of  the  verbs  should  be 
apprehended  either  as  predications  of  adjunct  of  provenience  or 
else  as  having  been  formed  on  the  pattern  of  such  predications. 
The  only  exception  is  presented  by  realise  whose  I'esultative  class 
function  is  due  to  its  use  in  admit-class  sentences  oscillating  to- 
wards a  resultative  class  sense.  But  —  as  already  pointed  out  — 
the  semological  aspect  of  the  first  part  of  its  resultative  class  sense 
is  not  entirely  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  verbs.  This 
instance  might  therefoie  have  been  assigned  to  another  semological 
subcategory,  /.  e.  cat.  e,  wdiose  characterization,  however,  nmst 
then  be  changed  so  as  to  obtain  a  wnder  range. 

d)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  he  (or  become)  such  as  is 
implied  in  the  complement  when  being  (having  been) 
made  the  object  of  a  specified  action. 

An  instance  of  this  semological  subcategory  is  met  with  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  viz.  touch  3,  1618  And 
now,  you  are  brought  to  th'  test;  touch  right  now,  soldier.  Now  shew 
the  manly  pureness  of  thy  mettle  (=  prove  to  be  right  when  touclied). 
This  resultative  class  function  of  touch,  here  occurring  in  the  im- 
perative mood,  has  no  connexion  with  its  resultative  class  func- 
tion involving  'to  prove  to  /"ec?  in  a  specified  manner  when 
touched',  as  is  also  suggested  by  the  chronology  of  the  latter  (cf. 
p.  543).  In  the  former  ca.se  the  trans,  sense  constituting  the  start- 
ing-point  for  the  resultative  class  function  of  touch  is  'to  test  the 
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fineness  of  (gold,  etc.)  by  rubbing  it  upon  a  touchstone',  fig.  'to 
test',  'to  try',  in  the  latter  case  it  is  'to  put  the  hand  or  finger^ 
etc.,  upon,  or  into  contact  with  (something)  so  as  to  feel  it'.  Nor 
is  the  etymological  interpretation  the  same.  We  have  seen  liiat 
in  the  latter  case  the  resultative  class  function  of  touch  is  due  to 
associative  influence  from  feel  whose  resultative  class  function  in 
its  turn  is  due  to  influence  from  the  verbs  taste  and  smell  (cf,  p. 
542).  Again  in  the  present  case  we  are  undoubtedly  concerned 
with  an  extension  from  the  use  of  the  verb  in  an  admit-class 
function  oscillating  towards  a  resultative  class  sense.  In  fact  such 
an  oscillation  is  more  or  less  distinguishable  in  the  following  quot- 
ations, which  therefore  might  have  been  assigned  to  the  admit- 
class:  1701  His  honesty  is  right  sterling,  and  touches  as  well  as  it  looks 
(=  proves  to  be  as  good  as  it  loolcs  when  touched;  also,  though  faintly 
=  admits  of  being  touched  as  well  as  it  looks,  /.  e.  with  as  favour- 
able a  result  as  is  indicated  by  its  appearance).  1705  These  Lumps  or 
Pieces  are  called  Mountain-Gold,  wliicli  being  melted,  touch  better  than 
Dust-Gold  (=  prove  to  be  better  than  dust-gold  when  touched,  i.  e. 
tested,  Of  admit  better  than  dust-gold  of  being  touched  [with  a  favour- 
able result]).  The  late  date  of  these  quotations  is  of  no  moment, 
since  already  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  admit-class 
constructions  of  this  type  had  acquired  an  incipient  fertility.  There- 
fore we  may  unhesitatingly  stick  to  our  explanation,  Avhich  in- 
volves that  the  quotation  1618  is  actually  a  proof  of  the  use  of 
touch  in  oscillating  admit-class  sentences  already  at  the  beginning 
of  the   17th  century. 

Another  instance  of  the  present  subcategory  is  presented  by 
eat  as  used  in  the  following  quotation:  1766  If  the  cakes  at  tea  ate 
short  and  crisp  they  were  made  by  Olivia  ( =  proved  to  be  short  and 
crisp  when  eaten).  It  is  evident  that  we  are  here  concerned  with 
the  same  function  of  eat  as  in  those  quotations  where  the  result- 
ative class  function  has  been  described  as  implying  'to  prove  to 
taste  in  a  .specified  manner  when  eaten'.  For  the  first  part  of 
this  .sense  actually  oscillates  towards  the  import  'to  prove  to  be 
such  as  is  implied  in  the  complement,  whereas  in  the  present 
quotation  the  nature  of  the  complement  is  such  as  to  preclude 
the  salience  of  the  sense  'to  prove  to  have  a  specified  taste  (when 
eaten)'.     Cf.  p.  543—4. 

The  use  of  the  verb  ride  in  the  following  quotation  may  be 
assigned  to  the  pi-esent  subcategory:  1805  Can  you  get  me  a  nag 
That  will  ride  very  quiet  (=  will  prove  to  be  very  quiet  when  ridden)? 
True,  this  resultative  class  sentence  has  on  the  whole  the  form  of 
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an  admit-class  sentence  of  the  tvill-iype,  and  in  fact  an  admit- 
class  sense  is  perhaps  also  distinguishable,  /.  c.  'admits  of  beii.ig 
ridden  quietly'.  But  the  salience  of  this  admit-class  sense  is  highly 
counterbalanced  by  the  use  of  the  complement  in  the  adjectival 
form.  For,  since  the  use  of  qttiet  as  an  adverb  is  now  obselete 
and  has  always  been  very  rare  (one  example  from  1573  in  NED), 
it  is  evident  that  in  our  quotation  the  use  of  the  adjectival  form 
has  been  conditioned  by  the  resultative  class  sense  'to  prove  to 
he  quiet  when  ridden'  and  that  this  fact  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  a  criterion  tliat  such  a  sense  was  meant  to  be  expressed  (cf. 
p.  440).  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  also  evident  that  this  resultative 
class  construction  has  developed  from  admit-class  constructions  with 
an  adverb  as  the  adverbial  extension,  a  construction  which  oscil- 
lated towards  the  resultative  class,  e.  r/.  1598  The  horse  whose  back 
the  tamer  oft  bestrides,  At  length  with  easie  pace  full  yentiij  rides  {- 
admits  of  being  ridden  gently  or  proves  to  be  gentle  or  to  go  gently 
when  ridden)  1692  A  Chestnut  Gelding  .  .  rideth  gracefully,  paceth  a 
little.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  very  quotation  in  question  (/.  c. 
quot.  1805)  we  may  exchange  the  adjective  quiet  for  the  adverb 
quietly,  but  we  are  then  concerned  with  an  oscillation  between 
the  admit-class  and  the  resultative  class  fcf.  p.  440). 

An  equivalent  example  is  presented  by  read  II  2  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation:  1828  Nothing  can  read  more  free  and  easy  than 
his  present  translation  (=  can  prove  to  be  more  free  and  easy  than 
h.  p.  t.  when  read).  Here,  too,  the  use  of  the  adjectival  form 
should  be  apprehended  as  a  criterion  that  a  lesultative  class  sense 
was  meant  to  be  expressed  (cf.  p.  440).  And  here,  too,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  use  the  corresponding  adverbs,  and  with  the  same  result 
as  in  the  case  of  ride,  i.  e.  the  sentence  oscillates  then  between 
an  admit-cla.ss  sense  and  a  resultative  class  sense.  This  latter  fact 
shows  that  in  the  quotation  1828  the  resultative  class  function 
has  proximately  developed  from  the  use  of  the  verb  in  such  admit- 
class  sentences  with  an  adverb  as  the  adverbial  extension  as  os- 
cillated towards  the  resultative  class  and  that  the  use  of  the  ad- 
jectival form  should  be  apprehended  as  a  moi'phological  con- 
formation to  what  is  required  by  the  resultative  class  sense  (cf. 
p.  440).  The  use  of  the  modal  auxiliary  can  need  not  suggest 
that  our  sentence  has  developed  from  the  caw-type  of  the  admit- 
class.  For  resultative  class  sentences  are  of  course  no  more  than 
other  sentences  destitute  of  various  shades  of  modality.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  also  in  quotations  such  as  the  following  we  are 
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face  to  face  with  an  extension  from  tlio  use  oi  read  in  admit-class 
sentences  oscillating'  towards  a  resultative  class  sense:  1863  There 
are  lives  that  read  like  one  long  sorrow  (=  prove  to  be  like  one  long 
sorrow  wlien  read);  1878  The  joke  does  not  read  to  us  like  a  very  good 
one  (=  does  not  prove  to  us  to  be  like  a  very  good  one  when  read). 
In  these  examples  the  context  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  salience 
of  an  admit-class  sense.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  quotation 
1878  where  the  addition  of  the  complement  'to  us'  may  be  ap- 
l)rehended  as  qualifying,  or,  if  we  so  will,  as  having  been  con- 
ditioned by,  the  first  element  of  the  resultative  class  sense,  i.  e. 
'to  prove'.  But  that  we  are  here  in  the  presence  of  only  an  ex- 
tension from  the  use  of  read  in  oscillating  admit-class  sentences  is 
shown  by  examples  such  as  the  following  where,  as  in  the  quot- 
ations mentioned,  the  complement  is  an  adjunct  of  comparison  but 
where    an    oscillation    between  the  admit-class  and  the  resultative 

class  is  clearly  distinguishable:  1805  This  Pamphlet  is  so  pious  as  to 
read  more  like  a  sermon  than  a  political  address  (=  admit  of  being  read 
more  like  a  sermon  than  a  political  address  or  prove  to  be  more  like  a 
s.  than  a  p.  a.  when  read).  We  have  previously  pointed  out  (cf.  p. 
533—4)  that  the  reflexive  form  o^  read  met  with  in  the  following  re- 
sultative class  sentence  (cf.  above,  quot.  1878)  should  be  apprehended 
as  due  to  influence  from  foreign  languages:  1805  Garlyle  Fredk  Gt 
XIV,  vii  (1870),  V  239  The  small  riddle  reads  itself  to  him  so  (=  proves 
to  him  to  be  so  when  read).  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  come  across  other  instances  of  this  type,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  a  reflexive  interpretation  of  the 
origin  of  the  admit-class  or  the  resultative  class  constructions  of 
the  present  type,  the  very  omission  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  would 
be  unaccountable. 

A  resultative  class  sense  is  presented  by  cotmt  II  1  a  in  the 
following  quotation:  1845  An  unimpeachable  verse,  for  it  counts  right 
(=  proves  to  be  right  when  counted).  The  trans,  sense  of  count 
which  is  here  employed  in  a  resultative  class  function  is  'to  tell 
over  one  by  one'.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  this  verb, 
two  other  trans,  senses  are  in  the  active  form  emi)loyed  in  an  in- 
temporal  class  function,  vi,'?.  1)  to  include  in  the  reckoning,  2j  to 
consider  (a  thing)  to  be  so  and  so  (cf.  p.  510),  and  we  liave  ex- 
plained this  use  as  an  extension  from  the  use  of  the  verb  in 
admit-class  function  or  el.se  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  .sense  To 
consider  (a  thing)  to  be  so  and  so'  presents  a  parallel  to  causal 
verbs  (cf.  p.  520  seq.).  We  have  ahso  seen  that  count  may  be 
used  in  the  resultative  class  .sense  described  as  To  prove  to  amount 
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to  a  specified  number,  etc.,  when  counted'  and  that  this  use  should 
be  ascribed  to  the  purpose  of  forming  a  predication  of  adjunct  of 
reference  (cf.  p.  547 — 8).  Again  in  the  present  case  it  is  evident  that 
our  quotation  has  been  formed  on  the  pattern  of  admit-class  sen- 
tences oscillating  towards  a  resultative  class  sense  or  rather  that 
it  actually  is  such  a  sentence,  since  a  faint  oscillation  towards  an 
admit-class  sense  seems  to  be  distinguishable,  i.  e.  'admits  of  being 
counted  right'. 

The  same  explanation  is  also  true  of  o-car  as  used  in  the 
following  cfuotation  where  the  predicate  is  by  the  NED  interpreted 
as  'have  turned  out  well  in  coiu'se  of  or  after  rearing':  1894  In 
the  counties  mentioned  pheasants  have  reared  well.  This  sentence  has 
such  a  morphological  structure  as  is  very  common  in  the  case  of 
that  type  of  admit-class  sentences  which  is  destitute  of  a  modal 
auxiliary,  and  in  fact  a  faint  oscillation  towards  an  admit-class 
sense  is  no  doubt  distinguishable.  The  predominance  of  the  re- 
sultative class  sense  is  here  due  to  the  fact  that  the  predicate-verb 
is  used  in  a  past  tense  emphasizing  the  result  of  the  verbal 
action. 

The  explanation  of  the  present  semological  subcategory  of  the 
resultative  class  presents  a  uniform  aspect.  For  all  our  instances 
have  no  doubt  originated  from  admit-class  sentences  oscillating 
towards  a  resultative  class  sense.  We  have  seen  that  this  origin- 
ation has  taken  place  in  such  a  way  that  an  admit-class  sense 
may  have  been  meant  to  be  expressed,  though,  owing  to  the  con- 
text, such  a  sense  is  only  faintly  traceable  {touch  1701,  1705, 
count,  rear),  or  else  in  such  a  way  that  a  resultative  class  sense 
only  was  meant  to  be  expressed,  a  sense,  however,  which  either 
faintly  oscillates  towards  an  admit-class  sense  {ride  1805,  read 
1828)  or  else  is  the  only  sense  distinguishable  {touch  1618,  eat 
1766,  read  1863,  1878).  But  also  in  the  latter  case  the  use  of 
the  verb  has  started  from  its  use  in  admit-class  sentences  oscil- 
lating towards  a  resultative  class  sense. 

e)  The  sense  =  to  prove  to  have  a  specified  quality 
(or  to  act  in  a  specified  manner)  when  being  (having  been) 
made  the  object  of  a  specified  action. 

The  earliest  instance  of  this  category  is  presented  by  eat  as 
used  in  the  following  quotation:  1082  A  Chine  of  this  Beef.  .  Eat 
with  a  savour  like  Marrow  (=  proves  to  have  a  savour  1.  m.  when  eaten). 
The    nature  of  the  complement  is  here  such  as  to  require  on  the 
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part  of  the  predicate-verb  the  sense  implied  in  the  present  semo- 
iogical  subcategory.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  resultative  class  func- 
tion of  eat  with  this  complement  is  only  an  extension  from  its  use 
in  resultative  class  function  with  other  complements,  all  the  more  as 
we  may  in  the  present  case  also  distinguish  the  sense  'to  prove 
to  taste  with  a  savour  like  marrow  when  eaten'.  Cf.  p.  543 — 4 
and  554 — 5. 

An  equivalent  explanation  should  be  given  in  the  case  of  n<?e 
as  used  in  the  following  quotation:  1714  Commonly  Rides  with  her 
Tongue  out  of  her  Mouth  (=  proves  to  usually  have,  or  to  go  with, 
her  tongue  out  of  her  mouth  when  ridden).  Here,  too,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  an  extension  from  the  use  of  the  verb  in  resultative 
class  function  (cf.  subcat.  d)  or,  if  we  so  will,  in  admit-class  sen- 
tences oscillating  towards  a  resultative  class  sense. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  resultative  class  sense  presented  by  ojien  (II 
4/S)  as  used  in  the  following  quotations:  1760—72  A  door  that  opened 
into  a  garden:  and  .  .  another  door  that  opened  to  the  street  (=  proved  to 
give  admission  to  a  garden,  to  the  street).  1855  The  rooms  have  an 
outer  door  opening  on  to  a  common  staircase  (=  to  prove  to  face  on  to 
a  c.  s.  or  to  give  admission  to  a  c.  s.  when  opened).  We  cannot  here 
be  concerned  with  a  conversion  of  such  trans,  constructions  as  'to 
open  a  door  to  a  garden,  to  the  street'.  For  in  the  latter  con- 
structions the  complements  'to  a  garden',  Ho  the  street',  have  the 
function  of  a  prepositional  attribute,  consequently  a  less  indepen- 
dent function  than  is  presented  by  them  in  the  resultative  class 
function.  Such  a  discrepancy  may  perhaps  occur,  but  only  in  the 
case  of  admit-class  sentences  whether  they  oscillate  towards  a  re- 
sultative class  sense  or  not.  But  in  our  quotations  an  admit-class 
sense,  i.  c.  'admits  of  being  opened  into',  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able. An  explanation  of  the  resultative  class  function  of  o^;en 
should  start  from  the  fact  that  ever  since  OE  times  the  verb  may 
in  the  active  form  be  used  in  a  reflexive  sense  mostly  oscillating 
towards  a  passive  and  an  intr.  import  (see  p.  251).  Now  we 
mean  that  in  this  form  and  this  sense  the  verb  may  be  used  in 
such  a  context  that  it  oscillates  towards  the  sense  'to  have  its 
opening  or  passage  (in)to,  its  outlet  towards',  'to  give  access  to' 
or  else  "to  face  on  to'.  Such  instances  are  presented  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotations:  1615  Bedwell  Arab.  Trudg.  Mj.  Babe'lmandeb,  .  . 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulfe  (/.  e.  Red  Sea),  by  which  it  openeth 
and  falieth  into  the  Red  sea  {i.  e.  hidian  Ocean)  (=  opens  itself  |fig.] 
into  or  is  opened  into  or  is  open  to  [=  has  its  opening  or  outlet  into 
or  even    gives  access  to]).      1722  De  Foe  Plague  (1884)   171   The  back 
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Road  .  .  opened  into  the  said  great  Road  (-  opened  itself  [fig.]  into  or 
is  opened  into  or  is  open  to  =  has  its  opening  into  or  gives  access  to). 
But  the  sense  'to  have  its  opening  or  passage  into',  'to  give  access 
to',  or,  if  we  so  will,  the  sense  'to  open  itself,  'to  be  open  to' 
easily  oscillates  towards  the  import  'to  face  (on)  to',  'to  give  upon', 
e.  f/.  1697  Dryden  Viry.  Georg,  III  472  A  Cote  that  openes  to  the 
South  prepare  (=  a  cot  or  shed  that  is  open  to,  has  its  opening  to  = 
faces  (on)  to).  1839  Yeowell  Anc.  Brit.  Gh.  xii.  140  A  valley  opening 
to  the  sea  shore  (=  opening  itself,  being  open  to  =  facing  [on]  to). 
From  these  and  similar  sentences  the  use  of  open  in  the  senses 
'to  give  access  to',  'to  face  on  to'  has  been  extended  to  other 
sentences  where  the  subject  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  salience  of 
the  original  senses  'to  open  itself,  'to  be  open  to',  which  oscillated 
towards  the  former  senses,  Sucli  sentences  are  presented  by  our 
quotations  of  open  as  used  in  a  resultalive  class  sense,  in  other 
words,  we  must  in  them  recognize  the  salience  of  also  an  intr. 
sense  only,  i.  e.  'to  give  access  to'  or  'to  face  on  to'.  That  these 
senses  strongly  oscillate  towards  a  resultative  class  sense,  ?'.  e.  'to 
prove  to  give  access  to  when  opened',  'to  prove  to  face  on  to 
when  opened',  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  grammatical  subject 
[i.  p.  door).  This  nature  is  such  as  not  to  permit  the  predicate- 
verb  to  have  the  reflexive  sense  'to  open  itself  or  the  intr.  sense 
'to  become  open  or  to  make  the  movement  involved  in  opening'. 
Instead  it  suggests  the  sense  'to  be  opened'.  But  this  sense  can 
here  become  salient  only  in  a  subordinate  clause  added  to  the  intr. 
.sen.ses  'to  give  access  to',  'to  face  on  to',  i.  e.  'wlien  opened'. 
Again  the  cause  of  the  possibility  of  making  such  an  addition 
when  interpreting  the  predicate,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  primary  trans,  meaning.  For  Avhen  the  verb  is 
used  in  the  active  form,  this  sense,  if  possible,  always  tries  to 
maintain  itself.  In  the  present  case  this  can  only  be  done  in  such 
a  way  that  the  trans,  sense  is  taken  passively  and  appears  in  a 
subordinate  clause  added  to  the  intr.  sen.ses  mentioned. 

The  verbs  rotv  and  pull,  wdien  predicated  of  boats,  present  a 
resultative  class  sense  in  quotations  such  as  the  following:  1769  Pin- 
naces .  .  are  somewhat  smaller,  and  never  row  more  than  eight  oars  ( =  never 
prove  to  employ  or  to  have  more  than  e.  o.  when  rowed  =  carry;  also  = 
row  with  .  .).  1854  1  purchased  .  .  a  light  little  yawl  .  .  that  rowed  four 
oars.  —  1804  She  should  be  fitted  so  as  to  pull  thirty  eight  sweeps 
and  two  skulls.  1829  She  pulls  six  oars.  Marryat,  She  [a  galley] 
pulled  fifty  oars.  These  sentences  may  also  be  dressed  in  the  pas- 
sive   form    but    with  a  change  of  the  morphological  aspect  of  the 
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adverbial  extension,  /.  e.  we  may  form  such  sentences  as  'pin- 
naces are  never  rowed  with  more  tlian  eight  oars',  etc.  This  fact 
involves  that  there  actually  exist  corresponding  trans,  constructions 
where  the  adverbial  extension  is  dressed  in  casus  praepositionalis, 
i.  e.  'to  row  or  pull  (a  boat)  with  so  and  so  many  oars'.  Our 
present  instances  of  the  resultative  class  may  therefore  also  be 
apprehended  as  predications  of  direct  object,  which  involves  that 
the  complements,  tiiough  dressed  in  casus  rectus,  are  regarded 
as  instrumental  adjuncts.  But  since  the  verbal  sense  has  intem- 
poral  tense-aspect,  they  should  ultimately  be  described  as  specimens 
of  the  intemporal  class  of  prfedicatio  objecti  &  attributionis,  yet  os- 
cillating towards  a  resultative  class  sense.  This  description  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  the  only  correct  one,  if  in  our  examples 
the  complements  had  been  dressed  in  the  form  of  casus  praeposi- 
tionalis. But  the  omission  of  the  preposition  suggests  a  different 
semological  interpi'etation.  This  omission  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  salience  of  the  I'esultative  class  sense  whose  first  part  had  such 
an  import  {i.  e.  'to  prove  to  employ  or  to  have')  as  required  a 
direct  object  as  complement.  In  other  words,  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  a  case  when  the  morphological  aspect  of  the  adverbial 
adjunct  as  used  in  the  trans,  construction  has  in  the  corresponding 
converted  construction  been  conformed  to  what  is  required  by  the 
oscillating  resultative  class  sense  (cf.  p.  426).  But  this  very  con- 
formation may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  that  in  our  quotations  a 
resultative  class  sense  was  actually  meant  to  be  expressed  and  that 
therefore,  if  we  so  will,  we  need  not  recognize  the  salience  of  also 
an  intemporal  class  sense.  The  employment  of  row  and  pull  in 
resultative  class  function  (proximately  with  the  complement  in  the 
form  of  casus  prnepositionalis)  is  in  reality  only  a  natural  extension 
horn  its  use  in  such  sentences  as  the  following:  c  1375  As  fysche 
wald  lie  dwel  in  J)e  flud,  &  our  tyrwit  batis,  JDat  rowyt  Jiare  (cf.  p. 
213).  The  latter  function  oscillating  between  a  passive  sense  and 
an  intr.  sense  denoting  action  has  already  been  explained  when 
we  dealt  with  cat.  G  (cf.  p.  3G2). 

Lastly,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  resultative  class  function 
of  wcslt  as  met  with  in  the  following  f|uotation:  1827  In  the  sum- 
mer fishery  tlie  herrings  always  mesh  willi  Iheir  heads  lo  tlie  north  (  = 
prove  to  liave  their  heads  turned  to  the  nortli  when  meshed  or  go  in  the 
meshes  with  their  heads  turned  to  the  north).  This  oscillation  be- 
tween   a    resultative    class    sense    and   an    intr.  sense  suggests  the 
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etymological  explanation  of  llie  consliiiclion.  For  the  salience  of 
the  intr.  sense  is  duo  to  the  possibility  of  apprehending  it  as  a 
denominative  now  formation  from  the  subst.  mesh.  Again  the 
salience  af  also  a  resultative  class  sense  is  due  to  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  primary  trans,  meaning.  Therefore  we  may  safoly 
assume  that  the  resultative  class  function  of  mesh  should  ultimately 
be  looked  upon  as  a  denominative  new  formation. 

As  shown  above  the  present  subcategory  is  a  very  heteroge- 
neous one  as  to  its  etymological  explanation. 

Ill  the  case  of  the  whole  resultative  class  we  have  found  that 
it  has  sprung  from  very  different  sources.  Thus  among  other  things 
we  have  seen  that  resultative  class  sentences  should  sometimes  be 
described  as  predications  of  adjunct  of  reference  or  of  adjunct  of 
provenience,  i.  c.  as  predications  of  adverbial  adjunct.  But  fiom 
a  descriptive  point  of  view  they  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  pre- 
dications of  direct  object,  yet  such  as  are  bound  up  with  connota- 
tions making  the  verbal  import,  the  whole  predicate  stand  out  as 
a  more  or  less  characteristic  quality  of  the  grammatical  subject 
(here  =  specimens  of  the  resultative  class).  For  the  nature  of  the 
grammatical  subject  is  sucli  that  it  can  be  the  object  but  not  the 
performer  of  the  verbal  action  represented  by  the  correlative  trans, 
sense  of  the  predicate-verb.  Moreover  we  have  seen  that  as  a 
source  of  pure  resultative  class  sentences,  admit-class  sentences 
oscillating  towards  a  resultative  class  sense  have  played  an  im- 
portant part.  This  influence  has  taken  place  in  such  a  way  that 
the  verb  has  first  been  actually  employed  in  an  admit-class  huic- 
tion  oscillating  towards  a  j-esultative  class  function  and  subsequently 
used  in  sentences  which  exclusively  or  predominantly  present  a 
resultative  class  sense,  hi  no  case  have  we  been  forced  to  assume 
that  the  operating  factor  has  been  a  collective  influence  from  verbs 
in  general  employed  in  such  oscillating  admit-class  sentences. 
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